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HISTORY  OF  NORFOLK. 


"  Thb  collection  before  us  abouDds  with  a  vast  mass  of 
multifarioas  matter^  often  valuable,  important,  and  curious. 
In  desoription  and  biography  the  book  is  particularly  co- 
piou8»  and  the  articles  have  the  discriminative  minuteness  of 
passports. — Upon  the  whole,  the  subscribers  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied,  for  the  work,  as  strong  and  stout  as  a  porter 
or  pedlar,  carries  a  large  pack  of  goods,  and  leaves  it 
behind  with  the  purchasers  upon  exceedingly  cheap  terms.*' 
— Gentieman^s  Magazine* 


"  li  u  the  Fate  of  COUNTY  HISTORIES,  mare  than 
;^     any  otherg,  to  meet  violent  attachi  at  their  firtt  appearance, 
^     One  man*i  place  it  not  said  enough  of,  hit  neighbour's  too 
'c>.    much,  such  a  thing  contradicts  the  tradition  of  one's  grand- 
\c)  father,  ifc.  Sfc. — If  Job,  in  addition  to  his  other  plagues, 
;r^   had  been  appointed  a  COUNTY  HISTORIAN,  I  doubt 
^    whether  his  patience  would  have  stood  the  trial;  he  had  in- 
deed to  encounter  the  Devil,   and  the  Devil,  I  find  by 
experience,  is  a  powerful  antagonist,  but  Satan  treated  him 
Uhe  a  gentleman '' — Vide  Dr.  Bennetts  Letter  to  Rev. 

R*  POLWHBLE. 


PREFACE. 


Four  ^ears  have  now  elapsed  since  the  proposab  foir  pub- 
lishing A  General  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  were 
first  circulated ;  during  which  time,  no  exertions  have  been 
spared  to  acquire  all  the  information  consistent  with  the 
plan  of  the  work. 

The  alterations  in  buildings  and  circumstances  since  the 
commencement  of  our  work,  have  been  amply  provided  for 
in  the  Appendix,  which  may  be  proved  on  referring  to  the 
very  ample  Index.  The  work  was  originally  expected  to  be 
completed  in  one  thoutgnd  pages,  and  the  price  was  circu- 
lated accordingly:  it  has,  however,  from  the  variety  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  contained  in  its  volumes,  swelled 
to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pages,  certainly  not  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  subscriber.  In  such  a  mass  of 
information,  involving  Antiquarian,  Biographical,  Statistical, 
Pictorial,  Architectural,  and  Miscellaneous  matter,  we  surely 
have  a  right  to  expect  to  please  many  tastes.  And  we  are 
led  to  hope,  from  the  splendid  illustration  of  the  Antiquities 
of  the  County,  published  by  Mi.  Cotman,  and  such  works  on 
its  local  scenery  as  are  brought  forward  in  the  highly  em- 
bellished "  Scenery  of  the  Rivers  Yare  and  Waveney,*'  by 
Mr.  Staric,  that  a  laudable  curiosity  may  be  excited  for 
county  investigation,  to  which  our  humble  work  may  afford 
some  assistance. 


PREFACE. 

"  Often  and  often/'  says  Horace  Walpole,  **  I  have  had 
an  inclination  to  show  how  Topography  should  be  writ,  by 
pointing  out  all  the  curious  particulars  of  places,  with  des* 
criptions  of  particular  kods^ — the  pi<^res,  portraits,  and 
curiosities  they  contained.**  Had  the  noble  author  of  these 
words  seriously  attempted  to  realize  his  ideas,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  produced  an  entertaining  book,  but  we  much 
doubt  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the  obstacles  he  would  have  to 
^encounter* 

To  those  pM«<ms  ^Itone  taste  has  led  tfacm  t6  literal^ 
reiseaTches,  the  tMicttlties  whficli  we  have  ettodvMeied  will 
ife  M\j  known — th^y,  'and  they  only,  can  dtily  appreciate 
the  value  of  information  by  the  trouble  of  obtaining  It*  We 
have,  lMi#ev«r,  to  iirteresl  readers  w1k>  feel  no  aoch  Bympathy 
1(1  dtrr  ptfftniHir.  To  tNoae^entlenen  irho  have  coa#rib«ted 
tt^idei  Ivbidh  fawe  4ieeii  Bi6re  >pai^*«l«rLy  dntr  study,  we 
'dfler  our  niadefe  thaadcs ;  their  remicrks  contatn  a  freshness 
aitd  6rij^aUtjF»  whidk  enUven  di^path^ the  mer^ collector; 
'iltid  ^  take'difr  leave  in  the  words  nf  thelettmed  w  Edward 
*C^k^-^fni^f  a  Upleitdtd  specimen  df  Norfolk  talents,  ex- 
teiid<hig,  k^l^evev,  Ms  eutogtum  further  than  Norwich — 
that  '#e  htiTe  at  length  fiambed  <Nir  Aoooilnt  df  this  in- 
tef6»e)iig  Giliy  knd  0>hnCy,  ''  ^diibh  is  jvstly  to  be  com- 
iilended  f6t  pixyfessors  <af  (me  religioa,  their  loyalty  to  their 
»tFrince  ite  «11  tinwb  ef  tumult,  and  in  tbeir  works  df  charity.*' 
--i^Stee  4tli  ik#«^uf «, 'fol.  2A8, 

TH£  EDITOR. 

Februaxy  14tJk,  1829. 
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Heigham , • 1S06 

Earlham ••••# #•  1907 

EatoB »«...t.««*t  l^^ 

Lakenhaw    |S60 

Braken4kiU 1660 

Carrow 1312 

Mavaobmbmt  of  thb  Poom    ..••••• <. 1814 

SUFFLBMBMTARV  BlOORAFHICAL  NOTICBS  of  VtAW^B   Of 

lUsCkyaadCoBBty .•»•»•».••••••#  1616 

COftRBCnOMt  AMD  ADMVWBt      .* 1336 

ADmnOMAL  AOBBMDA      •• ..ft.    1666 

QoBBN  Amnb's  Bovrtv  (BcDolboton  aod  Benefiuctions)    1353 
«...«_*...*.^.^.«.^.****  (Anipnenlatioiu  to  Small  liviags)  1666 
Tabui  of  PARHBBty  Popslatiou,  Distances,  Incamhents, 
PatioBs  at  the  Lamt  PMaentatton,  Val«e  la  the  Emg'a 
Booke^Ac 1668 
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BRRATA    ET   CORRIGENDA. 


Plumstiad  PA«TA,ptge  5,  for  Three  mllei,  read  Fi»e  miles. 

IIowB,  piige  91,  for  Six  miles,  read  Sixteen  mllee. 

Whbataorb,  page  00,  add  Seveoteen  miles. 

FoBNOBTT,  page  103,  read  popalatlou  of  Fomceii  Saint  Peter,  088,  and  Forncctt 

Saint  Mar»,  V\. 
Tbbickby,  page  SM,  llae  93,  for  R.  fVootmer,  read  Thomas  Browne, 
Pageg  3t0  to  130,  for  West  Fletg,  read  Forehoe— by  an  oafortnsate  oTenlght,  the 

head-line  of  the  preceding  Hundred  was  retained  in  these  eleven  pages. 
Lbbiatb,  see  Asrwiokbh,  at  page  ST*. 
Ttbimoton,  page  48r,  for  population  9091,  read  T)frington  Saint  Ciement,  1408, 

awl  Tiirington  Saint  John,  063,  total,  1001. 
Gatbshbad,  called  also  Tatbbsbtb,  which  see  at  page  500. 
Torrs,  page  060,  for  T\pent9-one  miles,  read  Twentihfour  miles. 
Bacon,  page  ftor,  lines  S  and  0,  for  Nicholas,  read  Nathaniel;  anil  see  the  several 

conflicting  aecoants  of  this  amatenr  painter  reconciled,  in  the  Gent.'s  Mag»  tol. 

XOTI.,  PAST  I.,  p. '  MT. 
WALStNORAM,OBBAT,  page  000,  read  Great  or  Old  WaMngham,  population  419, 

and  Uttle  or  New  Jralsingham,  ioot. 
Page  006,  line  0  Arom  hottom,  in  note,  for  its  cross,  read  his  crest, 
Mabkit  or  East  HBBLiNa,  page  TOO,  for  population  807,  read  807. 
RvsBWOBTB  or  RUBHFOBD^  page  718,  for  Twentf-nina  miles,  read  Twentih-three 

miles 
RooKLAVO  Saint  Mabt,  page  T68,  for  Fomrteen  miles,  read  Six  miles. 
Yblv  bbtov,  page  708,  for  Sixteen  miles,  read  Six  miles. 
YlLTBBTOll,  page  708,  read  with  Alpington,  and  for  70  read  population  100. 
LBrBBBiNOSBTT,  page  781»  line  M,  for  18S3,  read  1803. 
Bboomb,  page  880,  for  population  11,  read  470. 
RooklardToft,  page  too,  for  population  8<T,  read  Rockland  All  Saints,  wi, 

and  Rockland,  Saint  Andrew,  148,  toul,  410. 
Sbdobfobo,  page  081,  for  Fortf  miles,  read  Thirtp-elght  miles. 
RiRSSTBAD,  page  081,  add  Forty  miles. 

SoouLTOR,  page  000^  for  TwetUf-seoen  miles,  read  Seventeen  miles. 
YlovBTON,  page  1880,  for  population  9B7,  read  117. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  LIBRARY,  large  papbr 

THE  ADVOCATES'  UBRARY,  EdMurgh 

Abbott,  Henry,  esq.  Ceutle  Acre 

Abbott,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Loddm 

Adcock,  Mr.  R.  B.  HoU 

Aikin,  Mr.  L^n 

Alexander,  Mr.  William,  Yarmomthp  2  copies 

Allen,  Rev.  W.  Narburfh 

Amyot,  Thomas,  esq.  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  WaiMmiier 

Anonymous,  by  Mr.  J.  Shalders,  Holt 

AsUe^,  Sir  Jacob,  bart.  MeUon  Hull,  Large  Paper 

Atchison,  Mr.  DidUngtcn 

Athill,  Mrs.  Ckw)Mton 

BAYNING,  Loid«  Broome^  Large  Paper 
Bacon  and  Kinnebrook,  Messrs.  iVbrtotcA,  2  copies 
Bailey  H.  W.  esq.  Theifwd 
Barker,  Mr.  Dereham 
Barth,  William,  esq.  Yarmouth 
Beauchamp,  George,  esq.  Thetford,  Large  Paper 
Beauchamp,  Rev.  Thomas,  Buchenham 
Becket  £,  William,  esq.  Golden  Square,  London 
Beckwith,  Rev.  T.  Cley 
Bedingfeld,  J.  J.  esq.  Diichingham  Home 
Beevor,  Colonel,  R.  A.  Ranugaie 
Beevor,  Rev.  Dr.  Mulbarton  House 
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Ul  LIST  OF  lUBSCRlBBRS. 

Bell,  Edward,  esq.  Wamngtam  Hail 

Bell,  Mrs.  WaUingtan  HaU 

Benezet,  Rev.  Edward  P.  Bwngay 

Bennett,  James,  esq.  Norwich 

Berners,  Charles,  esq.   WaohoenUme 

Betts,  Rev.  Thomas,  Wortham^  Large  Paper 

Bidwell,  L.  S.  esq.  F.  S.  A.  Thetfard,  Large  Paper 

Bidwell,  John,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  London^  Large  Paper 

Bidwell,  Rev.  George,  Sianian,  Suffolk,  Large  Paper 

Bignold,  Samuel,  esq.  Norwich,  Large  Paper 

Bird,  Rev.  J.  T.  Riddknoorth 

Birkbeck,  H.  esq.  Mangrecn  Ball 

Black,  Mr.  William,  jun.  Bawhwrgh,  Large  Paper 

Bland,  M.  esq.  F.  R.  S.  London,  1  Large  and  1  Small  Paper 

Bloom,  John,  esq.  Wells,  Large  Paper 

Blythe,  H.  G.  esq.  BumhaM  Deepdale,  Large  Paper 

Boietrdman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Norwich 

Bond,  Rev.  Robert,  A.  B.  Wickmere 

Bond,  Mr.  Hinderday 

Bond,  Mr.  Pmlham 

Bone,  Miss,  Dereham 

Boorne,  Mr.  W.  Enringham 

Booth,  E.  T.  esq.  Norwich 

Boughen,  Mr.  J.  F.  Watlon 

Boulter,  Mr.  Charles,  Reepham 

Bower,  Mr.  Robert,  Potter  Heigham 

Bowles,  Rev.  W.  Swaffham 

Bowman,  Rev.  John,  Norwich 

Brett,  Rev.  W.  Dernngham 

Brookes,  Miss,  Chantreg,  Norwich 

Browne,  John,  esq.  Heihenett 

Browne,  Edward,  esq.  Ber  Street,  Norwich 

Browne,  Mrs.  EUing  Hall 

Browne  and  Barker,  Messrs.  Norwich 

Buck,  Mr.  Close,  Norwich 

Buck,  Mr.  William,  Dereham 

Buckle,  William,  esq.  FramUngham 

Buckle,  Rev.  T.  S.  Hethersett 

Bullock,  Mr.  Thomas,  Norwich 

Burroughes,  Rev.  Ellis,  Long  Stratton 

Burroughes,  William,  esq.  Hoteton 

Burton,  Miss,  Hethersett 


LIST   OF  SUB8CRIBBRS.  Xlll 

Butcher^  Mr.  Willianiy  Narwiek 
BuxtoD,  Sir  R.  J.  bart.  ShadwM  liodge 
Bygrave,  Mr.  Norwich 

CanOy  Mr.  S.  Wumondham 
Carley,  Mr.  W.  D.  Tketfard 
Carlos,  Miss,  Noneiek 
Carter,  Rev.  Joseph,  B.  D.  Norwich 
Carter,  Henry,  esq.  Norwich 
Carver,  Rev.  James,  Wu^arthinff,  Large  Paper 
Catton,  Mr.  R.  Shouldham 
,Chute,  W.  L.  W.  esq.  PicAejiiUiiii 
Clarke,  William,  esq.  Thetford,  Large  Paper 
Clarke,  Mr.  Richard,  Upton  on  Severn,  Jvorceeierihire 
Clarke,  Mr.  J.  HoU 
Clarke,  £.  P.  esq.   Wymmdham 
Clayton,  William,  esq.  Norwich 
Clipperton,  J.  esq.  London 
Clover.  J.  esq.  London,  2  copies 

Colbome,  N.  W.  Ridley,  esq.  M.  P.  West  HarHng  HaU 
Cocksedge,  J.  P.  esq.  Norwich,  Large  Paper 
Cole,  Rev.  £.  Norwich 
Cole,  Mr.  Heniy,  Momingthorpe 
CoUett,  Rev.  William,  I%etford 
CoUison,  W.  esq.  Bilney 
Collyer,  John,  esq.  Lineoin*$  Mnn 
CoUyer,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Norwich 
Cooper,  Mr.  Roudham 
Cooper,  Greorge,  esq.  Eatt  Dereham 
Cooper,  Mr.  William,  Norwich,  Large  Paper 
Cooper,  Rev.  Lovick,  Rector  tf  IngoUUethorpe 
Coppin,  Samuel,  esq.  London 
Crown,  Mr.  Edward,  TUneif 
Crusha,  Mr.  Thetford 
Cubitt,  Rev.  B.  Sloiey 
Cubitt,  Captain,  Norwich 
Culyer,  Mr.  W.  Hoii 
Cundall,  Mr.  B.  Norwich 
Curie,  Mr.  Jacob,  East  Winch 
Curie,  Mr.  R.  East  Winch 
Custance,  Hambleton,  esq.  Weston  House 
Custance,  Rev.  John,  East  Farkigh,  Kent,  2  copies 
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DEAN  AND  CHAPTER'S  LIBRAEY,  Norwich 
Dacke,  Mrs.  East  Dereham 
DartoDy  Mr.  Samuel,  London 
Dashwood,  Rev.  G.  H.  BedfordMhire 

Dashwood,  Rev.  Augustus,  Thomage 

Davey,  Mr.  George,  BriHol,  Large  Paper 

Day,  Rev.  Jeremy,  Heiher$ett 

Day,  Mr.  John,  Zywi 

Deck,  Mr.  Robert,  Ipiwich 

Deeker,  Robert,  esq.  LiUU  WabiMffham 

Dewing,  Rev.  E.  Rainham 

Dewing,  R.  esq.  Carbrooke 

Dowsing.  Rev.  H.  Cranmer  VaU 

Drake,  Rev.  W,  F.  Nftrwick  wr     ,  ^ 

Drammond,  Rev.  Thomas,  Rotary,  Thorpe  iiamUi 

Durrant,  T.  H.  E.  esq.  fifcottw  flatf      • 

Durrant,  George,  esq.  Norwich,  large  Paper 

Durrant,  Mr.  WiUiam,  Norwich 

Edwards,  Rev.  Edward,  F.  S.  A.  iyjm 
Elwin,  Rev.  R.  F.  Norwich 
Evans,  H.  R.  esq.  Efy 
Evans,  Dr.  Norwich 

Evans,  Charles,  esq.  JVanrt«*  _  ^ 

Everarf,  Rev.  D.  Bwmham  Thorpe,  Large  Paper 
Everard,  Edward,  esq.  MiddleUm     • 
Ewing,  Mr.  jun.  CringUford 
Eyres,  G.  R.  esq.  Ckvenha^m 

Farrow,  Miss,  Mwndham 

Faulkener,  Mr.  Tkomaia*  Helhen^t 

Fisher,  Mr.  George,  Swaffham  Academy 

Fisher,  Mr.  Money,  North  Elmham  xrnrfolk 

Folkes.  Sir  William  Browne,  bart.  High  Shenff  of  Norfolk, 

M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  HilUnffton  HaU,  Lai«e  Paper 
Forder,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mdrtham 
Forster,  Mrs.  Thetford 

French,  Mr.  Chapel  Ro„al,  m«dwr.  Large  Paper 
Fuller,  Mr.  John,  Yamumth 
Fuller,  Mr*.  W<mm 


U8T  OP 'SUBSCBIBBRft.  XV 

Gage,  Rev.  George,  Swaffkam 

Garnham,  John,  esq.  OorlestoH 

Garwood,  Mr.  Thomas,  Wells 

Geary,  Mr.  W.  Norttich 

Geldart,  Joseph,  esq.  Nwrwieh 

Gent,  Mr.  StradteH 

Gilbert,  Rev.  J.  Chedgrave 

Gill,  Thomas  Withers,  esq.  Tket/ord,  Large  Paper 

Gillett,  W.  esq.  Hahoirgate 

Girling,  Rev.  William,  Seaming 

Girling,  Mr.  J.  A.    West  SmUhfield,  Ltnidon 

Girling,  Mr.  J.  Gayion 

Graver,  G.  D.  esq.  Wgmondhmm 

Grenside,  Rev.  Mr.  Massmgham 

Grounds,  Mr.  William,  Hoe 

Gooding,  Mr.  J.  Sauikwold,  Large  Paper 

Goodwin,  Charles,  esq.  Lynn 

Goodwin,  Rev.  W.  North  RiSHcion 

Goatling,  Francis,  esq.  Pbtmstead  Cottage 

Gurney,  Hudson,  esq.  M.  P.  Keswick 

Gumey,  Daniel,  esq.  North  RwttStan 

Gwyn,  Anthony,  esq.  Barons  Hall,  Fakenham 

Gwyn,  William,  esq.  Tasimrgh  Madge 

Hamond,  Rev.  R.  Swaffkam,  Large  Paper 

Hansell,  Rev.  P.  Norwich   . 

Hansell,  Henry,  esq.  Norwich . 

Hare,  Frederick,  esq.  Stankoe  Hall 

Harold,  Mr.  P.  Holt 

Harvey,  Colonel,  Tkorpe  Lodge 

Harvey,  Captain,  C.  B.,  R.  N.  Tkctford 

Harvey,  Mr.  T.  East  Derekam 

Harvey,  Mr.  London 

Hastings,  Mr.  J.  Longkam 

Hawkes,  Robert,  esq.  Nonvich 

Hay,  Rev.  Dr.  Nortkrepps 

Heath,  Rev.  Charles,  Hanwortk 

Henley,  H.  H.  esq.  Sandringkam  Hall,  Large  Paper 

Herring,  Thomas,  esq.  London 

Herring,  John,  esq.  Norwick 

Herring,  William,  esq.  Norwick,  2  copies 

Hill,  C.  W.  esq.  Waterden  House,  2  copies,  Large  Paper 


KVl  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBBRS. 

HiDsbey,  Mr.  William,  Nottoick 

Hodgson,  Mr.  H.  T.  London 

Holmes,  Rev.  John,  Gawdjf  Hall 

Holmes,  Rev.  Eiimund,  Fundenhall 

Uomfray,  Rev.  John,  A.  B.  and  F.  S.  A.  Yarmouth 

Hoste,  Mrs.  William,  Barwick  Hou»e,  Large  Paper 

Hotblack,  Mr.  John,  Norwich 

Howard,  Rev.  John,  Fvmdenhall 

Howes,  Rev.  Thomas,  Momingthorpe 

Howlett,  Mr.  R.  Norwich 

Howman,  Rev.  E.,  Hockering,  Large  Paper 

Hull,  Robert,  esq.  Norwich 

Humfrey,  Rev.  John,  Wroxham 

Hunt,  Mr.  John,  Norwich 

Irhy,  Honourable  F.  P.,  Captain  R.  N.  Boyland  Bali 

Ives,  Mrs.  Cation,  Large  Paper 

Jaiy,  William,  esq.  Burlingham 

John,  St.,  St.  Andrew,  esq.  D.  C.  L,  Oayton  Place,  Large 

Paper 
Johnson,  Mr.  6.  R.  East  Dereham 
Johnson,  Mr.  Watlington 
Jones,  Richard,  esq.  Aldgate,  London 

Kelly,  Fitzroy,  esq.  Serjeanfs  Inn,  London 
Kemp,  Rev.  Sir  William,  bart.  Gi$nng 
Killett,  Rev.  W.  Vicar  of  KenninghaU 
Kitson,  Roger,  esq.  Thorpe  Hamlet 
Kitson,  John,  esq.  Thorpe  Hamlet 
Kittmer,  Benjamin,  esq.  Norwich 
Knight,  G.  B.  L.  esq.  Rainthorpe  Hall 

Landy,  Miss,  Norwich 

Lankester,  Mr.  F.  Bury,  2  copies 

Leather,  Mrs.  Shropham  Hall,  Large  Paper 

Lock,  Mr.  Shipdham 

Loder,  Mr.  Richard,  London 

Lombe,  Edward,  esq.  Metton  HaU,  Large  Paper 

Long,  Rev.  R.  C.  Dwnston  HaU 

Marcon,  Miss,  Swaffham,  Large  Paper 
Marcon,  John,  esq.  Swaffham 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS.  JLTll 

Mannhy  Isaac,  esq.  Norwich 

Martin,  Simon,  esq.  Norwich 

Martin,  Mr.  Josiah,  North  Waisham 

Martineau,  P.  M.  esq.  Bracondale 

Mason,  W.  esq.  Necton 

Mason,  Colonel,  Neeiom 

Matchett,  Jonathan,  esq.  Lahenham 

Matthews,  Mr.  William,  Norwich,  Large  Paper 

Mear,  Mr.  William,  Norwich 

Meggy,  Mr.  William,  Yarmovth 

Middleton,  Mr.  Charles,  Norwich 

Miller,  Mr.  R.  L.  Liverpool 

Miller,  Mr.  Thomas,  JAfnn 

M'Keon,  Hugh,  esq.  Lavenham 

Moore,  Mr.  Thomas  Sewell,  Warham 

Morse,  John,  esq.  Norwich 

Moxon,  Thomas,  esq.  Twiehenham 

Mozley,  Henry,  esq.  Derby, 

Mozley,  Mr.  H.  jun.  Derby 

Mugridge,  Mr.  Edward,  l^nn 

Muskett,  Mr.  C.  Bristol 

NORWICH,  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
NEVILL,  Lord  Viscount,  Burgh  Apton 
Neave,  Mr.  James,  WyvMndham 
Newton,  Edmund,  esq.  Norwich 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Literary  Institution 
Norgpate,  T.  S.  esq.  Hetherseti 
Norris,  Rev.  George,  Wood  Nortom 

ORFORD,  Earl  of,  WoUertim  HaU,  Large  Paper 

Page,  Mr.  E.  Ea$t  Dereham 

Page,  Mr.  S.  D.  Norwich 

Palmer,  C.  J.  esq.  Yarmauih,  Large  Paper 

Parkinson,  Miss,  PuMam 

Parsons,  Mr.  James,  Norwich,  1  Large  and  6  Small  Paper 

Partridge,  H.  S.  esq.  Hochham  Ball 

Partridge,  Miss,  Upper  Cloee  Normnch 

Patience,  Mr.  J.  T.  Norwich 

Pierson,  J.  esq.  Acle 

Pike,  Mr.  Henry,  Ayliham 

Pillans,  W.  P.  esq.  Swaffham 


XVIU  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Plumptre,  Robert,  esq.  Nartoick 
Postle,  Mr.  William,  SmalUmrffh 
PuUeyne,  B.  Rev.  M.  A.  Hoit 

Quarles,  F.  T.  esq.  Foulikam 

Rackham,  M.  esq.  Nonoiek 

Rainger,  Mr.  Willifaiiy  Meikm 

Ransome,  Mr.  Nedan 

Ransome,  J.  esq.  HoU 

Raven,  J.  esq.  Summerfield 

Redgrave,  Joseph,  esq.  Caitam 

Rippinghall,  T.  esq.  Langham 

Rising,  Robert,  esq.  Honeg 

Roaillon,  Mr.  De,  Notmch 

Royle,  Rev.  Mr.  Wereham 

Rudge,  Mr.  Aybham 

Rump,  James,  esq.  Swanion,  Large  Paper 

STAFFORD,  Lord,  CoMiey  Hall,  iMpi  Paper 

SUFFIELD,  Lord,  GwUim  Hall,  La%e  Paper 

Safford,  Rev.  J.  C.  BeceieM 

Salmon,  Rev.  T.  W.  Weston,  Large  Paper 

Scales,  Mr.  H.  Beackamwell 

Scott,  P.  N.  esq.  Norwich 

Scott,  Mr.  John,  Norwieh 

Seppings,  Mr.  Edward,  Swaffham 

Seward,  Captain  Emanuel,  Lakenkam 

Sewell,  Miss,  Ketteringham 

Sewell,  Edward,  esq.  Swaffham 

Shalders,  Mr.  James,  HoU 

Shalders,  Mr.  John,  Norwich,  Large  Paper 

Shalders,  Mr.  8i.  Michael  at  Plen^,  Norwich 

Skill,  Mr.  Frederick,  Swaffham,  2  copies 

Skoulding,  John,  esq.  Wymondham 

Slapp,  Rev.  Thomas  Peyton,  Oid  Bnchenkam  Lodge 

Smith,  Rev.  8.  C.  Denvtr 

Smythe,  Mr.  £.  J.  Bratuhm 

Stacy,  Mr.  George,  Norwich 

Stacy,  Mr.  William,  Norwich 

Stannard,  Rev.  Christopher,  Norwich 

Stark,  Mr.  William,  Norwich 


Ltflrr .  OP  8UBSCRISBRS.  xtx 

Starky  Mr.  Michael,  Norwich 

Stark,  Mr  James,  Thorpe  Hamlet 

Stevenson,  S.  W.  esq.  F.  A.  S.  Sheriff' of 'Norwich 

Steward,  Rev.  John,  SaxUngham^  Large  Paper 

Steward,  Rev.  6.  W.  Norwieh 

Steward,  Edward,,  esq.  ihsivnch 

Steward,  Mr.  Samuel,  Norwich 

Steward,  Mr.  James,  BracoHtkUe 

Stoughton,  Rev  J.  Sparham,  Large  Paper 

Styleman,  Nicolas,  esq.  HeachamCoii(tge 

Sockling,  Rev.  A.  WoodtonHali  ' 

Sutherland,  John,  esq.  M.  A.  SSoKtkmold 

Symonds,  J.  Rev.  M.  A.  Great  4imm»by,  Large  Paper 

Symonds,  Charles^  esq.  MwUum  BaU 

TOWNSHEND,  Lord  Charles,  Raunhm  BaU 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  UBRARY,  Dublin 

Talbot,  Rev.  T.  S.  Sprowitm 

Taylor,  Edward,  esq.  Londem 

Taylor,  Mr.  John,  Norwich 

Teape,  Mr.  London 

Thompson,  Mr.  P.  New  Road,  Bsffemte  I^^arh 

Thornhill,  Thomas,  esq.  Riddlenoerth  MaO,  Luge  Paper 

Tilney,  Rev.  H.  Wilton 

Tomhnson,  Mr.  R.  S.  Norwich 

Trivett,  W.  Rev.  M.  A.  Rector  ofBradmMp  Aj^ 

Tuck,  Mr.  Richard,  Worstead 

Turner,  Charles,  esq.  Norwich 

Turner,  R.  J.  esq.  CatUm 

Turner,  Mr.  H.  fforwich 

Turner,  Mr.  William,  Stanton 

Turnour,  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.   WUdemeti,  Norwich 

Twiss,  Mr.  Brettenham 

Tyssen,  S.  esq.  Narlmrghy  Large  Paper 

Upjohn,  Rev.  W.  Field  DaWng 
Utting,  John,  esq.  Imo  Stratton 
Vipan,  Thomas,  esq.  Thetfotd 

WALSINGHAM,  Lord,  Merton  HaU,  Large  Paper 
Wade,  Mr.  bookseller,  Lgnn 
Warcup,  Mr.  Ea$t  Dereham 
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Ward.  Mr.  J.  Catile  Acre 

Walker,  Mr.  £.  lafnm  J 
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A  Topography  of  Norfolk  would  be  very  defective  which  did 
not  contain  some  account  of  its  Agriculture;  of  that 
pursuit  which  has  contributed,  in  a  more  striking  and  es- 
sential manner  than  any  one  thing  else,  to  the  increase  of  its 
population  and  opulence,  and  to  the  elevation  of  its  cha- 
racter. He  who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
different  courses  of  husbandry  which  are  pursued  in  different 
parls  of  the  county,  with  all  the  variety  of  implements  in 
employ,  and  the  breeds  of  stock  in  greatest  estimation :  he 
who  wants  a  detail  of  its  practice — of  the  farm-yard  ina- 
nagement— of  the  manures  in  use  of  the  farm  buildings — 
of  the  proportion  of  our  heaths,  enclosures,  meadows,  and 
plantations,  must  look  elsewhere.  Such  an  inquirer  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  brief  summary  which  we  are  re- 
stricted to  in  4  work  like  this,  but  will  extend  his  researches 
to  those  volumes  where  our  rural  economy,  in  all  its  detail, 
has  been  the  exclusive  object  of  attention.  We  are  tethered, 
like  a  cow  in  a  large  pasture,  eager  to  wander  over  the  rich 
field  around  us,  but  held  in  by  a  provoking  line  of  limitation 
and  restraint. 

One  of  our  monarchs,  the  witty  Charles,  ''who  never  said 
a  silly  thing,  nor  ever  did  a  wise  one,*'  is  recorded  to  have 
•passed  this  judgment  upon  Norfolk — that  ''  it  was  only  fit 
to  be  cut  into  roads  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  :*'  as  much 
as  to  say  that  it  was  fiat,  stony,  and  infertile.  Whether  it 
was  in  some  penurious  mood,  we  know  not ;.  in  some,  freak 
of  parsimony,  or,  after  all,  perhaps,  as  a  kindly  stimulus  to 
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our  Tigilance  and  activity ;   but  Nature  certaiuly  withheld 

from  this  eastern  angle  of  the  island  much  of  that  bounty 

which  she  has  lavished,  not  only  on  other  countries,  but  on 

other  districts  of  our  own. 

The  winds  that  blow  from  the  German  ocean  ate  cold, 

and  fraught  with  chilling  rains;   accordingly,   a  Norfolk 

Spring  is  backward,  ungenial,  and  6ckle, 

•       •       •       •       ThschUd 
Of  cfaDrlfoh  Winter,  in  her  iVoward  moodt 
Discoverinc  nioch  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  sf  If  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  natare  had  reversed  its  course, 
She  brings  her  inftnts  fn^  with  manv  sndles, 
Bat  once  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 

The  soil  of  the  county,  varying  as  it  does  in  so  large  an 
extent  of  surface,  is,  generally  speaking,  thin-skinned,  and 
with  a  hungry  gravd  lying  just  beneath  it.  But  we  ought 
ne^  to  complain.  The  goddess  of  harvests,  indeed,  tiiought 
proper  to  hide  her  cornucopia  under  ground,  b«t  we  have 
dug  for  H  and  found  h,  and  it  is  because  we  were  forced  to 
dig  for  it  that  we  appreciate  its  value  *.  had  she  scattered 
its  contents  over  the  suifaiie,  we  might  have  disdained  the 
treasure  ;  for  the  ilaTotifr  of  those  frvits  is  aiways  found  to 
have  a  'dosble  zest  and  relish  on  the  palate,  which  are  reared 
with  labour.  Thus,  we  may  have  observed,  thai  they  who 
are  bom  to  a  rich  inheritance  often  dissipate  their  patiimonjr 
by  idletiess  and  extravagance,  while  the  younger  bratidies  of 
the  family,  whom  necessity  has  doomed  to  frugality  and  toil, 
^tse  i6to  opulence  and  rank.  We  are  certainly  not  among 
the  spoiled  children  of  nature,  and,  accordingly,  have  ex- 
torted from  an  unpromising,  biit  not  ungrateful  soil,  incre- 
dible luxuriahce.  We  have  been  driven  to  work  for  on^ 
liveKhood,  and  we  have  gained  it  by  the  sweat  of  owr  brows. 

No  greater  proof  6(  the  industry  and  good  husbandry  of 
990rf<«  needs  be  produced,  thsto  an  estiinate  of  the  value  of 
the  several  articles  of  its  own  growth  which  it  sends  out  of 
khe  county.  By  a  calculation  as  exact  as  could  be  formed, 
the  exporl^  gntin  of  various  Idnds,  Hour,  and  malt,  are  of 
'the  annual  value  of  more  than  MO,0O0l.,  and  that  of  the 
other  articles  of  provision,  (reckctoing  onlv  the  profit  of  fat*- 
^nlng  foreign-bred  cattle)  and  of  wool,  tt  about  2S6,000l. 
more.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  and  fisheries  is  not 
included  in  this  estimate. 
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NorMk  »  boimdcd  on  the  eaai  and  north  by  the  German 
ocean ;  on  the  soutli  by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  river  Waveney  and  iht  Lesser  Ouse ;  on  the  west  it  is 
Mfiarated  from  •Cambridgeshire  by  the  Great  Ouse,  and 
from  fiart  of  Lincobshire  by  the  Washes*  It  extends  nearly 
se¥enty-^ve  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  forty-eight 
iron  north  to  south,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  in 
ciroumfeaEence ;  its  area  has  been  oomj^uted  at  two  thousand 
«quaie  miles.  Great  quantities  of  mackarel  and  herring  are 
caught  on  the  eoaats,  the  former  in  spring  and  the  latter  in 
autumn.  Yarmouth  is  particolaffly  celebrated  for  curing  ita 
herrings,  wbich  are  exported  to  some  of  the  southern  parts 
of  the  continent,  particularly  Italy.  Poultry  of  aU  kinds 
are  very  plentiful ;  the  Noriolk  turkey  is  in  especial  esti- 
mation for  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  its 
favour,  and  the  largeness  of  its  size.  The  consumption  of 
tbese  birds  is  very  great,  both  at  home  and  in  the  a^ioining 
•couaties ;  yet  they  aie  reared  jn  such  abundance,  that  im- 
mense quantities  axe  annuatty  sent  to  very  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  there  are  but  few  tables  in  London  where 
a  turkey  does  not  smoke  on  Christmas-day.  This  county 
Also  furnishes  large  supplies  of  geese,  which  are  bred  in  the 
fenny  parts  of  Lincolnshire*  The  lakes  .and  large  pools 
which  abound  in  the  southern  hundieds  of  east  Norfolk  are 
the  nurseries  of  innumerable  wild-fowl  of  vaoous  species, 
but  principally  ducks ;  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers  in 
decotfi,  formed  on  the  margin  of  these  waters,  and  which,  in 
eligible  situations,  may.  well  be  considered  as  an  object  of 
rural  economy.  Of  such  animab  as  ,are  farm  nature,  the 
rabbit  claims  precedence,  because  it  is  an  object  of  trade 
to  a  considerable  extent.  These  profitable  little  animals, 
though  much  limited  in  their  range  by  inclosures  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  are  still  numerous ;  their  fecundity  is  pro- 
verbial, and  the  soil  is  in  many  respects  favourable  to  their 
habits ;  but  not  in  all.  Norfolk  is  a  flat  level  country,  and 
the  rabbit  finds  some  little  difficulty  in  making  its  burrow, 
because  the  excavated  mould  is  all  to  be  dragged  upwards 
to  the  surface  :  the  rabbit  deUghts  to  burrow  in  the  sides  of 
sandy  hills — ^here  he  has  no  dimcnlty  to  encounter ;  the  de- 
clivity afibrds  him  a  ready  outlet  for  his  mould,  and  his  work 
is  all  down-hill.  These  animals  are  so  prolific,  that  in  some 
places  they  are  with  difiiculty  kept  from  breeding  to  a  very 
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inconvenient  or  almost  alarming  number,  as,  according  to 
Pliny,  they  once  did  in  the  Balearic  Isles ;  numbers  breed 
about  Thetford,  Holkham,  Castle  Rising,  Sherringham,  Sec. 
Moushold-heath  was  formerly  a  celebrated  spot  for  the  finest 
and  best  flavoured  ;  it  was  noted  as  a  rabbit-warren  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Canute,  A.  d.  1016.  Norfolk  is  not  so  re- 
markable for  game  as  it  was  formerly ;  not  that  there  is 
less  bred,  less  slaughtered  in  batiue$,  or  less  destroyed  by 
poachers :  there  is  probably  more ;  but  other  counties  have 
rivalled  us  in  nursing  up  these  animals  of  discord  and  strife ; 
and  "  battles,  murders,  and  sudden  deaths "  about  haren, 
pheasants,  and  partridges,  are  now  as  frequent  in  other 
places  as  they  are  here. 

The  surface  of  the  eastern  district,  except  on  the  borders 
of  the  coast,  is  an  uniform  flat :  marshes,  fens,  inland  lakes 
or  broadi,  as  they  are  provinciallv  termed,  some  of  consider- 
able extent,  abound  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  division. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  western  part  of  ^he  county  was  either 
marshy  low  land,  applied  chiefly  to  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy,  or  open  sheep-walks,  and  extensive  heaths,  stocked 
by  a  miserable  set  of  long-legged,  rambling  sheep,  and  rab- 
bits innumerable.  Fifty  years  ago,  too,  on  the  northern 
parts  of  Norfolk  were  to  be  seen  wide  sterile  heaths,  and 
inclosures  almost  as  sterile  as  the  heaths  themselves ;  but 
on  these  once  idle  wastes  you  now  see — 

"  Fleecy  flocks  the  bills  sdom, 
And  Tallies  smile  with  wavy  com." 

The  race  of  the  **  Norfolk  Sheep  *'  is  almost  extinct ;  and 
yet  the  flavour  of  the  flesh  is  particularly  sweet,  and  the 
grain  of  the  muscle  is  flne  ;  it  is  a  long-legged,  homed 
animal,  with  black  face  and  black  legs.  When  the  county 
WAS  much  less  inclosed  than  it  is  now,  the  Norfolk  sheep 
could  get  a  living  where  the  South-down  and  Lincoln  would 
starve :  the  latter  are  a  lazy  stock,  and  are  prone  to  fatten ; 
the  former  are  wanderers,  and  never  satisfied,  except  with  a 
great  range  of  pasture.  They  will  break  through  almost 
any  fence,  and  jump  over  any  hurdle ;  these  disquaiiflcations 
have  brought  them  into  disrepute,  and,  although  the  breed 
is  sometimes  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  it  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  pure,  since  the  heaths  and  commons  have  been  done 
away  with. 
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Gravel  may  be  called  the  predominant  sub-stratum  of  the 
county — marl  sometimes  rises  near  the  surface  of  the  soil^ 
and  may  be  wrought  to  a  prodigious  depth.  There  are 
eitensive  beds  of  soft  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich,  par-> 
ticularly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  about  Thorpe,  Whitling- 
ham,  &c. ;  and  in  the  direction  of  Cossey  and  Dravton  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city.  In  the  neighbourhood  o/^Swaff  ham 
is  found  an  extended  hard  chalk,  its  colour  nearly  white» 
almost  a  pure  calcareous  earth,  and  which  is  worked  in  lime 
quarries.  .  Clay  is  found  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the  county ;  and 
brick-earth  is  a  treasure  very  generally  accessible :  the  best 
which  Norfolk  produces — ^indeed  there  is  no  better  in  the 
kingdom — ^is  found  and  manufactured  at  Holkham;  it  stands 
against  the  sharp  air  of  that  district  much  better  than  free- 
,  stone.  Many  of  the  cornices  and  projecting  points  of  Mr. 
Coke's  house,  which  were  originally  of  stone,  have  been 
taken  down,  and  replaced  by  the  beautiful  and  harder  white 
brick,  made  at  his  own  kiln. 

What  would  the  witty  Charles  say,  could  he  now  pass 
over  the  clayey,  chalky,  flinty,  g^velly,  thin-skinned  soil  of 
Norfolk  ?  That  it  was  only  fit  to  make  roads  of?  Would 
not  he  rather  recommend  some  of  his  inland  subjects,  whose 
lot  has  placed  them  under  the  softer  climate,  and  among  the 
richer  vallies  of  the  south  and  western  counties,  among  the 
natural  gardens  of  England — would  not  he  rather  recommend 
them  hither  for  a  lesson  in  rural  economy  ? 

The  question  arises,  then,  to  what  part  of  this  rural 
economy  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  a  superiority  over  many 
other  counties,  whose  natural  advantages  are  much  greater 
than  our  own  ?  The  question  indeed  is  a  simple  one,  but  a 
variety  of  considerations  are  involved  in  the  answer.  We 
should  say,  to  the  extent  of  our  turnip  husbandry  and  drill 
husbandry ;  to  the  prevalence  of  nnder-dr%ining  on  wet  soils ; 
to  the  free  use  of  machinery ;  and  to  the  encouragement  to 
good  farming  by  long  leases.  All  these  thinp,  indeed,  are 
now  .practised  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  believe  to  a  great 
extent,  throujehout  the  kingdom;  nor  does  it  much  signify 
whether  Norrolk  led  the  way  or  not,  but  there  is  no  county, 
perhaps,  in  which  it  has  been  so  assiduously,  so  extensively, 
or  more  successfully  attended  to. 
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TIm  bam  of  Norfolk  famiDg  is  tke  Turnip  ;  il  is  mmialy 
to  the  exteaaive  cohure  of  this  inestimable  root  and  its  cod-* 
geoeiB,  that  we  ha^e  succeeded  in  fertilizing  a  soil  naturally 
harreuy  and  have  made  this  county  produce  not  only  com  and 
caUle  suficieni  lor  our  own  multiplied  and  makqplying  p<^u* 
laiion,  but  likewise,  thai  we  have  made  it  one  of  the  largest 
export  counties  in  the  kingdom,  for  these  articles.  The  tens 
of  thousands  of  Scotch  cattle,  which  are  annually  brought 
over  lean,  and  £sttened  here  for  the  London  market  and  for 
home  consumption,  in  addition  to  Devon  cattle,  Lincoliiy 
Yorkshire,  and  our  own  home-bieda,  besides  sheep  innume-* 
table,  wfai^  am  pemed  every  Saturday  on  the  Norwich  hill, 
and  at  many  fairs  in  the  county,  testify  the  extent  of  our 
culture  for  winter  food.  Who  introduced  the  turnip  among 
us,  the  rata  baga,  the  mangel  wurzel,  the  potato,  ^c,  as 
articles  of  agrieultttTal  produce  and  consumption,  would  be 
an  interesting  inquiry,  but  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose, 
and  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field.  The  common  field 
turnip  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Norfolk  by  the 
late  marquess  Townshend.  The  credit  of  having  introduced 
the  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  Turnip,  a  still  more  valuable 
plant,  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the /irs^  sir  Thomas  Beevor ; 
but  erroneously,  for  it  was  one  ol  the  sons  of  that  gentle- 
man, the  fSresent  Rev.  Dr.  Miles  Beevor,  of  Mulbarton 
house,  who  was  the  first  to  set  some  of  the  seeds  in  hia 
father's  land:.  These  seeds  were  given  to  him  by  a  brother 
of  the  notorious  lord  George.  Gordon,  who  had  received 
them  from  the  Swedish  ambassador.  None  of  them  are 
natives,  that  is  to  say,  indigenous ;  bat  their  value  is  incal- 
culable, for  almost  aJI  the  progress  made  by  Norfolk  in  its 
agriculture,  is  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  flocks  and  cattle. 
Thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen  are  now  kept  where  hundreds 
only-  were  kept  formerly :  the  turnip  and  its  bulbous-rooted 
brethren  have  done  this.  The  constant  pressure  of  these 
animals  upon  the  soil  gives  it  firmness  and  cohesion,  and 
their  teaUie  make  it  prolific.  Half  a  century  ago,  Norfolk 
might  have  been  called  a  rabbit  and  rye  county :  in  itn 
northern  parts  wheat  was  almost  unknown — ^in  the  whole 
tract  of  country  which  lies  between  Holkham  and  Lynn  not 
an  ear  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  scarcely  believed  that 
an  ear  could  be  made  to  grow.    Now  the  most  abundant 
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crops  of  wheat  and  barley  wave  over  the  eotire  dUtrict*  It 
is  to  the  perseveriug  and  judicioiis  exertions  of  Mr.  Coke, 
that  we  are  chiefly  iadebted  for  this  improvement ;  and  it 
may  almost  be  said^  without  a  figui%  of  speech,  that  where- 
ever  he  has  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground,  a  blade  of  cori| 
has  sprung  up.  He  has  converted  a  desert  into  a  garden  or 
granary !  By  his  system  of  husbandry,  he  contrived  to 
fertilize  the  soiU  while  he  was  drawing  from  it  the  most  exu- 
berant supplies.  It  appeiM^s  from  Dr.  Rigby's  **  Account  qf 
Ifolkham  <tnd  ita  Agncqlture^"  which  we  knovr  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  having  heard  much  of  it  coqfirnied  from  the 
best  possible  authority,  that  on  Mr.  Coke's  apoession  to  hia 
estate^  som^  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  income  of 
it  was  2,200/.  a  year.  During  the  period  of  his  residence 
there,  he  has  planted  upwards  of  twq  thousand  acres  of 
land,  now  proudly  bearing  magnificent  ^yoods,  the  annual 
thinnings  and  trimmings  of  which  far  exceed  the  original 
rental  of  the  whole  estate.  When  Dr.  Rigby's  ps^mphlct  wai^ 
published  in  1818,  the  annqal  gross  produce  from  the  poleai, 
underwood,  and  spare  timber  of  the  Holkham  plantations, 
was  2,700/.  I  since  that  time  it  has  prodigiously  increased. 
The  master-spring  of  Mr.  Coke's  policy,  is  to  give  his  tenants 
^v«ry  possible  encouragement  to  improve  their  farms ;  ac- 
cordingly, he  lets  them,  not  indeed  at  half  their  value,  not 
on  lazy  rents,  which  would  probably  make  Is^y  farmers,  but 
on  fair  and  easy  terms,  with  liberal  covenants  and  long 
leases.  Long  leases  and  liberal  covenants  afford  the  best  of 
all  encourf^gements  to  agriculture ;  they  are  ten  times  better 
than  all  the  nonsensical  prizes  that  ever  were  bestowed, 
either  at  Holkham  or  elsewhere.  Societies  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  advancement, 
and  premiums  offered  to  those  who  excelled  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  it ;  some  have  been  held  out  for  raising 
the  greatest  quantity  of  particular  kinds  of  vegetables;  some 
for  gaining  the  greatest  extent  of  ground  from  the  sea;  some 
for  improving  waste  lands;  some  for  large  plantations  of 
lar^h,  oak,  Ssc,  and  some  for  the  invention  of  ingenious 
implements.  In  the  infancy  of  agriculture  these  things  may 
do  very  well ;  but  to  continue  them  afterwards,  is  a  very 
questionable  policy :  its  own  natural  profits  are  the  best  sti- 
mulus to  exertion,  and  the  best  rewards  of  it.  A  ffreat  deal 
of  ingenuity  has  often  been  wasted  about  fanciful  imple- 
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mentoy  which  are  thrown  aside  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  capital  has  been  forced  into  unprofitable  chan- 
nels by  the  excitement  of  these  premiums,  and  the  silly 
vanity  to  obtain  them.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  first 
noblemen  of  the  land  divided  their  time  between  the  senate 
and  the  sheep-fold,  and  were  as  happy  in  the  hog*sty  as  the 
drawing-room  ;  they  could  examine  the  points  of  a  bullock 
as  knowingly  and  dexterouslv  as  a  Clare-market  carcase- 
butcher.  We  shall  not  decicfe  on  the  degree  of  obligation 
which  the  consumer  b  under  to  those  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
fortmie  who  have  occasionally  condescended  to  be  umpires  on 
the  rival  and  disputed  beauty  of  two  South-down  wethers, 
or  Herefordshire  oxen.  It  mav  well  be  suspected  whether 
the  public  was  ever  much  benefited  by  the  sale  of  a  Leicester 
or  Merino  ram  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas ;  nor  is  the 
advantage  more  obvious  of  making  sheep  and  oxen,  ^br  the 
take  of  the  prize,  and  by  the  help  of  oil-c«ke  and  com,  so 
fat  and  greasy,  that  no  stomach  but  that  of  a  Cherokee  or 
a  Bosjesman  Hottentot  can  digest  the  meat.  Mr.  Bakewell 
first  introduced  the  fancy  breeds  of  stock,  and  did  unques- 
tionable service  in  calling  the  attention  of  grasiers  to  those 
qualities  of  disposition  and  shape  which  incline  an  animal 
to  fatten  on  the  least  quantity  of  food  and  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  bearing  also  the  smallest  proportion  of  bone 
and  offal  to  the  weight  of  its  carcase. 

Mr.  Coke  continued  his  annual  **  sheep-shearing'*  hbspi- 
talities  for  four  or  five-and-forty  years;  he  effected  infinite 
good ;  but  it  was  high  time  to  leave  them  off — they  became 
very  expensive  and  very  tumultuous :  the  object  for  which 
they  were  originally  instituted  had  long  been  attained,  and 
all  beyond  that  was  superfluous,  to  say  the  least  of  it :  the 
impulse  being  once  given,  it  should  be  left  to  itself.  At  the 
forty-teeond  anniversary  of  this  magnificent  festival, — a  fes- 
tival worthy  of  Triptolemus  himself, — Mr.  Coke  publicly 
stated,  that  when  he  began  it,  the  land  of  Holkham  was  so 
poor  and  unproductive,  that  much  of  it  was  not  worth  five 
shillings  an  acre ;  indeed,  he  said,  that  a  large  tract  had 
been  let,  tUhefree,  on  a  long  lease,  at  three  shillings  an 
acre.  At  the  expiration  of  this  tenant's  lease,  Mr.  Coke 
offered  him  a  new  one  for  twenty-one  years,  at  five  shillings 
per  acre,  but  the  farmer  had  not  courage  to  accept  it ;  he 
was  a  respectable  man,  and  Mr.  Coke  procured  tor  him  a 
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faim  under  another  gentleman^  and  took  the  land  in  question 
into  his  own  possession. 

Dr.  Rigby  states  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  from  long 
leases  and  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  the  total  increa$e  on  Mr.   Coke's 
Norfolk  rents" amounted  to  20,000/.  a  year,  not  only  without 
distressing  his  tenants,  but  with  improving  their  situation — 
a  creation  of  wealth,  he  observes,  probably  unexampled, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  in  populous  manu- 
facturing districts.     Many  improvements  in  husbandry  have, 
been  made  at  much  too  great  an  expense :  by  the  forced 
prices  of  produce  daring  the  war,  an  unnatural  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  agricultural  interest,  which,  being  withdrawn 
when  the  war  ceased,  left  a  dreadful  lassitude  and  languor 
as  its  necessary  consequence.    Much  laiger  crops  were  then, . 
and,  indeed,  are  now  obtained  than  fonuerly,  but  the  profits 
are  sometimes  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  to  obtain  them, 
and  it  is  a  grievous  mistake,  either  for  individuals  or  the 
state,  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  gron  produce  of  their 
farms,  or  of  the  country  at  large,  rather  than  on  the  net 
produce.    Wherever  an  increase  of  produce  can  be  obtained 
at  a  diminished  expense,  an  increase  of  wealth  ensues ;  but 
on  no  other  condition  :  to  assume  the  contrary,  is  to  assume 
that  the  wages  of  workmen  are  more  conducive  to  the  wealth 
of  anv  state,  or  of  any  farmer,  if  you  please,  than  the  pro- 
fits of  capital ;  and  that  a  state,  or  a  farm,  in  which  labour 
yields  an  amount  of  produce  only  equivalent  to  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  employed,  will  be  as  rich  or  prosperous  as 
another  state  or  farm  in  which  the  labour  employed  yields 
an  amount  of  produce  which  exceeds  the  wages  of  its  work- 
men, and  which,  by  means  of  this  excess,  can  maintain  a 
nun^r  of  ingenious  and  industrious  classes.     Net  produce, 
therefore,  is  the  measure  of  all  wealth  and  power,  whether 
on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one;   but  net  produce  must 
always  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production  ; 
and  as  machinbry  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  reducing 
this  cost,  the  more  it  can  be  substituted  for  manual  labour 
the  better,  since  it  leaves  a  larger  surplus  of  revenue  to  be 
employed  in  other  directions.    Machinery  has  been  no  where 
more  unsparingly  used  than  at  Holkham;   but  instead  of 
throwing  people  out  of  employment,  it  has  increased  the 
amount  of  it.    Three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  are 
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BOW  aaiataiDcd  on  the  wne  apace  of  § rouod  aa  befofc* 
Mr.  Coke  himaelf  stated ,  from  actual  eaumeraticMiy  at  one 
of  his  aheep-abews,  tliat  within  a  few  years,  since  cuUivation 
had  advanced  b^  the  anion  of  capital  and  akill,  and  by  the 
increased  use  of  machinery*  his  own  village  had  risen  fraat 
two  to  six  hnndred.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  ail 
abnndantly  provided  with  employment,  well  fed,  well  clothed* 
and  well  housed.  There  was  formerly  a  workhonse;  but 
Ihe  princ^l  inhabitanta  of  the  neighbourhood  representing 
to  him  that  it  was  no  longer  wanted,  but  became  a  burden 
to  keep  it  up,  the  namber  of  poor  being  so  much  diminished 
that  they  had  scarcely  any  inmates;  at  their  desire  the 
workhouse  was  pulled  down. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundati^m  of  manufactures,  since  the 
productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art;  but  all  im- 
provements in  it  should  be  carried  on  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  Umg  rtcn,  agriculture 
would  be  much  benefited  by  high  prices.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  husbandaMui  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  en- 
abled to  live;  they  are  the  consumers  of  his  goods,  they  are 
his  customers,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  more  extensive  is  his  market :  he  oonaults  his  own  in- 
terests, therefore,  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  which  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  population  of  a  country  can  be 
advantageously  promoted.  The  vegetative  powers  of  the 
earth  cannot  be  made  always  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  without  an  expense  which  no  increase  of  produce 
can  compensate ;  and  if  we  go  on  with  extraordinary  me- 
thods of  culture,  expecting  that  the  fecundity  of  any  soil  is 
inexhaustible,  we  deceive  ourselves.  The  mrmer  must  be 
compensated  by  high  prices,  which,  if  he  could  exact  them, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  community;  but  as  he  cannot  exact 
them,  the  ruin  must  fall  on  himself. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  com- 
parative productiveness  of  different  sorts  of  labour ;  9ome 
concede  the  pre-eminence  to  agriculture,  some  to  commerce ; 
but  idle  are  such  ducussions !  It  is  almost  like  discussing 
which  is  the  m<Me  usefiil  member,  the  leg  nr  the  arm.  All 
sorts  of  labour,  by  which  a  man  can  gain  his  living,  are,  in 
the  language  of  common  sense,  and  barring  all  metaphysical 
refinement,  productive.  Dull,  indeed,  must  that  man  be 
who  is  neither  witty  himself,  nor  the  cause  of  wit  in  others, 
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and  tterUe  musi  ht  that  labour  which  is  neithei  produciiv« 
kaelfy  nor  the  cause  of  prodnctiTcneM  to  oihen.  Here  liea 
the  mistake.  The  labour  of  a  musician,  it  is  true,  is  not 
fixed  on  a  permanent  object,  like  that  of  a  carpenter  or  a 
husbandman  ;  he  certainly  cannot  bottle  the  nc^es  Kvhich  he 
draws  from  his  fiddle,  as  the  peasant  bottles  the  juice  which 
he  draws  from  his  grapes ;  but  in  the  merry  season  of  vint- 
age»  when  the  plains  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne  are  alive 
to  every  feeling  of  joy  and  hilarity,  the  peasant  wiUi  gladly 
exchange  a  few  dusters  of  his  grapes  and  a  few  bottles  <tf 
his  wine»  with  the  minstrel  who  ahaU  set  the  dance  a-going 
by  the  sprigbtliness  of  his  music.  All  labour,  therefore^ 
that  has  an  exchangeable  value,  may  be  fairly  teraMd  pro* 
ductive^  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  It  was  the  faihum 
formerly  among  political  economists,  both  of  France  and 
England,  to  give  more,  perhaps,  than  its  due  honours  to  the 
plough :  it  certainly  is  no  less  the  fashion  in  theee  times  to 
withhold  from  it  even  the  commonest  courtesies  of  civility, 
and  to  defraud  it  of  its  due :  it  is  considered  by  the  new 
school  of  political  economists,  as  only  fit  to  be  encouraged 
in  youthful  or  half-civilized  communities,  and  as  beneath 
the  attention  of  a  nation  so  adult,  so  intellectual,  so  full  of 
capital,  and  so  pregnant  with  mechanical  science,  as  England. 
We  want  no  unfair  and  partial  protection  ;  we  want  not  the 
king  of  England,  like  the  emperor  of  China,  to  ploagh  a 
furrow  of  land  in  person  at  the  beginning  of  every  spring, 
attended  by  all  the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  empire ; 
we  want  no  high-priest  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
Chang-Ti,  for  the  ensurance  of  a  plentiful  crop ;  we  want 
no  divine  honours,  as  of  old  in  India,  to  be  paid  to  Bacchus, 
aad  in  Egypt,  to  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  natural  encourage- 
ment to  agriculture  is  an  industrious  population,  which  can 
purchase  ks  productions;  not  a  pennyless  and  wretched 
people,  like  those  of  Ireland  ;  such  a  population,  we  know 
too  well,  may  starve  in  the  midst  of  plentv ;  with  such  a 
population,  crops  may  fall  ungathered  to  the  ground,  aad 
afterwards,  the  ground  itself  fie  fallow,  from  the  want  of 
encouragement  to  till  it.  The  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  ex- 
ecrable, with  a  soil  of  unparalleled  fertility,  that  will  bear 
the  most  merciless  successiott  of  crops  wi&out  exhaustion* 
The  agriculture  of  Flanders,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  where  the  skill  of  the 
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farmer  has  to  contend  with  the  dinadvaiilagefl  of  an  inferior 
soil,  is  of  the  best  descriptioa.*  There  is  one  branch  of  it 
which  is  well  deserving  the  attentioD  of  the  Norfolk  farmer, 
and  of  tho§e  throughout  the  whole  country, — this  is  the  ex- 
treme and  ecanamical  attention  paid  by  the  Flemish  to  their 
working  horses. 

We  have  often  persuaded  ourselves  to  believe  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  working  horses  in  this  kingdom,  well  fed,  well 
groomdiy  wmi  kiadly  treated,  would  do  all  the  work  that  is 
performed  by  the  entire  number  now  ea^ployed :  undoubt- 
edly the  dray-horses  thst  we  see  in  the  beer-drays  and  coal- 
carts  of  London  are  in  the  very  highest  condition ;  and  of 
late  years,  the  velocipedes  that  are  harnessed  to  the  flying 
coaches  which  traverse  the  kingdom  in  every  direction  have 
been  beautiful  animals;  but  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
miserable,  jaded,  galled,  and  half-famished  things,  those 
dried  specimens  that  drag  the  hackney  coaches  in  Loudon, 
and  some  of  the  post-chaises  on  our  roads, — ^when  we  look 
at  the  lean-ribbed  wretches  in  our  hucksters'  and  pedlars* 
carts,  and  at  the  living  skeletons  that  disgrace  our  little 
farmers  and  jobbers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we 
then  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  economical  as  well  as 
humane  to  shoot  one-third  of  them,  and  keep  the  remainder 
better  ?    In  Flanders,  a  farmer  will  work  fifty  acres  of  land 
with  two  horses,  and  by  the  regularity  of  his  care  and  keep, 
will  preserve  them  in  excellent  condition,  while  the  great 
wheat  farmer  of  Fingal  will  keep  four  times  the  number  on 
the  same  extent^  which  are  fed  with  great  expense  and  little 
judgment,  which  are  always  over-worked  and  always  poor  : 
nay,  we  are  told  that  some  Irish  farmers  will  keep  sixteen 
horses  on  a  hundred  acres ;  *and  instances  have  ooourred  in 
which  three-fourths  have  died  within  the  year  by  hardship 
and  consequent  disease.     Is  it  not,  then,  a  most  beautiful 
provision  of  Providence,  that  humanity  and  self-interest  in- 
variably go  hand  in  hand  ?     A  Norfolk  man  can  hardly 
travel  twenty  miles  out  of  his  own  county,  without  seeing 
four  horses  yoked  to  a  plough,  with  a  boy  to  lead  and  a  man 
to  drive  them:  this  is  making  agriculture  too  expensive. 
The  Flemish  horses  are  very  compact  and  well-built,  much 
like  the  Suffolk  Punch ;  they  are  fed  on  cut  hay  or  rye- 

*  S«e  tb«  BeT.  Mr.  lUdcUffe't  **  Report "  of  the  FlcDiiab  AgricuUttre,  drawn  up  at 
Ibc  dciire  of  the  Farmlag  Society  of  Ireland. 
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straWy  with  oats,  and  after  every  feed  they  have  a  backet  of 
water  given  tfaeniy  richly  whitened  with  rye  or  oatmeal ;  a 
vessel  containing  this  composition  is  kept  in  every  stable, 
and  the  horses  are  not  sunered  to  have  any  other  drink  ; 
each  is  allowed  in  winter  fifteen  pounds  of  hay»  ten  pounds 
of  sweet  straw,  and  eight  pounds  of  oats,  every  day.  In 
summer,  clover  is  substituted  for  hay ;  but  the  oat  or  rye- 
meal  water  is  never  omitted ;  and  on  this  nutritious  drink 
the  Flemish  place  their  chief  reliance  for  being  able  to  do 
so  much  work  with  so  few  horses,  and  to  keep  those  horses 
in  good  condition.    This  is  a  lesson  worth  learning. 

We  have  said  that  the  agriculture  of  Norfolk  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  improvement  to  the  extended  culture  of  the 
turnip  and  its  congeners;  a  term  rather  vaguely  used,  per- 
haps, in  this  instance,  but  intended  to  signify  those  plants 
which  are  g^own  in  the  summer,  and  preserved  fresh  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  winter.  Parsnips 
and  carrots  are  not  in  general  cultivation  for  this  purpose 
among  us ;  they  require,  perhaps,  a  depth  of  soil  as  well  as 
friability,  which  cannot  always  be  had.  Potatoes  are  largely 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Postle,  of  Colney,  and  with  great  success, 
as  he  has  explained  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine ;  perhaps  on 
the  large  scale  on  which  he  uses  them,  they  would  answer 
his  purpose  still  better,  if  he  erected  some  simple  and  cheap 
apparatus  for  tteammg  them ;  Mr.  Curwen  has  done  this 
with  astonishing  advantage.  Cabbages  on  a  rich  deep  soil 
are  extremely  productive — they  are  subject  to  few  diseases, 
and  resist  frost  very  well,  but  they  are  not  an  article  oif 
general  culture,  .because  they  require  so  rich  and  deep  a  soil, 
and  because  also,  they  are  an  exhausting  crop — the  turnip* 
rooted  cabbage  was  successfully  cultivated  by  the  firH  sir 
Thomas  Beevor,  of  Hethel,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recommend,  if  he  did  not  in  fact  introduce  the  mangel 
wurzel  into  Norfolk.  On  the  culture  and  properties  of  both 
these  plants,  he  published  several  articles  in  the  papers  of 
the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
extension  of  the  latter  root,  in  consequence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty in  being  able  to  raise  the  turnip,  has  been  very  great 
within  these  last  few  years — it  has  some  advantages  over  the 
turnip,  but  the  balance  is  not  decidedly  in  its  favour — the 
fly  and  the  grub,  both  so  destructive  to  the  turnip,  do  not 
annoy  it;  so  that  it  is  not  a  very  precarious  crop  to  manage. 
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tfaonigh  it  it  an  expensive  one.  The  seed  of  the  mttBgal 
wursel  should  scarcely  he  (XMrered  with  earth,  it  lies  a  loog 
while  before  it  vegetates,  aad,  wiless  the  weather  is  verj 
rooisty  it  grows  slowly.  The  first  coasequeaoe  is,  that  it 
should  be  sowb  early  in  the  spring,  not  later  than  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May ;  the  next  consequence  is,  that,  with 
all  the  horseshoeing  and  hand-hoeing  in  the  world,  it  is  im- 
possible to  kec|>  the  land  so  clean  for  the  following  crop  of 
oats  or  barley,  as  when  it  is  prepared  for  turnips  in  the 
middle  of  June  or  July.  The  root  ijff  the  mangel  wutsel  «s 
large  and  fleshy,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter ; 
it  tiaes  above  the  ground  several  inches,  is  thickest  at  top, 
tapering  gradually  downwards;  the  roots  are  of  varioiM 
OMoun,  white,  yellow,  and  wed ;  it  is  not  in  estimation  for 
milch  cows ;  their  milk,  though  plentiful,  becomes  thin,  and 
the  butler  from  it  is  insipid.  It  was  cultivated  in  Germany 
long  beibre  it  came  to  us,  but  the  farmers  discovered  there, 
as  we  shall  soon  do  here,  that  althouf^  a  greater  weight  iptr 
acre  may  be  grown  of  mangel  wurzel  than  of  the  common 
turnip,  or  even  of  the  ruta  baga  (the  Swedish  turnip),  and 
although  cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  yet  that  they  are 
not  so  nourishing,  and  the  cattle  are  not  nearly  so  soon  fat- 
tened by  them.  They  will  bear  no  frost,  but  if  well  covered  in 
the  early  part  of  November,  they  may  be  preserved  through 
great  part  of  the  following  summer ;  in  this,  and  in  thetr 
exemption  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  consists  what  superi- 
ority they  have  over  the  common  turnip.  The  mangel  wunel 
should  not  be  given  to  stock  till  after  Christmas;  at  an 
eariior  period,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  juices,  they  have 
been  known  to  produce  incalculable  mischief ;  Irom  indiscie* 
tion  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Coke  lost  a  great  many  cows  in  one 
year.  It  is  always  prudent  to  give  a  quantity  of  iSbedet  with 
the  mangel  wursel — «attle  love  a  variety  of  diet,  and  thrive 
the  better  for  it ;  but  oil-cake,  and  linseed  bruised  and  mixed 
with  cut  hay  are  now-a-days  in  such  general  use  for  oxen 
•nd  sheep,  that  the  animals  seem  more  in  danger  of  dying 
from  surfeit,  than  of  not  thriving  on  account  of  the  insipraity 
of  their  food.  As  this  root  has  few  enemies  in  its  early 
growth  and  keeps  well,  it  may  be  adviseable  for  every  fiirmer 
to  grow  a  few  acres  of  it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season* 
particulariy  for  his  lean  hogs  in  summer ;  but  he  who  has  a 
soil  adapted  to  the  Swedish  tuniip,  had  much  better  be 


latisfied  vnih  that  best  of  all  roots,  tfafaa  trouble  hinMelf 
abo^t  t>ihers. 

Wben  Mr.  MarsbaU  puMished  his  **  Raral  Eoonomy  of 
Norfolk/*  in  1787,  he  said  that  <'  ao  country  had  less  variety 
of  impleineiits ;  there  is  not  perhaps  a  driU,  a  horse-hoe,  ot 
a  horse-rake  in  «asft  Norfolk ;"  these  are  his  very  words.     It 
IS  now  as  rare  to  see  a  field  of  oom  sown  broadcast,  as  it 
was  then  to  see  oife  drilled.    The  inventor  of  the  BRi^L  was 
the  very  ingenious  Mr  Tall,  who  had  likewise  the  merit  of 
introducing  the  horse-hoe — ihe  Tegularity  of  the  rows  of  corn 
effected  by  the  lirst  was  very  likely  to  suggest  the  use  of 
th«  second.    Mr.  ToU's  method  (see  his  *'  Husbandry,"  oh. 
ix.)  was  different  fronn  l^at  bow  practised,  but  whatever  ht 
advised  was  on  philosophical  fmnciples,  and  his  work,  as 
Br.  Darwin  says,  is  a  gi^at  effort  of  haman  genius,  how- 
<e^er  he  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  his  theory.     Mr» 
Tnll  used  to  drill  two  rows  of  wheat,  a  few  inches  from  eacih 
Other,  and  he  then  left  a  space  of  two  feet  or  «ven  more, 
w%en  he  drilled  two  more  rows  near  each  other,  for  the 
purpose  of -drawing  his  horse-hoe  between  each  double  row. 
He  preferred  the  horse-hoe  'to  the  hand-hoe,  because  it  was 
capable  of  turning  Over  the  soil  deeper,  and  therefore  it  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air  a  larger  portion  of  that  which 
had  before  been  excluded  from  it ;  by  this  means  too,  he 
rendered  the  soil  more  pervious  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
«nd  to  rains  and  dews.    His  opinion  was,  also,  that  by 
turning  up  earth  against  the  stems  of  the  young  wheat,  when 
they  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  so  as  to  cover  the  first  joint 
above  the  root,  new  stems  are  generated,  and  shoot  np  round 
•the  old  one,  thus  increasing  the  crop  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  transplantation.   The  real  cause  of  the  production  of  these 
new  stems  is  the  accnmnlation  of  earth  above  the  first  joint 
of  the  young  plant,  from  which  joint  new  buds  spring  out, 
generated  and  nourished  by  the  caudex  of  the  leaf  whidi 
surrounds  it,  and  which  afterwards  withers,  (see  Darwin's 
•'Phytologia,''  se<^.  ix.  8. 7.  and  sect.  xvi.  2.  2).    The  prac*- 
tioe  of  SBi*riNO,  or  diublino  wheat,  as  it  is  called,  origi- 
Rated  in  Norfolk :  several  communications,  giving  an  account 
of  the  new  method^  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bath  papers,  published  in  1780.    It  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  planting  a  few  grains  in  a  garden,  from  mere 
curiosity,  by  some  one  who  had  no  thought  of  extending  ittb 
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any  lucrative  purpose :  iti  success,  however,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  coDversation,  when  a  little  ianner  near  Norwich,  tried 
it  on  about  an  acre  of  land ;  a  few  others  followed  his  exam- 
ple, but  "they  were  aenerally  the  butt  of  their  neighbours* 
merriment  for  adopting  so  remarkable  a  practice ; ''  they 
had,  however,  considerably  better  crops  than  their  neigh- 
bours, which,  with  the  saving  of  seed,  engaged  others 
to  follow  them.  In  the  Bath  papers,  an  account  is  to  be 
found  of  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  dibbling  wheat, 
made  in  the  years  1774  and  1775,  which  fixes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  pretty  nearly  to  that  period;  sir 
Thomas  Beevor  was  a  frequent  and  useful  contributor  to  that 
work,  deservedly  celebrated  in  its  day;  he  was  a  careful 
observer,  and  drew  his  conclusions  accurately. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  subjects  to  which  we  must 
briefly  advert,  as  improvibg  the  agriculture  of  Norfolk,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  drain aob 
and  IRRIGATION.  Water,  like  fire,  to  use  an  expressive 
phrase,  is  an  excellent  servant,  but  a  very  bad  master ;  too 
much  of  it,  and  too  little,  are  alike  detrimental.  On  some 
parts  of  our  coast  the  ocean  is  making  rapid  encroachments, 
and  washes,  fens,  nnarshes,  swamps,  and  morasses  in  the 
interior,  occupy  a  large  and  comparatively  useless  portion 
of  the  soil  of  the  British  isles.  Much  of  this  useless  soil  has 
been,  and  more  may  still  be  reclaimed  by  embankment  and 
drainage;  and  the  water,  in  many  instances,  instead  of 
being  an  impediment  to  agriculture,  may  be  made  conducive 
to  its  advancement.  On  Uie  subject  of  drainage,  those  rea- 
ders who  desire  information,  will  consult  the  works  of  Dr. 
Dickson,  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Elkington,  Mr.  Wedge,  Mr. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Young,  Ac»  The  under-drainage  of  arable 
lands  is  a  more  recent  application  of  skill  than  the  surfaoe- 
dratning  of  meadows  and  morasses;  they  are  both  pretty 
well  understood  now,  indeed,  the  principles  of  both  are  the 
same ;  as  a  few  large  open  dykes  or  canals  are  cut  by  the 
side  of  hills  to  intercept  the  land  springs  from  flowing  over 
meadows,  &c.,  so  are  numerous  little  canals,  thirty  inches 
deep,  tapering  from  seven  or  eight  inches  at  top,  to  three  at 
bottom,  cut  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine  yards  asunder,  and 
all  communicating  with  main  drains,  as  they  are  termed, 
and  which  are  two  inches  deeper,  to  carry  off  the  water  into 
the  ditches  which  surround  the  field.     Under-draining  is  an 
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expensive  piece  of  husbandry,  but  in  many  of  our  flat-laying 
farms,  and  particularly  on  those  which  have  a  retentive, 
clayey,  sub-soil,  the  land  is  literally  worth  nothing  without  it, 
and  will  often  yield  productive  crops  by  its  assistance.  With 
respect  to  irrigation,  nature  has  pointed  out  this  as  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  pregnant  sources  of  fertility. 
In  the  drier  and  wanner  countries  of  the  world,  in  Arabia 
and  Persia,  for  instance,  in  Egypt  and  Hindoostan,  where 
the  periodical  overflowings  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  are  invariably  followed  by  exube- 
rant fecundity  when  the  waters  bave  subsided,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  impressed  with  the  fertilizing  effects  of 
irrigation ;  accordingly,  in  those  countries,  also  in  China, 
and  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Italy,  numerous  canals  and  aqueducts  have  been  dug 
through  hills,  and  carried  over  valleys,  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  the  soil.  In  the  colder  and  more  humid  climate  of 
the  British  Islands,  this  necessity  was  not  so  imperious,  and 
therefore  not  so  obvious ;  but  every  where  is  necessity  the 
mother  of  invention :  Mr.  Eraser  says  that  lie  found  the 
sloping  sides  of  many  of  the  Him^a  mountains  cultivated 
with  com  by  having  been  artificially  cut  into  a  succession  of 
terraces,  rising  like  a  flight  of  steps  one  above  the  other. 
The  Him^la  mountains  are  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  stretching 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Burhampooter,  and  dividing  the  plains 
of  Hindoostan  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  Not  only  must 
industry  the  most  indefatigable  have  been  exerted  by  tbese 
poor,  isolated,  and  half- civilized  mountaineers,  but  con- 
siderable forethought  also,  in  cultivating  with  corn,  rice, 
poppies,  and  tobacco,  the  rugged,  rocky,  and  precipitous 
sides  of  their  hills.  As  the  declivities  are  cut  into  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces,  the  level  is  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  the 
rivulet,  which  is  often  laboriously  diverted  from  its  course 
to  irrigate  these  narrow  stripes,  is  never  suffered  to  wash 
away  the  soil,  but  after  having  performed  its  duty  to  the 
higher  tenaces,  it  is  collected  again,  and  conducted  to  those 
beneath ;  oftentimes  it  is  carried  across  a  deep  dell,  by  means 
of  long  hollow  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow 
have  noticed  the  extensive  practise  of  irrigation  among  the 
Chinese,  who  suffer  not  an  inch  of  soil  to  lie  uncultivated. 
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But  even  in  oar  northern  climate^  and  under  our  clovdy 
skies,  mucli  admntage  has  be^n  deriTed  from  oocnaioaaity 
covering,  our  meadotr  lands  with  water.  The  necessity  of 
a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  process  of  vegetation  is  too  ob- 
vioos  to  be  insisted-  on ;  many  roots  lose  sin  parts  out  of 
seven  of  their  original*  weight  by  being. dried,  leaves  do  the 
same  ;  this  moisture  is  not  exhaled  in  the  common  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  during  the  life  of  the  plant ;  there  is,  never* 
tbeless,  an  abundant  perspiration  always  going  on  from  all 
veg^ctabktt,  and  which  must  be  compensated  by  a  ootres- 
poBKling  absorptloa  from  the  earth  as  well  as  from  the  at* 
uiospherOb  Tne  diffiiaien  of  mere  moisture,  then,  ovcar  the 
meadotrr  wonld  be  an  advantage ;  but  there  is  a  still  greater 
advantage  when  yxm  can  overflow  them  with  water  from 
rivers-  alter  sudden  rains^  or  from  strong  springs :  such 
water  is  impregnated  with  fertUiting  materials ;  the  river 
brings  down  a  dime  and  muddy  water,  recrements  of  putrid 
animals  and  decayed  vegetables ;  wliile  the  springs  which 
pass  through  beds  of  marl,*  or- chalk,  orliroesfooe,  are  re- 
plete with  calcareous  matter  which  they  hold  in  solution, 
and  wUieh  they  deposit  while  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
upon  the  surface  for  a  short  time,  or  slowly  to  trickle  over 
it;  There  is  another  advantage  to  be  found  in  this  climate, 
namely,  that  grass  may  be  protected  in  the  vernal  months 
from  the  extreme  cold  .to  which  it  is  often  then  exposed, 
iKfhen  it  roost  requires  protection.  The  rein  deer  moss  in 
Sibctia,  vegetates  beneath  the  snow,  at  a  tempe^ture  of 
forty  dff^ees;  and  many  of  out*  late-sown  wheats  ia  Norfolk 
scarcely  vegetate  until  they  are  covered  with  snow. 

There  are  certain  plants^  indeed^  which  require  the  tern* 
peiature  of  snow  for  their  growth,  while  others  require  8d» 
to  lOO*  (If  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. — See  ''Some  Bxperi- 
ments  on  the  Fnngi^  which  constitute  the  Colouring  Matter 
of  the  Red  Si*ow  discovered  in  Bafiin's  Bay,  by  Mr.  Bauer/' 
in  the  Pkil.  TrOM.  fir  1880,  pari  2<  Mr.  Bauer  asoer- 
tained  that  tUese  fungi  really  vegetate  add  propagate  in 
snow^  by  immersing  in'  that' substance  some  of  the  s«llmeiit 
of  the  red  shofr  which  had  been  brought  over.  He  found 
that  they  grew  beautifully  inthe  hard  frozen  mass^  and  per- 
forated it  with  nttiiferous  eells»  which  were-  filled  with  the 
vegetating  plaats.    A  sheet  of  tlnn  ice  over  our  meadows 
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would  defend  the  roots  of  grass  from  a  sererity  of  cold,  to 
which  they  are  often  exposed  withoot  it.  Another  advantage 
from  overflowing  is  often  found  in  the  destruction  of  what 
are  called  marsh-wimng;  the  Yarmouth  marshes  are  occa- 
camonally  much  infested  by  them ;  these  marshes  form  a 
vast  level,  containing  many  thousand  acres,  of  a  black  and 
somewhat  moory  soil,  "  formed  originally »  perhaps,"  says 
Mr.  Marshall,  <*  of  sea  mod,  it  being  highly  prolMible  that 
the  whole  level  was  once  an  estuary  of  the  Uerman  ocean.'' 
Until  about  sixty  years  ago,  this  valuable  tract  lay  princi- 
pally  under  water,  except  in  a  dry  summer;  but  by  the 
^erection  of  mills  and  the  opening  of  drains,  it  is  now 
freed  from  the  surface  water  in  spring,  so  thitt  cattle  may 
be  turned  into  them  in  the  month  of  May,  and  may  be  kept 
there  until  November ;  there  are  water  fences  across  them 
in  all  directions,  for  the  separation  of  different  properties, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  inclosures.  These  marshes  are 
infested  by  a  grub,  which  often  destroys  many  acres  of 
grass  by  eating  off  the  roots  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face ;  wherever  they  congregate,  the  grass,  which  is  totally 
dead,  looks  as  brown  as  the  soil  itself.  The  grub  is  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  a  small  goose-quill ;  its  colour  is  a  dark,  dusky  brown, 
with  a  black  head,  and  two  whitish  lines  wave  irregularly 
from  the  head,  along  the  back,  to  the  tail.  By  overflowing 
the  marshes  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  grubs  may  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 

It  will  not  be  expected  in  so  very  brief  and  defective  a 
summary  as  we  are  obliged  to  give  of  the  rural  economy  of 
of  the  county,  that  we  should  offer  any  thing  like  an  opinion 
as  to  the  best  time  and  method  of  performing  irrigation ; 
many  works  have  been  written  on  the  snbject — we  shall  be 
content  with  a  few  short  hints.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  quantity  of  water  bronght  on  the  land  be  only 
enough  to  give  vigour  to  the  plants,  without  overcharging 
their  vessels ;  by  what  is  called  catck-wcrk^  it  may  be  con- 
ducted very  evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  meadow,  and 
carried  off  without  being  allowed  to  stagnate;  a  moving 
sheet  of  water  about  an  inch  in  depth  may  be  made  con- 
tinually to  flow  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  deposit  evenly  the 
fertilizing  materials  which  are  dissolved  or  diffused  in  it. 
In  many  cases  it  is  essential  to  economize  water ;  on  this 
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account,  it  is  neces^ry  that  the  declivity  of  the  land,  if 
artificial,  should  be  made  gentle ;  and  if  naturally  rapid,  that 
it  should  be  counteracted  by  checks.  If  the  water  which  is 
conducted  over  gprass  land  passes  with  a  rapid  current,  what- 
ever fertilizing  matter  it  may  contain  is  liable  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  instead  of  being  deposited  on  the  soil ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  stagnant, 
the  natural  herbage  becomes  languid,  and  yields  to  aquatics. 
The  superfluent  water,  therefore,  should  pass  in  a  thin,  an 
even,  and  a  languid  current,  and  after  it  has  performed  its 
duty,  should  be  drawn  off  without  delay.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  metallic  or  mineral  particles,  is  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  that  which  is  laden  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter  of  any  sort,  leaves,  roots,  &c.,  which  are  often  washed 
down  from  hills,  is,  on  the  contrair,  most  nutritious.  It  is 
imprudent  to  pass  water  over  meadows  in  very  hot  weather, 
for  when  the  vessels  of  the  plants  are  filled  by  the  heat 
causing  it  to  ascend  suddenly,  a  succeeding  cold  morning 
will  perhaps  materially  injure  the  herbage.  After  the  grass 
shoots,  and  the  season  has  become  mild,  water  sparingly, 
and  not  at  all  in  summer,  except  in  severe  drought,  nor  then, 
unless  the  water  be  clear  and  sweet,  for  muddy  water,  even 
if  impregnated  with  the  most  fertilizing  matter,  will,  at  that 
time,  render  the  grass  foul  and  unpalatable  to  cattle.  The 
chemical  operations  of  nature  are  performed  in  her  secret  la- 
boratory with  great  certainty,  but  they  requi re  time.  Nothing 
is  more  true  than  that  the  corrupted  substances  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  the  most  powerful  promoters  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  that  what  was  last  year  a  putrid  poisonous  mass 
is,  by  circulating  through  a  system  of  organized  bodies,  con- 
verted in  the  next,  into  wholesome  nourishment  for  the 
support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  time  is  necessary 
for  this  process  of  assimilation.  If  you  want  to  force  a 
piece  of  upland  grass,  in  order  to  mow  it  in  the  summer,  you 
would  manure  it  in  the  winter ;  but  you  would  not  manure 
it  in  the  spring  immediately  before  you  turned  iu  sheep  to 
feed  it  off — you  would  taint  your  grass  rather  than  improve 
ita  goodness,  and  thus  kill  it  with  kindness.  It  should  be 
i-emembered  also,  that  autumnal  floods  bring  with  them  a 
^^ater  quantitv  of  putrescent  matter  than  those  of  winter ; 
they  are  more  fertilizing  in  themselves,  therefore,  and  irriga- 
tion being  performed  in  the  early  winter  months,  gives  time 
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for  nature  to  carry  on  her  chemical  operations.  Dr.  Dickson *9 
"  Practical  Agriculture/'  Mr.  Marshall  *'  On  the  Landed 
Property  of  England/*  Dr.  Darwin's  "  Phytologia/V  Mr. 
Wright  <'On  the  Art  of  Floating  Land/'  may  he  advantage- 
ously consulted  on  this  suhject.  Dr.  Dickson  quotes  a 
remarkable  fact  relative  to  the  fatal  effects  of  watered  mea- 
dows on  sheep  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  investigated  the  particulars  minutely,  nor  has 
he  endeavoured  to  account  for  so  singular  a  circumstance, 
as,  that  the  grass  of  watered  meadows  should  be  nourishing 
to  sheep  in  spring,  and  destructive  to  them  in  autumn :  the 
fact  alluded  to  is  recorded  in  the  " Sussex  Report,*'  ''Eighty 
ewes  from  Weyhill  fair  were  turned  into  some  iields^  adjoining 
a  watered  meadow,  a  score  of  them  broke  into  the  meadow 
for  a  night,  and  were  taken  out  in  the  morning  and  kept 
till  lambing ;  they  produced  twenty  two  lambs,  all  of  which- 
lived,  but  every  one  of  the  ewes  died  rotten  before  May-day ; 
the  remaining  sixty  made  themselves  fat,  nor  could  a  rotten 
sheep  be  discovered  among  them."  Perhaps,  after  all,  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  meadow — if  sheep  infected  with  the 
rot  had  recently  been  pastured  on  the  meadow,  the  infection 
which  they  left  behind  them  would  probably  be  communi- 
cated to  their  followers;  the  fact  ought  to  have  been  examined 
into,  for  it  wears  a  formidable  and  doubtful  aspect;  possibly 
they  caught  a  violent  cold  from  lying  on  the  wet  meadow, 
which  terminated  in  the  rot,  from  which  they  died. 

There  is  one  more  subject  which  we  must  not  suffer  to 
pass  without  notice,  for  it  originated  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Coke,  has  the  merit  of  having  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  inoculating  pasture  land.  Mr. 
Blakie,  the  steward  of  Mr.  Coke,  in  his  **  Observations  on 
the  Conversion  of  Arable  into  Pasture  Land,"  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  process,  with  ample  instructions  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  adopt  the  practice.  The  thought 
occurred  to  Mr.  Blomfield,  that  instead  of  the  slow  and 
precarious  method  of  laying  dtncn  land  for  a  permanence  by 
sowing  seeds,  he  might  more  quickly  and  more  certainly 
effect  this  production  of  an  old  pasture  by  placing  pieces  of 
turf  or  flag,  of  three  or  four  inches  square,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, leaving  an  interval  uncovered  equal  to  that  which  is 
covered  by  the  pieces  of  flag.  We  have  all  observed — but 
he  had  the  sagacity  to  profit  by  the  observation — that  pieces 
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of  flag  laid  on  hedge-row  banks,  and  beaten  down  firmly 
with  a  spade  when  the  banks  are  dressed,  soon  extend  them- 
selves till  they  join  each  other  and  cover  the  entire  bank,  if 
Iree  from  weeds,  with  a  similar  6ag ;  one  acre  of  grass  is 
thus  soon  converted  into  two,  for  the  naked  interstices  of 
the  pasture  from  which  the  stripes  of  grass  are  taken  are 
floon  filled  up  by  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  thoiie  which 
remain.  In  a  single  summer,  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  very 
good  pasture  Aus  produced  by  what  Mr.  Blomfield  whim- 
aically  oalls  inocuiiHoH.  A  crop  of  oats  or  wheat  may  be 
grown  the  first  year  on  the  neW'^laid  land,  and  defray  the 
€xpence  of  the  process. 

After  all,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  system  of  **  Ino- 
culation'* has  certainly  not  spread  very  widely,  and  our 
farmers  seem  inclined  to  let  their  intended  pastures.''  catch 
the  infection'*  of. herbage  ''in  the  natural  way."  This  being 
the  ease,  &  proper  selection  of  seeds  is  of  great  consequence, 
so  that  the  grasses  may  be  adapted  to  the  qualities  of  the 
land  which  is  to  bear  them  :  some  are  more  impatient  of  hu- 
midity than  others,  and,  consequeatly,  are  only  suited  to  dry 
^Is;  others  delight  in  moisture,  and  are  unable  to  bear  the 
effects  of  heat  and  drought ;  some  bear  cold  better  than 
others,  and  therefore  may  be  safely  3owa  on  those  high  and 
efxposed  situfttions,  which  would  be  fatal  to  more  tender 
sorts.  Some  grasses  shoot  early  in  the  spring,  an  object 
generally  of  great  consideration ;  some  have  a  rank  and 
exuberant  growth,  affording  a  laige  but  coarse  produce, 
whilst  others  spread  themselves  in  a  lateral  direction,  yield- 
ing less  abundantly,  but  bearing  grass  of  a  finer  and  more 
delicate  quality.  In  the  vegetable  world,  as  in  the  animal, 
the  most  strong  and  powerful  will  exercise  their  authority, 
and  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  weakeir. 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  an  excellent  autharity,  has  justly  re- 
marited  that,  in  making  experiments,  persons  are  apt  to 
conclude  too  hastily  from  the  , appearance  which  a  plant 
assumes  on  its  being  first  planted  or  sown,  as  the  most 
insignificant  vegetable  will  often  make  a  great  shew  when 
its  fibres  have  fresh  earth  to  shoot  into.  The  trial  comes 
when  it  has  been  in  a  meadow  or  pasture  several  years, 
when  its  fibres,  from  long  growth,  are  matted  together,  and 
when  it  meets  with  powerful  neighbours  to  dispute  every 
inch  pf  ground  with  it ;  if  it  continues  productive  then,  it 
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iuiij»t  have  merit.  Lucerne,  if  left  to  itself,  i»flOOii  overpow- 
eied ;  broad-leaved  clover,  which  is  uadoubtedlv  a  peren- 
nial, produces  an  abundant  crop  the  first  year ;  but  let  the 
field  be  left  to  itself,  and  the  clover,  like  the  lucerne,  will 
yearly  diminish,  "  not  because  it  is  a  biennial,*'  says  Curtis, 
*'  as  has  been  often  supposed,  but  because  plapts  hardier  or 
more  congenial  to  the  soil,  usurp  its  place."  This  shews, 
therefore,  that  when  a  good  plant  is  introduced,  it  should 
also  be  a  powerful  one,aiBdjBuch  as  pan.ke^p  possession  and 
continue  to.be  productive. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  land  which  is  intended 
for  herbage  should  be  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  should  be 
rich,  and  finely  pulverized.  The  natural  grasses,  which  ex- 
perienced cultivators  have  found  to  possess  some  or  other  of 
the  valuable  qualities  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  in 
the  most  considerable  degree,  are,  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
grass,  {authoasanthum  odoratum);  meadow  fox-tail  grass, 
(Alt^l^eeurus  praienHg)  ;  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  (poa 
prat&ms):  rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  (poa  trivialis): 
meadow  fescue  grass,  (festuca  pratemis) ;  sheep's  fescue, 
(fettuoa  ovina) ;  hard  fescue,  (featuca  duritucula) ;  crested 
dog's-tail  grass,  (af$Miuru$  erigUUus):  ray  grass,  (lolium 
perenne);  meadow  soft  grass,  or  Yorkshire  white,  (holcus 
lanatug) ;  rough  cock's-foot,  (daetylU  glomerata)  ;  tall  oat- 
grass,  (avena  elaiior);  meadow  cat's-tail,  or  Timothy, 
Cphieum  pratense);  yarrow,  (achilhea  millefolium);  white 
clover,  (trifoUnm  repent) ;  cow-grass,  (trifoUum  medium)  ; 
trefoil,  (medicago  lupulina) ;  rib-grass,  (plantago  lauceo- 
l^^) :  grass-leaved  plantain,  (pkmtago  tenuifolia) ;  and 
burnet,  (poterium  aanguitorba). 

But  as  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  kuow  what  are  the  best 
grasses,  but  likewise  what  are  the  soils  best  adapted  to  each, 
we  shall  close  this  short  account  of  them  with  the  arrange- 
ment recommended. by  Dr.  Dickson  iu  his  ''Practical  Agri- 
culture." For  clayey  eoils  he  recommends,  marl  or  cow-grass, 
rough  cock*s-fuot,  crested  dog's-tail,  meadow  fescue,  meadow 
fox-tail,  rough-stalked  meadow,  tall  oat-grass,  trefoil,  mea- 
dow soft  or  Yorkshire  white,  and  Timothy.  For  homy  soils, 
white  clover,  ray  or  rye-grass,  meadow  fescue,  meadow  fox- 
tail, crested  dog's-tail,  poa  or  common  meadow  grass,  mea- 
dow soft  grass  or  Yorkshire,  Timothy,  smooth-stalked  mea- 
dow grass,  sheep's  fescue,  hard  fescue,  yarrow,  and  lucerne. 
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Od  sandy  toils,  white  clover,  rye  grass,  Yorkshire  wliitc, 
sweet-scented  vernal,  sheep  fescue,  yarrow,  burnet,  trefoil, 
and  rib-grass.  On  chalky  soils,  yarrow,  burnet,  trefoil, 
white  clover,  and  sainfoin.  LAstly,  on  peaty  soils.  Dr. 
Dickson  recommends,  white  clover,  crested  dog's-tail,  rough 
cock's-foot,  rib-grass,  meadow  soft  grass  or  Yorkshire  white, 
rye-grass,  meadow  fox-tail,  meadow  fescue,  and  meadow 
cat's-tail  or  Timothy. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  list  which  may  not 
be  subject  to  exceptions.  The  practical  farmer  will  do  well 
to  look  to  those  grasses  which  grow  wild  on  his  hedge-rows, 
and  banks,  and  by  the  road-side  of  the  fields  he  wishes  to 
lay  down.  These  grasses  are  adapted  to  the  soil,  or  they 
would  not  grow  wild  ;  and  they  are  also  powerful,  or  they 
would  have  been  smothered ;  then  let  him  examine  which 
flower  earliest,  and  which  the  sheep  and  young  cattle  like 
best.  Having  ascertained  these  things,  let  him  at  the  proper 
season  employ  a  few  women  and  children  to  collect  their 
seeds  separately,  and  if  he  sows  them  the  next  year,  he  will 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  a  very  good  herbage. 

Many  grasses  propagate  themselves  more  by  their  roots 
than  by  their  seeds,  especially  where  their  stems  arc  per- 
petually destroyed  by  the  grazing  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  geese ; 
and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  inoculation  takes  effect. 
The  stems  of  grasses  consist,  in  general,  of  joint  above  joint, 
wilhout  lateral  branches,  each  joint  seems  to  be  a  suc- 
cessive plant  growing  on  the  preceding  one,  and  generated 
in  the  bosom  of  the  leaf  which  surrounds  it ;  the  stem,  there- 
fore, may  be  esteemed  a  succession  of  leaf-buds,  until  at 
length  a  flower- bud  is  produced  on  the  summit.  (See  Dar- 
win's  Phytohgia,  sect,  xviii.  1.  1.  also  sect.  ix.  3. 1.)  In 
some  grasses, — dog's  grass,  twitch  grass,  or  couch  grass, 
&c.,  the  root  consists  of  joints,  as  well  as  the  stem,  which 
will  grow,  like  potatoe  bulbs,  into  a  new  plant,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  farmer.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  plant  of 
grass  consists  not  only  of  a  tuft  of  leaves  surrounding  the 
root,  but  that  the  three  or  four  lower  joints  of  the  stem,  as 
of  wbcat^siraw,  are  so  many  successive  leaf-buds,  which  are 
generated  bv  the  caudex  of  the  leaf  which  surrounds  each 
joint ;  and  hence,  that  with  the  design  of  producing  much 
herbage  for  cattle,  the  propagation  of  new  leaves  from  the 
root  is  principally  to  be  attended  to  ;  but  with  the  design  of 
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{producing  hay  or  winter  fodder,  the  leaf-buds  of  the  stem 
are  principally  to  be  attended  to.  For  the  former  of  these 
purposes,  the  stem  should  be  eaten  down  as  soon  as  it  rises, 
whence  more  grass  leaves  will  spring  from  the  root :  for  the 
second  purpose,  the  leaf-buds  which  constitute  the  stem  of 
grass  should  be  cut  down  before  the  flower-stem  at  its  sum  • 
mit  has  begun  to  ripen  its  seeds ;  as  at  that  time,  the  sweet 
juice  lodged  in  the  joint  below  the  flower-stem  becomes  ex- 
pended on  the  seed,  and  the  stem  becomes  converted  into 
straw  rather  than  hay.  Hence  it  is  readily  understood  why 
those  pastures  which  are  perpetually  grazed  are  so  much 
thicker,  or  closer  crowded  with  grass  roots,  than  those  which 
are  annually  mowed ;  and  why  grass  cut  young  makes  so 
much  sweeter  and  more  nutritive  hay,  than  that  which  has 
ripened  and  shed  its  seed.  And  lastly,  continues  Darwin, 
why  the  hay  from  grass  cut  young  is  so  much  more  liable 
to  take  Are  if  ricked  too  moist:  because  the  greater  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  joints  of  the  stems  produces  so  violent  a 
fermentation,  when  it  has  suflicient  water  to  dissolve  it,  that 
it  generates  so  much  heat  as  to  burst  into  flame. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society,  is  a  curious  paper  on  the  subject  of  grasses,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Don,  at  that  time  superintendant  of  the  Botanic 
garden,  at  EUiinburgh.  He  gives  several  instances  of  the 
pertinacity,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  some  plants  to  pecu- 
liar soils  and  situations,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  others  to 
circumstances  in  order  to  eflect  the  continuance  of  their 
species.  In  the  moist  and  cold  springs  of  this  climate,  many 
annual  and  biennial  plants  shoot  out  vigorous  branches 
which  cannot  generate  flower-buds  soon  enough  to  ripen 
their  seeds  during  our  short  summers.  Darwin,  in  his 
'*  Phytologia,''  says  that  "some  of  our  grasses  are  viviparous, 
that  is,  that  they  bear  bulbs  on  their  stems  after  flowering, 
instead  of  seeds,  which  in  time  drop  off  and  strike  into  the 
ground,  like  the  Polygonum  Viviparum  and  the  Allium 
Magicum;  which  circumstance  is  said  to  obtain  in  many 
Alpine  grasses,  whose  seeds  are  annually  devoured  by  small 
birds,"  (Phyt.  sect,  xviii.  1.1.)  A  remarkable  confirmation 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Don's  Poa  Alpina,  which  he 
found  on  a  high  rock  called  Corbie  Craig,  and  among  stones 
near  Airly  castle,  in  Angus-shire ;  it  is  also  found  near  the 
summit  of  several  of  the  Highland  Alps,  but  in  these  very 
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elevated  sUualioos  it  is  always  vivipanMS,  that  is»  ita  doivera 
become  perfect  miQute  plants,  which  drup  off  and  strike  root 
in  the  gnmad.  Even  in  the  i»ost  lofty  and  barren  sitaa- 
tionsy  which  could  never  belumed  to  account  otherwise,  Mr. 
Don  Aays,  thai  this  plant  would  make  excelleat  pasture ; 
it  forms  a  fpood  foggage,  and  grows  through  the  winter : 
the  Poa  Alpina,  therefore,  b  one  o(  the  best  of  grasses  for 
procuring  a  green  sod  for  pai»Uire  on  upland  grounds,  whese 
few  good  grasses  would  vegetate. 

We  have  not  many  such  high  grounds  in  Norfolk,  but  we 
have  flat  arid  soils  that  are  often  parched  up  or  blown  awny 
for  the  want  of  herbage ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  as  there  are  many  plants. wbi4;h  delight  in  a  fertile  soil, 
and  would  soon  be  starved  in  a  sterile  one,  so  there  are  soioe 
few  others,  which  literally  cannot  bear  high  Iwing ; .  and 
notwithstanding  the  general  principle  of  accommodation  to 
soils  and  climates  which  prevails  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  cannot  be  made  to  succeed  except  in 
a  barren  soil,  congenial  to  that  which  gave  them  birth.    Mr. 
Don  mentions  the  Aira  jQexuosa  as  preierring  a  dry  soil, 
and  the  Aira  ulig^nosa,  from  its  being  always  found  in  a 
wet  and  marshy  soil,  as  being  both  of  this  description.     He 
repeatedly  tried  to  cultivate  both  these  in  a  rich  soil,  and 
never  succeeded.     The  Aira  uliginosa  will  not  succeed  on  a 
dry  barren  soil,  nor  the  Aira  flexuosa  on  a  wet  barren  one, 
but  both  thrive  ou  the  soils  indicated  by  nature.     The  Poa 
Nemoralis,  and  the  Poa  Glauca,  are  both  to  be  recommended 
for  the  improvement  of  baiTeu  soils  ;  Don  found  the  .Glauca 
among  the  rocks  of  Ben  Lawers ;  horses,  cows,  and  sheep 
are  fond  of  it,  and  i  there  is  no  soil,  however  sterile,  in  which 
it  will  not  thrive.      The  Poa  Compressa  (JFiat'StaUted  Mea- 
daw^nm)  will  not  succeed  in  moist  or  manured  ground, 
but  may   be    cultivated    in   stony  places,    and  will  grow 
where  few  other  grasses  will;    but  it  must  be  r^ected 
from  fields  where  corn  is  grown,  for  it   is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  eradicated.    The  Festnca  Rubra,  of  ''  Flora 
Britannica,**  (Creeping  Fescue),   might  perhaps  be   used 
with  advantage  on  some  parts  of  the  Norfolk  coast :   like 
the  Arundo  Arenaria,  this  grass  tends  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  often  prevents  it 
from  overwhelming  great  tracto  of  the  neighbouring  soil. 
The  Sesleria  Ccarulea,  Blue  moor  grass  (Cynoturus  Ccerule- 
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ovu,  L.)  18  the  earliest  of  British  grasses,  producing  its 
flowers  about  the  end  of  March,  and  ripening  in  May ;  it  is 
said  to  yield  well,  and  is  little  effected  by  soil  or  situation. 
Mr.  Don  says  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  severity  of  win- 
ter, and  for  earliness  of  gprowth  and  thickness  of  pasturage, 
is  unrivalled.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  this  gentleman 
was  not  a  visionary  theorist ;  from  his  infancy  he;  felt  an 
irresistible  and  almost  instinctive  attach  meat  to  the  delight- 
ful objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom :  this  invincible  pro- 
pensity to  botanical  study  indnoed  him  in  a  great  measure 
to  abandon  the  more  ordinary  paths  of  industry,  and  devote 
himself  to  his'  favourite  pursuit.  At  his  outset  in  life,  he 
formed  the  arduous  resolution  of  visiting  every  corner  of  his 
native  country  in  search  of  its  vegetable  productions,  and 
for  five-and-twenty  years  before  he  published  his  essay,  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  making  several  botanical  excursions 
every  year,  particularly  (o  the  alpine  dbtricts  of  the  High- 
lands, where  he  spent  many  days  and  nights  among  the  lofty 
cliffs,  far  from  any  human  habitation,  animated,  as  he  tells 
us,  by  the  attainment  or  by  the  hope  of  botanical  discoveries. 
The  favourite  objects  of  his  study  were  the  British  grasses, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  examining  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  in  their  native  soils  and  situations. 

But  we  are  admonished  to  draw  Uiis  survey,  rapid  as  it  is, 
to  a  close :  we  have  said  that  Mr^  Coke  attributes  much  of  the 
progress  made  by  Norfolk  in  its  agriculture  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  flocks,  which  unavoidably  demand  an  extension  of 
farms  to  graze  them.  If  these  flocks,  however,  become,-  as 
{experience  has  pro^'ed  they  do,  the  means  of  increastng  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  then  must  the  large  farms  which 
they  require  be  advantageous  to  the  community.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Coke  has  not  enlarged  his 
farms  by  swallowing  np  those  that  were  small  and  con- 
tiguous, but  by  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation;  and 
principally  those  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  they  would  not 
separately,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  reimbursed  the  expence 
of  enclosure,  tillage,  and  the  erection  of  those  various  build- 
ings which  a  farm  requires.  He  has  not  been  inattentive,  as 
Dr.  Rigby  truly  observes,  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  and  increasing  labourers  on  his  difl^erent 
estates;  the  extent  of  cottage  occupations  of  a  superior 
character  being  probably  iraequalled  in  any  other  merely 
agricultural  district.     Whatever  may  be  the  modern  theory 
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of  population  ;  and  its  constant  pressure  against  the  limits  of 
food  ;  whatever  semhlance  of  confirmation  it  may  find  in  the 
half-starved  swarms  of  Ireland,  and  however  the  practicable 
application  of  it  to  that  miserable  country  may  be  deemed 
necessary ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  advocates  for 
any  sweeping  measures  for  the  consolidation  of  farms,  at  the 
expence  of  the  dispersion,  and  ruin  of  their  inhabitants — 
we  would  not  throw  down  the  boundary  fences  of  half  a  score 
small  farms,  the  seat  of  industry,  frugality,  and  content,  iu 
order  to  make  one  large  one.  In  a  well  regulated  com- 
munity, there  must  be  farms  of  all  sizes,  in  accommodation 
to  capitals  of  all  sizes,  from  the  potatoe-ground  of  the 
labourer,  to  the  vast  domain  of  the  baronial  lord.  It  is  this 
gentle  slope,  this  unbroken  ascent,  that  constitutes  the  so- 
lidity as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  great  pyramid  of  human 
society.  Under  the  spade  culture  of  a  nation  of  cottagers, 
agriculture  can  never  flourish — ^machinery  can  never  be  em- 
ployed to  any  profitable  extent — there  is  no  room  for  it,  no 
capital  for  it.  Were  large  farmers  to  be  discouraged  from 
embarking  their  capital  on  a  surface  of  soil  which  gives  them 
scope  and  verge  enough  to  exert  their  own  skill,  and  to 
employ  the  talent,  science,  and  skill  of  others,  we  should 
soon  degenerate  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  Irisb. 
As  much  of  these  qualifications  are  required  to  conduct  a 
large  farm  as  to  conduct  any  mercantile  concern  of  corre- 
sponding extent,  and  as  much  are  actually  employed  in  it, 
too,  however  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  designate  agriculturists 
as  boors,  and  clods  of  living  matter,  almost  as  heavy  and 
inert  as  the  clods  they  till. — ^They  who  make  such  reflections 
betray  their  own  ignorance;  little  are  they  aware  of  the 
extent  in  which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
hydraulics;  of  the  aliment  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  of 
the  preparation  of- manures  is  applied  in  irrigation,  in  drain- 
ing, in  the  construction  of  implements,  in  the  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  fattening  of  stock,  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  the 
general  management  of  a  business  which  requires  the  most 
assiduous  attention,  and  which  is  so  much  influenced  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons.  But  in  this  agricultural  county, 
such  reflections  will  not  receive  a  very  attentive  ear ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  them,  and  we  close 
this  imperfect  account  of  our  rural  ecgnomy  with  leaving 
them  to  make  all  the  impression  they  are  entitled  to. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Closely  allied  to  agriculture,  more  delicate,  more  lovely » 
more  engaging,  more  beautiful ;  iu  her  dress  adorned  with 
all  the  hues  of  Iris,  breathing  innumerable  odours,  and  scat- 
tering delicious  fruits  around  her,  is  her  sister  Horticul- 
ture. Whether  Norfolk  has  paid  more  devoted  homage  to 
this  gay  and  ever-blooming  maid — or,  to  drop  the  language 
of  poetry,  inappropriate  here, — whether  Norfolk  has  more 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  culinary 
vegetables  than  other  places,  we  shall  not  presume  to  pro- 
nounce; but,  in  former  days,  we  have  certainly  heard  it 
remarked  that,  while  some  of  the  south  and  western  counties 
had  suffered  their  natural  garden-grounds  to  degenerate  into 
wilderness,  we,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  had  con- 
verted our  naturally  sterile  soil  into  gardeni-grounds.  The 
love  of  gardening  seems  almost  innate  to  man  :  in  all  stages 
of  his  existence,  in  all  climates,  and  whatever  other  occupa- 
tions absorb  his  attention  and  his  time,  man  is  every  where  a 
gardener.  The  schoolboy  gladly  leaves  his  unlearnt  lesson 
to  dig  and  rake,  and  rake  and  dig  again,  in  his  little  flower- 
bed ;  the  laborious  artizan,  all  day  long  pent  up  iu  his  dusty 
workshop,  or  seated  at  his  loom  and  tired  with  listening  to 
the  monotony  of  his  shuttle,  works  in  his  cabbage-ground 
with  delight,  as  the  evening  draws  forward,  and  is  never  half 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  destroying  the  caterpillars  that  threa- 
ten his  crop,  or  weeding  between  the  rows  of  his  young  peas. 
If  gardening  is  the  enjoyment  of  youth,  and  the  recreation 
from  toil  in  middle  life,  it  is  surely,  of  all  imaginable  occu- 
pations, the  most  suitable  to  our  declining  years.  It  requires 
precisely  exertion  enough  of  mind  and  body  to  keep  them 
both  healthy  ;  sufficient  to  stimulate,  not  sufficient  to  fatigue 
and  exhaust.  Every  day  affords  some  new  anticipation, 
and  evolves,  with  the  opening  blossom,  some  new  beauty. 
Who,  that  performs  with  his  own  hand,  and  for  his  own 
amusement,  the  various  operations  of  grafting,  budding, 
pruning,  and  transplanting,  can  complain  that  he  has  been 
disappointed  of  his  object  ?  There  is  something  in  the 
operations  of  a  garden  which  sheds  such  a  serenity  and  com- 
posure over  the  mind,  that  he  who  is  vexed  and  wearied 
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with  (he  cares  and  aoxieties  of  life  will  lay  down  his  burden 
for  a  happy  hour  or  two,  while  he  prunes  his  vines,  or  shades 
his  tulips,  or  thins  his  shrubbery.  The  soil  itself,  which  he 
turns  over,  as  well  as  the  herbs  and  flowers  around  him,  gives 
out  a  healthful  odour : 

Sweet  u  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the  snn, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  s|>reads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
GUstening  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
4fler  9oft  ehowere,  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild. 

We  cannot  all  have  such  enjoyments  on  the  full  scale  we 
wish ;  but  the  universal  love  of  these  beautiful  prod  actions 
of  nature  is  visible  at  everv  cottage  window.  Approach 
Norwich,  on  whichever  road  you  may,  and  you  will  see  a 
neat  little  garden-plot  before  the  door ;  you  will  see  a  few 
roses  and  dahlias,  a  jessamine,  a  clematis,  or  a  vine,  climbing 
over  the  door.  Nay,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  itself  are 
to  be  found  shows  of  ranunculuses  and  tulips,  carnations  and 
anemones ;  and  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  it  you  will  see 
a  little  iron  trellis-work  before  the  window,  guarding  some 
humble  pots  of  geranium  and  mignonette ;  or,  where  this 
slight,  unexpensive  protection  cannot  be  aflfbrdcd,  you  will 
often  see  a  sweet-william,  or  a  bunch  of  heart's-ease,  or  a 
marigold,  peeping  from  withinside  the  poor  weaver^s  garret 
window.  These  appearances  are  evidence  of  enjoyment; 
long  may  the  flowers  bloss<nn,  for  their  colours  are  bright, 
their  odours  sweet,  and  many  a  weary  moment  do  they  bc^ 
guile  of  its  languor  or  its  woe  ! 

The  success  with  which  horticulture  and  the  orchard  are 
conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  is  best  and 
moBt  indisputably  attested  by  the  fact,  that  apples  are  fre- 
quently shot  down  in  heaps  on  the  pavement  in  the  Market 
place,  and  sold  for  almost  any  price  that  can  be  got  for 
them ;  and  that  during  the  summer  which  is  just  gone  by, 
(1628)  that  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  all  the  fruit  we 
grow,  strawberries,  were  sold  at  a  penny  and  three-halfpence 
a  pint.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  inferior  fruits,  such  as 
gooseberries,  currants,  plums,  &c.,  were  not  disposed  of 
at  a  higher  rate.  All  culinary  vegetables,  peas,  beans, 
cauliflowers,  lettuces,  potatoes,  with  innumerable  otliers,  are 
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amply  and  cheaply  supplied  by  the  rival  market  gardeners 
who  attend  the  city.  The  soil,  indeed,  in  it»  immediate 
vicinity,  is  remarkably  favourable  for  their  production ;  it 
is  light  and  dry,  easily  worked  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all- 
weathers,  and  amply  supplied  with  manore  from  the  stables 
and  ciaaetB  of  the  town. 

All  the  most  valuable  products,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, of  this  country,  have  been  imported'  from  other  parts 
of-  the  world,  and  have  been  perpetuated  and  improved  by 
constant  attention  here.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  we 
have  scarcely  any  vegetable  useful  for  the  food  of  man, 
which  this  country  can  call  its  own,  otherwise  than  by  adop- 
tion'; oar  beer  and  our  bread  are  from  fruits  indigenous  to 
other  soils.  Wheat  and  rye  come  from  Tartaiy  and  Siberia. 
Sir  Joseph  Bfinks  (Hart.  Trans,  vol.  i.)  mentions  a  spring 
wheat»  which  he  suspects  to  have  come  from  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  of  India^  from  the  hilly  country,  far  within 
land  from  Bengal.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whence 
barley  and  oats  first  came ;  bat  they  are  not  natives  of 
England.  We  derive  rice  from  Ethiopia,  buck- wheat  from 
Asia;  the  potatoe  was  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  Quito, 
in  South  America ;  cabbages  and  lettuces  from  Holland ; 
cresses  from  Crete ;  the  cauliflower  from  Cyprus  ;  kidney- 
beans  from  the  East  Indies ;  asparagus  from  Asia ;  garlic 
likewise  from  the  east ;  tobacco  from  America ;  horse-radish 
from  China';  lentils  from  France;  parsley  from  Egypt; 
fennel  from  the  Canary  Islands,  Ssc.  As  with  fruits,  so  with 
flowers :  the  jefisamine  comes  from  the  East  Indies ;  the 
tulip  from  Cappadocia;  the  daffodil  from  Italy;  the  eider- 
tree  from  Persia ;  the  lily  from  Syria ;  the  tube-rose  from 
the  warmer  provinces  ci  North  America,  as  well  as  from 
Java  and  Ceylon ;  the  pink  and  carnation  from  Italy ;  and 
it  may  be  suspected  that  many  of  the  wild  flower»  which  now 
flKlom  our  hedges,  though  naturalised^  are  not  natives,  but 
have  been  disseminated  through  the  means  of  birds  from 
cvhivated  spots.  The  crab,  the  sloe,  the  haw,  the  black- 
bcnry,  the  aoom^  the  beech-mast,  aiid  the  haeel-nut,  may  be 
almost  said  to  comprehend  the  meagre  and  cmde  variety  of 
vegetable  food^  which  alone  our  native  woods  can  boast. 

Mn  Gibbon  remarks  that  the  foreign  extraction  of  many 
of  the  flowers  and  esculent  herbs  and  fruits  which  grow  in 
European  gardens  is  betrayed  even  by  their  names.    The 
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apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans  had  tasted 
the  rich  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pomegranate, 
the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  themselves  with 
applying  to  all  these  new  fruits  the  common  denomination  of 
Apple,  discriminating  them  from  each  other  by  the  additional 
epithet  of  their  county.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  he  says,  the 
vine  grew  wild  in  Sicily,  probably  also  in  Italy*  whence  it 
was  communicated  to  Gaul.  Flax  was  trand|)orted  to  the 
same  country  from  Egypt.  The  olive,  in  the  western  worlds 
followed  the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol. 
Two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant ;  it  was  naturalised 
in  those  countries,  and  at  length  carried  into  the  heart  of 
Spain  and  Gaul.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  was  familiar 
to  the  farmers  both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  particularly 
that  which  is  in  such  high  estimation  with  us,  the  lucerne, 
which  derives  its  name  and  origin  from  Media.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  have  them  now,  both  fruits  and  flowers,  inured 
to  our  climate,  and  reconciled  to  our  soil.  Exotics  from  the 
north  and  the  south,  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ; 
from  the  farthermost  east,  and  from  the  west,  do  homage  to 
our  skill  and  care  in  horticulture ;  they  now  propagate  their 
several  species  among  us,  giving  beauty  to  our  fields,  fra- 
grance to  our  gardens,  and  contributing  to  the  sustenance  of 
ourselves. 

The  science  and  practice  of  gardening  received  a  prodi- 
gious impulse  in  this  country,  about  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  by  the  establishment  of  "  The  Hcrticulhtral  Society,^' 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  very  inge- 
nious and  observant  Mr.  Knight,  its  first,  and,  happily,  its 
existing  president.  The  Horticultural  Society,  though  more 
limited  in  the  range  of  its  enquiries  than  the  Linnsean,  may 
be  said,  without  any  disparagement,  to  point  to  more  prac- 
tical advantages  ;  and  its  public  defeunSs,  at  an  early  period 
in  the  summer,  when  the  fruits  of  every  latitude  and  season 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  luxurious  and  splendid  profusion, 
have  given  a  fashion  to  the  pursuit  of  gardening,  in  addition 
to  its  natural  allurements.  That  gardening  may  be  improved 
as  an  art,  it  must  be  studied  as  a  science ;  and  these  two 
considerations  are  happily  blended  in  the  transactions  of  that 
society,  which  never  confined  itself  to  giving  instructions  for 
the  culture  of  tender  exotics  and  tlie  costly  products  of  the 
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hothouse,  but  made  the  managenient  of  the  humblest  fruits 
and  flowers  a  primary  object  of  its  attention.  Numerous 
have  been  the  varieties  of  fruits  bred  by  the  scientific  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  in  many  cases  also  taught  us 
how  to  obtain  them  early,  and  preserve  them  late—- objects 
of  very  great  consequence  in  our  fickle  climate,  where  we 
want  to  extend  the  duration  of  them  at  both  ends.  Pines, 
melons,  and  hothouse  grapes,  with  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
might  have  been  termed  the  aristocratic  fruits  of  England 
with  much  more  propriety  twenty  years  ago,  than  they  can  be 
now.  Formerly,  a  gentleman  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
have  had  it  known  that  he  sold  his  garden  fruits  to  any  of 
the  shopkeepers  at  Norwich,  while  he  did  not  disdain  to 
send  his  bailiff's  wife  with  butter  and  eggs  to  sit  in  the  mar* 
ket  all  day  long:  there  was  a  silly  vanity  which  deterred  him 
from  the  open  sale  of  his  garden  products ;  in  a  sort  of  clandes- 
tine manner  indeed  it  was  done,  and  the  London  fruiterers 
must  have  been  supplied  from  the  provinces — but  now,  if  a 
gentleman  makes  his  garden  his  hobby-horse,  and  spends  a 
thousand  a  year  on  his  hothouses,  he  has  sense  enough  to 
be  no  longer  ashamed  of  selling  his  pines  and  his  grapes ; 
and  has  at  last  discovered  that  while  he  is  making  a  profit 
on  his  amusements,  and  thus  obtaining  an  encouragement 
still  further  to  pursue  them,  he  is  at  the  same  time  conferring 
a  great  favour  on  the  public,  and  diffusing  delicacies  and 
luxuries  among  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  are  enabled 
to  purchase  them  at  an  easy  price,  and  in  small  quantities 
or  large,  as  suit  their  pockets  best.  Pines  and  melons 
in  abundance  are  at  this  moment  (August)  to  be  seen  at  our 
fruiterers'  windows  in  Norwich,  and  hothouse  grapes  are 
publicly  advertized  "  to  be  cut  fresh  from  the  vines  at  a  few 
minutes  notice."  London  sends  hothouse  fruits  to  Paris. — 
So  much  for  horticulture  in  En^cland. 

We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  pines  and  melons,  peaches, 
figs,  and  apricots,  gracing  the  daily  table  of  our  city  trades- 
men after  dinner ;  but  these  luxuries,  alike  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  conducive  to  the  health,  must  be  cheap  before 
they  can  be  common.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  adepts  in 
the  economy  of  fuel ;  and,  accordingly,  hothouses  and  forc- 
ing-frames are  not  altogether  so  formidable,  in  point  of 
expense,  now,  as  they  used  to  be.  Mr.  M'Phail,  who  was 
twenty  years  gardener  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  had  the  care 
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of  his  pineries,  published  a  very  sensible  book,  {The  Gar- 
din€r*9  Rewtembrmmeer)  iu  which  he  intimates  that  pines  do 
not  require  so  mnch  heat  as  is  often  imagined.  A  teni|)era- 
tare  of  sixty  degrees  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  alive 
durinff  the  winter ;  this  temperature  may  be  easily  main- 
tained, without  the  aid  of  fire,  by  means  of  horse-dung  or 
the  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  he  positively  affirms  that  his  own 
succession -pinesy  are  thus  preserved  all  the  year,  without 
the  aid  of  fire.  The  sun,  during  the  winter,  never  shines 
on  some  of  them,  their  leaves  are  continually  moist,  and 
vmter  is  in  their  centres  constantly.  The  application  of 
steam  to  the  heating  of  hothouses  appears  first  to  have  been 
attempted  by  Wakefield,  of  Liverpool,  in  1786 ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  effectually  applied  in  the  vault  of  a  cucumber- 
house  at  Knowle,  in  that  ueighbourhood,  by  Butler,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  17^.  It  made  little  progress  till 
about  1816,  since  which  time  it  hss  been  rapidly  extended  : 
and  wherever  an  extensive  range  of  hothouses  is  to  be  heated, 
it  will  be  A>und  a  saving  of  fuel  and  labour,  attended  with 
less  risk  of  overheating,  or  contamination  by  bad  air. — See 
Lo«don*s  *'  EneyciaptJedia  of  Gardeninff." 

Mr.  Speechley,  well  known  for  his  useful  little  treatise  on 
the  "  Ckkure  of  the  Vine,""  and  bis  "  HinUin  Rural  Eco- 
lUMnjf,"  has  suggested  that  our  peach  and  nectarine  trees, 
trained  against  walls,  often  become  diseased  from  a  cause 
which  is  little  attended  to.  The  decay  of  peach  and  necta- 
rine trees  almost  always  commences  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
large  branches;  and  this  is  frequently  brought  on  by  the 
snow  being  permitted  to  lodge  on  the  horizontal  branches 
during  the  winter  or  spring  months,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sap,  in  spring.  In  a 
severe  season,  the  snow  goes  off  by  slow  degrees,  and  what 
is  dissolved  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  day  is  constantly  con- 
gealed into  ice  at  night.  Now  the  capillary  vessels,  says 
Mr.  Speechly,  which  are  thus  exposed,  being  surcharged 
with  moisture  in  the  evening,  the  frost  which  comes  on  at 
night  freezes  the  sap  in  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and, 
causing  it  to  expand,  thus  tears  the  vessels  asunder,  and 
brings  on  a  decay  of  that  part  of  the  branch.  The  snow, 
therefore,  should  be  brushed  off  with  a  large  light  whisk, 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree  to  the  extremities  oH  the  branches 
—not  in  the  opposite  direction,  lest  the  buds  should  be 
injured  or  broken  off. 
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We  have  saul  thai  Mr.  Knight  has  bred  several  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  llie  general  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables  might  naturally  have  led  to  an 
inference  that,  as  by  mixing  breeds  of  different  species  of 
animals  we  produce  new  varieties,  so  a'similar  effect  would 
result  from  fecundating  the  stigmata  of  one  flower  with 
the  farina  of  another  of  a  different  species,  or  with  that  of  a 
variety  of  the  same.  The  principle  was  certainly  known 
long  before  Mr.  Knight's  time,  but  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  extent  of  its  application*  (See  Phy- 
tologiUf  Sect.  vii.  2 — G,  for  some  instances  of  its  appli« 
cation  a  hundred  years  ago ;  also  Bradley's  Work  on  Garden^ 
ing  ;  also  the  Bath  Papers,  vols.  I.  p.  18,  and  v.  p.  38.) 
Indeed,  our  commonest  gardeners  have  long  been  aware  that 
ao  intermediate  progeny  is  produced  from  these  innocent 
adulteries.  Bees,  or  the  gales  of  spring  are  usually  the  un- 
conscious ministers  of  such  intrigues,  and  the  ofispring  is, 
therefore,  accidental.  But  Mr.  Knight  has  successfully  em- 
ployed his  ingenuity  and  skill  in  producing  new  varieties, 
which  combine  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  both  the  parent 
fruits ;  and,  in  many  of  his  publications  he  has  given  in- 
structions how  to  proceed  in  ponducting  similar  experiments. 

Much  as  we  may  excel — if  it  is  true  that  we  do  much, 
excel — the  ancients  in  the  practical  part  of  gardening,  it  is 
worthy  to  be  noticed  that,  with  some  of  the  most  curious 
secrets  of  vegetable  physiology  they  were  almost  as  well 
acquainted  as  ourselves.   The  art  of  engrafting  and  of  inocu- 
lating is  of  very  great  antiquity  in  Europe,  but  is  supposed 
not  to.  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  or  to  the  natives  of 
Peru  and  South  America,  till  it  was  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Spanish  missionaries.     The  Chinese,  however,  were 
said  by  sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  time,  to  be  unacquainted 
with  it ;  and  to  produce  dwarf  fruit-trees,  which  are  brought 
to  table  laden  with  fruit  at  their  festivals,  by  surrounding  a 
branch  of  a  bearing  fruit  tree,  where  it  forks,  with  a  bag  of 
earth,  which  is  kept  moist  for  some  months,  till  the  branch 
puts  out  roots,  probably  from  the  lips  of  a  wound  in  the 
bark,  and  is  at  length  separated  and  transplanted  into  a  pot. 
— See  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  8vo. 

Though  the  practice  of  engrafting  is  of  great  antiquity, 
it  is  not  once  adverted  to  by  Moses,  Hesiod,  or  Homer — in- 
deed, we  know  not  into  what  country  it  was  first  introduced, 

</2 
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by  whom,  or  at  what  period  of  time.  There  seems  to  be 
only  one  allusion  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  none  in  the 
Old.  In  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  James  to  the  Twelve 
Tribes  (CH.  I.  v.  21)  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  the  solitary 
one ;  where  the  apostle  says,  **  receive  the  engrafted  word 
(n^  fiftfvroy  X^ov)  with  meekness,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls.'*  The  expression  is  here  metaphorically  employed, 
but  with  singular  beauty  and  felicity,  to  desigpiate  the  en- 
grafting of  the  new  and  yet  tender  »eum  of  Christianity  on 
the  old  9toek  of  the  Mosaic  law.  That  the  practice  was  well 
known  and  in  common  use,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
introduction  of  such  an  allusion  by  the  apostle  to  illustrate 
the  relation  between  the  New  and  the  Old  Dispensations. 

Had  the  gift  of  prophecy  been  imparted  to  the  poet  Virgil, 
he  could  not  have  described  with  greater  truth,  and  force, 
and  feeling  the  expansion  of  Christianity,  and  the  elevation 
and  change  of  character  which  its  pure  doctrines  were  des- . 
tined  to  produce  on  man,  than  by  representing  it  as  a  vigo- 
rous scion  grafted  into  the  solid  trunk  of  Judaism  ;  as  a  vast 
tree,  to  use  his  own  expression,  **  rising  up  to  heaven 
with  its  happy  branches,  and  wondering  at  the  new  foliage 
and  the  unknown  fruits  which  grace  them  :*' 

•        •        •        •        •    Deinde  fences 
Plants  immiitnntar.    Nee  longom  tempus,  et  ingeos 
ExiiT  AD  CCBLUM  raiiiis  feliribut  arbos, 
Miratarque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sna  poma. 

Geo.  II.  L.  82. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of  science, 
such  as  it  was,  in  rural  affairs,  among  the  ancients,  he  may 
fortunately  gratify  his  curiosity  without  learning  either  Greek 
or  Latin ;  for  Mr.  Owen,  of  Oxford,  translated  the  FEU- 
nONIKA  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  fourteen  books  of 
Paliadius  Rutilius  Taurus  ^milianus.  The  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil are  accessible  also  to  the  English  reader ;  and  Pliny  and 
Columella  are  no  strangers  to  us.  After  specifying  several 
ways  by  which  plants  propagate  their  species  naturally^ 
Virgil  proceeds  to  notice  those  which  are  used  by  human 
art:  and  he  distinctly  enumerates  suckers,  setts,  layers, 
cuttings,  dry  pieces  of  the  cleft  wood,  by  which,  he  says, 
the  olive  is  propagated ;  and  lastly  by  engrafting,  {Geo.  ii. 
L.  21  and  seqq).  He  marks  the  distinction  between  engraft- 
ing and  inoculating  (l.  73,  &c.) ;  inoculation  being  performed 
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by  makiog  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree,  and  inserting  the 
bud  of  another  into  it.  There  are  various  methods  of  en- 
grafting now  in  use,  but  the  only  one  which  Virgil  describes 
is  what  is  called  cleft-grafting,  that  is,  by  cleaving  the  head 
of  the  stock,  and  placing  a  scion  from  another  tree  in  the 
cleft.  But  the  ancients  used  also  to  engraft  "by  approach;*' 
and  Columella  describes  the  method,  when  he  directs  ''  the 
stock  on  which  the  gpraft  is  to  be  inserted  to  be  planted  so 
near  the  tree  designed  to  be  propagated,  as  that  the  branches 
may  be  drawn  down  and  inserted  in  the  stock,  without  being 
cut  from  the  parent  tree  ;*'  he  directs  the  letting  it  remain 
two  years  before  it  is  separated.  (See  Notes  on  Martyn's 
Georgia,  ii.  69).  Mingled  with  many  ^superstitious  abt* 
surdities,  we  find  some  good  sense  and  many  practices 
recommended  by  the  Geoponic  writers  which  are  still 
used  in  the  culture  of  various  fruits.  The  ancients,  if 
ignorant  of  the  convertibility  of  leaf-buds  into  flower-buds, 
were  led  by  accident  to  adopt  a  practice  which  we  continue 
to  find  advantageous.  The  most  vigorous  branches  are  not 
those  to  be  relied  on  for  fruit ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  tree 
is  very  luxuriant  and  ''runs  to  wood,'*  as  the  gardeners 
term  it,  it  is  rarely  fructiferous.  Leaf-buds  are  believed  to 
be  converted  into  flower-buds  by  impeding  the  descent  of  the 
new  caudexes  along  the  bark  ;  and  this  we  effect  by  binding 
a  strong  wire  tightly  around  it,  or  by  cutting  through  it  a 
spiral  ring,  or  by  depressing  the  too  vigorous  branches  down 
to  the  horizon,  or  even  below  it.  The  generation  of  leaf- 
buds  being  thus  impeded,  6r  their  supply  of  nourishment 
intercepted,  nature,  it  is  imagined,  makes  a  successful  efibrt 
to  indemnify  and  compensate  herself  by  producing  flower- 
buds,  which  do  not  require  new  roots  to  pass  along  the  bark 
of  these  bended,  bandaged,  or  wounded  branches.  Thus, 
one  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (Sotion)  says,  that  *'  if  you 
wish  an  apple-tree  to  bear  much  fruit,  and  not  to  shed  it, 
you  should  cut  off  a  wide  piece  of  a  leaden  pipe,  and  bind 
it  round  the  stem,  a  foot  from  the  ground.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  remove  the  cincture ;  and  let  this  be  done 
every  year,  and  the  tree  will  flourish.**  The  notions  of  the 
ancients  on  the  subject  of  caprification  are  well  known.  The 
process,  as  described  by  many  Greek  and  Roman  writersr-^ 
by  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  others,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  now  practised  ;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Palla* 
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dins,  who  aavs  that,  **  in  the  month  of  June,  about  the 
Solstice,  the  hg-trees  are  to  be  dressed — that  is,  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  fig  are  to  be  hung  on,  threaded  with  flax,  like  a 
garland."  Another  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (Democritus) 
aays,  *'  that  the  fig-tree  will  not  cast  its  fruit  if,  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full,  you  suspend  some  figs  on  it ;  therefore 
•ome  insert  a  shoot  on  each  tree,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged 
to  do  this  every  year."  All  ancient  writers  agree  that  scions 
of  oae  genus  may  be  engrafted  on  stocks  of  another.  Flo- 
fentinns  says,  '*  if  you  graft  the  vine  on  the  cheny,  you  will 
have  very  early  grapes ;  for,  at  the  season  in  which  the 
cherry-tree  has  been  accustomed  to  produce  its  own  fruit» 
it  will,  at  the  same  period,  afford  grapes — ^that  ia»  in  the 
spring."  Virgil  and  Columella  contend  for  the  possibility 
of  successfully  grafting  scions  on  stocks,  not  only  of  different 
species,  but  of  different  genera,  orders,  and  classes.  The 
latter,  particularly  in  his  work  "  De  Arboribus,*'  devotes  a 
chapter  to  prove  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  more  ancient 
writers  who  had  denied  it ;  and  he  gives  particular  directions 
bow  to  make  the  fig  and  the  olive-trees  unite.  Virgil  also 
says  that  planes  have  been  engrafted  with  apples — that  the 
mountain  ash  has  been  white  with  pear-blossoms,  and  that 
swine  have  munched  acorns  that  have  fallen  from  elms : 

£t  saepe  altering  raroos  impand  videmns, 
Vertere  In  alterius,  matatamqiie  iDsiia  mala 
Ferre  pyram,  et  pranis  lapidcwa  rubescere  coma. 

Geo.  II.  SS. 

Again, 

Inseritnr  verd  ex  f<Btn  naefi  arbutiis  horrida, 
Ettteriles  jplatani  malos  gestere  valentes : 
Castanese  ragus,  orntisque  incannit  albo 
Plore  pyri :  glandemqae  sues  freg^re  sub  ulmis. 

Geo.  II.  70. 

Virgil,  however,  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and, 
perhaps,  might  have  exclaimed  with  Matt.  Prior,  if  any 
one  had  ask^  if  he  had  actually  seen  such  things — **  Odds 
life!  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song?"  It  should, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that,  when  we  have  to  translate 
the  names  of  plants  from  a  dead  language  into  a  living  one — 
when  we  have  to  engraft  English  scions  on  old  Latin  and 
Greek  tfocib,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  producing  a  hybrid 
progeny.  At  any  rate,  modern  experimentalists  have  been  less 
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fortunate  than  (he  ancients;  and  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  very 
laborious  and  capital  work,  the  *'  Encyclopadia  of  Garden- 
vng^^  well  reduces  the  theory  of  grafting  to  a  few  simple 
particidars  :  graft  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  species 
of  the  same  genus,  and,  by  extension,  genera  of  the  same 
natural  family.  Unless  this  union  of  natures  be  attended 
to,  permanent  success  will  not  attend  the  operation. 

^\e  have  obtained  from  Mrs.  Mackie,  who  occupies  the 
largest  nursery  grounds  in  the  county,  a  list  of  fruits  taid 
to  be  indigenous  in  Norfolk :  strictly  speaking,  however,  they 
are  none  of  them  iodigenous,  but,  probably,  many  are  vari* 
eties  originally  raised  here,  or,  from  an  adaptation  to  our  soil 
and  climate,  may  flourish  among  us  in  an  eminent  degree. — 
The  following  is  her  -list : — 

Norfolk  beefin  apple ;  Oxnead  pearmain ;  Norwich  white 
pippin  ;  Stag's  summer  nonpareil ;  London,  or  five-crowned 
pippin,  no  doubt  a  Norfolk  fruit ;  sea  pippin  ;  Bland's  sum- 
mer pippin  ;  Sieley's  mignonne  ;  nutmeg  pippin  ;  branch 
ditto  ;  Ringwood's  seedling ;  pump  ;  Downham  pippin  ; 
Adam's  seedling;  belle  bonne;  Norfolk  and  He thersett  pip- 
pins ;*  Britannia  pear ;  caroun  cherry ;  St.  Augustine's  grape ; 
yellow  autumn-bearing  raspberry ;  Nield's  white-rose  goose- 
berry ;  Norwich  seedling  ditto ;  claret  maple  ditto.  In 
Loudon's  **  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Apples,*'  we  also 
find  the  Norfolk  storing  and  the  Norfolk  greening;  the 
dumpling ;  the  cohnan,  and  the  Norfolk  paradise ;  all  de- 
scribed by  Forsyth. 

To  these  apples  we  may  add,  Colonel  Harbord's  pippin  ;f 
the  Caroline  ;X  winter  colman  ;  Norfolk  colman,  or  coalman, 
from  its  dark  colour ;  winter  broaden,  or  broadend,  a  com- 
mon apple  in  old  cottage  gardens,  brought  in  great  plenty 
.to  the  Norwich  market  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas, 
and,  with  care,  it  will  keep  much  later;  Harvey,  or  Dr. 
Harvey's  apple,  an  excellent  sweet-meat  baked,  a  hardy 
tree ;  Baxter's  pearmain,  a  handsome  pear-shaped  apple  ; 
Hubbard's  pearmain,  fruit  as  bright  as  gold,  and  never 
seen  out  of  the  county ;  winter  magetin,   resembling   the 

*  The  rormer  cn>wlB|;  in  the  gardea  of  (be  Rev.  T«  S,  Buckle,  and  the  Utter  lo  that 
of  John  Browne,  esq.  Hethersett. 
t  Named  from  the  late  lord  Safield. 
I  Dowager  lady  Snfficld't  Chrtotian  name,  and  growing  in  the  garden  at  Slickliiig. 
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London  pippin  in  form;*  Fouldon  pearmain,  resembling 
the  nonpareil  ;t  Horsham  russet  ;t  white  stone  pippin,  a 
white  pippin,  but  differing  from  the  Yorkshire  white  pip- 
pin, and  the  one  mentioned  by  Forsyth  ;  winter  Dutch 
queening;  Dutch  mignonne. — See  "An  Account  of  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  peculiar  to,  or  cultivated 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk,''  by  Mr.  George  Lfindiey,  in 
in  the  Hart,  TVont.  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 

Some  of  our  best  table  apples  seem  to  be  leaving  us  by 
the  decay  of  old  age;  Virgil  said,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  it  was  the  nature  of  apples  to  degenerate 
and  forget  their  former  juices,  and  that  the  vine  would  bear 
wretched  clusters,  only  fit  for  birds  to  pick : 

Pomaqne  def  enerant  saccos  obltta  priores : 

£t  tarpet  avibos  prsdam  fert  tiva  racemos.     Geo.  ii.  60. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
controversy,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  very  interesting.  Mr. 
Knigfafs  theory  is,  that  the  progeny  of  apple  trees  partici- 
pates in  the  degeneracy  of  the  parent  trunk,  when  that 
degeneracy  takes  place  not  through  accident,  but  age.  The 
moil,  the  red-streak,  with  the  musts  and  golden  pippin,  says 
he,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the  stire  and  fox- 
whelp  are  hastening  rapidly  after  them.  The  durability  of 
the  apple  and  pear  is  different  in  different  varieties ;  but  he 
thinks  that  none  of  either  will  vegetate  with  vigour,  much, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  life  of  the  parent  stock,  provided  that 
died  from  mere  old  age. 

*  There  Is  something  very  pccaliar  in  this  tree  :  the  insect  which  has,  fur  many 
years  Infested  the  bottom  of  the  tronlc  of  an  old  tree  of  the  kind  in  Norwich, 
helotv  where  it  has  been  grafted,  has  never  been  observed  npon  any  other  part  though 
the  other  trees  are  pestered  with  it. 

The  insect  itself  is  of  a  beautiful,  deep  claret  colour ;  and  It  is  enveloped  in  a  snb> 
stance  of  dazxiing  whiteness,  which  looks  like  cotton,  and  instantly  melts,  as  it  were, 
from  the  slightest  pre»sore  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  is  the  Aphis  Lauigera 
of  linnaena  ;  exhibited  in  SaUsburp  oh  Gardening,  and  in  Loudon**  Encyclopmdin 
of  Gardening. 

t  Growing  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Horrex,  of  Fouldon,  in  this  connty. 

}  A  seedling,  about  thirty  years  old,  from  a  nonpareil,  raised  by  Mrs.  Goose,  of 
Horsham  St.  Faith's,  nexr  Norwich. 

We  may  remark,  en  paxsant,  '*  That  the  trne  Turkey  Rhubarb  first  flowered  in 
Norwich,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Bryant,  schoolmaster,  in  Magdalen 
street,  May  10th,  1700.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  plant  introduced  into  this  island, 
except  one  in  the  Botanie  Garden,  Edinburgh,  last  summer." — Crossgrov^s  J^fews. 

'Vhe  seeds  of  a  new  sort  of  celery  obtained  from  the  island  of  lAmoa,  in  Turkey, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  possesses  other  superior  properties,  kias 
lately  been  introduced  into  this  connty.— OM  MotUklg  Mag,  Juljf,  1707. 
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The  patenial  offspring  of  vegetables,  in  their  buds  and 
bulbs,  exactly  resemble  their  parents,  as  we  see  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  flowers  by  roots,  and  in  the  engrafting  of 
fruit-trees ;  but  their  seminal  offspring  are  generated  by 
two  parents,  are  nourished  by  the  female,  and  are  con- 
stantly exhibiting  new  varieties,  as  we  perceive  in  apple  trees 
raised  from  seed,  and  in  peas,  beans,  peaches,  grapes,  &c., 
produced  in  endless  diversity  by  impregnating  the  stigmata 
of  one  flower  with  the  farina  of  another  of  a  different  species. 
Grafts,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  though  transplanted  into 
other  trees,' are  still  a  simple  elongation  of  the  original  tree, 
and  feel  the  effect  of  age,  like  the  trees  from  which  they  are 
taken.  If  this  theory  is  true,  all  those  plauts  which  are  con- 
tinually propagated  by  bulbs,  suckers,  wires,  and  buds,  must 
in  time  degenerate  with  their  parent  plants ;  and  the  dege- 
neracy can  be  arrested  or  cured  only  by  applying  to  other 
varieties,  derived  from  a  seminal  onspring.  Mr.  Knight's 
theory,  however,  is  not  without  its  difliculties,  and  has  had 
its  assailants.  If  there  is  a  limited  period  for  the  existence 
of  all  organized  matter  in  the  vegetable  creation,  as  in  the 
animal ;  and  if  every  vegetable  offspring,  except  that  which 
is  derived  from  seed,  is  a  simple  elongation  or  division  of 
the  parent  life,  then  the  diseased  appearance  of  young  trees 
raised  by  graft  is  readily  explained ;  but  not  so  readily  can 
we  account  for  the  vigour  of  others  after  a  very  long  culture, 
and  for  the  improvement  in  some,  apparently  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  their  age.  Without  going  further,  we  may 
instance  the  vine,  notwithstanding  Virgifs  authority,  who, 
after  ail,  was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher.  In  the 
flrst  volume  of  the  Hart.  Trans,  art.  6,  Mr.  Knight,  men- 
tioning the  different  periods  which  different  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  require  to  attain  the  *'  age  of  puberty,"  ascribes  to  the 
vine  "  three  or  four  years'*  only.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  oldest  plants  give  the  best  wine,  and  that  a  long  course 
of  years  is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  we  have  more  than  fourteen  hundred  varieties 
of  the  vine  ;*  and  we  are  told  by  baron  Picot  de  la  Peyrouse, 
in  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Montastruc,  that  in  the 

*  After  mentioning  by  name  a  great  many  sorts  of  erapes,  tiieir  various  qaalilies 
and  the  soils  wliich  suit  tlicm  best,  Virgil  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
tlie  different  species  ;  and  tiiat  yon  may  as  wtfii  attempt  to  count  the  sands  which  are 
driven  on  the  Lybian  shore  by  a  south  wind, or  the  billows  that  beat  against  the  ship* 
when  an  east  wind  blows  over  the  Ionian 
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Clos  de  Vogois,  which  is  the  vineyard  where  the  greatest 
(Quantity  of  Burgundy  wine  is  produced,  no  new  plants  have 
been  set  lor  three  hundred  years,  the  vines  being  renewed 
by  laying  the  old  trunks,*  but  the  root  never  being  separated 
from  the  stock.     This  celebrated  vineyard  is  never  manured, 
and  the  soil,  which  is  about  three  feet  deep,  is  a  lime -stone 
gravel  on  lime-stone  rock.     Its  extent  is  160  arpents,  from 
which  is  made,  in  a  good  year,  160  to  200  hogsheads ;  the 
wine  is  so  excellent,  that  it  sells,  on  the  spot,  at  five  francs  a 
bottle,  and  each  hogshead  contains  about  260  bottles.    The 
vineyard  is  of  the  Pipean  grape.     Now  as  these  plants,  yet 
flourishing  in   the  highest  perfection,  are  not  projpagated 
from  seed,  but  by  layers  or  suckers  from  the  roots,  we  do 
not  exactly  see  how  Mr.  Knight  can  consider  them  as  simple 
elongations  of  the  parent  plant,  participating  in  its  natural 
decay.     Messrs.  Williamson  (in  the  Hart,  Trans,  vol.  hi.) 
and  Biggs  (in  ditto,  vol.  i.)  and  Speechley,  in  his  *'  Hint$ 
hi  Rural  Economy,**  and  Loudon,  in  his  omni'preheHsit>e 
**  Eneydopadia,*^  (if  we  may  coin  the  word)  are  of  opinion 
that  the  deterioration  of  the  apple  and  other  fruits  may  be 
owing  to  the  climate,  and  that  the  return  of  genial  summers 
would  restore  us  as  good  fruit  as  ever.     The  latter  will  not 
listen   to  the  notion  that  plants  propagated  by  extension 
partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  same  period  of  life  as  the 
parent.     '*  Vines,  olives,  poplars,  and  willows,"  says  he, 
*'  fiave  been  propagated  by  extension  for  ages,  and  are  still, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  vigorous  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Noah  or  Pliny."     It  is  unquestionably  true,  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  the  primitive  character  of  the  s|>ecies  ;  but  Loudon  still 
thinks  that  any  variety  may  be  perpetuated  with  all  its  ex- 
cellencies, by  proper  culture,  and  more  especially  varieties  of 
trees.     Biggs  has  rather  a  striking  case  in  favour  of  tliis 
opinion:  he   says  (Hort.    Trans,  vol.  i.  art.  11)  "the 
apple  tree  will  readily  grow  by  cuttings,  and  trees  raised  ia 
this  way  from  healthy  one-year-old  branches,  with  blouom 

Qocni  qui  tcire  TcKt,  Libyci  velil  scqnoris  i<ietn 

PUcere  qiiim  mnltae  Zcphyro  lurbcnlur  arenas  : 

Aot,iibi  naTigiit  violentior  iocidii  Knrui 

NdMe,  qnot  looU  veniant  ad  Ittora  flnctu.  Geo.  u.  105. 

*  Virgil  aUo  recorameuds  the  propasatioo  of  vinct  by  Ujftrs ;  ihe  method  bUU 
practises  in  prefeience  to  coltiogs: 

Scd  trancb  oleae  mellas,  propagtne  Vltei , 
KetpoDdeut,  G€9.  li.  M. 
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buds  upon,  them,  will  continue  to  go  on  bearing  the  finest 
possible  fruit,  in  a  small  compass,  for  many  years."  He 
asserts  that  they  are  less  liable  to  canker  than  when  raised 
from  grafting.  "  I  have  more  than  once  experienced  this  in 
the  golden  pippin,  cuttings  of  which  have  remained  seven 
years  in  perfect  health,  when  grafts,  taken  not  only  from  the 
same  tree,  but  from  the  very  branch,  part  of  which  was 
divided  into  cuttings,  cankered  in  two  or  three  years.*' 
Speechley  says,  in  his  Hints,  ^c,  note  at  p.  189«  that  '*  as 
stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  engrafting  apples,  are  invariably 
raised  from  seed,  generally  from  crab  pippins,  whenever  a 
cutting  is  taken  from  an  aged  tree»  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
engrafted  upon  a  thriving  stock  immediately  from  seed,  it 
may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  renovation  from 
decrepid  old  age  to  youth  and  healthful  vigour/'  Mr. 
Speechley's  notion,  then,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
of  Lord  fiacon,  that  '*  the  scion  over-ruleth  the  stock 
quite ;  and  the  stock  is  but  passive  only,  giving  aliment,  but 
no  motion,  to  the  graft :"  it  is  equally  so  to  that  of  Mr. 
Knight,  who  expresses  his  **  confidence,  from  very  extensive 
and  long  experience,  that  the  graft  derives  nutriment  only, 
and  not  growth,  from  the  young  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted, 
and  that,  with  the  life  of  the  parent  stock,  the  g^aft  retains 
ks  habits  and  its  constitution.''  Mr.  Speechley,  we  see, 
looks  on  the  stock  as  over-niling  the  scion — as  restoring  the 
latter,  **  when  taken  from  an  aged  tree,  in  a  state  of  decay, 
to  youth  and  healthful  vigour.*'  This  is  turning  the  tables 
on  lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Knight,  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  he 
IB  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions  he  held  many  years 
before ;  for,  in  his  useful  little  work  "  On  the  Cviiure  of 
the  Vine"  he  says,  *'  that  scions  engrafted  on  more  vigorous 
trees,  of  the  tame  gennSy  have  thence  acquired  greater  vigour 
in  the  growth  of  their  leaf-buds  and  fruit-buds  ;"  and  he 
adds,  that  he  had  improved  many  kinds  of  vines  by  engrafting 
those  which  have  generally  weak  wood  on  plants  which  are 
stronger. 

Considerable  obscurity  envelops  the  philosophy  of  engraft- 
ing ;  the  fact  probably  is,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  red- 
procal  influence  and  alliance  between  the  stock  and  the 
scion  than  is  generally  allowed.  Many  facts  have  been 
recorded  which  imply  this. — (See  Darwin*s  Phytologia, 
SECT.  XV.  passim.) — Bradley  states  an  instance  in  which  the 
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scion  of  a  variegated  jessamine  gave  variegation  to  the  leaves 
below  it  of  the  un variegated  jessamine  on  which  it  was 
grafted y  though  the  graft  itself  perished.  Laurence  inocu- 
lated some  buds  of  a  striped  jessamine  into  the  branches  of 
the  plain  sort,  and,  as  he  asserts,  he  has  several  times  expe- 
rienced that,  if  the  bud  lives  only  two  or  three  months,  it 
will  communicate  its  disease  to  the  whole  circumfluent  sap, 
and  the  tree  will  become  entirely  striped.  Mr.  Fairchild 
budded  a  passion  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  were  spotted  with 
yellow,  into  one  that  bore  long  fruit ;  and  though  the  buds 
did  not  take,  in  a  fortnight,  yellow  spots  began  to  show 
themselves,  about  three  feet  above  the  ittoeukuion,  and,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  similar  spots  appeared  on  a  shoot 
which  came  out  of  the  ground  on  another  part  of  the  plant. — 
(Bradley  on  Gardening,  vol.  ii.  p.  129.) — ^Tnese  facts  are 
the  more  curious,  since  from  experiments  of  engrafting  red 
currants  on  black  {ibid,  vol.  ii.),  the  fruit  does  not  ac- 
quire any  change  of  flavour ;  and  by  many  other  experi- 
ments, neither  colour  nor  any  other  change  is  produced 
in  the  fruit  engrafted  on  other  stocks.  Bradley,  never- 
theless, considers  the  stock  merely  as  a  fund  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered  through  the  scion,  digested, 
and  brought  to  maturity,  as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  vessels 
of  the  scion  directs;  for  the  scion,  says  be,  preserves  its 
natural  purity  and  intent,  though  it  be  fed  and  nourished  by 
a  mere  crab :  he  accordingly  assimilates  grafting  to  planting. 
But  if  the  stock  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  medium  of 
nutrition,  the  reason  is  not  very  obvious  why  scions  do  not 
succeed  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  different  genera,  orders, 
and  even  classes.  The  ancients,  as  we  have  seen,  asserted 
that,  with  them,  they  did  so  succeed. — (See  various  notes  on 
the  second  Georgic,  by  professor  Martyu,  on  this  subject,  in 
hb  edition  of  Virgil.)---Modem  gardeners  have  been  less 
fortunate :  Du  Hamel  tried  a  great  many  experiments  on 
this  subject,  but  was  always  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts — 
such  as  the  pear  on  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  plum,  &c.,  and  a 
very  intelligent  working  gardener  at  Norwich,  with  whom 
we  have  conversed,  told  us  he  had  often  tried  similar  expe- 
riments without  success  ;  his  expression  was,  that  **  the 
scions  always  appeared  to  imbibe  poison  from  the  stock/* — 
See,  however,  Darwin's  Phytologia,  sect.  xv.  1 — 4. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  fruit^i,  flowers,  and  culinary  vegetables.     Evelyn  says 
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that  "  it  was  through  the  plain  industry  of  one  Harris,  a 
fruiterer  to  Henry  VHI.,  that  the  fields  and  environs  of 
about  thirty  towns  in  Kent  only  were  planted  with  fruit 
from  Flanders,  to  the  universal  benefit  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  county."  "  Festivals  of  Flora  "  are  still 
held  twice  a  year  at  Ghent,  at  midsummer  and  midwinter^ 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  town ;  the  plants  are 
exhibited  for  three  days.  By  a  pleasing  fiction,  the  plants 
alone  are  said  to  be  competitors,  and  the  successful  plant  is 
said  to  be  crowned.  The  reward  is  an  honorary  medal. 
Florists'  flowers  have  long  been  an  object  of  commerce  in 
Holland,  and  throughout  all  the  Low  Countries,  where  the 
most  preposterous,  and  almost  incredible  sums  have  been 
given  for  a  tulip,  a  hyacinth,  a  ranunculus,  or  an  anemone. 

The  taste  for  florists*  flowers  in  England  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  with  our 
worsted  manufacturers,  during  the  persecution  of  Philip  H.; 
and  the  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  1567,*  became 
the  occasion  of  our  receiving,  through  the  Flemish  weavers, 
gilliflowers,  carnations,  and  Provence  roses;  accordingly, 
flowers  were  much  cultivated  in  Norwich  from  the  time  that 
those  industrious  refugees  took  shelter  here.  Sir  James 
Smith  (in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  vol.  ii,  p.  296,)  men- 
tions a  play  called  "  Rhodon  and  Iris,"  which  was  acted 
at  the  florists'  feast  at  Norwich,  in  1637,t  &  proof  that  the 
culture  of  flowers  was  held  in  great  estimation  at  that 
time;  and  in  1761,  Evelyn  mentions  sir  Thomas  Brown's 
garden  there,  as  containing  a  paradise  of  rarities,  and  the 
gardens  of  all  the  inhabitants  as  full  of  excellent  flowers. 
From  Norwich,  the  love  of  flowers  seems  to  have  spread  to 
other  manufacturing  establishments;  (see  Loudon^s  Ency- 
clap{Bdia,  p.  84),  and  the  taste  still  remains  popular  not  only 
there,  but  among  the  weavers  in  Spitalfields,  Manchester, 
Bolton,  and  most  of  the  commercial  towns  in  Lancashire,! 
and  many  in  Cheshire,  Derbvshire,  and  other  counties* 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Norwich,  however,  that 
having  had,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  residing  within  its  walls 

*  1575.  In  rewarde  to  the  DachmjiD  gardener  for  bis  travayle  from  Norwich  to 
Heng".  (Hengrave)  to  vtewe  y*  orchardea,  gardyna,  and  walkea,  UJt.  iii}d.  Paid  to 
the  Dvchman  for  clypplng  the  knotU,  altering  the  alleys,  letting  the  gronnde,  finding 
herbs,  and  bordering  the  same,  x\s.--Gag^s  Bengrave,  p.  17. 

f  Advertisements  for  Florists'  Feasts  are  often  to  be  met  with  In  the  early  Korwicii 

Sapers.    '*  Shows  of  well-blown  Howers,  by  the  sons  of  Flora,"  are  adTcrtiscd  in  the 
Torwlch  Gaxette  for  iTW.    **  Tickets  Zs,  each,  and  civil  asage." 
t  Qnantltles  of  tulips  have  been  seat  to  thcae  places  ftrom  Norwich. 
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the  most  acooniplishecl  botanist  in  Europe ;  having  had  the 
illustrious  president  of  the  Linntean  society,  the  author  of 
the  "  Flora  Britannica,"  of  the  "  Introduction  to  Ph\sio- 
logical  and  Systematical  Botany/*  and  of  various  other  works 
relating  to  that  interesting  study ;  having  had  for  such  a 
series  of  years  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  as  a  resident 
citizen,  it  will  not  be  deemed  much  to  the  credit  of  Nor* 
wich,  that  it  never  yet  established  a  Botanic  Garden 
for  the  recreation  of  scientific  persons,  aud  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  pursuits.  While  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dub* 
lin,  Cork,  Chelsea,  Kew,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Hull,  Y'ork, 
Liverpool,  and  our  neighbour  Bury,  have  their  botanic  gar- 
dens ;  Norwich,  on  the  person  of  one  of  whose  citizens  the 
mantle  of  Linnaeus  descended,  and  who  possessed  his  library 
and  collection,  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  those  favourable 
auspices  which  it  enjoyed.  Sir  James  Smith,  with  a  few 
scientific  friends,  did  once  invite  the  citizens  of  Norwich  to 
establish  a  botanic  garden;  he  offered  his  subscription,  and 
he  offered  what  was  far  more  valuable,  his  assistance  in 
laying  it  out,  furnishing  it,  and  giving  instructions  for  its 
inant^;ement.  This  opportunity  was  lost,  and  so  far  as  his 
services  are  concerned,  for  ever !  The  best  monument  they 
can  now  offer  to  the  memory  of  one  so  amply  entitled  to  an 
honourable  memorial  in  his  native  city,  is  to  acknowledge 
the  errors  they  once  committed,  by  making  a  prompt,  reso- 
lute, aud  effectual  effort  to  retrieve  it,  by  establishing  a 
good  Botanic  Garden  in  its  vicinity,*  and  connecting 
with  it  a  Horticultural  Society. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  in  our  neighbourhood  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  particular  fruits 
for  the  table,  or  of  flowers  for  the  garden.  While  it  may 
seem  invidious,  perhaps,  to  single  out  any  individual,  it  is 
nevertheless  impossible  not  to  allude  to  the  very  distin- 
guished success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Crawshay,  at  Hon- 
ingham  hall,  in  his  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  pine :  the 

*  Oanleninf  it  cnltivated  by  miiay  Udies  and  gcnlkmen  of  tliit  city  and  ila  sttbnrlw 
to  freat  extent.  Mr.  MiddletoD,  of  the  Crescent,  wbofe  skill  in  prodacing  (lowers  is 
only  to  be  cqaalled  by  bis  liberality  in  parting  from  them,  has  protliiced  a  dahlia, 
called  HiddielOD's  SoTcrelgo,  which  he  raised  in  I8'i3;  it  Is  of  a  Ane  dcvp  scarlet 
▼elveC  colovr,  from  five  to  dz  feet  high,  aud  is  hardy.— See  TTort,  Trans,  vol.  t  ii. 
p.  1S5.  We  caaaot  leave  the  subject  of  gardening,  wiihoat  mentioning  the  inierrsiing 
specimens  of  aloes,  stapelias,  and  misembrianthemnms.  Sec,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Hltchin,  of  St.  Michael's  Coslany,  and  the  polite  manner  in  which  he  allows  the 
lovers  of  plants  to  Inspect  and  profit  from  his  unique  collection* 
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extent  to  iivhich  he  grows  these  delicious  luxuries,  the  early 
period  at  which  he  brought  the  former  to  full  bearing,  and 
the  great  perfection,  both  as  to  size  and  flavour,  to  which 
he  has  raised  them,  entitle  Mr.  Crawshay  to  the  praise  of 
being  the  most  skilful  among  the  many  skilful  gardeners  of 
this  county. 

In  drawing  up  the  foregoing  sketch  of  our  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  recourse  has  occasionally  been  had  to 
certain  articles  on  these  subjects,  which  are  sprinkled  among 
the  pages  of  the  Annual  and  Monthly  Reviews ;  lest  any  cu- 
rious eye  should  detect  w|^at  he  fancies  too  close  a  resem- 
blance, it  is  thought  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  to  state, 
that  the  same  writer  who  prepared  the  one  prepared  the 
other  also. 


BOTANY, 

It  does  not  appear  that  systematic  botany  was  particu- 
larly studied  in  Norwich  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century — there  was  indeed  a  set  of  botanists  very 
distinct  from  the  florists,  though  like  them  mostly  in  humble 
life,  who  amused  themselves  in  herborizing  in  the  country, 
and  who  referred  their  discoveries  to  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  old  English  authors,  particularly  Gerarde  and 
Parkinson,  sometimes  perhaps  to  Ray.  Some  of  these  are 
still  in  being,  and  a  society,  founded  many  years  ago,  existed 
in  1004 ;  but  the  numl^er  of  these  properly  called  botanists 
has  always  been  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
cultivators  of  fine  flowers,  who,  among  the  journeymen 
weavers  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture,  are 
very  numerous. 

The  following  are  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
natural  history  of  this  county. 

Thomas  Tusser,  gent.,  was  bom  near  Witham,  Essex, 
1616,  received  a  liberal  edacation  at  EtOD  school,  and  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  be  lived  nrany  years  as  a  farmer  in  Suffolk,  and 
afterwards  at  West  Dereham,  and  in  Norwich,  and  attained  by  the 
interest  of  Salisbury,  dean  of  Norwich,  a  singing  man's  place  in  that 
cathedral ;  he  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  be  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  works,  and  died  in  1680.  Tnsser  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  gardening,  and  has  given  us  not  only  a  list  of 
the  fruits,  but  fl3so  of  all  the  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  His 
principal  work  was  <*  Five  hundred  points  of  good  Husbandry.''— See 
Chalmers*  JSiof,  Diet, 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne,  for  an  account  of  whom,  aee 

p.  1141,  first  observed  the  buUoU  fruiico$a  on  the  Norfolk  coast.    The 

oldest  name  among  the  botanists  of  this  city  is  that  of Wilson, 

a  tailor,  who  made  frequent  journeys  to  London  abont  1738  and  1740 
— part  of  his  Herbarium,  very  scieniiiically  named,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  sir  James  Smith ;  from  thence  it  appears,  that  he  collected 
and  dried  many  plants  from  the  physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  from 
Gray's  nursery  at  Folham  ;  among  his  pupils  were  Mr.  Christopher 
Smart,  of  the  same  business,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Newman,  a 
man  in  a  more  elevated  situation  in  life.  Mr.  Wilmam  Humfrby 
first  discovered  the  lycoperdon  phaUmdeSt  and  Mr.  Woodward  the 
Baitarrea  of  Persoon,  a  most  singular  fungus,  not  knovni  out  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Jaues  Fox,  a  weaver,  is  mentioned 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  p.  315,  as  the 
first  person  who  ever  raised  a  lyeopodium  from  seed.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age. 

John  Pitch  ford,  afl^r  being  a  student  of  physic  in  Lon- 
don, settled  in  Norwich  in  1769,  where  he  long  practised  as  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  especially  among  the 
Catholics,  being  himself  of  that  persuasion  ;  his  moral  character  and 
truly  christian  spirit  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church  or  sect ; 
he  left  behind  him  five  children.  Mr.  P.  was  the  last  of  a  school  of 
botanists  of  this  city,  among  whom  the  writings  and  merits  of  Linnaeus 
were  perhaps  more  early,  or  at  least  more  philosophically  studied  and 
appreciated,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  He  died  in 
Norwich,  December  22nd,  1803,  aged  66  years,  after  being  the  only 
survivor,  except  Dr.,  afterwards  sir  James  Smith,  of  the  original 
Linnaean  school  in  Norwich. 

Hugh  Rose,  an  apothecary  of  Norwich,  who  with  much 
classical  learning,  added  to  a  systematic  and  physiological  turn  of 
mind,  was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  chiefly  acquainted  with  Ray 
and  Tournefort.  He  wrote  in  1775,  ^*  Elements  of  Botany,"  illustrated 
with  plates,  containing  the  history  of  the  science  with  accurate  defini- 
tions of  all  the  terms  of  the  art,  exemplified  in  eleven  copper-plates,  the 
theory  of  vegetables,  the  scientific  arrangement  of  plants,  and  names 
used  in  botany ;  rules  concerning  the  general  history,  virtues,  and 
uses  of  plants,  being  a  translation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Botany,  and 
other  treatises  of  Linnaeus,  1775,  8vo.  6s.  The  late  sir  James  Smith 
has  aclinowledged  that  he  owed  considerable  obligations  to  this  bota- 
nist for  books  and  instruction  in  early  life.  Mr.  Rose  was  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 

Charles   Bryant,   formerly  beadle  to  the   court  of 

guardians  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  who  died  In  September,  1799, 
was  the  author  of  "  Flora  Dietetica,  or,  the  Histoiy  of  Esculent 
Plants,"  1783,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  they  are  accurately 
described,  and  reduced  to  their  LinusBan  generic  and  specific  names, 
with  their  English  names  annexed.  London,  8vo.  *'  Dictionary  of 
the  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  most  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  PlanUtions,  Gardens,  and  Stoves  of  Great  Britain,''  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnsean  generic  names,  and  containing  full  and  ac- 
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tnrate descriptions  of  the  genera  ftod  tpeciesy  with  thenamei  properly 
nocented.  Norwich,  1790,  8vo.  The  priDcipal  part  of  hia  work  is 
highly  valuable,  and  fall  of  solid  infomiation.---See  note  at  p.  xl. 

Rev.  Henry  Bryant,  brother  to  Mr.  Charles  Bryant, 
whom  he  snrvived,  was,  about  1764,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  prin- 
cipal parish  in  Norwich ;  he  also  had  the  living  of  Heydon,  from 
whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Colby.  He  took  op  the  study  of 
botany  to  amuse  his  mind,  after  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  He  was 
also  well  skilled  in  the  mathematics,  and  died  at  Colby  in  this  county, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  1709 — See  Uegtaphical  memoirs  of  several 
Norwich  botanists,  by  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  P.  L.  8.,  in 
the  lAnn.  Traiu,^  vol.  vii,  p.  206;  and  for  a  memoir  of  sir  James 
Smiih,  see  p.  1143  of  this  work. 

William  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.  D.,  F,  R.  A.,  and  L.  S. 

the  present  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
is  a  native  of  Norwich.  His  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Hooker,  a  most 
respectable  mannfhctnrer  in  this  city,  was  fond  of  horticoltare,  and 
possessed  a  rich  collection  of  succulent  and  other  exotics.  Dr. 
Hooker  spent  some  of  his  earlier  years  in  the  study  of  agriculture, 
with  the  late  Robert  Paul,  esq.,  of  Starston  hall ;  bnt  the  death  of  his 
relation,  the  accomplished  William  Jackson,  esq  ,  of  Exeter,  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuit—  natural  history.  His 
attention  was  originally  directed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Hooker,  io  the  study  of  entomology,  and  they  made 
considerable  collections  of  British  insects.  Dr.  Hooker  also  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  ornithology.  His  predilection  for  botany 
arose  subsequently,  and  his  fortunate  discovery  of  the  very  rare  and 
singular  moss,  Buxbaumia  aphyUa^  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  together  with  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  acquaintance 
of  sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  Dawson  Turner,  esq«,  of  Yarmouth, 
led  him  nltimately  to  confine  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  botany. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  been  among  the  most  ardent  and  indefatigable  inves- 
tigators of  the  botanical  productions  of  these  kingdoms,  ana  his  name, 
as  an  enterprising  traveller,  is  distinguished  by  his  voyage  to  Iceland. 
Of  the  natural  productions  of  that  island  he  made  an  extremely  rich 
collection,  which,  however,  was  unfortunately  lost  by  the  conflagration 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  returning  to  England.  He  printed  **  Recol- 
lections of  Iceland,"  at  first  for  private  circulation  only,  and  subse- 
uuently  in  an  enlarged  form,  for  the  public.  He  subsequenily  pul)- 
lished  '*  A  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Jungermannia,''  in  folio  and 

Jnarto;  '*Muscologia  Britannica,''  8vo. ;  **  Flora  Scotica/'  8vo.,  &c. 
le  edited  Cnrtis's  **  Flora  Londinensis,"  folio,  and  u  now  the  editor 
of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine."  Dr.  Hooker  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  first  botanists  of  the  age,  and  even  among  them  he  stands  pre- 
eminently distinguished,  by  uniting  to  the  character  of  a  profound 
naturalist,  that  of  a  first-rate  artist.  His  worlds  not  only  display  the 
extent  of  his  scientific  erudition,  but  they  are  adorned  bv  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  pencil,  which  has  never  been  excelled  for  freedom, 
taste,  and  fidelity. 

John  Lindley,  esq.,  F.R.  S.,  L.S.,  G.  S.,  the  recently- 
appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  university,  is  the  son 
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of  Mr.  Jqbn  Liodley,  late  of  Catton,  nuraeryraaiL  HU  first  botanical 
work,  wkich  was  printed  at  Norwich,  is  a  translation  of  M.  Rich»rd*8 
'*  Essay  on  the  Structure  of  Fruits  and  Seeds;"  and  he  has  anbse- 
quently  published  *'  A  Monogrsph  on  Roses,''  and  a  corrected  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Bonn's  **  Hortos  Cantabrigiensis."  Mr.  Lindley 
is  also  garden-assb (ant-secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

John  Curtis,  one  of  the  first  eogravers  of  natural 
history  at  present  in  eaistence,  and  an  excellent  entomologist,  is  also 
a  Norwich  man.  He  was  employed  as  a  writing  clerk  in  lids  city  till 
the  year  1811,  when  he  was  engaged  to  reside  with  a  naturalist  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich^  and  was  employed  priucipally  to  draw 
subjects  of  natural  history.  While  there,  he  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Bungav,  by  whom  he  was  taught  to  engrave.  On  his 
return,  he  executed  the  plates  to  Kirby  and  Spence's  **•  Introduction 
to  Entomology."  In  that  situation  he  remained  till  about  the  year 
1817,  when  he  remoted  to  London.  There  be  has  ever  sincrresided» 
fully  (and  to  science  most  osefully)  employed  in  conducting  ^British 
Entomology,"  and  in  engraving  for  various  scientific  works.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  most  certainly  not  onl^  an  excellent  and  truly  Bdentific  natu- 
ralist, but  an  incomparable  artist. 

Henry  Denny,  late  curator  of  the  Norwich  museum, 

and  now  holding  a  situation  in  the  Leeds  Philosobhical  and  Literary 
society,  is  a  native  of  this  city,  and  author  or  **  An  Essay  on  the 
British  Species  of  the  Genera  Pselaphus,"  of  Herbst,  and  **  Scyd- 
masnus,"  of  Latreille.    Norwich,  1825. 

Robert  Wig  ham,  a  native  of  Newcastle-ui>on-Tyne,  an 
Indefatigable  scientific  practical  botanist  and  entomologist,  to  whom 
we  are  obliged  for  the  annexed  Lists  of  Plants  and  Insects,  is  now  a 
resident  in  this  city,  whero  he  also  practises  electricity  and  galvaniaui 
with  great  effect.* 


NORFOLK  PLANTS,  V^ITH  REFERENCES  TO  THE  FIGURES 
IN  SOWBRBY*S  ENGLISH  BOTANY. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Chara  hispida,  468,  Prickly  Chara — Uoming 

8EC01I0  CL4SS. 

Veronica  scute1]ata,782,  Marsh  Speed-well — Feithorpe  hoga  and  Homing' 
Veronica  tryphyllos,  20,  Fingered  Speedwell — Bart^  Bendith,  near 

Swc^ham,  and  Cockhy  Cley 
Veronica  vcma,  25,  Vernal  Speedwell — BakmghiU  and  Harleslon 
Pinguicuta  vulgaris,  70,  Common  Buiteryrort—FeUhorpe  bogs 
Utricularia  minor,  254,  Lesser  Hooded  Milfoil— iSt.  FaHh*B  Newian 

boga,and  St,  Faith*8  wood 

*  If r.  B.  Baioof,  of  Norwich,  who  died  In  1707,  w«i  the  Iwt  member  of  a  society 
of  llcrbulUts,  who  laudably  paucd  many  of  their  leitore  hoars  In  the  Btady  aod  ga- 
thering of  plants,  and  were  the  flrtl  to  coltivate  and  propagate  the  rhubarb  plant  In 
tbia  coDstry,  wbleti  they  affected  so  anccesafally,  aa  to  riTal  in  eoloor,  flavour,  and 
medicinal  vlrtne,  the  roots  of  the  Russia  and  Turkey  kind. 
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THIRD  CLA.88. 

Valerifina  rnbra  1531,  Red  Valeri«n— on  a  waU  m  BiMkop'a-^reet 

Iris  t(Ktidift)ijua>  690,  Siinkiog  Iris— ii€fir  Binkam 

Ciadium  Mariscns,  fM»0,  Prickly  Bog-rush— S».  Faith*M  Newton  hogt, 

mid  Hwrmng 
Crocns  vernos,  344,  Spring  Crocus — near  Mendham  Long  Lane,  by 

HarUoUm 
Panicom  verticiliatam,  874,  Rough  Panick grass— tii  a  field  near  St, 

GUe^a  GotM 
Paoicom.viride,  875.  Green  Panickgrass^iiMr  Norwich^  and  Barton 

Btndioh 
Bromas  arvensiBy  1964,  Field  Brome-grass — at  Earsham,  Norfolk 
Bromus  ereetos,  471,  Upright  Perennial  Brome-grass — at  Uolkham 
Agrostis  Shica-venti,  061,  Silky  Bent-grass— SI.  Faith's 
Bigitaria  sangninale,  849,  Cock's-foot  Finger-grass— iSandif  Field$, 

between  Brtmdon  and  Moundtfford 
Polypogon  littoralis,  1704,  Short-crowned  Beard-grass — SaU-^narahes, 

near  Cley 
Aira  canescens,  1190,  Grey  Hair-grass— m  Yarmouth  Deneo,  near  the 

South  Battery 
Milium  lendigerum,  1107,  Panick  Millet-grass — com  fteldt  at   GU" 

lingham 
Glyceria  rigida,  1371,  Hard  Meadow-grass — on  walle  aboui  Norwich^ 

frtqueni 
Poa  bulbosa,  1071,  Bulbous  Meadow-grass — on  Yarmouth  Denes 
Schoenus  compressas,  791,  Compressed  Bog-rush— <S^,  Faith's  bogs, 

and  near  DUchxngham  bath 
Scirpos  panciflorus,  1122,  Chocolate-headed  Clnb-msh— P^riiv^Nd 

heathf  and  ElUngham/en 
Eriophornm  vaginatum,  873,  HareVtail  Rush— BaiPMy  Bottom,  near 

Ldgnn 
Phleum  Boehmeri,  459,  Canary  Cat's-tail  Grass — near  Swaffham 
Rotbolia  incnrvata,  760,  Sea  Hard  Grass — Yarmouth  Denes 
Bromus  pinnatus,  730,  Spiked  Heath  Brome-grass — Earduan,  near 

Bungay 
Scripus  triqueter,  1604,  Triangular  Clnb-rush — sides  of  Acle  Dam 
Holosteum  nmbeilatum,  27,  Umbelliferous  Jagged  Chickweed— on 

the  city  walls,  at  St.  Augustine's^  and  walls  in  Si.  Faith*s-lane 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

Dipsacus  pilosus,  877,  Small  Teasel — near  Laddon,  and  Norwich 
Scabiosa  columbaria,  1311,  Small  Scabious — about  Norwich,  frequent 
Asperula  cynanchica,  33,  Small  Woodruff— Swaffham  heath 
Galium  anglicnm,  384,  Wall  Ladies'  Bedstraw— on  (A«  walls  of  Binham 

church,  and  l%e^ord 
Centuncnlns  minimus,  531,  Small  Chaff-weed— HontAyrd  heath.  South 

Wooton  heath,  near  Lynn,  and  Filby  heath,  near  the  water 
Potamogeton  heterophyllum,  1285,  Various-leaved  Pond-weed 
Ruppia  maritima,  136,  Sea  Ruppia— Z>il«7A«i  on  the  marshes  at  Yar* 

moath 
Tillflea  muscosa,  116,  Mossy  Tillsea— Kannaa/A  Denes,  near  the  Whale's 

Jaw-bones,  MouseheUd  heath.  Stratum  Strawless,  and  near  Horsford 
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nrriT  ciJiss. 


Anchufia  semperTerens,  45,  Evergreeii  Alkanet — ab^ui  Nanciek  €Md 

HaddUeoe 
Cynoglossnm  syWaticiimy  1642,  Green-leaved  HoandVtongoe-Hifar 

St.  Benedui^t  Gntea 
Menyanthes  nymphoides,  217,  Fringed  Bock-bean— »^»&ecfc  rwer, 

towards  Douiham 
Hottonla  palnstris,  M4,  Marsh  Water-violet^commiNiiii  Norfoik 
AnagallU  cvrolea,  1828,  Bine  Pimpernel— iSe.  Stepken*$  Aoad,  near 

Mrs.  Macldt^s  nunety 
ConvoWnhis  Soldanella,  SI4,  Sea  BInd-weed— Farmoitf*  Doiet 
Campannla  patnla,  42,  Spreading  Bell-flower— near  HoU^  Jsi  the  way 

fo  Binham 
Campanula  rapnncaln8,283,  Ramphion  Bell-flower— BaclwiiAMi  Cagtie 

UiU^  and  near  Norwich 
Verbascnm  pnlvernlentnm,  487,  Yellow  Hoary  Mullein— |»kiit^ 

about  Norwich,  Cajdkaere,  and  HiUington 
Atropa  Belladonna,  692,  Deadly  Night-shade— wmt  Thorpe,  fry  Norwieh 
Tbegium    linophyllum,  247,    Bastard   Toad-flax  —  Lmekilm^itt    at 

ShoHldham 
Hemiaria  glabra^  206,  Smooth  Rupture-wort— C0W«»<e,  near  Swaf- 

hank  heath 
Chenopodinm  olidnm,  1024,  Stinking  Goose-foot—  Varmmdh  Dene^, 

and  near  Magdalen  Gate$ 
Salsola  KaH,  6S4,  Prickly  Salt-wort— Kanwml*  Deneo 
Salsola  fraticosa,  626,  Shrubby  Salt-wort— ii*  WeUe,  Cley,  andai  Bram- 

cotter,  near  the  jmbUc^ouee 
Cnscnta  l^ithimnm,  66,  Lesser  Dodder— 5i.  Faith^e  Newton,  Stratum 

StrawleUy  Feithorpe,  and  other  heaths  in  Norfolk 
Oentiana  Pneumonanthe,  20,  Marsh  Oentxnn -- Stratton  StrawU$B, 

Harnford,  and  FeUhorp  heaths 
Eryngium  maritimum,  718,  Sea  Eryngo—  Yarmouth  Denes,  and  aeveeat 

places  on  the  Norfolk  eoaet 
Bnplenmm  rotimdifoUuro,  99,  |tonnd4eaved  Thorow-wax— 4»ni;^«W» 

ai  Marham  .... 

Buplenrum  tenuissimum,  478,  Slender  Thorow- wax— «ott-i«tf«rdac*et 

at  Lm,  Ctey,  and  Yarmomth  ^  .^        ,*    .^ 

Caucafis  daocoldes,  197,  Small  Bur-parsley— corn->Wd»  at  MarhMn 
Selinnm  palnstre,  229,  Marsh  Milk-parsley— «i    Wroxham,  Homm^^ 

^  near  Ludham,    The  Larva  of  Papilio  Machaon,  (the  swallow-tail 

butterfly)  feeds  on  this  plant  at  those  places 
Oenanthe  pimplnelioides,  847,  Parsley  Water  Drop-wort— irt  Homing, 

and  near  YarnMuth  ,,     .  mr      .  t       ^ 

dcuta  virosa,  479,  Water  Cow-bane— a«  LakoAam,  near  Norwich,  and 

near  Yarmouth  .    _    , , 

Sambncus  Ebnius,  476,  Dwarf  Elder— iwar  Brundel,  and  la  Tuck*s 

wood*  Lakenham  ,^  „     ^^ 

Statlce  reticulata,  828,  Matted  Sea-lavender  —  about   WOls,  Cley, 

Blakeney^and  BrancoMter 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  867,  Round-leaved  Sun-dew 
ProseralongifoUa,S68,  Long-|eavcd  Suiwlew 
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Drosera  aiiglica,  869,  Great  Sun-dew— aU  at  FeUhorpe  keath,  near 

ike  bog 
Myosuriia  miolmus,  4S5,  Commoo  Moiue-tail — St»  Faith\  lAkenham, 

Yarmouih,  and  BoughivH 

SIXTH    CLASS. 

Narcissus  poeticus,  276,  Poetic  Narcissus— near  Woodba$iwuk 
Frittillaria  Meleagris,  622,  Common  Fritillary— ii«ar  Harkttan,  in  a 

field  called  Senen  Acres 
Tulipa  sylvestris,  16S,  Wild  Tulip— oU  ekaUcnUs,  near  Norwich 
Omithogalum  umbellatum,  130,   Coomion  Star  of  Bethlehem  — at 

Baburgy  near  Norwick,  and  Old  Buckenham 
Omithogalum  nutans,  1907,  Drooping  Star  of  Bethlehem— in  a  field 

on  Thorpe  road,  near  the  Reeary 
Hyacinthus  racemosus,  1981,  Starch  Hyacinth— on  the  cUy  walls  at  St, 

Ayguetin/$ 
Nartiiesinm  ossifragnro,  6S6,  Lancashire  Asptiode] — Derdngham  moor 
Convalaria  majaib,  10S6,  Lily  of  the  VaUey— Mor  the  Roeary  on 

Thorpe  road 
Acorus  Calamos,  S$6,  Common  Sweet  Flag — on  the  ndee  t/  the  rieer 

Yore,  near  Norwich 
Frankenia  IsBvis,  206,  Smooth  Sea-heath^on  Yarmouth  Denes^  near 

the  Perry 
Peolis  Portola,  1211,  Water  Purslane— i9t.  Faith's  Newton  and  FeU 

Aerpe 
Rmnez  pulcher,  1676,  Fiddle  Dock — at  Hommg^frepunt  m  Norfolk 
Rumex  sanguineus,  16M,  Bloody-veined  Dock— at  Costessey^  near 

Norwidi 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Vaccinium  Oxycoccus,  S19,  Cranberry— D«riiiifAam  moor,  Wretham^ 

Homing f  and  near  Bawsey 
Daphne  Laureola,  119,  Spurge-leaved  Mezereon,— LafcfnAam,  fR«ar 

the  church  J  and  several  places  in  Norfolk 
Polygonum  minus,  1043,  Small  Creeping  Persicaria— on  Costessey 

common  near  Norwich,  and  PUby  heath 
Paris  quadrifolia,  7,  Common  Herb  Paris— Cost^M^y,  Raekheathwoodf 

and  near  Bawbitrgh 

NINTH  CLASS. 

Butomns  umbellatus,  661,   Flowering  Rath  ^ditches   qf   Norfolk, 
commion 

TENTH   CLASS. 

Monotropa    Hypopithys,    60,  Yellow  Blrd^B-neBt  —  Shottisham  and 

Stoke  £f  o^  Vross 
Chrysosplenium  altemifoliom,  54,  Alternate-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage 

— Ponngland  heath,  near  Norwich 
Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium,  Oppo&ite-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage— 

Poringlaud  heath 
Saxifraga  trydactylites,  501,  Rue-leaved  Saxifrage— common  on  walls 

abmilt  Norwich 

Scleranthus  perennis,  352,  Perennial  Knarvel^acar  Snettisham  and 
KeUing 
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Saponaria  officinalis,  1060,  Common  Soap-wort—iiMr  Bighops-brid^e^ 

Nanpick 
Biarithiu  prolifer,  056,  Proliferoas  Pink— in  aJUId  near  St.  Awguaikui'M 

GattB 
Silene  Otites,  86,  Spanish  Cateb-ey—«Mr  Swaffkam^  Tketf^rd,  cad 

Bendiak 
Silene  anglica,  1178,  English  Catch-fly~a6Mrf  CfMur  mi  Skenimgkam 
Areoaria  tenaifolia,  210,  Fine-leaved  Sand-wort— near  C£ry,  amd  mi 

Sir  Riekmd  Bedu»gfi€ld*§  garden  waUt,  at  Oxburgh 
8^nm  anglicnm,  171,  English  Stone-crop— «ii  t/u  eoaat  of  Norfolk 
Sednm  mpestre,  170,  Rock  Stone-cap— a<  HoU  amd  BeeeUo 
Cerastlmn  ^arfeMe,  OS,  Fteld-mouae-ear  Chick->weed— ^  the  road 

wide,  outof  SU  Augu»tme*»  gateo 

BLBVBMTH  CLASS. 

Eoporbia  exigna,  1SS6,  Dwarf  Spnrge— in  eomfieldM  near  Maibartmi 
fiophorbia  amygdaloides,  256,  Wood  Spurge— &e.  Faith's  Wood^  ai 
Taverham,  near  the  eharchy  and  at  Seething 

TWELFTH  CLASS. 

I  Rosa  tomentosa,  000,  Downy-leaTed  Rose— of  St.  Faith's  and  Catiom, 

near  Norundi,  and  at  Diss 
Rosa  arvensis,  188,  White  Field  Rose— emmnoa  in  Norfolk 
PotentiJIa  argentea,  80,  Hoary  Cinqne-foil— /re^iieirf  ta  Norfolk 
Geom  rivale,  106,  Water  Avena    siile  of  the  dildi  near  Carrow  bridge, 
andseveral  places  in  Norfolk 

THIRTEENTH  CLASS. 

Glancinm  Intenm,  8,  Yellow  Horn  Poppy — on  the  Norfolk  coast 
Glanciiim  violacenm,  201,  Violet  Horn  Poppy — on  the  road  4  miles  from 

AifUkoM,  towards  Cromer 
Papayer  hybridnra,  5S,  Mongrel  Poppy— frequent  about  Norteich 
Nymphsea  alba,  160,  White  Water-lily- comaion  m  rivers  and  marshes  ^f 

Norfolk 
Tilia  parvifolia,  1705,  SroalMeaved  Lime-tree— &or«/ord  heath 
Stratiofes  abides,  S70,  Common  Water-soldier— ta  ripers  and  marshes 

of  Norfolky  frequent 
Anemone  Pnlsatilla,  51,  Pasqne-flower— o^  SporUf  and  on  the  Tulip^ 

hills,  near  Lexham 
Thalictmm  minas,  lly  Lesser  Meadow-me — hedges  at  Marham  and 

Shouldham 
Clematis  Vitalba,  612,  Common  Tra?eUer's  Joy-Frequent  in  hedges  in 

Tbalictrnm  flavnm,  867,   Common  Meadow-rue— :^Meiif  in  ditches 

in  Norfolk 
Adonu  antumnalis,  »08,  Com  Pheasanf  s-cye-^regwaU  about  Norwich 
Rannncnlas  lingoa,  100,   Great  Spear-wort-^^rfganrf  ta  ditches  in 

Norfolk 

FOUBTBEHTH  CLASS. 

Teucriiim  Charmsedrys,  680,  Wall  Germander— Ct*y  waUs,  near  St. 
MMthTrj^vcstris,  686,  Horse  Mint-aeor  Uarford  bridges 
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Lanittini  incisuiUy  103S,  Cut-leaved  Dead  Nettle— Mar  Norwich 
Oaleobdolon  Inteuni,  787,  Yellow  Weasel -snout— tsi  a  plmMmn  near 

the  Rosary  y  Thorpe  road 
Leonarns  Cardiaca,  286,  Common  Mother-wort— mmt  Eartkam^  Hoik* 

ham.  Potter  Heigkam,  and  at  Sathouse 
Thymus  Acinon,  411,  Basil  Thyme— frequent  abani  Norwich 
Mentha  rotundifolia,  446,  Round-leaved  Mint— near  Earlham,  edge  of 

a  moat  at  Shingham 
Mentha  Puleginro,  1026,  Penny-royal— £f(.  Faith's  Newton,  and  several 

places  in  Norfolk 
Melampyrnm  arvense,  5S,  Pnrple  Cow-wheat— ii«ar  Costessey,  Litchamj 

and  Mnlharton 
Linaria  Cymbalaria,  602,  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax— on  walls  e^bout  Norwich 
Antirrhinum  majas,  129,  Great  Snap-dragon — onwaUsaboat  Norwich 
AntirrhiDnm  Orontinm,  1165,  Lesser  Snap-dragon— Miidy  fields  abosi 

Norwich 
Orobanche  minor,  422,  Lesser  Broom-rape— /rMNfni  in  ctoeer-iields  m 

Norfolk 
Orobanche  cserulea,  428,  Pnrple  Broom-rape — at  Lower  Sherringham 
Orobanche  ramosa,  184,  Branched  Broom-rape— difiroomf  and  Oatwell, 

in  hemp  fields 

FIFTBENTH  CLASS. 

Camelina  sativa,  1254,  Common  Gold  of  Pleasure— road-«td#  out  of 

St,  Giles's  gates 
Lepidinm  latifolium,  182,  Broad*  leaved  Pepper-wort— on  Sherringham 

cUffs 
Lepidium  rnderale,  1596,  Narrow-leaved  Pepper-wort — rtoer^side  at 

Yarmoalh,  Cky,  and  Lynn 
Teesdalia  nndieaolis,  827,  Naked-stalked  Tcesdalia— FunnoaKik  Denes, 

also  frequent  about  Norwich 
Thlaspi  arvense,  1650,  Penny-cress- near  Tuck's  wood,  I^akenhamp  near 

Norwich 
Cochleaiia  danica,  696,  Danish  Scnrvy-grass— a<  Wells 
C^akilc  maritima,  281,  Common  Sea  Rocket — on  the  Norfolk  coast 
Crambe  maritima,  924,  Common  Sea  Kale— ol  Mundesley,  and  other 

places  on  the  coast 
Cardanine  amara,  1000.  Bitter  Ladies'-smock— «i  ditches  and  by  the 

river-side  near  Carrow  bridge,  and  several  other  plaees  in  Norfolk 
Erysimum  chelranthoides,  042,  Treacle  Hedge  Mustard— filenfi^ 

about  Norwich 
Arabis  hirsnta,  587,  Hairy  Wall-cress— on  the  walls  of  Lakenham 

churchyard,  and  Barton  Bendish 
Tnrrltis  glabra,  777,  Smooth  Tower-mustard— A<4gef  at  fVroxham  and 

Horstead,  near  Norwich 
Smapis  tenuifolia,  525,  Fine-lteved  Mustard— on  <A«frrid^e  Hi  H^rooAam 

SIXTEENTH  CLASS. 

Geranium  sylvaticnm,  121,  Wood  CraneVbill— near  Spixworth  ^wreh, 

and  Holt  wood,  in  Leziate,  near  Lynn 
Geranium  Incidum,  95^  Shining  CraneVbill— oi  Lakenhamy  near  the 

chunfh 
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Geranium  pyrenaicaniy  406,  Monntata  CraoeVbiU— o<  Lnkenktm  near 

the  ckmrcK  und  at  Seethimg 
Althaea  offic'iDalia,  147,  Coiiiiiion  Manh  Mallow— side  ef  the  river  near 

Borough  CastUp  and  marshee  a4}oimiig 

SIVEMTEEMTH  CLASS. 

Famarla  laiea,  688,  Yellow  Fiuiutory--Mi  waUe  aboui  Sarwieh 
Fnmaria  capreolata,  04S,  Ramping  Fann.torj—freqMeni  about  Narwiek 
Lathynu  Apbaca,  1167,  Yellow  Vetehling — near  Brooke 
Lathyrns  paloBtriSy  160,  Marsh  Lathynu— 4ii  Ramcartk  and  Horumg 
Hippocrepis  comosa,  SI,  Tufted  Horse-choe  Vetch — Swt^fkam  heath 
Trifolinmochroleacum,  1234,  Sulphar-colonred  Trefoil — near  MmUmrten 
Trifoliom  saffocatum,  1040,  Soffocated  Trefoil— on  Yarmonth  Denes 
Trifoliam  scabruiDy  003,  Kough  Trefoil— <n(  Caiater  common,  and  Eati- 

ham  grove 
TrifoUum  fragiferuD,  1060,  Strawberry-beaded  TrefcSk^St,  FaUk*e 

Newton 
Medicago  falcata,  1010,  Yellow  Medkk^Ymmmk  Dma  ami  ahoni 

Normeh 

EIGHTEENTH  CLASS. 

Hypericnm  montanum,  871,  Mountain  SL  John's-wort 

Hypericom  hirsotnm,  1156,  Hairy  St.  John's-wort— ioiik  tii  TWJk's 

wood,  Lakenham 
Hypericom  elodes,  100,  Marsh  St.  JohnVwort— FetfAor^pe  boge  and 

WestwUk 

NINfeTSBNTH  CLASS. 

Sonchts  palnttris,  OM,  Tall  Marsh  Sow-thistle— rtMr-sideitf  Reedham 
Lactuca  virosa,  368,  Prickly  Lettuce— on  Mouni  Aory,  near  Norwich 
Hieracluro  macnlatiim,  2121,  Stained-leaTed  Hawk-weed— oh  watie  in. 

the  Lawer  Ctoee,  Norwich 
Hieracium  sylvaticom,  9081,  Wood  Hawk- weed — near  Harford  bridge* 
Hieracium  nmbellatum,  1771,    Narrow-leaved  Hawk-weed — m  the 

TeUgraph  lane  on  MoueehM  heath,  and  by  the  road-eide  near  RaelAeath, 

on  the  road  to  Salhouee 
Crepis  fcetida,  406,  Stinking  Hawk's-beard— «<  Barton  Bendieh  and 

Beechamw^,  and  in  the  road  from  Su^ham  and  Downham 
Lapsaoa  pusilla,  06,  Little  Nipple-wort— Mm /elds  near  Norwich,  and 

New  Buckenham 
HypochsBris  glabra,  676,  Smooth  Cat*s-ear — in  afield  between  Coetesoeff 

and  Norwich 
Cnicns  acanlis,  161,  Dwarf  Plnme-thistle— on  the  heath  near  Aldetford 
Cniens  pratensis,  177,  Meadow  Plnme-thistle — at  Homing 
Carlina  vulgaris,  1144,  Common  Carline-thistle— /r^^ueiit  on  heatha  in 

Norfolk 
Antennaria  margaritacea,3018,  Pearl  Everlasting — Motuehotd  heath 
Antennaria  montana,  267,  Mountain  Everlasting — Stratton  Strawteeo 

heath 
Conyza  squarosa,  1106,  Ploughman's  Spikenard— rmt  Caiater,  by 

Norwich 
Xuda  pnHcaria,  1106,  Small  Flea-bane— of  St,  FaitKe  Newton 
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Cineraria  palastris,  151,  Marsh  Flea-wort^iSir.  PaUh*i  Newton  hogs, 

and  between  Nonpich  emi  YarmotUhy  at  Ade  and  Cauter 
Antbemts  tinctoria,  1479,  Ox-eye  Camomile— aatr  Tnel^a  loood,  Lm- 

kenhanif  near  Norwich 
Centanrea  Calcitrapa,  125,  Common  Star-thistle— on  the  Newmvrkei 

road^  near  Mile-end  lane,  near  Norwiehf  and  at  Thorpe 
Centaarea  solstitialis,  24S,  Yellow  Star-thistle— at  ArminghaUf  near 

Norwich 

TWENTIBTH  CLASS. 

Orchis  pyramidaiis,  110,  Pyramidal  Orchis — near  Harford  hridgee^  and 

other  placee  in  Norfolk 
Orchis  latifoUa,  2308,  Marsh  Orchis— at  Horning 
Gymnadenia  viridis,  04,  Frog  OymoadeDia — Horaford  heath 
Aceras  anthropophoniy  20,  Green  Man-orcldi—AAweUthorpe  and  Fom- 

cettf  near  Norunch 
Ophrys  mucifen,  04,  Fly  Opbrys — Baih  hills  at  Bungaiff  Earsham 

woodf  and  at  Stoke 
Ophrys  apifera,  383,  Bee  Ophrys— /refii^t  in  Notfottc 
Herminimn  monorchis,71,  Small  Musk  Orchis — chalk  ^is  at  Marskam, 

and  near  Sneitisham 
Malaxis  paludosa,  72,  Marsh  Tender  Tway-blade — Felthorpe  bogs^ 

near  the  ehurehf  and  at  Burgh  Castle,  near  Yarmouth 
Malaxis  Loeselii,  47,  Uly-leaved  Tender  Tway-blade— Sf.  Faith*$ 

Newton  bogs  and  Roy  don  fen 
]'!pipactis  palustrisi  270,   Broad*leaved  Helleborine — Homing^  St» 

Faith's,  and  Felthorpe  bogs 
Epipactis  Nidas-avis,  48,  Bird's-nest  Helleborine — Gawdy-haU  wood, 

at  Harlestone,  and  about  Heydon 
Aristolochia  Ciematltis,  808,  Common  Birtii-wort-— on  the  ruins  of  Car' 

row  Abbey,  and  near  Tucl^s  wood,  near  Lakenham 

TWBNTY-FIRST  CLASS. 

Typha  angustifolia,  1458,  Lesser  Reed-mace — at  Homingy  Wroxham, 

and  near  Mulbarton 
'  Sparganlnm  natans,  273,  Floating  Bor-reed — ai  Homing 
Carex  limosa,  2043,  Green  and  Gold  Sedge— Heydon,  and  St.  Faith's 

Newton  bogs 
Carex  strigosa,  004,  Loose  Peoduloas  Sedge — Sexton  wood,  Bedingham 
Carex  teretiascuia,  1065,  Lesser  Panicled  Sedge— «ii  St,  Faith's  New- 
ton bogs 
Littorella  lacnstris,  468,  Plantain  Shore«weed— on  the  margin  of  Filby 

broad 
Urtica  pilulifera,  148,  Roman  Nettle— on  Farmoatik  Denes 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  84,  Common  Arrow-head — common  in  ditches  and 

rivers  of  Norfolk 
Myriophyllum  verticilatom,  218,  Whorled  Water  Milfoil— ditdbes  by 

Ade  oridgCf  and  useadows  opposite  King-streety  near  the  Foundery 

bridge 

TWENTY-SECOND  CLASS. 

Viscnm  albom,  1470,  Common  Misseltoe— ip€«n*  Mulbarton 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  425,  Common  Sallow-thortf— 6e<u?efii  Cromer 
aid  Mundesleyy  and  on  Cley  diffs 
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Myrica  GtAeySei,  Sweet  Qale,  ai  Wr9xkaM  md  Homing 
HydrocharU  Monas-raote,  808,  Common  Frog-bit — commtm  m  diicket 
inNor/oOc 

TWENTY-THIRD  CLASS. 

Atriplex  pedoncnlata,  232,  Stalked  Sea  Onche— oi  Yarmouth,  m  ttiU 

nutnkeo^  and  near  Lyaa 
Atriplex  laciniata,  166,  Frosted  Sea  Orache— oa  Yarmemih  Denes 
Atriplex  portolacoides,  261,  Sbmbby  Oracbe~-a«  WdUoMd  Yarmouth 

TWKNTT-FOURTH  CLAM. 

Lycopodinm  ioondatam,  230,  Marsh  Club-moss— luar  the  spring  on 

MousehM  heaihf  and  on  FeUhorpSf  Hor^ord,  and  Stratton  Strawless 

heaths 
Lycopodiun  Selago,  233,  Fir  Clnb-moss — on  Felthorpe  heath 
Opbioglossom  vulgatum,  108,  Common  Adder's-tongne— at  Homingy 

and  near  Carrow  Abbey 
Botrychiom  Lunaria,  318,  Common  Moon-wort—5<ni<e<Mi  and  Mouse- 
hM heaths 
Osmund  a  regalis,  209,  Common  Osmund-royal— ol  Caister,  Homing^ 

Horrford,  and  Felthorpe 
Aspidium  Oreopteris,  1019,  Heath  Shield-fern — on  St,  Faith's  Newlan 

bogs 
Aspidinm  Thelypteris,  1018,  Marsh  Shleld-fem^Homu^  4*  Si,  Faith's 
Aspleoium  Trichomanes*  676,  Common  Maiden-hair — on  Lakenham 

and  Wroxham  bridges 
Asnlenium  Ruta-muraria,  150,  Wall  Rue — on  the  church  and  bridge  at 

Trowse 
Aspleniom  Adiantum  nigrum,  1950,  Black  Maidenhair— /re^a^f  on 

hedge  banks  in  NotfoUc 
Scolopendrinm  Ceterach,  1244,  Scaly  Hart's-tongue — onHeydon  ehurck 
Pilularta  slobulifera,   531,  Pepper-grass  Pill-wort— 4m  St.  Faith's 

l^ewUm  bogs 
Equisetum  hyemale,  915,  Rough  Horse-tail— tn  Amdnghtdt  wood 
Hydnom  aariscalpium.  Ear-picker   Hydnum  — 1»  pine  groces  near 

Noneiehf  and  at  WUchingkam  and  Seething 
Phallos  escnlentus  >     *.*—-♦  •*«  v^^^n 
Phallus  impudicus  \  -^^9«^ «»  ^^^^^ 
Phallus  caninns— 6e^ic€€»  Trowse  and  Whitlinghamy  in  the  wood 
Lycoperdon  fomicatnm.  Turret  Puff-ball — under  hedges  near  Ldcenham 
JLycoperdon  coliforme,  Cullander  Puff-ball— saacfy  banks  near  GiUing- 

ham  and  Earsham 
Lycoperdon  recolligens.  Hygrometer  Poff-ball— aear  Earsham 


John  Hunt,  engraver,  and  preserver  of  birds,  to  >vhoiii 

we  are  indebted  for  the  following  list,  is  a  native  of  Norwich,  and 
residing  in  that  city.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  work  on  Britbh  Birds, 
wiUi  200  colored  engravings,  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 
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LIST  OF  BIRDS. 

ORNOS. — Folco. 

SFalco  albicilla— Ctnereons  E|Eigle. 
Faico  ossifragiis—Sea  Eagle!  The  Sea  Eagle  U,  undonbtedly,  the 
immatare  of  theX^inereoiis  or  Wbite'tailed  Eagle  of  authors.  I  have 
had  specimens  in  the  different  stages  of  plumage.  The  bird  is  not 
oncommon  in  this  county ;  scarcely  a  season  passes  without  one  or 
more  of  th^se  birds  being  shot.  It  frequents  the  cliffs  near  the  sea 
shore,  and  frequently  appears  lar  inland.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  fish, 
which  it  catches  dexterously*  The  specimen  in  the  Norwich  museum 
was  taken  at  Fritton  decoy. 

Falco  lafTopns — Rough-legged  Falcon.  This  bird  was  considered^ 
till  within  these  few  years,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  British  birds ;  it  is 
now  frequently  shot  in  tliis  county.  It  frequents  warrens  and  similar 
places,  and  feeds  on  rabbits,  &c.  The  specimen  in  the  Norwich 
museum  is  of  a  darker  plumage  than  any  other  specimen  I  have  seen, 
and  proves  that  the  same  changes  (from  the  nestling  to  the  adult)  take 
place  as  in  the  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Falco  MilvuH^Kite.  This  bird  has  become  extremely  rare  in  this 
county.    It  inhabits  marshy  places. 

Falco  Haliaetns— Osprey.  This  bird  has  freanenUy  been  called  the 
Sea  EUigle,  and,  •  on  the  contrary,  the  Sea  Eagle  has  been  named  the 
Osprey  :  even  Turton,  in  his  translation  ofLinnseus,  has  unaccountably 

fiven  Falco  Ossifragus  as  the  Osprey,  and  Falco  Haliaetus  as  the 
laid  Buzzard.  A  single  glance  at  the  two  species  will  convince  any 
oneof  the  mistake.  The  Osprey  fremwnts  rivers^  ponds,  and  large 
pieces  of  water,  in  search  offish,  whicn  it  seixes  with  avidity.  I  have 
sad  several  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunton. 

Falco  Buteo— Buzzard.  This  species  Is  common  in  thii  county ;  it 
frequents  marshy  grounds  and  the  neighbourhood  of  plantations,  and 
feeds  on  wounded  game,  carrion,  frogs,  and  even  beetles  and  worms. 

Falco  apivorus — Honey  Buzzard.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years  I  have  had  five  or  six  specimens  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  bird 
pass  tHro'ugh  my  hands;  one  of  them  was  taken  alive  on  the  estate  of 
J.  S.  Muskett,  esq.  of  Intwood,  another  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beevor;  but  the  specimen  now  in  the  Norwich  museum,  preseirted  to 
that  institution  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Whitear,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  elegant  specimen  (with  respect  to  plumage)  to  be  round  in  any 
collection. 

Falco  sBrnginosns — Moor  Buzzard.  This  bird,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  frequent  on  moors  and  marshy  places,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  tliis  county. 

{Falco  i^en  tills— Gentil  Falcon,  or  Red  Hawk. 
Falco  Peregrinus— Peregrine  Falcon.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  this  species,  and  Indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
should  have  been  the  case,  the  difference  in  plumage  between  the 
immature  and  the  adult  being  so  great,  that  the  observer  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  declaring  that  they  were  distinct  species.  The 
Gentil  Falcon  is  the  bird  in  its  immature  plumage^  and  the  Peregrine 
in  that  of  the  adult.    I  have  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  sent  from 
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-jSonthreppB  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Glover^  which  U  io  the  change 
of  plnmace,  and  is  an  interesting  speciinen  to  the  ornttiiologlitt. 
A  pair  of  Peregrine  Falcons  have  been  known  to  breed,  lor  many 
years  snccessivdyy  on  the  cliflb  at  Hunstanton,  although  constantly 
deprived  of  their  young*  It  is  the  spccips  which  is  made  use  of  in 
falconry. 

i  Falco  cyaneos — Hen  Harrier. 

\  Falco  Fygargns — Ringtail.  The  Hen  Harrier,  or  Dove-colonred 
Falcon,  from  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  plumage  of  the  two  sexes, 
were  considered  and  described  as  two  distinct  spedes ;  but  recent 
observations  have  proved  the  contrary  ;  they  are  now  universaDy  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  same.  The  immature  males  are  very  like  the  mature 
female,  but  may  be  known  by  the  colours  being  much  brighter,  and 
the  bird  being  altogether  mudi  smaller.    It  is  rare  in  this  county. 

Falco  cineraceus— Ash-coloured  Falcon.  This  bird,  originally  de- 
scribed as  a  British  species  by  Montagu,  in  his  Ornithological  Dic- 
tionary, has  been  taken  in  this  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  colour  of  tiie  plumace  in  the  male 
and  female,  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  species.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  the  two  species  are  similar. 

Falco  Tinnuncnlus— Kestrel.  This  bold  bird  is  the  most  common 
species  belonging  to  this  genus,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  hovering 
in  the  air,  nearly  stationary,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It 
feeds  on  mice,  moles,  Sec. 

Falco  Nisus— Sparrow-hawk.  The  Sparrow-hawk  is  frequently  shot 
in  this  coun^, 

Falco  Subbuteo— Hobby.    This  bird  b  rare. 
5  Falco  .£salon — Merlin. 

i  Falco  Uthofalco — Stone  Falcon.  Montagu  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Stone  fUcon  and  the  Merlin  are  the  same  species,  the  difference  in 
plumage  arising  only  from  age :  be  that  as  It  may,  I  have  had  speci- 
mens in  each  plumtge  sent  to  me  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 

OBMUS.— iSCrix. 

Strlz  Otns-r-Long-eared  Owl.  This  bird  is  frequently  found  by 
sportsmen  near  the  coast,  in  turnip  fields ;  a  few  of  them  remain  all 
the  yeBTf  and  their  nests  have' been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Svraffnam,  and  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  county. 

Strix  brachyotos—Short-eared  Owl.  These  owls  arrive  in  this 
county  in  September  and  October,  where  they  remain  till  the  spring. 
They  frequent  heaths,  and  are  more  common  than  has  been  generally 
supposed. 

Strix  Scops-— Little  Horned  Owl.  A  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
shot  last  year  at  Bradiston.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  other  spe- 
cimens having  been  shot  in  this  county. 

Strix  nyctea^Snowy  OwL  A  specimen  of  this  elegant  bird  was 
shot  at  Felbrigg,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  and  another  was  shot  at 
Gunton,  in  January,  1820.  The  latter  specimen  is  in  the  possession 
oflordSuffieid. 

Strix  flammea — White,  or  Church  Owl. 

Strix  Aluco,  Sti-ix  stridula,  Strix  Ulul»— Brown,  or  Wood  Owl. 
The  Brown,  the  Tawny,  and  Wood  Owl,  as  they  are  called,  are  one 
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and  ibe  same  species,  differing  in  plumage  from  age  or  accidental 
canses.  Like  the  rest  of  the  genns,  they  feed  on  mice,  moles,  young 
rabbits,  game,  &c. 

6BNUS. — Laniua, 

Lanins  Excnbitor— Great  Cinereous  Shrike. 

Laniufl  Coilnrio— Red-backed  Shrike. 

Lanins  rniicoUis — ^Wood  Clmt.  Mr.  Scales  assured  me  that  he  has 
killed  this  rare  species  in  the  neijshbourbood  of  Beechamwelly  where 
he  has  known  it  to  breed  and  rear  its  young. 

OBNI7S.— Cortncs. 

Corms  Corax— Raven.  Thia  bird  is  found  in  woods,  &c«  in  every 
part  of  the  county. 

Corvns  Corone— Carrion  Crow. 

Corvus  frugilegus— Rook,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice. 

Corvus  Comix — Hooded  or  Royston  Crow. 

Corvns  Mooedula— Jackdaw,  Cadaw^  frequents  steeples,  ruins,  &c. 

Corvus  glandarius — Jay. 

Corvns  Pica — Magpie. 

oraus. — Car€beia9, 

Coracias  garrula— Roller .  In  1 8 1 8  a  specimen  of  this  beautiful  bird 
vras  shot  at  Cromer.  The  specimen  in  the  Norwich  museum,  presented 
by  the  Rev.  —  Spurrell,  was  also  killed  in  this  county.* 

GENUS. — Oriohu, 

Oriolus  Oalbula^Oolden  Oriole.  I  have  three  specimens  of  this 
bird,  killed  in  different  parts  of  this  county ;  and  recently  a  fine 
specimen  was  shot  at  Hethersett,  and  is  now  In  the  possession  of 
J.  Postle,  esf .  of  Colnev.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitear,in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Linnsean  Society,  says  that  '*  we  have  been  inrormed  that 
a  pair  of  those  birds  built  a  nest  in  the  garden  of  theRev«  Mr.  Lucas, 
of  Ormesby,  in  Norfolk." 

OBNCS.— CuCHImJ. 

Cnculus  Canorus— Common  Cuckoo. 

GENC8.— Fimx. 

Yunx  Torqullla—Common  Wryneck ;  is  to  be  found,  during  the 
breeding  season,  near  the  edges  of  woods,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshy  situations. 

GENUS,— Picirs. 

Picus  viridls^ Green  Woodpecker. 

Picns  mi^or— Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
,  Picus  medius— Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker;  is  the  immature  of 
Picus  migor. 

Picus  minor— Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker ;  is  very  rare  in  some 
parts  of  the  county. 

«  '*  Od  the  Mtb  of  May,  1004,  a  very  rare  bird  was  sent  me,  killed  aboot  Croat- 
wick,  wfaleh  leemed  to  be  toiiM  of  Jay  i—Garmhu  Argent9rat€HsU,''SH'  Tkamas 
Browne's  MSS,  In  the  BritUk  Museum, 
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GlMUf.— A>ta. 
Sitta  Earopaea— Nuthatch. 

GiMus. — Alcedo, 

Alcedo  Ispida—King  fisher;  is  to  be  foand  in  every  part  of  Norfolk, 
frcquentiDg  the  edges  of  rills  and  rivalets. 

GENUS. — Memps. 

Meropt  Apiaster— Common  Bee-eater,  has  been  once  or  twice 
killed  in  this  county.    liwi.  IVam.  vol.  hi.  p.  SS9. 

GENUS. — Upupa. 

Upnpa  Epops — Hoopoe.  Two  specimens  of  this  elegant  bird  were 
shot  in  a  garoen  hi  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  at  Oak,  in  Norwich.  It 
has  also  been  killed  at  Surliogham  and  other  parts  of  the  county. 

GBMU9. — Certkia* 

Certhia  Famillaris— Common  Creeper ;  may  be  seen  running  abont 
the  branches  of  the  oak,  searching  for  insects,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  county,  and  frequently  in  orcnards. 

GENUS. — Anas* 

Anas  Cygnus — Wild  Swan. 

Anas  Olor— Tame  Swan.  Is  to  be  seen  on  every  navigable  river  in 
the  county. 

Anas  Tadoma — Sheldrake ;  is  as  common  as  most  of  the  wild 
species  belonging  to  this  genus ;  It  frequents  warrens,  See.  and  breeds 
in  the  rabbit*burrows  formed  in  the  sand-hills  upon  the  coast.  The 
eggs  are  often  hatched  under  domestic  hens,  and  the  birds  are  an 
elegant  ornament  either  on  the  banks  of  fish-ponds,  or  when  sporting 
in  the  water. 

Anas  fusca — Velvet  Duck.    Is  very  rare. 

Anas  nigra — Scoter  Duck.  This  bird  is  more  common  than  the  former, 
and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  on  the  sea  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 

Anas  albifrons— White-fronted  Goose. 

Anas  Marila— Scaup  or  Gray-back.  The  female  of  tills  species  has 
been  described  bv  some  authors  under  the  name  of  the  White-fronted 
Duck,  and  may  be  considered  scarce. 

Anas  Anser — Gray-lag  Goose,  or  Common  Wild  Goose.  This  bird 
is  not,  as  it  name  imports,  common  in  this  county,  as  from  some  cause 
or  other  it  has  become  rare,  being  much  more  dMcult  to  procure  than 
the  Bean  Goose. 

Anas  ruficollis— Red-breasted  Goose.  A  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
shot  at  Halvergate  a  few  years  since. 

Anas  segetum— Bean  Goose.  This  bird  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  Gray-lag  Goose,  to  which  it  bears  great  similarity. 

Anas  erythropus — ^Bemacle  Goose.     Is  rarely  killed  in  Norfolk. 

Anas  Bemida — Brent  Goose. 

Anas  mollissima— Eider  duck.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  male  of  this 
species  was  killed  at  Wells,  and  another  was  shot  near  Cromer, 
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Anas  clypeata — ^Shoveler  or  Spoon-billed  Dnck. 

Anas  rubens — Red-breasted  Shoveler.  Montagu  Is  of  opinion,  that 
Anas  nibens  and  An»s  clypeata,  are  the  same  species,  killed  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  not  uncommon,  and  remain  with 
ns  the  whole  year. 

Anas  strepera-^adwall.  This  beautiful  species  has  been  found 
at  Ormesby  and  Frilton,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  Norwich  market 
exposed  for  sale. 

i  Anas  Clangala— *Ooldeneyod  Duck,  Rattle-wlni^. 
I  Anas  Glaucion — Morilloo,   is  the  female   or  the  yoang  •£  the 
Oolden^ye. 

Anas  Penelope — ^Wljceon,  Smee. 

Anas  acota — Pin-tail  Duck,  Sea  Pheasant.    Is  not  uncommon* 

Anas  gladalis — Long-tailed  Dnck.  This  elegant  species  has  been 
killed  at  Yarmouth,  and  at  Cromer.  Two  immature  specimens  were 
recently  killed  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Rot.  C.  Penrice,  of 
Plomstead,  has  a  specimen  of  the  male  in  full  plumage,  which  was 
shot  at  Yarmouth,  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Anas  Ferina — Pochard,  Redheaded  Wigeon. 

Anas  Crecca — Teal. 

Anas  Querquedula— Oarganey  or  Summer  Teal.  A  few  of  these 
birds  have  been  known  to  breed  in  this  county ;  a  Oarganey  sent  to 
Norwich  alive,  laid  an  egg  in  the  hamper  in  which  it  was  confined. 

Anas  Boschas — Common  Wild  Duck.  This  is  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  our  tame  species  have  been  derived.  They  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  the  various  decoys. 

Anas  rufina — Red-crested  Duck.  Mr.  Yoncll,  of  Yarmouth,  had 
a  specimen  of  the  female  of  this  species,  killed  on  Breydon ;  and  two 
others  were  shot,  in  the  winter  of  1826,  on  the  same  piece  of  water ; 
and  a  male  was  killed  at  Surlingham  in  the  month  of  December,  1827. 

Anas  nyroca — Castaneons  Duck.  Of  this  species  two  specimens 
have  been  shot  in  this  county.  Montagu  suspects  it  to  be  the  bird 
described  by  Mr.  Pennant,  under  the  name  of  Ferruginous  Duck. 

Anas  fnligula— TuAed  Duck ;  is  frequently  met  with. 

OBNUS. — Mergus, 

5  Mergus  Merganser — Goosander. 

\  Mergus  Castor — Dun  Diver.  A  pair  of  these  birds  was  taken  last 
winter,  n897)  in  the  neighboorfaood  of  Gnnton.  It  is  rare  to  find  this 
bird  in  tne  full  plumage  of  the  male^  as  the  young  male  resembles  the 
female  in  pinmage,  which  \%  so  difierent  from  that  of  the  other  sex, 
that  it  has,  till  very  recently,  been  considered  a  distinct  species,  and 
has  been  described  iinder  the  name  of  the  Dun  Diver. 

Mergus  Serrator — ^Red-breasted  Merganser,  in  its  foil  pinmage, 
may  be  considered  very  rare.  The  female  and  young,  as  in  the  fore- 
going species,  differ  so  materiallv  from  the  adult  male,  and  are  so  like 
the  remale  and  young  male  of  that  species,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  can  be  distinguished,  except  by  dissection^  when  the  difference 
in  the  formation  of  the  windpipes  of  the  two  species  wiU  immediately 
appear  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
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SMergns  albellns— Smew,  or  White  Nun. 
MergoB  mintitoB—Minate  Merganser,  Red-headed  Smew,  Lough 
Diyer.    The  Smew  it  the  tpeoies  io  the  adalt  plnmage,  the  Red- 
headed Smew  is  the  mature  female,  and  the  Lough  Diver  of  Bewick, 
&c  is  the  Immature  male.    It  is  rather  scarce  in  Norfollc. 

GENUS. — AUa, 

AIca  arctica — Pnffin.    This  bird  has  been  killed  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  at  W^lls,  Cromer,  Yarmouth,  &c.,  and  sometimes, 
afteraat4MBi,  it  has  been  foood  dead  far  inland. 
(  AlcaTorda— Razor-bi11«d  Auk. 

\  Alca  Pica — Black-billed  Auk.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that 
Alca  Torda  and  Alca  Pica  are  the  same  species,  but  of  different  ages. 
Montagu  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

Alca  AUe — Little  Auk,  is  rare.  Captain  Cooper,  formerly  of  North 
Walsham,  once  possessed  a  fine  specimen,  picked  up  near  that  town. 

OBNUS.— ProceUoria. 

Procellaria  pelagica— Stormy  Petrel,  Mother  Carey's  Chicken.  For 
the  last  two  years  this  bird  has  been  numerous  off  the  Yarmouth  coast, 
where  numbiers  have  been  taken.  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  of  that  town,  had, 
at  one  time,  upwards  of  fifty  specimens.  In  the  winter  before  the 
last  (1826)  a  poor  man  caught  one  of  these  birds  alive,  in  the  Kose- 
lane,  in  Norwich. 

Procellaria  Bullockii— Bullock's  Petrel.  This  species,  as  Its  name 
Imports,  was  first  discovered  and  discriminated  by  Mr.  Bullock.  It 
has  since  been  fouud  by  Temminck  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and  a 
specimen,  taken  up  on  Yarmouth  beach,  is  in  the  possession  of 
*-  Oirdlestone,  esq.,  of  that  town.    Temminck  called  it  P.  Leachii. 

Procellaria  glacialts — Fulmar  Petrel.  A  specimen  of  this  bird, 
killed  at  Yarmouth,  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  esq.,  Earlham. 

OBMUt. — Pelecamts* 

Pelecanns  Carbo^Cormorant. 

Pelecanus  Bassanus— Gannet  or  Soland  Goose.  A  specimen  of  this 
bird,  was  killed  at  Yarmouth,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  county. 

GEN  U8.<— CoIymMw. 

5  Colymbtts  Troile— -Foolish  Guillemot. 

I  Colymbus  minor— Lesser  Guillemot.  The  Foolish  and  the  Lesser 
Guillemot  are  the  same  species  in  different  states  of  plumage. 
i  Colymbus  septentrionalis— Red-throated  Diver. 
l  Colymbus  stellatus— Speckled  Diver.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  Speckled  Diver,  or  Sprat  Loon,  is  the  young  of  the  Red- 
throated  species.  It  is  the  most  common  of  the  Divers  frequenting 
this  county. 

Colymbus  arcticns— Black-throated  Diver,  very  rare  in  this  county. 

Colymbus  glaciaiis— Great  Northern  Diver ;  is  very  rarely  taken. 
Last  year  (1837)  one  was  caught  in  a  net  with  the  herrings. 

Colymbus  Immer— Imber  Diver;  is  the  female  of  the  Northern 
Diver,  and,  as  the  yoiing  for  some  time  resembles  her  in  plnmage,  it 
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appears  to  be  more  plentifnl  than  the  male.    Seldom  a  season  jiasses 
without  one  or  more  being  killed  at  Yarmouth. 

ColymbuB  cristatus— Great  Crested  Grebe  ;  is  common  on  Filby, 
Surlingharo,  .and  other  broads. 

Colymbns  auritus — Eared  Grebe. 

Colymbus  obscurus — Dusky  Grebe.  .  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
species  was  taken  from  among  the  ruslies  by  a  spaniel  belonging  to 
the  late  Kev.  Wm.  Whitear.  The  immature  bird  is  more  frequently 
killed,  but  is  so  little  known  by  individuals,  that,  in  most  collections, 
it  may  be  found  under  the  name  of  Dusky  Grebe. 
(  Colymbus  minor — little  Grebe,  or  Dobchick. 
(  Colymbns  Hebridicus—Bhick-chinned  Grebe.  Montagu  describes 
these  as  the  same  species. 

Colymbus  rnbricollis-  Red-necked  Grebe.  A  pair  of  these  birds 
was  killed  near  the  Foundery  bridge,  In  the  city  of  Norwich.  It  is  a 
rare  species. 
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GENUS. — ImTUS. 

Larus  trldactylus — Tarrock  Gull. 

Larus  rissa — Rittiwake  Gull.  Larus  tridactylus  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  immature  of  the  Kittiwake. 

Larus  canus — Common  Gull,  Sea  Cob,  Sea  Pie. 

Larns  hybemos — Winter  Gull.  Montagu  describes  these  as  the 
same  species. 

Larus  marinus — Great  Black-backed  Gull,  Saddle-back. 

Larus  Nsevius — Wagel  Gull ;  is  common  on  our  coasts,  as  are  the 
immature,  known  by  the  name  of  Wagel. 

Larus  fuscns— Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  A  specimen  of  this  rare 
gull  was  shot  near  Yarmouth. 

Larus  Glancus — Glaucous  Gull,  Iceland  Gull.  A  fine  specimen 
of  this  bird  was  killed  at  Yarmouth,  and  Mr.  Norman,  of  Docking, 
has  another,  kilfed  in  his  neigh l)onrhood. 

Larus  argentatus — Herriug  Gull.  The  young  of  this  species  is  the 
same  as  the  young  of  Larus  marinus,  and  is  likewise  known  as  the 
Wagel,  but  it  is  much  smaller. 

Larus  ridibundus— Black  or  Brown-headed  Gull,  Pewit  Gull.  Mon- 
tagu includes  the  Larus. cinerarius  (Red-legged  Gull)  Larus  erythro- 
pus,  (Brown-beaded  Gull)and  the  Larus  obscurus  flSrown  Gull)  as  the 
same  species,  killed  at  different  seasons,  and  of  different  ages.  These 
are  the  most  common  of  any  of  the  species, 
i  Larus  parasiticus — Arctic  Gull. 

\  Larus  crepidatns — Blade-toed  Gull.    The  Black-toed  Gull  of  va- 
rious authors  is  the  immature  of  the  Arctic.  This  species  is  extremely  ^ 
rare  :  — ~—  Girdlestone,  esq.^  some  few  yean  ago,  sent  the  writer  of 
this  a  specimen  alive,  which  is  now  in  his  collection. 

Larus  cataractes— Skua  Gull ;  is  extremely  rare.  Mr.  Norman,  of 
Docking,  has  a  specimen  killed  in  that  neighbourhood. 

GENUS. — Sterna, 

Sterna  Caspia— Caspian  Tern.  A  specimen  of  this  bird,  in  the 
immature  plumage,  has  been  recently  killed  near  Yarmouth.  It  is 
the  only  si)ecimen  recorded  as  having  been  killed  in  this  kingdom. 
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8t«rtf»  CmlUm    Mndwieh  Ttftm     Sefttnal  of  thtM  Urdk  \mw% 
been  killed  on  YannontM  beaelu 
SterM  lilrMi*»— 0reatter  Tef»;  iMuiy  parts  of  oar  «o*tl* 
Sterna  DoofslIU — Roseate  Tern.    Vary  fare* 
Sterna  minuta— Lester  Tern. 
Ht^ima  ftiUfat-^BIaeii  Tefn.    0»  Most  of  tho  bioMb. 

PbMkst  l^MI>^iiH-Whl«o  Sj^^MM.  la  tfaa  Ooomo  of  tKo  last 
five  or  six  years,  sef«B  or  el^kt  of  fbiao  binls  kmn  kota  kOlod  at 
Caister,  and  at  Bargh^  fa  fll«  iwigllbaiirliood  of  Yavawatli,  aaa  of 
arhfth  i*  Hi  fM  itorwM  taMiieaM^  aa^  aaotfaw  i»  tiM  paisiiriart  of 
J«  J.  Oomey,  esq. 

«BMUt^-*iMca. 

Ardea  ciconia— White  Stork.  A  fine  specimen  of  thii  bM  waa 
killed  at  Cantley,  in  this  county,  a  few  years  since. 

Ardea  nycticorax — Nicht  Heron.  I^lin  fare  bird  Is  soaiettmes  found 
In  this  county.  A  specimen  was  hllM  in  a  gaidoa  afe  Yaiaioallii 
1%«  Ret*.  Atahdtfacoa  CMovar  has  ouev  killtd  at  HoBrhias  aaA  Miv 
Noman  another,  killed  near  Docking* 

Ardea  Cayanensis— Cayenao  Night  Haioa.  A  ^pociBMa  of  thU 
MM  WHS  killed  ti  Ymw^kamikf  wUeh  i«sMs«  la  every  reopeel,  «i4b  ttia 
description  alven  of  this  species.  It  has  been  examined  by  the  kila 
Rev.  w  m.  WUtcsMr,  afad  others,  Whod<telarc4  there  toaki  dot  be  adoabt 
Aponltato  Mbjeet.  It  amy  hava  been  kiHad  la  other  parts  of  £aglaad ; 
but,  from  the  resemblance  It  bears  to  the  specie!  aaaitdiately  pre- 
e«dWia,  It  hat  Iraea  werlo«tad. 

Ardea  Caspica — African  Heron.  A  sptkaaMB  of  thia  bird  waft  shot, 
a  l^w  ytarf  madt,  near  Orknerfiy. 

Aniaa  cfaeirMi-^GomBion  Heroaw 

Ardea  comata— Squacco  Haiaa.  A  ipacimea  of  thia  ngre  hird  waa 
ttikfeft  ia  h  a«t,  frbfch  was-hnag  ^p  la  dry,  at  Ohaeabyv  m^  is  io  *e 
po«8e»ioa  af  colaael  Ludah. 

Ardea  stellaris — Common  Bittern. 

AVdea  WiMta— lilfle  BItiani.  One  af  these  birds  was  shot  by  the 
gaMtek«f  per  of  W.  Jaiy,  es^.y  of  Bavliaghaaiy  and  Is  How  ia  the  pas- 
^Miioa  of  Vr.  Jary,  Jankir,  chq.yof  Bftafield. 

GEHUS.— Toalahit. 

Tan  tains  ignens—Glossy  Ibis.  J.  J.  Onlvey,  «aq»  has  a  pair  of 
tmt  b^^ahflfhrMid  nA^^biCd,  shot  la  the  ilelglibottrhoad  of  YaraHmtb, 
tm  Mr.  Nditthn  h&l  one,  whtMi  tras kMed  aiCroiaer,  and  aoM  ^  h»ai 
dMd^^  iHMe'«f  the  Btaek  Cnrlew.  The  B19  hod  ^raoa  Ibis  are 
the  same  species  at  Mtfef ^rtt  agas. 

«B]i«a.^-fiM«pas« 

Scolopax  pygmaea— Pigmy  Curlew,  The  specimen  of  this  rare  bird 
in  the  Norwich  museum  was  ktlfcd  at  Yarttfonth. 
Hcolopax  a'r(|tihta—<J«mnion 'Curlew. 
Sco1oplixfha»o|>tfs--WhimbM;  tsratbervaro. 
Scdidpak  raMiitola— Woodcock. 
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9«eolojpttx  m^t^Bntkl  or  SoHtMjt  Ssipe.  In  tiie  antvmn  of  18316^ 
#li«  9|ieoiraeD»  of  Ui}8  bird  were  killed  in  the  fani<i  week,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  which  may  be  considered  a  most  extraordinary 
occnrrosce ;  and  aqother  specunen  was  killed  by  the  Rot.  £.  Sidney, 
at  ^cle,  early  is  the  month  of  October,  182T,  which  measures  fi-ou 
the  tip  of  its  beak  to  the  end  of  its  toes,  14)  inches;  from  the  tip  of 
itn  beak  to  the  end  of  iu  tail,  one  foot ;  19|  inohes  in  the  expansion 
of  its  wings^and  weighed  8^  ounces. 

Scolopax  Gallinaeo — ConHBon  Snipe ;  In  most  manhy  places. 

ftB<d^ax  aalHnnSi-Jack  limine. 

Scolopax  01ottis->Greenshank ;  is  rare  hi  this  ooonty. 

Scolopax  Ca)idris--Kedshink.  ThU  bird  is  plentiiiil  in  the  ftas  in 
the  sommer  season,  and  b  sometimes  killed  in  the  winter. 

Scolopax  Totanns— Spotted  Snipe.  A  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
|LiUe4  at  Gromer«  The  pair  li^  the  Norwich  mnsenm  eame  from  Yar- 
aiAoth* 

i  Seolopaz  tapponica    Hed'breasted  Oodwit. 
I  Scolopax  limosa— Ja^reka  ^nipe.    The  Scolopax  limesa  and  Sco* 
lopax  Lapponica  are  the  same  species,  killed  ui  dUierent  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Scolopax  SBgoceplmla^Common  €lodwit.  This  bird  is  frequently 
killed  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  mature  bird,  in  its  sommer 
plumage,  has  the  whole  of  Its  under  plumage  of  a  bright  fermglnouB 
ookmr,  and  has  been  deseribed  as  a  disthKt  species  under  the  name, 
**  Ked-breasted  Snipe." 

Tringa  Pugnax— Raff  and  Reere.  'Hiis  Proteus-like  bird  assumes 
so  many  characters,  that  it  has  perhaps  occasioned  greater  differeilce 
in  the  opinions  of  autliofs  than  any  other  species;  it  has  become  ajf 
lale  years  ^noh  less  frequent  than  it  formerly  ^as— this  may,  in  a 
great  measnre*  be  attributed  to  the  improrements  in  aaricultur^  pnr^ 
suits.  It  is,  however,  frequently  taken  in  the  breeding  time,  par- 
Uipniar^  the  male  spacies,  and  is  also  taken  during  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  It  has  been  met  with  in  the  differeiM  seasons,  in  various 
ohailges.  answering  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Yellow-legged  Sand- 
piper, Greenwich  Sand*pipsr,  Equestrian  Sand-piper,  and  the  Gambet 
Sand-piper. 

Tiinga  l4iBeoIniens«s— <Black  Sand-piper. 

Tringa  Vanellus— i«pwUig,  Bastard  Vtover  LapwUig.  This  bird  is 
common  on  heaths,  meadows,  ^c. 

Tringa  nigricans— Purple  Sand-piper,  ^wo  or  three  of  this 
species  were  killed  oq  the  coast  near  Cromer.  The  specimen  in  the 
Norwioh  mnsenm,  presented  by  the  laie  Rev.  William  Whitear,  was 
killed  at  Yarmouth. 

Tringa  Interpres— Turnstone. 

Tringa  h>bata-:Grey  Phalampe.  This  is  a  scarce  Sand-piper.  In 
the  spijuner  season  the  breast  is  «f  a  reddish  brown,  or  lerrughions 
colour,  in  which  plumage  it  is  seldom  found  in  this  kingdom. 

Tringa  bvperborea— Red  Phalarope.    Seldom  found. 

Trioga  Helvetica — Swiss  Sand-piper. 

Tringa  Squatiitflni— Qrey  S.and-pip^r«  T^is  bird,  in  the  snminer 
plumage,  (Tringa  Helvetica)  is  rather  rare.    In  the  anlvmn  it  can 
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only  be  distloguUlied  from  the  Golden  Plovi^r  by  tU  bind  toe,  and  in 
the  winter  it  is  well  known  as  the  Grey  Sand-piper,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  the  Grey  Plover. 

Tringa  ochropns— Green  Sand-piper.     This  species  is  frequently 
found,  daring  the  winter  months,  tar  inland.  I  have  known  it  to  have 
been  killed  at  Thorpe,  near  Norwich. 
Trioga  Glareola — Wood  Sand-piper.    A  specimen  of  this  bird  is  in 

the  possession  of Girdlestone,  esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  and  one  or 

two  more  were  killed  in  tliat  neighbourhood. 

Tringa  hypoleucos — Common  Sand-piper.    This  bird  is  not  only 
found  on  the  coast,  bnt  frequently  far  inland. 

Tringa  Canutus — Knot.  This  bird,  in  the  breeding  plumage,  has 
been  described  by  authors  under  the  name  of  Red  Sand-piper* 
(Tringa  Islandica)  in  the  plumage  between  winter  and  summer,  when 
the  breast  is  only  speckled  with  ferruginous ;  the  Dusky  Sand-piper 
(Tringa  Calidris)  and  the  Aberdeen  Sand-piper  (Tringa  Aberdeeni- 
ensis) ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  properly  the  Knot,  it  has  been 
described  as  the  Ash-coloured  Sand-piper  (Tringa  Cinerea).  It  is 
killed  in  this  coun^  in  all  its  varieties. 
5  Tringa  alpina — Dunlin,  or  Stint. 

I  Tringa  cinclus — Purre.    These  two  species,  as  they  have  been  des- 
cribed, are  the  same  in  winter  and  summer  plumage. 
(  Trioga  Pusilla—Little  Sand-piper. 

I  Tringa  PygmsBus — ^Pigmy  Sand-piper.    The  same  species  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.    It  is  sometimes  killed  far  inland. 

6BNU8. — CAaradrtiw. 

5  Charadrins  Hiaticula— Ring-necked  Plover. 
I  Charadrins  Alezandrinua— Alexandrine  Plover.  The  Alexandrine, 
or  Kentish  Plover,  is  given  as  a  variety  of  this  species,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Montagu.  Be  his  opinion  correct  or  otherwise,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Rinic-necked  Plover  is  very  common  on  our 
coast,  and  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  plumage.  A  beautiful  one 
in  the  Norwich  museum  was  killed  at  Yarmouth. 

Charadrins  Morinellus— Dottrel.  This  bird  is  rare ;  the  specimen 
in  the  Norwich  museum  was  killed  at  Yarmouth ;  it  has  also  been 
killed  at  Thctford. 

Charadrins  Plnvialis— Golden  Plover.  This  bird  is  common  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hellesdon,  and  on  almost 
all  large  enclosures ;  but  in  the  breeding  plumage,  when  the  whole  of 
its  breast  and  under  parts  become  a  brilliant  black,  it  is  very  rare. 
It  is  sometimes  found  on  Moosehold  heath  during  that  season. 

Charadrios  Calidris— Sand eriing ;  has  been  taken  on  the  coast, 
both  in  its  breeding  and  winter  plumage. 

Charadrins  Uimantopus— Long-legged  Plover.    Girdlestone, 

esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  has  a  specimen  of  this  rare  bird,  killed  in  this 
county,  and  another  specimen  is  In  the  possession  of  J.  Postle,  esq., 
of  Colney. 

o  ENU8. — Reeurtirwira. 
Recurvlrostra  Avocetta— Scooping  Avocet.     This  species  is  be- 
eomlng  scarce. 
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G  ENUS. — UigmatopM* 

H'lcmatopus  Ostralegus— Pied  Oyster-catcher^  or  Sea  Pie ;  is  to  be 
fouDd  on  various  parts  of  our  coast. 

GBNUS. — Gkareota, 

Glareola  Aiutriaca— Austrian  Pratincoie.  Two  of  these  birds  were 
shot  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Yarmouth,  and 
preserved  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  that  place. 

GBNU8.— -F«2t«a. 

Fulica  chloiopus—Moor-hen,  Common  Water-hen. 
Fulica  atra—Coot    This  and  the  foregoing  are  common. 

6EN08. — RaUua. 

Rallus  Crez — Land  Rail,  or  Cralce. 

Rallns  aquations — Water  Rail. 

Rallus  Porzana— Spotted  Gallinnle.  Several  specimens  of  this  bird 
have  been  taken  at  Caistor. 

Rallus  minuta— Little  Gallinnle.  Captain  Custance,  of  Catton^  has 
a  specimen  of  this  recently-described  species  in  his  possession,  shot 
by  Mr.  Girling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scottow. 

Rallus  Foljambii — ^Olivaceous  Gallinnle.  This  species,  originally 
described  by  Montagu,  has  been  recently  killed  at  Bradistone. 

GBNUS. — Otis.  ■ 

Otis  tarda— Great  Bnstard ;  is  extremely  rare.  A  specimen  is  in 
the  possession  of  J.  Postle,  esq.,  of  Colney.  There  are  more  of 
these  birds  to  be  found  on  the  estates  of  •— —  Hammond,  esq.,  at 
Westacre,  where  they  are  more  carefully  protected,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England. 

Otis  Oedicnemns — ^Thick-kneed  Bnstard.  This  bird  is  frequently 
found  on  heaths,  and  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Norfolk  Plover. 

GEM  us. — Pkawmus. 

Phasianns  Colchicus— Pheasant ;  is  to  be  found  in  all  its  varieties, 
White,  Pied,  and  Male-feathered  Hen,  or  Hybrid,  and  Ringed. 

GENUS.—  Tetrao. 

Tetrao  rufus— Red-legged,  or  French  Partridge. 

Tetrao  Perdix — Conimon  Partridge. 

Tetrao  Cotnrnix— Common  Quail ;  is  rather  rare.  T.  W.  Coke,  esq. 
has  introduced  the  Virginian  Quail  (Tetrao  Virginianns)  into  this 
county,  which  bids  fair  to  extend  itself  in  a  few  years,  and  become  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  sportsman. 

GENUS. — Columba, 

Columba  Ocnas — Stock  Pigeon,  Rock  Dove.  Has  been  fonnd  at 
Beechamwcll,  Southrepps,  &c. 

Columba  Palumbus— Ring  Dove. 

Columba  Turtur— Wild  Turtle.  Breeds  at  Earlhain,  Taverham, 
and  various  parts.  Three  specimens  were  shot  in  a  turnip  field  at 
Katon. 
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Atanda  trreMIs — Sky  LIuIe.    Common  lo  Hie  tMM$. 
Aianda  pratensis— Tit  Lark.    On  olieadoWs  mid  tMitiN. 
Alaoda  minor— Field  Lark.    Rather  scarce. 
Alaoda  arborea — Wood  Lark.  This  species  was  common  at  Hether- 
sett,  prevloos  to  the  endosni'e  of  the  dommon  Unrds. 

Stnmns  valgaris — Common  Stirling.  Common  on  marshes,  mins, 
dec.    Montaga  described  the  young  M  this  speeies  under  the  name  of 

the  Solitary  Thrush  V 

Stnrnus  cincTus — watet  btfz'el,  is  rare ;  tt  lias  been  ftfu'nd  at  Cos- 
tessey,  and  has  likewise  beenlbilled  at  Ta^erfaam. 

Tardus  ▼isctvoros-rMissel  Thrush. 

Tordus  pilaris — Fieldfare. 

Turdns  iliacns — Red-wing.  A  Bpedmen  of  this  bird  has  been  met 
with  of  a  cream  colour. 

Turdus  musii^s — Song  Thrnsp  or  Throstle. 

Tardus  roseus — Rofe-colonred  Thrush  or  Ouzel.  Two  specimens 
of  this  bird  were  shot  in  Norfolk  ;  one  o/  (hem  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Fenrlce,  of  'Plumsiead. 

Turdus  Mernla— Blackbird. 

Turdns  torqu;itns->Ring  OuaeU  may  be  considered  rare;  several 
specimens  have  been  killed  at  Ifarmduih,  Bouthrepps,  &c. 

Ampelis  gaiirulus — Wkxen  Chatterer.  Two  of  these  birds  were  shot 
1b  tlie  -gardeni  on  the  Castle  meadow,  and  seldom  a  year  pa^aes 
without  one.or  two  of  .thjem.beiog  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city :  they  are  partial  to  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  Lady 
Stafford  has  a  pair,  which  were  killed  hi  Cotttessey  park. 

toBNUs. — Laxia, 

Loxia  curvirostra — Crossbill.  These  curious  birds  are  frequently 
taken  in  the  vrinter  season  amdhgst  the  fir  trees. 

Loxia  CoccothransteiH-Haw0nch.  Tb|s  bird  is  nvely  killed  in  this 
county.  It  has  been  found  at  Btofteld,  TaverlMun,  and  one  or  two 
other  piieefl. 

Loaa:Pyrrinila^B«llfineh. 

LonaChloris    Oreenlinch,    Very eonmon onthe hedges. 

GENUS. — EwhensuL. 

5  Emberisa  nivalis— Snow'Bnnting. 

i  SmberiiREi  !Mn8t^Utta--t%wtty  *Biii&tin|;  In  A»me  winters  Ht^pt^r 

in  large  flocks  near  the  coast,  and  has  oeen  Aot  on  thenMMo^  M 

Thorpe,  near  Norwieb- 
'EnibeH^  mlHaria— Cbininbn'Bontlng. 
'E&iberfta  eltrinelfa— YenoWHttmrner. 
Emberisa  Schocniculus^Reed  Bunting. 
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TringiU«  ccdebt^-CHnffiDclL 

f  riogitta  montifVingtlta — BrambKqg  or  Mouataiii  Finch.  These  hirdt 
sometioieii  arrive  in  this  county  in  great  nainjl>ers;  an  lodividQal, 
in  the  winter  of  1825,  caaght  aeventee.n  doasien  and  a  half  in  the  coiju-se 
of  one  forenoon;  and  the  flawing  year,  a  great  number  were  taken 
at  Criogieford.    They  are  knovn  by  tbLeJname  of*  the  French  Olplia. 

FringiHa  cardoetis— Goldfinch,  King  Harry^  ThisUe  F'ipch. 

Fringiljla  spinua-^iskin*  A  (ew  of  this  sjpecies  are  killed  ev^ry 
season. 

Pringflla  canBabiBa-~OrejKU^  jRci^|pcyi<;« 

Fringilla  linota— Common  or  Orey  Liiuiet* 

Fringilla  Mnaria^-Xiesser  Redpole. 

Fringilla  dome8,tica — House  Sparrow 

FringiHa  montana— 'Tree  Sparrow.  Has  %een  <kHled  at  6wifiniuii, 
and  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Lynn.  A  specimeHy  inHie  pomession  of 
J.  J.  Onmey,  esq.  was  killed  at  Earlb^. 

OBiHJa.-*-jriMawmNi. 

•Miiselcapa  atrleaptHa-^Pted  Fly-cn^qher.  This  species  Is  extreme^ 
rare. 
Moscicapa  Grisola— Spotted  F^-ci^tcber^  Wall  or  Beam  Bird. 

Motacllla  Lnseinia— Nichtingate. 

Motacilla  modularis —  Hedge  Spavrow  or  fiMfe<4V«rfrter. 

Motadllla4Iippol«i«— Lesser  Pettychaps.  tMB  .is  She  •Brtt^paoies 
of  warbler  that  pays  its  visit  to  as  in  the  spring;  it  is  a  busy  restless 
bird,  always  active  amongst  the  trees  and  Dashes  in  search  of  insects. 

Motacilla  hortensA^^^Gtealer  Bel^haps.    Shis  bird  is  nure. 

Motacilla  salicaria— Sedge  Warbler.  This  species  is  freqaeiit 
among  the  sedges  on  the  lx>rders  of  rivers  and  ponds. 

Moladlla  syltia^Wliitaittiffpat^  J^  Jaek.  This  bifd  is  freqn^tly 
found. 

MotaciHa  sylviella— Lesser  White-throat.  A  specimen  of  thb 
sfedes'vras  kilM  by  the  kile4lev.  William  Wbhoar,  at  Starston.' 

«fotM«Hlapro«iMiiiais-4D«rffeniiW«rbl«r.  A palrof  tlMse  •lacant 
little  -bhrtls  ssas'Shot  in  tlie^month  ^  Jme,  IMS-;  they  ate  She.ooly 
■pecimeos  ever  found 'in -Utispatt  of  ibeikiiig^om,  aaii  ate  assr  In  the 
possession  ^^ifr.Criokmer,  4if 'Becsles. 

•Motacilla  ^bor-aWhlte  ar  .Ified  <WaglaU.  ThU  Mtd  is^OMMBon,  M 
mayibe^aeen^ibaiit  reads,  ponds, -and  mapsby  places,  «t  all  seMeas. 

-Motaailla  Aava— Yellow  mtJiaM. 

Motacilla  boanihi-«<Gpsv  WagtaH.  :Is  the  most  mteef  the  Wag- 
tails, and  is  seldom  fewMlld  iSs  smnmarjslmnage. 

Motaeilla'aaiMmth»— Wfaeat''«ar>or>Wjilto4«iiip.  -aids^padesBiay 
besaeD  dafiiig>the  braeding  season  oa  heaths  and  rabbit  ^wa^rens. 

Motacilla  rdbetra-^Whin^hat. 

Melaeilla  ntbicola-i^toiie-chat.  iRiis  and  the -preceding- are  esm* 
man,  and  may  be  saon  amongst  fane,  'On  lieaths,  -Ac. 

Mo«Milla«trleapHla-«filaek.oap,  Norfolk  MightlDgale.  Thhispfdes 
is  not  nncommoo  in  the  breeding  saaseo. 
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Motacilla  Plia:nicnru8 — Redstart. 

Motacilla  ariindinacca— Reed  Wren.  Tbe  specimen  in  the  Norwich 
museum,  was  shot  and  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Browne.    It  is  rare. 

Motacilla  nibccola— Red-breast,  Robin. 

Motacilla  troglodytes — Wren,  Jenny  Wren. 

Motacilla  Kegulus— Golden-crested  Wren. 

Motacilla  Trochilus— Yellow  Willow  Wren. 

Motacilla  svlvicola—Wood  Wren.  This  species  is  scarce.  A  spe- 
cimen was  kiUed  at  Stars  ton. 

Motacilla  Locustella— Grasshopper  Warbler.    Killed  near  Loddou. 

GEN  us. — Pones. 

Pams  major— Great  Titmouse. 

Pams  ccBnriens— Blue-headed  Titmouse.  This  and  the  foregoing 
are  common  in  the  winter,  oo  hedges,  and  retire  into  woods  during 
tlie  breeding  season. 

Parus  ater — Cole  Titmouse. 

Pams  palnstris — ^Marsh  Titmouse. 

Parus  candatns — Long-tailed  Titmouse. 

Pams  biarmicus — Bearded  Titmouse.  This  species  breeds  amongst 
the  rushes  in  different  parts  of  Norfolk,  but  is  not  common. 

G  EN  us. — Hirundo, 

Hirundo  mstica — Common  Swallow. 

Hirundo  urbica— Martin. 

Hirundo  riparia — Sand  Martin. 

Hirundo  Apus — Swift.    The  whole  of  this  genus  are  common. 

GBN  US. — Caprimulgus, 

Caprimulgus  Enropseus— European  Goatoucker.  This  species  fre- 
quents heaths. 

The  following.  Ornithological  collections  arc  to  be  met 
with  in  this  county : — 

In  the  NoBWiCH  Museum  are  several  fine  specimens  of  British  and 
foreign  birds :  the  best  private  collection  is  that  of  Edward  Lombe,  esq. 
of  Great  Melton,  preserved  by  the  celebrated  Leadbetter,  see  p.  806, 
it  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  species.  J.  J.  Gumey,  esq. 
of  Earlham,  has  a  fine  collection  of  Mexican,  and  a  few  specimens  of 

rare  British  birds.    Hamond,  esq.,  of  S  waff  ham,  has  a  small  coN 

lection,  amongst  which  is  a  noble  case,  containing  fine  specimens  of 
the  immature  and  adult  of  the  Great  Bustard.  The  Rev.  C.  Penrice, 
of  Plnmstead,  has  some  very  rare  British  birds.  U.  H«  Henley, 
esq.,  of  Sandringham,  has  some  fine  British  and  foreign  specimens. 
Lord  Stafford,  of  Costessey  Park,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Glover,  of 

Soothrepps,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Blofeld,  of  Hoveton, Burroughs,  esq. 

of  Hoveton,  J.  Postle,  esq.,  of  Colnev,  R.  Scales,  esq.,  of  Beach- 

amwell,  and Oirdlestone,  esq.,  or  Yarmouth,  have  each  a  small 

collection,  as  also  have  many  others  in  this  county.  J.  Hunt,  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Norwich,  has  a  large  collection  of  British  birds  for  sale, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  rare. 
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A    LIST   OF  THE    RARBR   AND    MORE    INTERESTING 
INSECTS   FOUND    IN    NORFOLK. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Cicindela  hybrid  a — Yarmouik  Denes 

Carabos  clathratus — Lawer  Close  and  HaLvergate 

Calosoma  Sycopbanta — Lower  Closer  and  on  the  coast 

Calosoma  Inqnisitor — St.  Faith's  tpoifd 

PanagsQS  Crux  major — Horning  fen 

Cilleuos  lateralis— Cromer 

Zabnis  gibbas — near  Norwich 

Oodes  belopoides — Homing 

Loricera  eenea — Homing  aiid  Lower  Close 

Sphodrns  planas — St,  Gileses  street,  Norwich,  and  Lower  Close 

Biethisa  miiUipanctata — Homing  and  Lower  Close 

SComis  pamicatns — Poringland  luath 

Broscuji  cepbalotes — Lower  Close 

Dyscbirius  gibbns — Homing ^  and  near  Norwich 

Abax  striola — FranUinghant,  near  Norwich 

Lamprias  chlorocephata— near  Noncich 

Oroaseiis  aterriinns — Homing 

Odaeantha  melannra — Homing 

Trachys  minnta — Poringland 

Melasis  Babellicornis — near  Norwich 

Elater  tessellatus — Homing 

Malachius  sangninolentus — Homing 

Oxyporos  ruros — near  Witchingham  hall 

Lomecbasa  emargioata — ^neor  Norwich 

Eaplectiis  Rcichenbachii — near  Norwich 

Euplectas  sangnineas — South  Creek 

Euplectas  pusilliis — Homing 

Bythhins  Cartim— near  Norwich 

Bytbiniis  Bnrrellii — Letheringsett 

Areopagus  bulbifer — common  in  Norfolk 

Areopagus  pnncticoUis — Homing 

Areopagus  glabrieolUs — Homing 

Tychns  niger — near  Norwich 

Bryaxis  longicornis — Norfolk 

Bryaxis  sauguinf  us — Homing 

Bryaxis  impressus — Homing 

Bryaxis  juDCoram — Homing 

PselapbuH  Herbstii — IVoedbastwick 

Pselaphus  Heisii — Norfolk 

Pselapbus  longtcollis — Homing 

Pselapbns  Dresdensis — near  Loddon 

Scydmaenus  rnfieoniis — near  Loddon 

ScydmaenuH  tboracicus— aeor  Norwich 

Scydniaenns  hirticollis — Homing 

Scydmaenus  denticorais — Norfolk 

Scydmaenus  clongatas^Nw/c^/c 


1%MM  tnrwMmctws. 

Scydmsnos  SpftrtlwllU — Armim$Ml  W99d 
ScydoHBMM  aoiiloMam — NmfiUk 
Scydmsnos  bicolor — ArmmghdJl  wood 
Scydmsniu  colUnta— iu«r  Horwkk 
Scydmaenat  Wighamii—Mor  Lodden 

For  afmU  and  jMriicvior  Mceotad  of  ike  abovo  bemttifml  tribe  of  wimUe 
imoeeit,  oee  a  Monognah  Ini  Mr.  ff.  DamUf  ptMi^tfOd  bjf  Mr,  S. 
WWcmy  qf  Norwich. 

Hydrous  piceas—Homtii^ 
Aphodiiu  depressus — Homing 
Typhflfeos  TolgarU— JtfmtKJb/d  ktath 
SiDodendron  cylindricum — Norfolk 
Aoomala  Frischii — Norfolk,  on  $he  eooMt 
Lncnuas  cftrvus— JECtr^-Bedo» 

LucaDQB  paralellopipiajHt— yr^ffiMi^  *»  Norfolk 

Sarrotriam  routicnm —IVor/oft 

Tetratoma  fangorain — WhUUmgham 

Helopa  violaceus — LdO¥Hr  CUmo 

Rhipiphoriu  paradoxus — Cooteooqf  \ 

Salpiogns  runrostris — WkUUngham  and  Morning 

Rbynchflenns  PitA—AmumghaU  wood 

Cionns  Thmi^WUchingham  haU 

Bostrichas  oidens — near  Norwid^ 

PrioDQs  coriarios — near  Norufieh 

Cerambyx  moschatas — near  Norwieh 

Leptura  quadrifasdata— Homtif 

RhagiaiB  vnlgare — Homing 

Rbagiom  inquuitor — Edgeworfh.wood 

Donada  palnstris — Homing 

Cassida  mnrrsea — Si.  Fai&'o  wood 

Coccinella  obloDgo-gottata^Mor  Norwich 

Coccinella  16  gutUttL-^Whitlingham 

HSMIPTBRA. 

Gryllotalpa  Tnl^aris — near  Norwich 
Conocepbalos  viridissimus — Norfolk 
Oryllos  flavipes— Homti^r 

LBPIDOPTIRA* 

Papilio  Macbaon,  tbe  Swallow-tail— HomtNg'  wodWrouham 

Colias  Ednsa,  tbe  Clooded  Yellow— iVoi/ott,  plmi^ful  ta  l»M  I 

MelitSBa  ArtemiSy  tbe  Greasy  Fritittary—nfinfiiMsr 

Argynnis  Adippe,  tbe  Hifb  Brown  Fritillaiy^-IVn/tifc 

ArgyoDls  Aglaia,  the  Dark  Green  Frltillaiy— NM^foifc 

Argynnis  Papbia,  tbe  SiWer-wasbed  FfitiUary-— ^o^^iife 

Vanessa  Cardni,  the  Pabited  Ladr— iVor/pft,  ptaH^  w  18M 

Vanessa  Polycbloros,  the  Large  Tortoiae4ahell— Noi/^plfc 

Apatnra  Iris,  the  Purple  Emperor— near 'IM 

Hipparcbia  Galatbea,  the  Marbled  Wbit^^NorfBlk 

Hipparcbia  Semele,  tbe  Grayling,  or  Rack  lIadetiriiig-^M«i/ea: 
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TlwK!lfcO»crctts<fcBgDr|^Htir.»lrciifc-^Owirtiii|  J^tSitiMmmtwfku 

Hetperia  Malvais  Ibe  M allmr  Skipper— i^foqMfc 

Lycena  CorjdoB,  the  Chalk-hill  Bine—Ntifoik 

Lycaeua  Argiolos,  the  AEore  Biae— hmt  Norwieh 

SpfaiDk  Elpenor,  th«  ^Icphtdit  Hnwk  M^th—NiM^/bffc 

Sphtftx  Uneata,  the  SMter-lima  JiaWk  Moth— JV^oUc 

Sphinx  Convolvali,  the  ConyolTirias  Hawk  MdOiS^gifeH'w^ 

Macroglossnm  fttellataram,  the  Hoimning-bird  Hawk  Mofh'—N9lf^Uc 

Sefeia  bdmhvciformisy  die  Ntlrrow-'bordered  i^ee  H^wkHloih— Norfolk 

Cowds  Uetiip^rda,  me  Goat  fildttk-^l^offblkyfnfueitt 

StftaraiaPmvMiiktlBlnit,  the  CtepcveirllMli— ^r#f)rdfl>y  S^Rffumi 

liparii  dispar,  ^the  B'lwiy  Mdlk-^Honm^ 

Arctia  rmaala,  the  Cioaded  Boff  Moth— SIf.  PaUk's  wood 

Noctna  Festiicae,  the  Gold-spot  Moth— aear  Norwich 

Noctoa  maarn,  the  Old  Lady  Mofli— ^  hmtaoHn^  Nwwidk, 

Noctna  f^lvago,  llie  Lemon  Sallow  MoA— iffi^rNlli^ 

Noetite  tmca,  the  BiAv«T-hook  Moih— Ktraii^ 

Ndctua  mi,  the  Mother  Shipton  Moth — Homing 

Hipparchus  papilionariaB,  the  Large  "Emerald  Moth — Homdng 

Ourapterlx  Sambncaria»  the  Swallow-taU  Moth— iMor  Nwwi6h 


HTMBHOPTBIML. 

Lophycns  VuA-^WhUtngi 


Chnbex  aerlceds— H«raiar 

X-^WhUOngkam. 
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Th-b  county  of  Norfolk  Ls  siluale  within  4he  Lonvlon  -Chalk 
Basin,  which  terminates  towards  the  north,  at  Flamhoreii^ 
idead ;  its  strata  consist  of  the  chalk  series,  with  a^Niperpo- 
sitton  of  diluvial  debris,  having  the  plane  of  their  inclination 
nearly  east,    l^heir  arraQgeuient  is  as  follows  :• 

Alluvial 

earth 


toJltivial  Beds  <  J^f  ^^  *^ 

Bine  olv^ 
Ferruginous  clay 
Upper  «haik 
ChaHc 
m-  II  o    •       7 J^wer, 'orchard  chalk 
Chalk  Senes^  Chalk  marie 
y  Green  sand 
Vlron«ind,  or  carr  ^tone 


( 


^  I 
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AUumaL  In  eastern  Norfolk  the  alluvium  occupies  the 
valleys  of  the  Yare,  the  Bure,  and  the  Waveney,  a  large  tract 
lying  between  Acle  and  Yarmouth,  and  a  still  larger  between 
Winterton  and  Happisburgh  ;  in  western  Norfolk  it  occupies 
the  valleys  of  the  Nar  and  Stoke,  a  large  extent  called 
Marshland,  and  the  Bedford  level. 

Diluvial  Beds.  These  beds  are,  of  course,  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  county ;  they  may  be  said,  to  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  it,  extending  from  the  east  side  towards 
the  west,  as  far  as  Fakenham,  Castleacre,  Swaffham,  Attle- 
burgh,  and  New  Buckenham.  Around  Norwich  the  diluvium 
is  about  fifly  feet  thick ;  but  its  greatest  depth  is  about  300 
feet,  at  the  hill  on  which  Foulness  light  is  placed,  near 
Cromer.  The  whole  line  of  cliffs,  from  Weyboume  to  Hap- 
pisburgh, an  extent  of  twenty  miles,  gives  a  fine  section  of 
this  series. 

Chravel,  The  gravel  stratum  is  composed  of  diluvial  de- 
bris, and  consists  chiefly  of  water- worn  flints,  called  boulders ; 
in  some  places  these  pebbles  are  so  cemented  by  the  oxyde 
of  iron,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pudding-stoue ;  the  large  flints 
contain  belemnites,  ananchytes,  spatangi,  terebratulse,  ino- 
cerami,  &c.,  besides  a  number  of  casts  of  these  fossils  found 
loose,  having  been  dislodged  from  the  cavities  they  occupied 
in  the  flints. 

Brick  Earth*  This  is  a  dark  brown  clay,  containing  a  few 
small  boulders,  and  no  organic  remains,  excepting  small 
fragments  of  water-worn  belemnites  ;  from  this  day  are 
made  the  red  bricks  in  general  use  in  this  county  ;  it  abounds 
in  the  clay  districts ;  its  beds  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
in  thickness. 

Bagshot  Sand,  consists  chiefly  of  silecious  sand  and  sand- 
stone. Traces  of  this  formation  are  visible  in  the  pit  on  the 
road  from  Norwich  to  Ipswich,  about  one  mile  from  the 
former  place,  near  Mackie's  nursery ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Holy 
Cross. 

Sand,  The  strata  of  sand  in  the  diluvial  series  are  very 
variable ;  in  the  pit  just  named  under  the  Bagshot  sand  is  a 
seam  of  orange-coloured  sand,  then  iron-grey,  and  again 
orange-coloured,  then  white  sand,  containing  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  comminuted  particles  of  shells.  In  the  cliUs 
west  of  Cromer,  the  contortions  of  the  sand  and  clay  are 
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very  astonishing ;  in  the  section  at  Bramerton  are  many 
seams  of  sand,  as  ferruginous  sand  and  quartzose  sand,  each 
aljounding  with  shells,  interspersed  with  seams  of  clay. 
These  shells — denominated  the  crag  shells  of  Norfolk  (see 
Catalogue) — have  been  associated  with  those  of  Suffolk  and 
Essex  ;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  several  genera  :  the 
murex  contrarius,  in  particular,  has  never  been  found  at 
Bramerton  ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
contemporary  deposits.  It  has  been  traced  at  Bracondale, 
(in  sinking  a  well)  Trowse,  Whitlingham,  and  Bramerton, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and,  on  the  east  side,  at  Post- 
wick  and  Thorpe,  lying  immediately  above  the  chalk,  the 
line  varying  with  the  undulations  of  that  stratum. 

Blue  Clay.  This  stratum  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  te- 
nacious, ana  contains  indurated  nodules  inclosing  belemnites, 
ammonites,  gryphaea,  and  other  shells ;  it  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  line  of  cliff  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Ferruginous  Clay.  This  stratum  underlies  the  blue  clay 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  between  Weybourne  and  Mundesley, 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet  in  thickness ;  in  this  stratum,  and 
in  the  blue  clay  immetliately  in  contact  with  it,  are  found  a 
surprising  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains, — as 
trunks,  branches,  leaves,  and  stumps  of  trees,  (in  ntu); 
teeth,  tusks,  horns,  and  bones  of  the  elephant,  horse,  ox, 
elk,  and  deer.  A  continuation  of  this  bed  was  discovered 
two  miles  out  at  sea,  when  the  oyster-fishery  first  began  off 
Happisburgh,  in  1820,  by  the  teeth,  bones,  and  horns,  which 
were  from  time  to  timie  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen. 

Chalk  Series.  This  series  occupies  nearly  all  western 
Norfolk,  its  out-crop  being  from  north  to  south,  from  Wal- 
singham,  by  Swaffham,  towards  East  Harling,  and  its  es- 
carpment lying  in  the  same  direction  from  Hunstauton,  by 
Castle  Rising,  to  Hockwold. 

Upper  Chalk.  The  chalk  strata  of  Norfolk  have  suffered 
so  much  by  diluvial  action,  that  few  remains  of  this  stratum 
are  known ;  the  principal  are  in  the  cliff  at  Trimmingham ; 
these  specimens  appear  to  have  been  forced  upwards  from 
their  original  position  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature ; 
the  organic  remains  peculiar  to  these  isolated  masses,  are 
Ostrea  canaliculata  in  great  abundance,  and  the  Magus 
pumilis,  accompanied  by  the  shells  common  to  the  chalk 
series.  The  double  row  of  flints,  about  twelve  inches 
asunder,  indicates  the  upper  chalk  ;  these  are  to  be  seen  in 
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tbd  chatk  pit  iMul#f  Vi^hiUiqgtiam  chiuvb^  on  Uie  oyyogitc  aide 
of  the  rivf  r»  n? w  tbe  Postwick  gate,  i|»d  at  Swidf  ham ;  %t 
tbes^  places,  however,  there  are  no  ahe|U  )ike  those  pecu- 
liar to  the  f^halk  at  Tnauainghani* 

CktUL  AUhoHgh  thU  ttratun  lies  prinoipally  in  wesleni 
Norfolk,  it  ia  gcaeraUy  found  on  the*  sides  of  thie  eastern 
▼iilleyiw  aad  is  bmned  io^  lime  for  the  purposes  of  buildiag ; 
it  is  dif  ided  hy  pan^Uel  layers  of  flinty  about  six  feet  asnn- 
der;  these  layecs  of  oodulaY  oi  tabiiUr  Aupts  a^  always 
present  in  tha  vf>per  beds  of  this  foisiMltioa,  ^^ni  distiyigu^ 
It  from  the  lower,  in  which  fliilts  are  rare.  QjEgaaic  reiaai#s 
abound  in  this  st^atmp,  particidarljy  be|e«initi(s,  t^rebirstmbe, 
and  ananchytes»  (see  C^^^^l^m)*  In  sPMy  places,  a»  a^ 
Tborpa»  WhitKagbAOl*  ^^^  ow«r  tjie*?  perpendiiciilair  cy- 

liaifariGal  flint  feriMtion^  ^wied  by  pfc^fessor  Bu^oUaod, 

Lower  or  Har4  Chalky  occura  imniediately  b^n^BSith  the 
UAtrin«otion^d;  it  ia  without  fljats,  and  if  so  hard  a^  to.  be 
used  i9stead  of  stone  for  the  pMtpoae  of  bMiJdM^  ia  weslieni 
Norfolk  ;*  it  contains  but  lew  ^Wfe*  of  organic  rs^ains.. 

CMk  Jtarl.  This  stral^ww  i§  of  a  greyish  eol^^imr ;  the  uiiper 

or  creta^^oos  hedn  Hr^»  like  t)^  last-d^nWd  ^tf  at«w»  very 
hard ;  tb?  lower  of  mor^  a^illac^ous  are  distJAisiAieheid  by  4 
rich  variety  of  fossils,  partipiiliarly  Am^9f9k^  Gieeaoi^gihij, 
and  Imivcerams  Cavieri ;  %\m  form»$im  i^  to  be  fisfja  ia  4^ 
oUff  at  HunaMtnto#«  aboiM^  three  foet  in  Uiicl^iiess.  henealih 
which  '^  a  thia  layer  of  red  chalk,  containiag  afajjundl^nce  of  a 
ramifyii^  xoophyte,  res^ipibling  the  roots  of  ^r^es. 

Chreim  Sfo^,  A  atratvm  te^  feet  thick,  (qorreapM^ding 
with  the  grc^a  aaad)  m  visible  in  the  cliff  at  Huna^Mton, 
inunediMi^y  below  tho  red  chaJik ;  it  msy  be  traoed  in  a 
SQOtlMfJiy  .oireMcytion  w  ^  1>9^  with  the  ^Kparpweat  of  the 
chalk  formation. 

/fwn  Smi  Pr  CW  S^on^  U  ^  coarqe-grf^n^  c^Moiglome- 
ratej,  oetnented  by  the  ox^d?  9f  iron  ;  thi^  stratum  appoajni 
at  QuaataatPA*  CMid  ryns  \^  fi  sovtherly  direction,  by  tyiin» 
to  a  little  beyond  Powoba^i  Ma^^et;  it  is  qiuch  efiteen^ 
as  a  hvilding  stone ;  it#  dnrabili^  m%y  he  obaerved  pn  tho 
west  side  of  Norwich  castle,  ^  th^  span  ^f  the  faliie  arohes, 
where  it  alternates  with  the  sai^d-stone. 

^  In  lUrlMin  chwrali,  are  the  eagles  of  John  ^tewnrd,  and  Ann,  hit  ivlfe.  In  thU 
«ll«)k,  4aie  ISM.  In  iMbam  chiir«h  ^1mi,  the  mMinmental  eSicfn  oT  sir  iMyv  dt 
Ingham,  and  Roger  dc  Kris/ and  hU  dam^i  are  of  (he  same  malerUI,  date  apoat  the 
middle  «f  the  fonrlecath  ccatary. 
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Vm% 


Tttnrltdts 


Ctiimhgwe  ef  Crmg  FotmU. 


Genus. 


Baccinnm 
nrex 


AaricuU 
Tarbo 

Natica 
ScaUrU 


(Vochaa 
Mactra 


Species.    I  Refeicnce. 


«oimroliitA 

teneram 

KtriatM 

c«wrliiat«» 

crispatua 

KiBHa 
piUlformia 
eonoMet 
triliBfUa 
pyramidella 
rodia 
littorem 
Klanclnoidca 
similis 
•emicostata 
eimilis 
lata 

arenaria 
dDbU 
QTaUa 
coneata 

•bllifM 

ovata 

obtQM 

pnMcatrii 
divaricaU 

plana 

obliqoata 

^a*taaan« 

edalbuim 

anpiilaiara 

UnceoUta 
antlqaornii> 
«Uef«ttnU 
ralcatni 


t 


grinder 
(Vk^agmeiiU 
I  af  •ivory 

tceih&boriM 

irerttlNna 

claw 


<Mrerby4M 

486 

f» 

109 

413 

414 
91 

879 
71 
71 
0 
1« 
1« 

181 

364 
lA  \\ 
1«0 
160 

Kf 

179 


CatiOogue  tf  Chalk  Fo^riU. 


Geoiia. 


Sponflte 
Paramondm 
Madrepora 
Alcyoniiim 


Pentacrinital 

AptbcrinHa! 

Cutaria 


Galerltea 


Anai^cbytea 


Bacaiitas 

Belemnltes 

Saapola 


VMBChMft 

if^ia. 

Inoccramai 


ctnnt 

»«■■»■  I   a      »l  im 


I 


Species. 


aantraHa 

i«nio«im 

palmatam 

turbfaatam 

coloom 


p•pU!t^ 

▼anolata 

depresaua 

albogaleras 

orau 

pnstoloaa 
globosa 


Geol.  Trans. 

tfwstatl 

Uff,.B#aia. 


f(efereiic«* 


MUI«r 


Parkinson 


Smith 


lOtVOt 


conuigainnm 
tapeciea 

<etectrinns 


3  others 
dcpressns 
S^PMica, 
spinosa 

ABioqneeoatata 
nobosa 

•Mlit 
canalicvlata 
cariMEta 


jperoTaUa 
elongata 


sabnndata 

snbrotniida 

sabpUc«t« 

plieatills 

(ata 


Una 
Qirleri 


MBil 


Geo).  T^ns, 
Sowarbv 


Soweiljy ' 

I 

Sowerby 


I3fi 


, 


So^meity  118 

S«nerby  119 
441 


The  folkHMiig  pttifie  <tf  f<ic4ogieiil  aihd  olJtiev  ooll^cti^ns 
eomiecsted  vf  Hk  this  ih^psnUs  U  »iis«rle<U  ip  ^he  hop<u  that  it 
mM^  Msiat  Ibe  soieotilic  ioquiror^ 

Th«  A«T.<v.  H.  I^»lh^^  pf  Sbrqpbsni  haU,  b^wp  l#4ws* 
fori,  bft9  a  fin^  4;ollectiaii  #f  fesml  shoUs,  ^tocal  iid4  geneipfil, 
avd  %  superb  Qne  of  leMUt  shells*  The  Sev.  James  .Lay ton* 
«f  Catfieldyttesf  JUi^hauv,  h^s  the  finest  ootlectioB  of  mam* 
mglian  remaias  ef  the  NorfoU^  OQ<M»ti  Me*  £ai;l,  surgeQo,  of 
CrcMner^hM  the  a««t ;  C,  B,  IUmib,  esq^  of  Sn^affhaqi,  b^s 
an  ealeasWe  eoUeotion  irons  ^  chulk  a«4  dila?u4  beds  of 
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westero  Norfolk;  Mrs.  Valpy,  in  the  cathedral  precinct* 
has  a  splendid  collection  of  recent  shells,  and  a  very  good 
one  of  fossil  remains ;  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  the  pre- 
cinct also,  has  a  general  and  local  collection — his  crag  shells, 
containing  more  than  eighty  species,  with  varieties,  have 
been  sketched  by  him,  and  are  intended  for  publication, 
accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  Norwich  crag  deposit. 
The  Norwich  Museum  has,  through  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Leathes  and  other  donors,  a  fine  general  collection  of  or- 
ganic remains. 

RIVERS. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Norfolk  are — the  Great  and  Little 
Ouse,  the  Nene,  Waveney,  and  the  Yare. 

The  Great  (hue,  after  forming  a  part  of  its  south-western 
boundary,  crosses  the  western  side,  and  falls  into  the  Wash 
below  Lynn. 

The  Nene,  forming  the  western  boundary  from  Lincoln- 
shire, empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Cross-keys  Wash ;  it  com- 
municates, by  several  channels,  with  the  Quse. 

The  Little  (hue  rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  near  Lopham, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county ;  and,  separating  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  as  it  flows  westward,  empties  itself  into  the 
Great  Ouse.     It  is  navigable  from  Thetford. 

The  Wetuum  rises  at  West  Rudham,  in  this  county,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Norwich,  being  augpnented  by  the  junction  of 
several  rivulets ;  it  passes  through  the  city,  and  meets  the 
Yare  below  Trowse.  The  Wensum  contains  various  kinds 
of  fish,  as  Roach,  {Cyprinus  caramus)  Perch,  (Percaflu- 
viatilis)  Tench,  (Cyfninus  mucotus)  Dace,  (Cyprimu  leucis- 
cus)  Gudgeon,  (QobiofluviatilU)  Bream,  (Cyprinui  Brama) 
Pike,  (]^x  iMciuM)  and  a  great  quantity  of  Eels  (Murtena 
anguilla)  ;  there  is  also  a  small  fish  called  the  Ruff  (Perea 
cemua),  a  species  of  Perch,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Norfolk  streams;  Salmon  have  been  occasionally  taken,  and 
Smelts  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May..  Besides  these  fish,  found  in  the  Waveney,  the  follow- 
ing abound  in  the  rivers  of  Norfolk  : — ^The  Carp  (Oyprinnt 
Carpio)  the  Trout,  (TruttaJiuviatilU)  the  Rudd,  (RvtUus 
latior)  Miller's  Thumb,  (Gofno  capitatus)  Minnowe  (Pori- 
cuius  varius,)  The  Lamprey  and  Craw-fish  are  occasionally 
found  here. 
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The  source  of  the  Waveney  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
Little  Ouse  by  a  causeway  only.  It  runs  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, and,  forming  the  rest  of  the  Suffolk  boundary,  at 
length  joins  the  Yare  a  little  above  Breydon.  It  is  navigable 
from  Bungay. 

The  Yare,  rising  near  Shipdham,  is  united,  at  Marlingford, 
to  another  smaller  stream,  which  comes  from  Hingham ;  it 
joins  the  Wensum  at  Trowse  Eye,  near  Norwich,  and  her 
coming  navigable  there,  flows  to  Yarmouth,  when,  having 
received  the  Waveney  and  Bure,  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
German  Ocean,  below  that  town. 

The  Bure,  rising  beyond  Blickling  Hall,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Aylsham.  After  passing  under  Wroxham  bridge, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Ant  and  Thime,  it  passes  through 
Acle  bridge,  and  at  length  joins  the  Yare  at  Yarmouth. 

The  Ant  takes  its  rise  at  Antingham,  and,  passing  east  of 
North  Walaham,  from  which  place  it  is  made  navigable  by 
being  formed  into  a  canal,  near  Stalham,  whence  it  passes 
to  Ludham,  and,  a  little  below  that  place,  falls  into  the  Bure. 

These  rivers,  in  general  rising  in  marshy  lands,  and  run- 
ning through  a  level  country,  at  a  slow  pace,  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  lower  tracts,  in  their  course  forming  shallow 
lakes  or  pools,  which  are  also  plentifully  stocked  with  fish 
and  water-fowl ;  on  some  of  them  are  formed  decoys  for 
wild  ducks. 

The  sea  coast  of  Norfolk  is  formed  either  by  clayey  cliffs, 
continually  a  prey  to  the  ocean,  or  by  low,  sandy  shores, 
covered  With  loose  pebbles,  (called  shingle)  frequently  rising 
into  a  kind  of  natural  bank,  composed  of  sand,  as  the  Marum 
hills,  between  Winterton  and  Hasboro'.  These  hills  are 
held  together  by  the  root  of  the  Marum  plant.  Behind 
these  sand  hills  are»  in  various  parts,  saltmarsnes  of  consider- 
able extent ;  these  were  occasionally  inundated  by  the  tides, 
which  found  entrance  through  the  gaps,  but  of  late  years 
the  gaps  have  been  filled  up,  and  no  accidei^t  of  this  kind 
has  occurred  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Hunstanton  cliff, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wash,  is  the  only  rocky  eminence  on  the 
coast.  There  are  several  harbours  on  the  coast  on  the 
Northern  side,  formed  by  creeks  and  little  bays,  but  they 
are  able  only  to  admit  small  vessels,  and  are  continually 
filling  up  with  sand.  Banks  of  sand  lay  off  at  sea,  from 
the  Norfolk  coast,  in  various  parts,  which  are  the  dread  of 
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the  coasting  mariners,  and  occasion  ifrequent  sliipw^recks. 
Of  th<fse  the  most  remarkable  are  ilie  Ilappisburgh  sand,  and 
the  sands  which  form  the  celebrated  Yarmouth  roads,  a 
great  resort  for  shipping,  which  ride  there  securely,  thou^ 
the  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1813,  the  first  steam  boat  for  the 
eonveyanee  of  paasengeirs  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth 
was  employed,  being  almost  the  earliest  introduction  of  that 
species  of  navigation  into  England ;  it  proceeded  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour*  This  novel  mode  of  travel- 
ling, which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
modern  applications  of  a  usefal  and  powerful  agenlit,  met 
wlth'snch  patronage  from,  the  public,  that,  soon  after,  two 
vessels  were  used  in  the  same  passage,  -and  were  daily 
increasing  in  popular  estimation,  when  a  sudden  change  was 
wrought  in  the  general  feeling  by  the  following  melancholy 
occurrence : — On  Friday  morning,  April  4,  1817,  Wrigbfs 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth  steam  packet  had  ji^st  started  from 
the  Fonndery  bridge,  when  the  botleir  of  the  engine  burst, 
with  a  tvemendous  explosion,  by  which  the  vessel  was  blown 
to  atoms,  luid,  of  twenty- two .  persons  on  board,'  five  men, 
(among  whom  was  the  engineer)  threfe  women,  and  one  child, 
were  instantly  killed,  and  six  women,  with  fractured  legs 
and  anns,  were  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  one  of  the 
women  died  ;  the  remaining  seven  (including  three .ichildren) 
escaped  without  sustaining  material  injury.  Upwards  of 
300/.  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  sujQEerers; 

The  general  navigation  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth  is 
performed  by  keels  and  wherries;'  the:  former  are  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  freightage  of  timber,  and  are  far ,  lesA 
numerous  than  formerly ;  the  wherries  are  peculiar  to  the 
rivers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  those  made  use  <ii  on 
the  Wensum  carry  from  fifteen  to  forty  tons,  and  draw  from 
three  to  four  feet  of  water ;  the  mast  is  by  the  head*  and 
is  so  -balanced,  by  means  o£  lead,  (hat  the  strength  of 
one-man  is  sufficient  to  raise  or  lower  it  in  the  event  of 
passing  bridges ;  on  this,  by  the  action  of  a  windlass,  the 
sail  b  hoisted,  being  extended  on  a  gaff  at  the  upper  edge. 
These  vessels  are  seldom  navigated  by  more  than  two  hands, 
and  one  of  them  is  often  a  boy,  or  the  wife  of  the  waterman, 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  them  to  have  their 
families  in  a  cabin  placed  at  the  stem. 
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The  corporation  havejarisdiction  oa  the  river  from  Helles- 
don  bridge  to  Hardley  Cross,*  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  miles ;  this,  however,  does  not  supersede  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors  of  manors  on  the  banks,  all  of  whom  have 
their  several  free  fisheries,  and  to  some  swan  marks  are 
appendant ;   but  the  city  has,  in  all  cases,  a  joint  right. 


NJBW   PORT. 

Thb  project  of  -opening  a  direct  communication  between 
this  city  and  the  sea,  for  sea-borne  vessels  not  exceeding 
£ight  feet  draught  of  water,  originated  with  Crisp  Brown, 
esq.,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  corporation,  who  first 
submitted  the  plan  of  making  Norwich  a  i)ort,  by  way 
of  Yarmouth,  to  an  assembly  of  the  corporation,  on  the 
Srd  of  May,  1814,  and  Mr.  Cubitt,  a  civil  engineer,  at 
that  time  residing  at  Ipswich,  was  first  appointed  bv  the 
corporation  to  mal^e  a  survey  of  the  river  Yare,  and  estimate 
the  expense  of  bringing  sea-borne  vessels  direct  to  the  city. 
Mr.  Cubitt  having  surveyed  the  rivers  in  the  year  1818, 
published  a  report,  id  which  he  recommended  the  avoidance 
of  the  Breydon  waters  by  a  cut  on  the  south  side  of  them, 
and  by  that  means  to  have  preserved  the  old  and  accustomed 
line  of  navigation ;  the  estimate  for  this  plan  was  £35,026. 
IBs,  Upon  receipt  of  this  report,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  was  convened  and  held  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1818,  at  the  Guildhall,  when  alderman  Brown, 
in  a  lengthened  speech,  detailed  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  the  city  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  Resolutions 
were  moved  and  carried  in  favour  of  the  project,  and  a 
committee  appointed  ''  to  take  the  necessary  measures,  and 
to  report  to  a  future  meeting  the  best  means  of  carrying 
such  purpose  into  effect." 

*  HartUep  Orois*  In  164S  there  wis  a  new  cron,  with  a  ciiicita  carved  on  <mic 
side,  and  the  city  arms  on  the  other,  painted,  and  carried  to  Hardley,  and  there  set 
■p  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriffs,  la  the  plaee  where  "  the  shrevys  of  Korwyche 
yerely  do  hefe  a  court,**  and  this  plaee  was  the  extent  of  liberties  of  the  city  on  the 
river  Wensam,  as  at  this  time  ;  and  at  an  assembly  held  on  the  t4th  of  October,  npon 
a  representation  made  that  divers  kind  of  vlclnab,  leather,  tallow,  &c,  have  been 
carried  by  water  to  Yaroionth  to  be  exported  contrary  to  the  law,  and  divers  things 
coming  ap  the  river,  as  salt,  coals,  com,  &c.,  have  been  sold  by  nolawhil  measures, 
and  herringp  nnlawfally  packed,  both  in  eadcs  and  iMrrels,  for  lack  of  a  water  bailiff 
to  search  and  look  after  sach  tliinn,  they  then  ordered  and  chose  William  Corbet 
water  bailiff,  and  ordered  that  he  shoe  Id  have  half  the  forfeited  goods,  Mj.  per  annum 
stipend  from  the  commons,  and  meat  and  drink  fjrom  the  sherifn ;  and  that  hereafter 
such  a  water  bailiff  sboald  be  yearly  elected  at  the  assembly  on  St.  Martin's  day. 
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It  having  been  rumoured,  that  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
for  bringing  aea-bome  veflseU  to  Norwich,  would  be  opposed 
by  the  town  and  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  the  committee, 
on  the  6th  of  November  following,  directed  Mr.  Cubitt  to 
make  another  survey,  **  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  it  was  practicable  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
sea  at  Lowestoft."  These  instructions  produced  from  Mr. 
Cubitt,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1821,  another  report,  in 
which  he  ably  pointed  out  the  practicability  of  this  plan, 
and  its  advanta|;es  over  the  propowd  one  by  Yarmouth ;  Mr. 
C/s  estimate  of  the  expense  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  was 
£87,000.,  his  calculations  being  made  for  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  feet  draught  of  water.  This  second  report 
occasioned  another  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  when  a 
fresh  committee  (of  which  lieutenant-colonel  John  Harvey 
was  chairman)  was  formed,  to  consider  of  the  merits  of 
each  of  the  proposed  plans,  and  to  carry  either  into  exe- 
cution. Application  was  immediately  made  to  Thomas 
Telford,  esq.,  the  government  engineer,  who,  in  the  De- 
cember of  the  following  year,  (having  previously  surveyed 
both  lines  of  communication)  made  his  report  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  fully  confirmed  Mr.  Cubitt  in  every 
particular  respecting  the  practicability  of  each  of  the  plans, 
but  recommended  the  adoption  of  that  by  Yarmouth,  be- 
cause, said  Mr.  Telford,  in  his  report,  *'  I  can  foresee  no 
injury  to  the  harbour  or  port  of  Yarmouth  from  the  new 
river  channel.**'  The  committee  instantly  vielded  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Telford,  and,  through  their  chairman, 
transmitted  a  copy  of  his  report  to  Iscuic  Preston,  esq.,  the 
then  mayor  of  Yarmouth,  requesting  a  oojiference.  The 
answer  of  the  mayor  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  reports 
which  had  been  circulated,  the  conference  was  refused,  and 
it  was  stated,  **  that  either  of  the  measures  proposed  would 
meet  with  the  decided  opposition  of  the  corporation  and 
town  at  large,  as  being  pregnant  with  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Yarmouth, 
and  the  trading  interests  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood." 

From  this  moment  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the 
plan  by  Lowestoft;   subscriptions  were  entered  into,  and 

*  Mr.  Telford  etllmtteil  th«  cxpenie  of  ibe  Yarmoalh  plan  at  £4S,788.  I0ir.,  SDd 
the  Lowestoft  pUn  at  £05,700. ;  but,  It  ihonld  be  obBrrved,  that  Mr.  Teiford't  calcu. 
latiobs  were  made  for  veueb  drawing  ten  feet  water. 
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surveys  made :  but  it  was  not  until  the  session  of  1826,  that 
the  committee  were  in  a  situation  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
an  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  In  that 
session,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8 
by  William  Smith,  esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city, 
and  leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  and  by  the  owners  of  the 
marshes,  from  a  fear  which  the  latter  set  of  opponents  en- 
tertained of  inundation.  The  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  a  committee,  which  sat  for  sixteen  days  to 
hear  evidence  for  and  against  it.  Upon  a  division,  the  bill 
was  lost  by  a  majority  oi  Jive, 

This  was  a  sad  reverse  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure, 
but  th^  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  appeared  so  important,  and  so  con- 
clusive in  its  favour,  that  upon  an  application  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  public 
expense,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  with  regard  to 
private  bills. 

The  bill  being  lost  for  this  session,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  was  convened,  and  it  was  determined 
(colonel  Peel  having  in  the  mean  time  been  elected  one  of 
Uie  members  for  the  city)  to  renew  the  application  to  par- 
liament in  the  next  session— a  second  bill  was  brought  in 
and  referred  to  a  committee,  it  met  however  with  the  same 
opposition  as  the  former  one ;  but  on  this  occasion,  upon  the 
division,  Ave  members  only  voted  against  it,  while  twenty- 
five  voted  for  it.  The  bill  then  passed  the  commons,  but 
was  vigoroaslj  opposed  in  the  lords.  It  ultimately  passed 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  28th  day 
of  May,  1827. 

In  this  contest,  it  was  estimated  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
25,000/.  was  expended.  By  the  proposed  plan,  it  is  intended 
to  continue  the  present  line  of  the  navigable  river  Yare,  for 
about  three-fourths  of  its  entire  length,  from  Norwich  as  far 
as  Reedham,  (deepening  it  in  a  small  part  of  its  coune  near 
Norwich)  to  make  a  new  cut  of  only  two  miles  and  a  half 
across  the  level  of  marshes  to  the  Waveney,  to  keep  the 
course  of  that  river  as  now  navigable  to  the  small  stream 
called  Oulton  Dyke,  to  pursue  that  stream  (which  must  be 
widened  and  deepened)  to  Oulton  Broad,  and  thence  along 
Lake  Lothing  to  the  sea  shore  at  Lowestoft;  communication 
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will  be  there  made  with  the  aea  by  means  of  a  ^hort  cut 
through  the  present  bank,  which  is  only  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  width ;  the  tide  will  then  be  admitted  i^reely  into  l^ake 
Lothingy  which  will  form  a  large  harbour,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres^  and  averaging  from  tijEteeo  to 
seventeen  feet  in  depth  at  high  water. 

Thus  Norwich  will  become  a  port»  its  vessels  will  arrive  at 
the  coast  by  a  much  straighter  and. shorter .CQarse,  at  a  point 
ten  miles  nearer  the  Thames  than  ¥armo|itb»  with  greater 
facilities  for  proceeding  on  their  voyages,  and  with  the 
advantages  of^  avoiding  the  shallow  waters  of  Ureydon,  and 
the  delay  and  expense  of  tran9«-8hipment  at  YfM'mouiby  and 
with  the  ulterior  benefit  of  avoiding  the  bar  there,  and  the 
frequent  detention  occasioned  by  it.  • 

Another  advantage,  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
the  traders,  is  the  prevention  of  theft,  and  tlie  termination  of  a 
system  of  plunder,  to  which  the  small  craft  used  to  carry  goods 
on  the  present  navigation  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
have  invariably  been  exposed,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
their  owners  and  agents. 

A  capacious  harbour  will  be  formed  on  the  most  exposed, 
part  of  the  eastern  coast,  which  will  also  be  useful  as  afford-, 
ing  a  safe  receptacle,  in  foul  weather,  for  trading  and  fishing 
vessels. 

The  act  of  parliament  came  into  operation  on  the  3rd  day 
of  July,  1827,  when  twenty-one  directors  were  .at  the  first 
general  assembly  of  the  proprietors  elected,  pursuant  to  its 
provisions,  of  which  board,  colonel  tiaicvey  was  chosen 
chairman.  The  directors  immediately  extracted  for  the 
execution  of  the  first  work,  namely,  of  meeting  pi  new  swing, 
bridge  and  lock,  with  stop-gates,  between  the  lAke  and 
Oulton  Broad,  to  prevent,  the  fj'esb  wateips  of  tbebvoatd  alid 
rivers  from  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  ,th«s  tidal  water^i  of  the 
sea  from  flowing  into  the  broad,  or  into  any  of  the  adjoining^ 
lands.  This  work  was  commented  on,  the  4lh  day  of  Sepi^ 
tember,  1827,  when  a  splendid  regatta  was  held,  on  the  lake, 
at  which  the  directors  attended  in  a  body.  The-  first  spade 
full  of  earth  was  removed  by  alderman  Crisp  Brown,  in  the 
presence  of  many  thousand  individuals,  who  came  to  witness 
the  commencement  of  an  undertaking  which  bids  fair  to 
prove,  both  nationally  and  locally,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance^    This  first  work  is  now  complete ;  and  it  is  peculiarly 
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pleasant  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  it  has  been  constructed 
in  the  niosttsubstaatial  manner,  at  a  less  cost  than  estimated 
for  bv  Mr.  Cubitt.  The  lock  is  twenty-three  feet,  wide,  and 
the  chamber  of  it,  from  gate  to  gate,  is-  ninety  feet  long, 
9iad  the  swing  bridge  across  it  is  fifteen  feet  an  width.  Th« 
diroctor»  ave  now  erecting  tl  e  sluices  next  the  sea,  and  it  is 
expecte<)  that  the  harbour  will  be  complete  in  le«  than,  two 
years. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Nq  place  in  the  kingdom,  Manchester  excepted,  has  made 
a  more  distinguished  figure  in  the  weaving  trade  than  this 
county.  That  this  art  was  exercised  at  a  very  early  period 
i^  Norfolk,  has  been  conjectured  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  simple  and  primitive  mode  of  qpinning  with  a  dis- 
taff;  being  retained  here,  though  disused  in  most  other  parts 
^f  the  kingdom,  except  for  hemp. and  flax,  which  process 
was  continued  in  this  county  as  long  as  yam  continued  to 
be  spun  by  hand,  but  it  is  now  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
luacbine-spinning  of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties.  Owing 
to  an  inundation  in  Flanders,  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  came  over  to  this  country^  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I. ;  some  of  them  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
others,  Blomefield  supposes,  fixed  their  abode  first  at 
Woniead^  (see  that  article)  and  afterwards  at  Norwich; 
and  from  their  setting  up  the  making  of  articles  manufac- 
tured from  Jeney,  or  combed  wool,  at  the  former  place, 
must  ever  since  have  been  denominated  worsted  stufis.  In 
the.  reign  of  Edward  IL,  a  patent  was  granted  to  JohnPe- 
cock,  investing  him  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  measuring 
every  piece  of  worsted  stuff  made  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
or  county  of  Norfolk ;  but  this  having  been  found  to  operate 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  trade,  the  letters  were  soon  after- 
wards recalled.  What  tended  to  increase  and  raise  to  an 
enviable  height  this  species  of  manufacture,  was  the  number 
of  Flemish  artizans  who  came  over  in  tbe  year  1336.  Their 
arrival  was  occasioned  by  the  great  intercourse  at  that  time 
kept  up  between  this  country  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
English  king  having  married  Pbilippa,  daughter  of  William 
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earl  of  HaiDaolt.^    Left  to  their  unbinssed  choice  of  resi- 
dence,  they  always  preferred  a  roaritime  sitaation,  and  made 
their  choice  of  Norfolk. f    Various  staples  were  appointed 
for  the  sale  of  wool,  and  its  exportation  was  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties;  on  this  occasion,  the  citv  of  Norwich 
was  fixed  for  the  staple  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk.   As  some  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Norwich 
manufactures  were  held  at  this  period,  we  read  in  the  ''Tes- 
tamenta  Vetusta,"  vol.  i.  p.  186,  that  sir  John  Cobham, 
knt.,  left  to  John  and  Katnerine  Lewknor,  a  bed  of  Nor- 
wich stuff,  embroidered  with  butterflies.    In  the  twenty-third 
of  Henry  VI.,  an  act  was  passed,  ordering  four  wardens  to 
be  chosen  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  four  others  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  which  shall  set  down  orders  for  the 
true  making  thereof.^    It  having  been  discovered  in  the 
following  reign,  that  divers  persons  in  Norwich  and  Nor- 
folk make  mUrue  wares,  by  which  means  they  lose  their 
ancient  estimation  beyond  sea,  &c.  the  number  of  war- 
dens was  increased.     From  this  act,  it  seems  that  trade 
had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  as  to  rival  other 
nations  in  the  foreign  market,  and  English  goods  probably 
then  obtained  an  extensive  sale  in  those  verv  countries  from 
which  the  art  had  been  first  imported.     In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  according  to  Blomefield,  the  sale  of  stuffs  made 
in  the  city  of  Norwich  only,  amounted  to  the  annual  sum 
of  200,000/.;   the  manufacture  of  stockings,   exclusively, 
was  at  one  time,  according  to  the  "  Atlas,"  computed  at 
60,000/.  more.     Not  only  did  the  trade  thus  flourish  in 
Norwich  and  Worstead,  but  it  had  now  spread  over  the 
county ;  for,  by  an  act  pasted  in  the  fourteenth  of  this  reign, 
it  appears,  "that  the  making  of  worsteds,  saies,  and  stam- 
mins,  which  had  greatly  increased  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk, 
was  now  practised  more  busily  and  diligently  than  in  times 

*  "  The  king  and  itatp/'  say  a  Faller,  "  began  now  to  grow  aensible  of  tbe  great 
giiia  in  the  Netherlands  got  by  onr  English  wool ;  In  memory  whereof,  the  dnke  of 
fiargondy,  not  long  after,  instltated  the  order  of  the  golden  /Ueee,  wherein  Indeed 
tbe  jlcece  was  onrs,  (he  golden  theirs,  so  Yiist  their  emolument  by  trade  of  clothing. 
Oor  king  thereforct  resolved,  if  posaible,  to  rednee  the  trade  to  his  own  country." 

f  The  discovery  of  Fuller's  earth  at  this  time,  and  with  which  England  abounds, 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  encouragement  of  the  weaving  craft. 

X  In  1499,  it  was  agreed  at  an  assemby  of  the  clothiers,  that  the  cloth  seal  should 
be  committed  to  a  proper  person,  who  shall  be  considered  sole  tokener  to  seal  all 
Norwich  cloths;  and  all  the  weavers  were  ordered  to  deliver  in  a  roll  containing  the 
name  of  their  craft,  with  the  several  marks  belonging  to  each  Indivldaal,  by  which 
the  goodness  of  every  roan's  work  might  be  ascertained  by  his  mark,  and  the  measure 
of  it  by  his  token. 
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past  at  YanBoath  and  Lyno/'    The  wardens  of  these  towns 
therefore  were  pnt  under  the  controul  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Norwich.    During  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary, 
new  articles  of  manufacture  continued  to  be  introduced,  and 
new  regulations  passed  for  making  ru$§eli,  satins,  satin  re- 
verses, and  Naples  ftistians,  as  had  been  done  before  for 
making  of  hats,  dornicks,  and  coverlits,  and  the  manufacture 
of  such  new  articles,  were  formed  into  a  corpwation  en- 
dowed with  exclusive  privileges:   subsequent  to  this,  the 
trade  fell  into  decay,  ana  a  new  era  of  its  revival  commenced. 
By  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  queen  Elisabeth  was 
induced  to  o£fer  an  asylum  in  her  dominions  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Low  Countries,  who  had  fled  from  the  cmel 
persecutions  of  the  duke  of  Alva.*    These  people  brought 
with  them  their  arts  and  their  industry — ^they  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Norfolk,  and  each  master  to  bring  with  him 
ten  servants  at  the  duke*s  charge;  they  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  county  was  essentially  benefited  by  their  skill 
and  exertions.    New  fabrications  were  introduced  by  the 
intermixture  of  silk,  mohair,  and  wool;   and  several  new 
articles  were  manufactured,  as  various  in  their  qualities  as 
their  names,  such  as  boifeg,  sayes,  arras,  and  mochades. 
Notwithstanding  the  benefit  these  foreigners  were  to  this 
city,  they  were  at  several  times  opposed  by  the  lower  orders, 
who,  jealous  of  being  '*  underworked,      committed  such 
excesses  on  their  persons  and  property,  that  the  trained 
bands  were  often  called  out  to  repress  their  violence.    In 
1576,  the  Dutch  elders  presented  in  court  a  specimen  of  a 
novel  work,  called  bambazine$;  for  the  manufacturing  of 
which  elegant  stuff,  this  city  has  ever  since  been  famed. 
In  the  diary  of  Lawrence  Hyde,  p.  6d7,  he  says,  **  Mon- 
sieur de  Bethune  commended  my  little  bed,  and  did  as 
good  as  beg  some  of  the  English  printed  Norwich  stuffs, 
which  are  of  several  colours,  which  if  I  live,*'  sirys  he,  *'  to 
come  to  England,  I  will  send  him  some.*' — ^Vide  VarreMpond" 

•  IfOrd  Clarendon  tpenkt  of  the  Freneh.  DoCeb,  imd  Walloons,  In  the  illocete  of 
Norwich,  who  had  the  fk'ee  iwe  of  Mveral  cherches  according  to  their  own  dliclpllne. 
They  were  baapected  of  encooraging  the  many  Engtiah  who  icparated  theniMlTca 
from  the  ehnrcb  and  Joined  themselvct  to  those  eongrecatiom.  Lord  Clarendon  aaya, 
'*  Dr.  Wren,  the  Mahop  there,  paasiooately  and  warmly  proceeded  agalnat  them,  ao 
that  many  left  the  kingdom,  to  the  lesacning  of  the  wealthy  manofhctnre  there  of 
keraeyt  and  narrow  elotbe,  and  which  was  worse,  Iranspoitint  that  mystery  into 
foreign  parU."— See  HUt.  (IT is)  tol.  ii.  p.  96  ;  also  Grtnges  Bhg,  HM.  cd.  1773, 
ii<  14S* 
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«ji^.  In  Ihe  reign  of  George  I„  an  aoi  wnv*  passed  •  to 
compel  ihe  makers  of  any  kind  of  sluffy  ^  beooaK^fireemco 
of  Norwich;*  as  ihe  manufaciunrs  of  .niSBets  andfHatiaiis 
bad  formerly  been.  In  ihe  iweniy-^fth  of  Geo^eH^.a 
statute  was  enacted  to  open  ihe  port  of  Great  Yamiouihy  .for. 
the  importation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn,  a  cireiiDistaiioc 
which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  general  trade  of.  the 
city  and  county. 

For  a  long  time  the  master  manufacturers  were  mett  of 
moderate  capital,  their  conoehis.  were  limitod,  aiiid  theif 
credit  small;  many  of  them  resided 'in  the  viilagesy- and 
brought  their  articles  to  the  dty  for  sale ;  indted  most  of 
them  disposed  of  their  goods  to  factors,  who  supplied  the 
merchants.  The  trade  was  then  prhicipally  coafiacdto  homo 
consumption,  and  the  act  of  1721^.  which  piohibited  the 
general  wearing  of  cottons,  and  >  the  order  for  the  court 
mourning  to  consist  of  Norwich  erapet,  during  the  admiiii* 
stration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  combine  to  fNrove,  that  Ihe 
trade  did  not  depend  so  much  on  foreign  demand,  as  upos 
internal  orders,  t  About  forty  years  ago,  the  tide  of  fashion 
running  strongly  in  favour  of  the  light  and  elegant  «iana£ac- 
tures  of  India,  excited. among  the  English  manufacturers  a 
spirit  of  imitation ;  the  stuff  trade  had  i>een  long  on*  the 
decline  through  the  prevalence  of  Manchester  cottons,  and 
from  the  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  these  were  manu* 
factured  by  the  wonderful  inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  other 
ingenious  mechanics,  the  destruction  of  the  home -trade  was 
almost  completed.  The  merchants  and  matonfacturers  were 
roused  to  extraordinary  exertions,  and  the' channels  of  trade 

*  In  17tS,  an  act  paticd  for  tbo  belter  aaalifying  maonliKtarcn  oi  ftoITt  ukI  yam 
lo  the  oitj  to  bear  office  of  magistracy.  In  May,  1741.  it  wai  ordered  by  the  cor> 
poratton  of  Norwich,  that  no  stranger  shoold  czerciae  any  trade  in  the  dty  more  than 
»iz  montha,  wltliuut  taking  up  bit  freedom. 

1560,  May  3.  William  Oraneway  discharged  oat  of  prison,  where  he  was  confined 
apon  seTcral  actions  on  bis  agreeing  to  Mr.  John  Rede,  One  of  the  sbreeves,  that  he 
w'  enter  the  serrlce  of  John  Caiv,  w^  weaver,  who  agreed  to  provide  work  for  him  i 
be  to  have  Iv'  a  docen  y*  weaving,  and  Caly  to  be  allowed  >■  a  week  for  his  borde, 
washing,  and  lodging,  and  the  remainder  of  what  he  erne,  to  be  paid  to  his  creditors. 
— See  Maporalty  JBooks. 

t  'J  ho  following  advertisement  is  cbanielerlsUc  of  the  timn,  and  may  prove 
n<*t  nninterestlng.— '"llkis  is  t»  inform  the  pnbKc,  tjiat  Mr.  Jamee  Soeltowe,  In  St. 
George's  of  TomblamI,  near  the  Red  well,  in  Norwich,  makes  bombaslnea  for  deep 
mourning,  which  he  will  sell  by  wfaolcsrtc  or  retaie  to  shopkeepers  orodlen,  who 
may  want  a  single  vnit,  at  a  very  reasonable  price ;  be  hu  also  neat  woven  whims; 
flowered  in  the  loom  with  silk  up  or  worstead  on  a  while  pninel,  at  reasonable  rales; 
and  likewise  all  sorts  of  raw  silks,  as  B  and  C  Bengals,  fine  bnvgams,  orsoyes,  legees, 
&c.,  Miitable  for  anv  stafla  that  are  now  made  and  in  fashion,  which  be  will  sell  as 
cheap  as  can  be  bought  in  Norwich/'—^.  Cro&sgrovt's  Norwich  GaKtUfJui^,  17X7* 
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were  soon  entirely,  chauged ;  tbey  improved  and  extended, 
their  coutineutal  connections ;  their  travellers  were  seen  ia 
every  kingdom  of  Europe;  and  the  great  annual  marts  of 
Frankfort,  L^ipsic,  and  Salerno,  were  crowded  with  par** 
chasers  for  Norwich  goods.    The  manu&ctarers'  now. sent 
their  sons  to  be  educated  inGernlany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  thafcr 
by  learning  the  language  and  manners  of  the  different  people, 
they  might  enlarge  their  views  and  strengthen  their  foreign 
relations.    The  taste  of  every  country,  and  the  habits  of 
every  clime  were  consulted ;  hence  Norwich,  and  the  country 
for  twenty  miles  round  it,  quickly .  became  drowdeit  with 
looms.     Though  the  distaff  and  the  spinning  wheel  were 
incessantly  plied. through  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  in  the  former  only,  it  was  computed,  60,000  tods 
of  wool*  were  annually  spun,  yet  the  produce  was  inadequate 
to  the  demand.     It  became  necessary  to  import  vom  as  well 
as  wool,  and  of  the  importation  of  bay  yam  uom  Ireland- 
only,  more  was  at  that  period  consumed  here,  than  had  b^n 
a  tew  years  before  imported  into  the  whole  kingdom ;  ex- 
clusive of  this,  great  quantities  of  yam.  were  parchased  from 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  Scotland  also  was. induced  to 
contribute  a  share.    At  that  proud  meridian  of  itsuprps- 
perity,  the  trade,  from  the  oapricioufinesa  of  fashion,  began 
to  show  some  symptoma of  decay,  and  4he  war  breaking  out,' 
abridged  its  communication,  dissolve  its  coutiaeirtai  connec-' 
tions,  annihilated  all  incentives  to  speculation,.depressed  the 
i^irit  of  enterprise,  and  paralyzed  the  hands  of  industry* 
An  author, » who  published  a  *^Tour through. the  Island^ of 
Great  Britain,*'  in  vol.  i.,  lbttbr  i..,  p..02,<^17^,  givea* 
a  statement,  which   he  says  was  furnished  by  a  master 
manufacturer,  from  which  it. appears,  f  that  120,000  per^ 
sQus  were  then  employed  in  the  woollen,  worsted,  iuid  silk, 
manufactures;  not  that  the  whole  of  this  naiiiber  resided  in 
the  city,   but  they  were  employed  in  some  branch  of  the 
trade,  and  their  labours  were  conducive  to  the  productions 
of  Norwich.    Arthur  Young  considered  the  interval  between- 
the  years  1743  and  1703,  and  downwards,  until  the  dispute 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  coloniea  became  serious, 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  era;  the  number  of  looms  was  then 

*  Wool  combiDx  at  odc  period  employed  a  v.ist  oninber  of  bauds — In  1783,  thry 
esblbilcd  the  patgeant  of  btohop  Hlate,  lo  a  magnlflccDi  tnaiiucr;  In  this  procession, 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  were  the  golden  fleece,  Jason,  Hercules,  and  other 
aucleni  heroes,  with  bishop  Blase,  their  tutelar  saint. 
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found  to  be  IS^OOO,  and  the  general  idea  is,  thai  each  loom, 
with  its  attendant  preparations,  produces  work  to  the  value 
of  100/.  per  annum.  For  ascertaining  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  original  materials  and  the  labour  employed,  he 
observes,  the  manufacturer  has  an  easy  method.  The  average 
value  of  a  piece  of  stuff  is  fifty  shUlings,  which  weighing 
six  pounds,  at  ten-pence  per  pound,  is  five  shillings,  making 
the  raw  material  a  tenth  part  of  the  manufactured  article ; 
thus — 

Total  value   £1,200,000 

Atenth  part 120,000 

£1,080,000 


To  discover  how  many  hands  were  employed  to  earn  this  mil- 
lion sterling  and  upwards  annually,  for  the  public  one  datum 
is  given.  In  Norwich,  each  loom  is  allowed  to  employ  six  per- 
sons, then  12,000  the  number  of  looms,  multiplied  by  six, 
gives  72,000  for  the  number  of  persons.  But  when  the 
merchants  were  shut  out  of  most  of  the  foreign  markets  by 
war,  and  from  our  own  by  fashion,  the  estimate  must  con- 
sequently be  placed  much  lower.  Supposing,  however,  the 
sum  of  manufactured  articles  to  be  800,000/.  the  price  of 
labour  bestowed  upon  them  will  be  685,000/.,  whilst  the 
value  of  the  raw  materials,  dying  stuff,  oil,  soap,  and  coals, 
will  be  onlv  115,000/. — Compared  with  this,  what  are  the 
national  advantages  of  the  sale  of  800,000/.  worth  of  coffee 
or  sugar  in  foreign  markets,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
how  trifling  comparatively  is  the  raw  material,  and  how 
much  its  value  is  increased  by  labour,  how  much  capital  it 
sets  afloat  upon  lucrative  adventure,  and  to  what  numbers  of 
poor  it  gives  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  furnishing  them 
with  useful  and  substantial  employ. 

The  staple  articles  of  this  manufacture  are  bombazines, 
damasks,  shawls,  crapes,  JUl-aver  shawls,  and  fine  camlets ; 
for  the  latter,  the  East  India  company  have  given  annually 
large  orders  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  which  has 
afforded  great  relief  during  the  torpor  of  trade  to  Italy  and 
Spain.  To  these  articles  were  added,  about  the  year  1790, 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  shawls,  and  some  other  fancy 
goods,  adapted  both  for  furniture  and  dress,  which  for 
elegance,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  made  in  England. 
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The  manufacture  of  shawls  was  first  iotroduced  into  this 
cit^  by  JohD  Harvey,  esq.;*  it  was  afterwards  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Knights,  who  presented  a 
a  counterpane  four  yards  scfuare,  with  a  fringe,  and  without 
a  seam,  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c., 
from  whom  he  received  a  medal ;  he  also  presented  some 
curious  patterns  of  this  manufactory  to  thdr  majesties.  The 
shawls  are  sold  from  two  to  ten  guineas  each  to  the  trade, 
and  from  ten  to  fifty  guineas  to  private  orden 

The  staple  mannfactare  of  Norwich  furnishes  about  fifty 
distinct  occupations,  reckoning  from  the  shearer  who  pro- 
cures the  fleece  to  the  mariner  who  ships  the  bale  goods, 
and  when  trade  is  very  brisk,  it  employs  100,000  persons* 
The  Lincolnshire,  Leicester,  and  half-bred  wools  are  chiefly 
used,  while  those  of  Norfolk  are  mostly  sent  for  the  use  of 
the  Yorkshire  clothiers^f  The  earnings  in  the  manufactures 
are  various :  dyers,  hot-pressers,  and  bombasine  dressers, 
about  I5«.  a  week ;  some  of  the  best  weavers,  from  ]4«.  to 
a  guinea ;  weavers  in  general,  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
10«. :  but  then  many  women  can  earn  as  much,  and  children, 
by  pipe  filling  and  tyre  drawing,  can  earn  about  2t.  6d.  a 
week.  At  one  perioci,  (1B08)  the  trade  gave  employment  to 
more  than  five  hundred  combers,  and  furnished  spinning  for 
most  of  the  women  and  children  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
county ;  but  machines  having  long  been  used  in  Yorkshire 
for  spinning  yarn,  which  is  consumed  here,  the  process  of 
manual  combing  and  spinning  is  nearly  superseded.  These 
machines  prepare  yam  of  a  finer  and  more  even  quality  than 
could  ever  be  produced  by  hand,  and  is  afibrded  in  the 
market  at  a  lower  rate.  Canada  is  now  one  of  the  growing 
markets  for  Norwich  goods,  and  as  consuming  some  caliman- 

*  Thto  Meint  toniewhat  at  variance  with  tbe  foUowins  aeoonnt : — 
"  Died  at  Norwich,  September,  1813,  aged  ■eventy,  Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  of  St. 
Savioar's ;  be  was  born  at  Manchester,  and  on  bis  first  settlement  In  >iorwlch,  con- 
docted,  with  strict  Integrity,  the  business  of  a  yarn  flictor.  Ue  was  tbe  irst  person 
who  nndertook  the  manufactory  of  cotton  in  Korwicbf  now  become  the  ally  or  the 
rival  of  the  ancient  but  deeayed  worsted  trade ;  bat  what  in  a  peculiar  manner  con- 
secrates his  memory,  is  tbe  merit  of  bis  baviog  been  tbe  first  mannfeetver  of  tbe 
shawl  in  Norwich,  or  perhaps  In  the  kingdom.  This  brought  on  a  new  era  in  the 
liistory  of  the  loom,  and  supplied  that  employment  for  tbe  poor,  which  tbe  effects  cf 
war  had  so  fatally  diminished,  besides  enriching  the  master  manufacturer.  Maagr 
have  been  more  popular,  many  more  discreetly  fortunate,  but  no  man  has  rendered 
more  permanent  benefit  to  Morwieb."— OM  MotUMly  Mag. 

t  Although  the  neck-wool  of  the  Norfolk  sheep  has  been  discovered  of  a  flneneaa  as 
twenty  to  seven,  yet  lu  fibre  does  net  suit  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  county. 
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coea,  fearnoughts,  and  Duflields,  increases  the  manufactures 
of  the  city.  Bindings^  worsted  ribbbons,  and  livery  lace  are 
also  made  here ;  this  trade  is  well  adapted  to  consume  waste 
and  refuse  yams.  Plushes  and  carpets  might  no  doubt  lie 
made  here  to  some  extent,  as  also  might  some  other  stufis 
analogous  to  our  own.  The  striped  cottons  of  which  sailors' 
shirts  and  trowsers  are  manufactured — the  bed  and  apron 
checks — the  twisted  cottons  which  serve  for  landsmen's  shirts 
— many  huckabacks,  napkins,  and  table  cloths — some  cali- 
ooes,  and  a  few  counterpanes,  are  regularly  made  and  sold 
by  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Norwich ;  indeed,  the  de- 
mand for  these  commodities  is  so  unlimited »  and  the  wages 
of  labour  are  so  often  lower  here  than  at  Manchester,  where 
they  fluctuate  greatly,  that,  probably,  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  cotton  thide  may  eventually  take  rodt  here,  althougfa 
the  transplanters  hitherto  have  rather  acquired  a  title  to  the 
gratitude  than  to  the  gratulation  of  their  fellow  citiiens. 
Another  new  branch  of  manufacture  has  shot  forth  in  this 
city,  which  promises  to  become  durably  important-^the 
mating  of  hempen  cloth,  as  well  the  coarser  as  the  finer  sort. 
The  Suffolk  hempen  cloth  arrives  in  Norwich  in  a  compara- 
tively rude  state,  and  is  here  improved.  It  might  probably 
embrace  the  make  of  damask  table  cloths,  such  as  now  im- 
ported from  Silesia;  and  the  fabrication  of  cambrics.  That 
linen  trade  would  probably  be  favoured  by  tbe  institution 
of  a  linen  cloth  hall,  where  the  smaU  makers  could  on  regular 
days,  expose  piece  goods  for  sale — soniething  of  this  kind 
takes  place  in  Weavers  lane,*  as  It  is  called,  near  St.  Peter's 
church ;  but  there  are  other  doth  halls  in  the  county,  as  at 
Diss  for  instance,  where  more  business  is  done,  and  on  a 
better  plan. 

.  In.  1826  so  great  a  depression  of  trade  took  place  in 
this  city,  as  to  amount  to  an  almost  secession  of  business ; 
the  workpeople  were  obliged  to  seek  parish  relief. — Several 
disgraceful  nots  took  place,  although  employment  to  some 
extent  was  found  for  the  sufferers  on  Mousehold  hill,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  for  their  relief. — ^The  glut  of  the  over- 
supplied  markets  subsiding  soon  after,  the  sound  of  the 
shuttle  was  again  heard  in  the  workrooms.     It  is  calculated 

•   In  170S,  WesTere  hall,  Korwich,  wai  brok«  open,  and  Uie  booka  dettroyed ; 
after  whlcli,  the  MaUnf  of  itaft  was  dinised. 
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that  about  1500  looms  are  now  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture  carried  on  in  this  city.  There  are 
also  twelve  or  fourteen  establishments,  for  dying  and  dress- 
ing manuiiictured  goods,  some  of  which  are  on  au  extensive 
scale.    For  an  account  of  the  silk  miiis,  see  p.  1159. 


THE   BISHOPRIC. 

The  diocese  of  Norwich  comprises  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  except  four  peculiars  in  the  latter  county,  three 
of  which  belong  to  the  see  of  Canterbury — viz.  Hadleigh, 
Monks  Illeigh,  and  Moulton  ;  and  Freckingham  to  the  see 
of  Rochester :  it  includes  also  fifteen  or  sixteen  parishes  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  latter  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ancient  boundary  of  Mercia,  and  originally  forming  part  of 
the  kingdom-  of  East  Anglia,  never  were  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln — out  of  which  the  see  of  Ely  was  taken-^ 
but  belonged,  as  €hey  do  at  present,  to  that  of  Norwich: 
Spelman  says  the  diocese  contains  1121  parishes,  and  Beat- 
son,  IB  hit*  Political  Index,  repeats  the  same  enumeraition  t 
but  this,;  if  meaning  unconsolidated  livings,  must  be  very 
erroneous,  as,-  ki  the  year  1371,  bishop  Henry  Spencer  cer« 
titled  to  the  king  thkt  there  were.  In  his  diocese,  132t 
parishes ;  and  if  meant  to  include  pluralities  as  parishes,  it 
wilt,  then  be  far  from  accurate.  The  number  of  established 
dergy  resident  in  the  dio^^ste,  according  to  a  calculation 
made  in  th«  year  1772,  was  tive  hundred  and  fifty  ben^ticed 
clergy,  and  one  hundred  and  tifty  curates,*  from  which  it  is 
evident  there  mudt  be  a  number  of  pluralities.  Mr.  Young 
remarks,  that  not  half  the  clergymen  reside  at  their  livings! 
An  answer  i^umed  to  a  mandamus  of  queen  Elizabeth,' by 
bishop  Parker,  in  1568,  states  '^  the  diocese  contains  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  except  four  peculiars,  and  eleven  churches  in 
Cambridgeshire,  besides  churches- void,  chapels,  and  dona^ 
tives.    Thds,  in  the  four  archdeaconries — 

Norwich,  Deaneries  12,  Rectories  168,  Vicarages  41,  Void  cbarchesSO 
Norfolk,        ditto     12,     ditto      184,     ditto       86,    ditto,  oncertain 
SoiTotk,         ditto     IS,     ditto     114,     ditto      49,    ditto,     ditto 
Sadtmry,      ditto       8,     ditto     182,     ditto      81,    ditto,     ditto 


•  The  prctent  namb«r  6t  b«Mfteed  otergymen  !fl  TOO,  tod  of  lleenfed  car«tc«  9T0.- 
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JuriMdictum.  Formerly  there  was  but  one  archdeaconry — 
that  of  Norfolk :  Sudbury  was  added  in  1126,  Suffolk  in 
1127,  and  Norwich  in  1200.  These  are  subdivided  into  47 
deaneries  ;  and  these,  as  apportioned  to  each  archdeaconry, 
are  as  follow,  with  the  number  of  parishes  contained  in 
each : — 

Ai«hdeaconrlM.        Deaneries.  PurlalMt. 

Norwich IS  SOS 

Norfolk 12  466 

Sodbnry   8  )  ._ 

Suffolk 14  5  ^^ 

47  18S6 

The  revenues  of  the  bishopric  were  anciently  very  con- 
siderable, but  were  much  diminished  by  Henry  VIII.,  who 
stripped  it  of  all  its  manors,  and  gave  in  exchange  only  those 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  at  the  Holme  and  the 
priory  of  Hickling.  Its  present  value  is  said  to  be  about 
400o2.  per  annum.  The  liberties  were  always  gpreater  than 
those  of  any  other  bishopric  in  England :  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  had  the  privilege. of  coining,  and  other  advan- 
tages ;  at  present  its  bishops  enjoy,  as  they  always  did,  a 
power  of  uniting  any  two  cures  in  their  diocese,  personal 
union  operating  as  a  dispensation  does  elsewhere ;  and  they 
have  the  same  right  as  is  possessed  by  other  bishops  of  per- 
petually consolidating  two  benefices,  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  parliament.  The  former  privilege,  according  to 
Blomefield,  arose  from  the  great  number  of  very  poor  livings 
which  the  diocese  contains.  Each  bishop  may  hold  his  pri- 
mary visitation  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  aner  being  there  en* 
throned,  and  the  customary  fees  are  double  those  of  an 
ordinary  visitation,  or  rather,  only  half  fees  are  payable  at 
ordinary  visitations,  which  should  be  held  only  every  seventh 
vear,  computing  from  the  time  of  the  primary  one.  The 
bishop  nominates  to  the  four  archdeaconries,  as  his  assistants, 
no  suffragans  having  been  chosen  since  the  time  of  bishop 
Nix.  He  appoints  the  chancellor,  principal  registrar,  and 
the  commissaries  and  registrars  to  the  archdeacons ;  also  a 
high  steward,  a  steward  of  courts,  an  auditor,  bailiffs  to  the 
several  manors,  and  a  general  apparitor.  The  bishop  of 
Norwich  is  a  peer  of  the  realm^  and  sits  in  the  upper  house, 
not  only  in  right  of  his  barony,  but  as  titular  abbot  of  St. 
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Bennet  in  Holme/  and  is  the  only  abbot  in  England*  Nor- 
folky  as  may  be  seen  in  our  pages,  teemed  with  religious 
houses.  Out  of  1,148  monasteries  seized  by  Henry  VIII., 
seventy-nine  religious  or  charitable  foundations  were  sup- 
pressed in  this  county.  For  a  list  of  these,  their  armonal 
bearings,  &c.,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Richard  Ta^lor*s 
excellent  ^'  Mamatiicim/*  The  armorial  bearings  of  this  see 
are,  Az.,  three  mitres  labelled,  or,  two  and  one. 


GOVBRNMBNT. 

Thb  protecting  and  defensive  government  of  this  county  at 
present  consists  of  two  parts — ^military  and  maritime,  though 
t>oth  are  usually  vested  in  one  person.  The  lord-lieutenant 
is  locum  teneuM  for  the  king,  and  as  his  deputy,  presides  over 
the  affairs  of  the  county.  To  this  office  of  high  distinction 
and  responsibility  he  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  for  the 
management  of  military  and  other  collateral  affairs.  Under 
his  conduct  and  control  are  placed  the  militia,  to  all  the 
officers  of  which  he  has  the  power  of  granting  commissions — 
appointing  the  deputy-lieutenants,  who  superintend  and  re- 
gulate the  ballot — ^the  presenting  the  names  of  both  for  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty  being  virtually  a  mere  matter  of 
etiquette.  As  custos  rotulorum,  he  possesses  the  power  of 
putting  gentlemen  properly  qualified  into  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  he  is  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  session. 
Though  he  has  the  command  of  the  military  force,  and  is 
himself  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum  also,  yet 
in  both  capacities  of  lord -lieutenant  and  custos-rotulorum, 
he  appears  rather  as  a  minister  than  a  judge.  Two  peers  of 
this  county  were  the  original  proposers  and  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  for  raising  that  grand  national  force,  the 
mUiiia^  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  in  1767,  an  establishment  which,  though  it  was 
so  powerlnlly  opposed,  and  gave  general  disgust  at  the  time, 
has  since  proved  of  the  highest  importance.     In  1758  the 

*  The  abbot  of  St.  BvnncC  in  the  Holme,  foanded  about  the  year  800,  held  baronies 
and  eat  in  Paritameat.  The  abbey  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Mabof^ofNor^ 
wieh,  In  exchaate  for  the  cetatee  formerly  belonging  to  that  tee,  then  Talned  at  the 
yearly  income  of  lOOOl. ;  ilnce  which  time  the  Mahop  of  Norwich  haa  been  the  only 
abbot  in  Bogland. 
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earl  of  Orford  put  th«  act  for  the  Ijetter  regalating  the 
militia  ioto  execution.  This  act  fixed  the  nuinber  of  men  to 
be  raised  in  Norfolk  and  Norwidi  at  060,  of  which  the  city 
furnished  151.  To  Norfolk  also  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  raised  the  first  militia  battalion^*  which  early  marched 
out  of  the  county  to  Hilsea  barracks,  near  PortsmonAb, 
Hants,  17  W.  The  following  account  of  the  first  prooeedings 
of  the  Norfolk  militia  is  copied  from  the  Norwich  papers  :— • 

**  Norwich,  November  18, 1758.  Fakenham. — Last  week,  the  ser- 
EeaotB  of  both  battalioos  of  the  militia  of  this  coanty  were  assembled 
here,  in  order  to  be  exercised  together.  On  this  occasion,  both  the 
colonels  (the  honourable  Mr.  Townshend  and  sir  Armyne  Wodehonsc) 
&c.,  attended,  completely  dressed  in  their  uniforms,  which  are  very 
handsome  and  genteel ;  and  the  corps  of  sergeants  made  also  a  very 
cood  appearance,  bein^  mostly  tall,  welMookinc  men,  old  soldiers, 
but  stiU  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  performed  their  exercise  ex« 
ceediugly  well,  and  it  was  surprising  how  soon  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  new  exercise  composed  for  the  militia  of  this  county, 
'  which  is  much  easier  and  shorter  than  the  old  one,  though  nothing 
essential  is  omitted  in  it,  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  several  milttia-men 
attended  volnntarily,whohad  by  their  own  application  made  themselves 
masters  ot  it  to  great  perfection,  and  who  have  been  on  that  aocoant 
appointed  corporals  by  their  respective  captains,  to  the  companies 
they  belong  to.  On  the  Thursday,  the  officers  and  sergeants  of  the 
eastern  battalion  left  us,  and  wea^  to  Norwich,  in-order  to  celebrate 
the  king's  birthday  there ;  on  which  day,  the  officers  and  sergeants  of 
the  western  battalion  that  remained,  drew  up  at  noon  in  the  market* 
place,  and  fired  three  vollies  in  honour  of  the  day.  At  night,  the 
officers  gave  ale  to  the  populace,  and  distributed  money  among  the 
sergeants,  to  drink  hb  majesty's  health,  and  other  loyal  toasts,  and 
there  were  boofires,  illumlaations,  &c.  The  well-wishers  of  the 
militia  could  not  but  be  ver^  happy  in  observing  the  general  zeal, 
order,  and  unanimity  that  reigned  through  the  whole  body  of  militia 
officers  on  this  occasion.  Each  day,  and  part  of  the  evening,  was 
constantly  spent  in  practising  the  exercise  of  the  firelock,  fusee,  and 
maimer  of  salatuig,  &c;  and  there  was  the  greatest  emulation 
amongst  them  whicn  should  most  excel,  and  soonest  be  perfect  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  duty  ;  and  the  evenings  were  concluoed  with  the 
greatest  good  humour  and  cheerfulness,  without  the  least  excess  or 
riot  ^in  abort,  in  a  manner  becoming  men  who  enibrace  the  profession 

*  Before  tbU  time,  ^namely,  in  1716)  according  to  Blomefleld»  there  wa«  an  artillery 
coropany  of  loo  men  rormed  in  Uib  city » in  conieqnence  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north, 
in  favoor  of  the  old  P.retender;  for  on  Dccemher  17  of  thia  year,  Jo|^i  Halt«,of  Nor- 
wich, eiq.,  Heotenaut  colons  of  the  mltttta  (artillery)  regiment,  jastice  of  the  peace, 
and  lale  mayor,  was ^otorred  in  St.  Goorgcri  Cblcgtto.  [For  the  coilame  of  the 
regiment,  see  the  picture  of  Timothy  Balderatone,  esq.,  in  St.  Andrew'*  Hall.]  This 
corpa  naed  to  aaaemble  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  garden,  which  was,  according  to 
UlomeAeld,  made  the  artillery  groand,  (leo  vol.  hi.  p.  43t,  and  vol.  it.  p.  34S) 
and  that  company  bad  the-  low  rooma  by  the  porch  for  their  anna.  *Mn  4745,  in 
consequence  of  tlu.'  rcbelliim  tn  Scotland,  In  favour  of  the  young  Pretender,  an  nrlH. 
l«ry  Vompauy  of  about  lOo  ni«n  was  raised  in  Norwich*  and  loni  Hobart  appointed 
comninndcT."^~Matchet('s  Rem, 
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of  arms  solely  out  of  a  principle  of«lioiif«t;  aikd- r^l  lov«  to  tbeii* 
coonlry ,  an<l  its  Jibertiet  and  eonsUtntion.  Ttie.gevtlemf  n  of  Faken- 
bam  wervio  very  potitB  as  to  accammodale  the  officers  of  the  miUtJA 
who  came  to  town  on  tliis  oooasion  with  private  lodgiogii  at  tiieir 
houses  gratis,  and  woald  aooepi  of.  no  reward. 

**  P.  8,  Before  tlie  assembly  brake  up^  colonel  Windham  proposed 
to  the  field  officers^  ScOiy  to  meet  on  Monday  the  first  of  Jaan«ry^  to 
exercise  the  whole  week,  to  which  they  all  readily  and  cheeffnUy 
agreed.    The  sergeants  are  also  to  attend  to  exeveifa." 

<M760.  July  14  By  letters  fhmi  oar  frtead»ia  the: Norfolk;  mUi^ 
neJearn,  that  *•  from "tfaeextreme  heat  of  the  weather,  the.  several 
divisions  bad obosen^toaei onteoon after  mMniglity  by  whlcb  they  b«l 
made  each  day's  mareh  before,  the  heat  of*  the  d ay  came  on.? 

<' The  Norfolk  rvginiaatstwere.reviewedetKnightsbridgiB,  wl^nMri 
WodeboQse  (now  lordWodeiiouse)  manched  asA  private  «iUU«Hnian»!' 

The  following,  is  .an.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  ensign  Hewet, 
in  the  western*  battalion  of  tbe-Noffolkt  milkia: — 

July  28.  "  As  this  is  the  first  hour  which  I  could  call  my  own, 
1  think  I  cannot  spend  It  better  than  to  return  yon  thimks  for  the 
favonr  of  your's.  *  *  •  *  ^now,  then,  .that  tiie  two  battalions 
joined  in  the  proper  order  at  Tottenham  Court  turnpike,  from  whence 
we  marched,  surrounded  by  such  a  concourse  of  people  a^  was  scarce 
ever  seen  before,  for  the  houses  and  all  other  places  of  eminence  were 
filled  with  people,  and  the  roads  lined  on  both  sides  with  multitudes 
for  two  miles  uem  Hydet  Park«  and  when  we  caqie  iotnr  the. park,  it 
wa4  almost  full.  There  we  were  receii^ed  with  repeated  shouts  and 
AarroAj  for  some  mlnutef ,  and  were  continually  entertained  with  hear- 
ing high  encomiums  on  ourselves.  When  we  came  to  the  canal,  we 
were  honoured  with  a  party  of  horse-guardS|  to  keep  the  people  at  a 
proper  distance ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  iiarkf  was  posted  •«  lai^e.  body 
of  the  above  guards,  with  their  proper  officers — we  sainted  each  other 
in  our  different  forms.  As  we  proceeded,  French  horns,  trumpets, 
and  other  music  played.  Then  we  marehed  to  the  palace  yard,  passed 
a  sort  of  temple,  where  bis  majesty,  the  prinee  or  Wales^  and  lords 
in  their  proper  stations,  stood  in  a  row  oo.ottr  richt ;  and  on  liie  left, 
a  vwt  nam  her  of  coaohes^  with  nobility  of  bQthsexes.  At  a  smal) 
distance,  was  placed  a  party  of  life-guards,  and  the  king's  band  of 
music,  all  in  thef  r  uniforms,  who  played  all  the  time  we  were  marching 
past  his  mi^esty ;  the  guards  saluting  ns,  and  we  salutinc  the  king, 
who  expressed  very  great  satisfaction^  for.  our  mea  had  me  pleasure 
of  hearina  his  mi^jesty  often  caU  oat»  *  Tbey^are  brave  fejlows,' '  They 
are  fine  fellows,'  &c.,  which  filled  every  heart  with  joy ;  and  not- 
withstanding we  had  been  under  arms  four  hours,  and  were  almost 
melted  witii  heat,  yet  the  troops  marehed  to  Hammersmith  withoot 
lialtiog,  or  eating  or  drinking,  (onlv  as  they  eonid  eaobcatcli  a  dranglit 
of  beer,  for  the  people  stood  with  fiill  tankards  la  the  roads  to  treat 
them)  in  the. highest  spirits  imaginable,  for  the  dust  was  enough  to 
choke  their  pipes,  yet  nothing  but  singing  and  merriment  was  to  be 
heard.  At  Hammersmith  we  halted,  where  both  officers  and  men 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  dvUity,  for  the  tmnsea  were  fidi  of 
geiitleoiett,  who,  being  Jutteet  down  to  dinner  as  we  arrived,  they  all 
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arose  from  table^  Insisted  npon  oar  sitting  down, and  did  ns  the  iionoar 
of  waitins  on  ns  while  we  dined.  We  coold  not  retam  the  oompli- 
ment,  l>e&ig  obliged  to  march  on  to  Brentford  and  Honnilowy  where 
we  were  kindly  receiired.  The  gentlemen  floclied  about  us,  and  he 
thought  himself  most  happy  that  could  get  most  officers  to  lus  house, 
and  many  of  the  pnblic-hoase-keepers  look  more  private  men  than 
were  billetted  upon  them,  in  oroer  to  shew  their  respect  to  the 
Norfolk  Milttia." 

*'  By  many  letters  from  other  friends  in  the  Norfolk  militia^  we 
learn,  tiiat  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  every  mark  of  his 
roval  favour  shoulii  be  shewn  to  this  corps,  as  being  the  first  which 
offered  to  march  wherever  they  might  be  most  serviceable  to  the 
public  defence,  and  that  when  they  had  the  honour  of  marching  In 
review,  his  majeety  called  lord.Orford  from  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
and  standing  at  bis  mijestv's  riebt  hand,  the  king  was  grKlonsly 
pleased  to  inquire  of  lord  Orford,  tiie  names  of  the  officers  as  they 
passed  by,  and  on  their  paying  the  military  salute,  his  migesty  conde- 
scended Mi  pull  off  his  hat  to  evenr  officer.  It  is  reported  that  his 
miy^ty  mentioned  that  they  should  be  distinguishea  by  the  title  of 
the  MiUTiA  Royal,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  facings  of  thdur 
uniforms  will  be  blue. 

**  His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  at  the 
review,  riding  afterwards  to  Richmond  and  Kingston,  fell  in  with 
divisions  of  both  battalions,  and  ordered  them  each  a  bank-note  of 
$OLf  as  a  mark  of  his  highness'  approbation.'* 

In  August,  1796,  Norfolk  raised  1781  men,  and  Norwich 
211,  for  the  supplementary  militia,  and  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
raised  337  men  for  the  provisional  cavalry ;  but  in  November 
of  this  year,  owing  to  the  tumultuous  behaviour  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  lord-lieutenant  (marquis  Townshend)  was  obliged  to 
adjourn' the  meeting  held  at  the  shire-hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  Provisional  Cavalry  and  Supplementary 
Militia  Acts  into  execution.  February,  1797,  the  Norwich 
light-horse  volunteers  were  formed,  of  which  John  Harvey, 
esq.  was  afterwards  appointed  captun  and  major,  and  finally 
lieutenant-eolonel.  February  22  of  this  year,  the  Norwich 
Loyal  Military  Association  was  formed,  of  which  John  Pat- 
teson,  esq.  was  appointed  captain,  and  afterwards  msjor ; 
R.  L.  Browne,  C.  Harvey,  and  A.  Sieley,  esqrs.,  captains  of 
companies ;  and  in  May,  1798,  the  following  loyal  volunteer 
corps,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  internal  tranquillity,  and 
maintaining  the  police  of  the  city,  were  formed :  viz.  the 
Mancroft  Volunteers,  captain  John  Browne ;  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's, captain  Hardy ;  the  Elastem  corps,  captain  Thomas 
Blake,  jun. ;  St.  Peter  per  Mountergate,  &c.,  captain  Her- 
ring ;  St.  Saviour's  and  St.  Clements,  captain  Fiske,  and  St. 
Andrews,  captain  T.  A.  Murray.    In  June  the  total  number 
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of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  in  Norfolk  and  Nonivich  was  632. 
These,  and  the  east  andVestem  regiments  of  Norfolk  militia, 
were  disembodied  at  Yarmouth,  Ac,  in  1802,  and  the  dif- 
ferent parochial  corps  delivered  up  their  arms ;  hot  these 
were  again  re-established  in  1803.  (For  a  further  account 
see  Matekeifs  RenteuUmmcer,   p.  60,  &c.) 

The  marine  department  is  deputed  to  the  vice-admiral  of 
Norfolk,  an  o£Bcer  who  is  appointed  and  exercises  his  au- 
thority under  the  commission  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
England.  He  is  invested  with  power  to  hold  a  court  of 
admiralty  for  the  county,  witfi  judges,  marshals,  and  other 
proper  officers  subordinate  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  affiiirs  within  his  peculiar 
limits.  From  his  decision  and  the  sentence  of  the  court,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  from  the  lords 
commissioners  of  which,  as  provincial  vice-admiral,  he  regu- 
larly receives  his  instructions.  Exclusive  of  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  and  the  king's  courts,  there  are 
within  it  several  extra-judidal  places  and  courts,  peculiarly 
privileged  by  exemptions  and  powers,  as  the  Curia  Ducatua 
Lancastriensis,  held  at  Aylsham ;  the  Curia  Ducatus  Nor- 
folciensis,  held  at  Lopham  ;'the  court  of  the  Baronia  de 
Rhia,  or  honour  of  Rhye,  at  Hingham  ;  the  court  of  the  fee  or 
capital  lordship  of  Richmond,  at  Swaff  ham,  and  the  honour 
of  Clare,  an  ancient  liberty  lately  revived. 

Besides  the  two  knights  for  the  county,  two  members  ara 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  Castle  Rising,  Thetford,  Lynn,  and 
Yarmouth. 


ANCIENT  ARCHXTBCTVBB. 

Norfolk  contains  various  and  numerous  specimens  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  and,  from  the  many  militaiy  transac- 
tions which  occurred  within  this  district,  the  antiquary  will 
not  be  disap|>ointed  in  his  expectation  of  exploring  many  cas- 
tellated remains.  The  buildings  of  a  county  are  usually  con- 
structed with  the  natural  materials  of  the  district,  whence  the 
geological  character  of  a  province  may  be  ascertained  by  its 
public  structures:  thus,  Norfolk  producing  scarcely  any 
stone,  the  builders  were  obliged  to  look  for  a  substitute,  and 
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flints,  being  very  aboiidant,  were  tleenied  the  luoBi  eligible 
and  i^ubstantial  material.  -These  being  usually  found  in 
iHtell  and  very' irregular  pieces,  were  not  easily 'adapled  to 
flat  surfaces,  or  to  fieieilitate  the  making  of  a  wall.  In  large 
cavtellated  structures,  where  the  walls  were  rehired  to  be 
very  thick,  they  proved  superior  to  any  other  substance,  but 
iu'  these  buildings  they  were  oommonly  enclosed  with  square 
stones,  and  were  strongly  cemented  or  massed  with  fluid 
mertar.  In  this  manner  they  are  used  in  the  walls  of  Garia- 
noomn  and  of  Venta  leenorum,  abo  -in  Norwich  eastle» 
Castle  JRisingy  and  several oldVhurchesin  thiscounly.  In 
the  Ibimer,  'Mr.  Wilkin  states  that  'alternate  courses  of 
squared  flints  were  employed.  The  same  scientific  architect 
further  observes,  ^^that  no  material  can  e&oeed  the  durability 
of  flints,  for  we  do  not  find  an  instance  any  where,  of  their 
perishing  by  frontyor  wet  weather,  and  when,  squared  or 
laycd  with  care  are  extremely  bettutifuL  In  building,  not- 
withstanding, they  h»ve  little  bend,  and  depend  much  upon 
the<morlar  cement  they ^are  fixed  with^  for  if  wet  by -any 
means'  get  behind  <thcm,  the  'frost:. soon  levels,  the  work. 
Many,  ^inKkedmost- of  the  ehurdies  and  public  buildings  in 
this  county,  are  built  almost  wholly  with  this  material ;  but 
the  most  remarkable* arp^'thexonvent  ^te'  to  Norwich  cathe- 
dral^ the  £#pinglnmi.- gate,  and  -many  <ibttrche^iit  Norwich 
and  Norfolk.  The  <  art  of'  aqaari  ng^  -the*  flints  in  this  -eurious 
mannerisnow^  almost  totally  neglected,  though  lam  con- 
vtnc4d  (cMitinile&'Mr»rWiikins)  it  might  yery  soon  be  brought 
ttyperfbctibnagain^from  thci  facility  i  observed  the  workmen 
acquire,  by  a  little  practice,  in  repairing,  under  my  superin- 
tendence, in  bishop  Bagot's  time,  a  tower  belonging  to  the 
palace.**  It  is  lamentably  certain  that,  but  for  the  durable 
manner  in  which  theaneient  architects  erected  their  edifices, 
many  of  their  vestiges  would  have  been  sold  for  repairing 
ro^fedsi  ^c» ;  -but  having  been-  found  -to -resist  all  the  effimrts  af 
tha|>idk>a«e,«(iuey'are'not  considered* as  eligible  for  this  pur- 
l^ibse.  'A;writerin  the  6entliema»*s  Magazine,  vol.  xcvii., 
pARi>fi,  nays — 

<<  The-MSiftles  of  990flblk  tod-Suifelk  bsve  not  l^een  mseh^ftit^d 
byltottriffts.  Th^  do  netj  indoed^presont  to  the  eye  <of  the  travftUer 
many  of  the  grapder  featnres  of  natnre,  or  the  beauties  of  romantic 
sceneiy ;  but  to  the  patriot,  the  pbllanthropist^  and  the  Cliristiao, 
tliey  oner '  umt^y  mbj^cts  of  interest  and  gratiHviktiMi,  io  tlie  truly 
Biigiiah  Sj^tNMMHiee  of  the*  yemnaiCryand  peiMntry,  'the  subBtsntial 
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ikriii  houses  and  cottages,  and,  beyond  all,in  the  noble  village  churches, 
which  are  thickly  scattered  in  every  direction.  These  churches  are 
generally  built  in  a  particularly  pleasing  style,  with  flints  and  nnhewn 
stones — the  coarse  materials  of  the  neighbourhood — used  to  the  best 
advantage^  and,  so  far  as  the  parishes  are  responsible,  are  mostly  in 
creditable  repair.  The  chancels,  (be  continues)  I  grieve  to  say,  are 
too  often  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition.  Are  there  no  laws,  stronger 
tlian  those  of  honour  and  conscience,  to  compel  the  wealthy  impro- 
priator to  reserve  a  due  portion  of  the  tithe  for  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel?  Has  the  arfebdeacon  no  dormant  power  to  prevent  its 
wanteo  demolition  i*  To  dismaatle  this  most  sacred  part  of  the  Lord's 
bouse,  by  stripping  the  windows  of  their  glass,  and  the  roof  of  its  lead, 
is  surely  no  less  a  crime  than  to  steal  the  hangings  of  the  pulpit,  or  the 
ornaments  of  the  altar !" 

Wc  should  like  to  see  a  comfortable  vestry  in  every  parish 
church,  and  we  know  this  might  be  done  without  deforming 
the  interior  or  exterior,  without  placing  iron  pipes  through 
windows,  or  raising  modem  chimneys,  or  dovetailing  carpen- 
ters'. €k>thic  on  the  venerable  remains  of  the  Saxon  or  pointed 
style  of  architecture.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  re- 
gtorers  and  beautifiers  of  churches  an  excellent  work  called 
"Hints  to  Charchwardens."-^The  writer  in  the  GentlemaiCg 
Magazine  above  alluded  to,  is  not  exactly  correct  in  his 
remarks  on  the  choristers.  The  following  account  may  be 
relied  on :  "  There  is  not  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  the 
statute  allows,  which  is  eight  and  two  superiors.  These 
boys  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  cathedral 
school,  and  when  they  leave  the  choir  they  are  allowed  ten 
pounds*  Those  children  whom  the  organist  of  the  cathedral 
thinks  are  gifted  with  the  finest  voices,  are  sent  to  the  pre- 
centor, who  selects  those  he  thinks  best,  and  presents  them 
to  the  dean. 

The  musical  characters  brought  np  in  this  choir  are — 
Vaughan,  the  celebrated  tenor.  Buck,  Pettiet,  and  Haydon, 
organist  of  St.  Asaph,  in  Wales,  a  very  able  and  polished 
musician ;  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Beckwith. 

*  Some  Idea  of  the  ihametal  manner  la  which  chnrehec  are  itripped  of  their  orna- 
ments may  be  imagined  from  the  following  aeconnt,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  C.  A. 
StoChard.  esq. ;— "  The  brass  of  Brannch  and  bis  two  wives,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
coonly,  in  St.  Margaret's  chnrch,  Lynn,  I  foond  had  been  spoiled,  as  a  piece  about 
two  feet  square  had  been  torn  away  ftrom  the  right  hand  comer,  towards  the  bottom, 
conseonently  the  '  peaoock's  feast*  (see  Lynn)  Is  now  rained.  Another  beantifhl  brass, 
of  a  dtisen  of  the  name  of  Attelathe,  is  entirely  destroyed.  Could  yoo  beliere  that  the 
churchwardens  gave  it  out  of  the  chest  as  a  thing  of  no  value  f  The  woman  who  had 
It  told  me  she  sold  it  for  five  shillings  to  a  brass  founder,  who  consigned  it  for  ever  to 
oblivion,  by  putting  it  into  Us  melting  pot.  The  woman  from  whom  I  had  this  infor- 
mation was  much  provoked  when  I  told  her  I  would  with  pleasure  have  given  her  a 
guinea  for  It." — p.  40. 
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TITLBS   CONFERRED   BY  THE  CITY   AND   COUNTY. 

The  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  are  bereditai^  Earls 
Marshal  of  England,  and  the  first  peers  of  the  realm  next 
the  blood  royal.  The  Gordons  are  E^ls  of  Norwich  ;*  the 
Conways  are  Earls  of  Yarmouth.  Thetford  confers  the  title 
of  Viscount  on  the  Fitzroys.  The  Townshends  are  Vis- 
counts of  Rainham  and  Barons  of  Lynn  Regis.  The  De 
Greys  are  Barons  of  Walsingham  ;  the  Nelsons  are  Barons 
of  Hi  thorough ;  the  Howards  are  Barons  of  Castle  Rising  ; 
the  Hobarts  are  Barons  of  Blickling  ;  the  Calthorpes  are 
Barons  of  Calthorpe  ;  the  Walpoles  are  Barons  of  Wolterton 
and  Walpole ;  the  Harbords  are  Barons  of  Suffield,  and  the 
Wodehouses  are  Barons  of  Kimberlev. 

Mr.  NicholMy  in  his  very  interesting  '<  Battle  of  Aginconrt,"  at 
p.  SOS,  says,  tliat  tlie  roll  wliich  he  has  pablished  of  Names  of  Persons 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Aginconrt,  is  manifestly  incomplete,  as  it 
cannot  escape  observation,  that  many  names  wluch  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  battle  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  it ;  for  insrance,  the 
doke  of  York  and  David  Oam,  who,  according  to  all  historians,  were 
there  slain.  Sir  Richard  Waller,  who  is  said  to  have  captared  the 
dnke  of  Orleans,  and,  In  consequence  to  have  added  the  prince's 
arms  to  his  crest.  John  Wodbhousb,  whose  repnted  gallantry  on 
that  occasion  has  caused  his  descendants  to  assume  'flginrourt'  as 
their  motto — together  with  some  others— convinces  him  that  the  roll 
is  not  perfect,  which  is  evident,  both  from  its  being  called  a  **  Pwreel 
of  the  Names  of  the  Men  that  were  with  the  Ring  at  Egyncourt,*' 
and  from  the  fact  mentioned  at  p.  297  of  Mr.  N.'s  work,  that  the  gross 
number  of  men  at  arms  and  archers,  of  which  it  professes  to  be 
composed,  was  more  than  double  the  amount  of  those  who  are  sepa- 
rately noted  in  that  list. 

*  Th*  city  of  Norwich,  thoa^  so  loof  eonspicMms  in  ihe  pafc  of  hiitory,  docs 
not  appcM-  to  hnve  glTen  nny  title  of  civil  bonoar  until  the  reign  of  Cb4ric»  I.,  who, 
Aagnit  S4th,  1096,  created  Edward,  lord  Denny,  of  Waltham,  earl  of  Norwich.  l» 
the  third  inheritance,  for  want  of  Issae  mnle,  it  t»ec«nie  extinct,  and  Wf  ■  revived  by 
Chartea  II.  in  the  twenty-fonrtfi  year  of  his  rtign,  who  created  Henry  Howard,  lord 
Howard,  of  Castle  Rising,  earl  of  Norwich,  who  afterwards  became  dnke  of  Norfolk. 
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MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMBNT 


Far  the  County  of  Norfolk,  from  the  Restoratum  to  the 

present  time,  with  the  number  of  Votes  poUed 

at  each  Contested  Ejection, 


1660. 

Hontio  TowDshend.  bart. 
Sir  WUluun  Doily,  knt 

1668. 

Sir  JoliD  HolMrt    8740 

Sir  Roger  Kemp   27Sa 

Sir  Nevil  Catlfai     1987 

Sir  William  Coke 1748 


1670. 

Sir  Roger  Kemp  . , 
Sir  John  Hobart  . 
Sir  Tliomas  Hare  ., 
SirNevttCatiin    . 


1672. 

Sir  Jolin  Hobart 
Sir  Peter  Oleen 
Sir  James  Astley 
Sir  William  Coke 


•  ..«... 


14S4 
1680 
1074 
16S0 


2047 
2994 
8996 
1974 


1676. 

Sir  John  Hobart  8440 

Sir  Peter  Oleen    8418 

Sir  Thomas  Hare 1788 

LordPaston  .-. 1147 

1078. 

Sir  John  Hobart  8180 

Sir  James  Astley 8067 

Sir  William  Coke 1780 


•  • 


8659 


Oct.  81st|  1680. 

Sir  John  Hobart,  bart 

Sii  Peter  Oleen,  bart. 

Sir  Christ  Calthorp,  knt  8617 

Sir  Neril  Catlin, knt   ....8540 


1681. 

Sir^HenryrHobart 678 

Sir.John  Holland 404 

Sir  Thomas  Hare 8487 

Sir  Jacob  Astley    8406 


1664. 

Sir  Jacob  AsUey,  bart. ...  8416 

Sir  Thomas  Hare,  bart    ..  8416 

Sir  Henry  Hobart,  bait . .  098 

Sir  John  Holland,  bart  ..  410 

1686. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart 8087 

Sir  John  HoDand 8040 

Sir  James  Astley  8008 


1688. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart,  bart. . . 
Sir  WUliam  Coke,  bart  .. 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  bart  . . 
Sir  Roger  Potts,  bart  .... 

1690. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart 

Lord  Paston 

Sir  Jacob  Astley   

Sir  William  Cd^e 


1798 
1996 
1670 
1168 


1870 

780 

1788 

1710 


1608. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart 1187 

Sir  John  Holland 1084 

Sir  William  Coke 1069 

Lord  Paston 651 

1696. 

CohmH Townshend  ......  8004 

MrWalpole    1847 

Sir  Jacob  Astley   1781 

LordPaston 1000 

1699. 

Mr.  Townshend 
Sir  John  Holland 

1708. 

Sir  John  Holhind 8708 

Sir  Edward  Ward,  bart.  . .  8660 

Shr  Jacob  Astley   8681 

Sir  WUliam  Coke 2668 
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1706. 

Sir  John  HoUaiid,  Urt. 
Ash  Wyndfaam,  esq. 

1T08. 
The  flame. 

Oct.  lUkf  1710. 

Sir  John  WMebome,  bort  S917 
Sir  Jacob  Aktley,  hart.    . .  S200 

Aih  Wyndham,  esq 278S 

Robert  Walpole,  esq SS07 

171t. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,-  bart 
Sir  Edmund  Baoon,  hart* 

Feb.  ISthy  1714. 

Thomas  De  Orey,  esq 818S 

Sir  Jacob  Astiey,  bart S060 

Sir  Ralph  Hare,  bart 2S40 

Erasmus  Earle,  esq 20S6 

1729. 

Sir  John  Hobart,  bart. 
Thomas  Coke,  esq. 

1727. 

Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  bart 
Harbord  Harb^,  esq. 

May  aSd,  17S4. 

Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  bart. . .  8224 
William  Wodehouse,  esq. . .  S16S 

William  Morden,  esq 8147 

Robert  Coke,  esq.*  • 8061 

March  23d,  1786. 

Armine    Wodehoose,   esq.,  vice 
Wm.  Wodehouse,  esq.,  dec. 

May  18th,  1741. 

Edward,  Lord  Coke,  son  of  the 

Earl  of  Leicester 
Armine  Wodehouse,  esq. 

1747. 

Hon.  George  Townshend 
Annine  Wodehouse,  esq. 


May  8th,  1754. 

Hon.  George  Townshend 
Armine  Wodehouse,  esq. 

1761. 
The  same. 

1764. 

Thomas  de  Grey,  esq.  junior,  of 
MertOB,  tfice  tiie  Hon.  Ge<>rge 
Townshend,  created  Marquis 
Townshend. 

March  28d,  1768. 

Sir  Edward  Astley,  bart..  2977 

Thomas  de  Grey,  esq 2754 

Sir  A.  Wodehouse,  bart  . .  2680 

Wennun  Coke,  esq 2610 

Oct  1774. 

Sir  E.  Astley,  bart  Melton 
Wenman  C<MLe,  esq.  Holkham 

May  8th,  1776. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq.  of 
Holkluim,  vice  Wenman  Cdie, 
esq.  deceased 

Sep.  20th,  1780. 

Sir  Edward  Astley,  bart 
Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 

April  14th,  1784. 

Sir  John  Wodehouse,  bart. 
Sir  Edward  Astley,  bart 

Jane  24ffa,  1790. 

Sir  John  Wodehouse,  ban. 
Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 

June  1st,  1796. 
The  same. 

Nov.  16tb,  1797. 

Jacob  Henrv  Astley,  ^.  vice 
Sir  John  Wodehouse,  baronet, 
created  Baron  Wodehouse 

July  12th  to  20th,- 1 802. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq.  4817 

Sir  J.  H.  Astley,  bart 8612 

Hon.  J.  Wodehoose 8516 
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Nov.  13th  to  lOthy  1806. 

Rt.  Hod.  Wm.  Windham  S7S9 
Thonuw  WillMm  Coke,  e&q.  4118 
Hon.  J.  Wodehoofle 3366 

March  4th,  1807. 

A  Oommittee  of  the  Home  of 
CommoDft  having  deelared  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  Coke  not 
duly  elected,  and  thgr  being 
deemed  faieligible,  Sir  Jacob  H. 
Astley,  bart«  and  Kdward  Gdke, 
etq.  lof  Derby)  wer»  elected 
withoDt  oppoBiiioD.— Mr.  Wind- 
ham  aAerwardfl  took  his  seat  for 
New  Romney,  and  Mr.  Coke  wa« 
retomed  for  Derby,  vice  hia  bro- 
ther, who  had  previeatly  ac- 
cepted the  Chilteni  Hundreds. 

May  12th,  1807.  ^ 

Tliomaa  William  Coke,  esq. 
Sir  J.  H.  As: ley,  tnrt. 


Oct.  14th,  181S. 

Thomas  WilUam  Coke,  etq. 
Sir  J.  H.  Astley,  hart.* 

•  AprU  S8th,  1817.— Died,  In  Loodoii, 
Sir  J.  H.  Attley,  hut.,  of  M eltoo  Coii> 
•table,  end  one  of  the  ReprescnUttvet 
oftUs  eddBty,  hi  Ike  «ttt  year  of  ids 
Me.p— E.  R.  Pratt,  eeq.  of  Kytton,  wtd 
Bamond  Wodehonw,  esq.  orBennowe 
Lodge,  oA;red  themtthrat  at  eaoaidatef 
to  laeceed  bim. 

May  10th  te  Mlii^  1817. 

Edmottd  Wedehodse, '  esq.  3806 
R.E.  Pratt,  eaq tiSl 

June  93t-d,  1818. 

Gliomas  William  Coke,  esq. 
Edmoiid  Wodehovae,  esq. 

March  13th,  1890. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 
Edmond  Wodehoase,  esq. 

June,  1826. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 
Edmond  Wodehoase,  esq. 


KORFOLK  'PROVfiRBS. 

N&rfotk  Wiles,  Such  is  the  skill  (says  the  author  of 
"  fiDglkh-  Worthies,'*  8vo.  1684,*)  of  the  common  people  in 
the  connnon  law,  'that  they  'are  said  to  study  law  at  the 
plough's  tail,  aad  some  would  pemade'vs,  that  they  will 
enter  an  action  for  their  neighbour's  horse  only 'looking  over 
the  hedge.  2.  A  Yarmouth  capon  signifies  a  red  herring. 
3.  He*is'tarrc8t^  hy  the  baily  of  marshland,  the  ague* caus^ 
by  the  uuwhoteisomeness'  of  the  airin  marshes. 


•  In  Ibe  work  above  alloded  to,  it  la  related  ander  the  head  of  noted  sBerilTa,  that 
Philip  CaUhorpc,  a  feceiioua  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  he  nttdcr> 
atood  that  John  Drakes,  a  ahoeroaktfr,  had  booght  tome  uf  tlie  same  French  tatonejf 
that  himaeir  had  proviilrd  for  a  gown,  commanded  hia  tailor  to  cut  hi*  gown  full  of 
holva,  which  porgcd  Draket  of  hia  prood  hamonr,  that  he  would  never  be  of  the 
gentlemeu'a  faaliion  again.  After  speaking  of  the  Introdnction  of  Norwich  atolTa,  the 
aathor  saya,  *'  there  waa  one  formerly  called  stand  far  off,  which  discovered  iu 
coarseneaa  when  near  the  eye:  another  called  perpetuano,  from  the  laaiing  thereof ; 
also,  satinUco,  bombieino,  IlaUano,  4;r. 
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Note  to  a  poiaage  in  page  xxxyi  of  the"  inirodueium" 

It  is  stated  in  the  text,  that  "  perhaps ''  the  only  allusion 
to  the  operatioo  of  grafting  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  the 
General  Epistle  of  Janies,  chap,  i,  Terse  21.  But  it  is 
more  elaborately  made  the  subject  of  illustration  in  Saint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap,  xi,  verses  16  to  24» 
both  inclusive.  The  apostle  is  exhorting  the  Gentiles  to 
humility^  and  declares  that  God  has  not  cast  off  the  Jews 
entirely  and  for  ever.  He  says,  "  If  the  root  be  holy,  so 
are  the  branches ;  and  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken 
off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive-tree,  wert  grafted  in  among 
them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of 
the  olive-tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches :  though  thou 
boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.  Thou 
wilt  s^,  then,  the  branches  were  broken  off  that  I  might 
be  gifted  in.  Well :  because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken 
off,  and  thou  standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear ;  for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed 
lest  he  also  spare  not  thee.  Behold,  therefore,  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God ;  on  them  which  fell,  severity ; 
but  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his  goodness ; 
otherwise  thou  also  shall  be  cut  off.  And  they  also,  if  they 
bide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in  ;  for  God  is 
able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of 
the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted  con- 
trary to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree,  how  much  more  shall 
these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  their 
own  olive-tree." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Greek  verb  here  em- 
ployed,' throughout,  is  i/xiyr|^^«,  while  that  employed  by 
James,  is  Ifufvu;  and  that  Wakefield  translates  the  passage 
in  the  latter  Apostle,  "  the  doctrine  implanted  '*  in  you, 
while  he  uses  the  word  **  grafted  ''  in  his  translation  of  the 
several  passages  in  St.  Paul. 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  OP  THE  VARIOUS 

INDICATIONS  OF  SPRING  IN  NORFOLK, 

Wli  MAD!  IT  TBS  LATB 
ROBBBT  MARBBAM,  OF  STRATrOlf   STRAWLEIIy  ESQ.    F.  R.  8. 
AHD  TBI  BIMABKt  WBIOB  ACOOBPABY  IT,  WSBB  BADB  ST  TBI 

FIRST  LORD  8UFFIBLD. 

Mr,  Mar$ham*8  obtervatimu  extend  over  a  period  of  oor- 
siderMy  nwre  than  Jifiy  years,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
naturalist,  Oentlemen,  whose  constant  residence  is  in  the 
amntry,  have  ahnndani  opportunity  for  such  observations:  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that,  in  aeeording  them  aceu- 
ratefy,  they  would  at  the  same  time  furnish  themselves  with  an 
agreeable  recreaiion,  and  furnish  us,  inhabitants  of  the  smoky 
city,  with  information  on  a  subject  of  universal  interest. 
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BLOFIELD  HUNDRED. 

The  jury,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  I.  found  that  John 
Blaber,  of  Attiebridge,  took  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  St. 
Matthew,  Norwich,  in  the  liberty  of  the  prior  of  Norwich, 
and  that  he  confessed  himself  a  thief:  but  the  said  church, 
though  in  the  libertY  of  the  prior,  was  in  the  precinct  of 
Blofield  hundred,  and  not  in  the  city  liberty ;  and  the  whole 
parishes  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Helen,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Paul, 
in  Norwich,  were  in  Blofield  hundred,  and  not  in  the  liberty 
of  the  city ; — ^that  Ratone  row»  Tombland,  and  all  the  land 
to  the  river  Wensum,  Norman's  land,  or  PauVs  hospital. 
Holm  street,  and  St.  Giles'  hospital,  were  in  the  same 
hundred  before  the  charters  of  the  king  granted  them  to  the 
city,  which  had  no  hamlet  or  village  belonging  to  it  out  of 
the  walls  or  suburbs  but  Heigham.  The  hundred  of  Blofield 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Walsham ;  oh 
the  N.  W.  by  Taverham ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Yare,  which 
parts  it  from  the  hundreds  of  Henstead  and  Clavering.  It 
extends  from  Bishopgate  bridge,  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
eight  miles  in  an  E.  direction  to  Lingwood.  The  length  of 
this  hundred  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  where  it  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Yare,  is  twelve  miles,  and  it  is  in  breadth  between 
three  and  four.  This  hundred,  with  that  of  Flegg,  are 
among  the  Richest  districts  of  the  county,  and  are  noted  for 
their  valuable  grazing,  pasture,  turnips,  iVc. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III.  on  an  appeal  of  death 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  defendant  put  in  a  plea  of 
jurisdiction,  alleging  that  he  was  a  clerk.  The  dean  of 
Blofield,  J.  R.  appeared  in  court  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  oT 
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Norwich,  and  under  his  letters  patent ;  in  compliance  with 
which  demand,  the  oflender  was  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  aforesaid  dean,  the  court  at  the  same  time  requesting 
that  a  speedy  trial  might  take  place,  and  strict  justice  be 
done  to  the  accused  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  canon  law.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
manner  of  pleading  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  at  that  period. 
This  privileyium  clericaie,  like  the  privileyium  utnctmaru^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  so- 
ciety ;  for  numbers  afterwards,  who  were  not  in  holy  orders, 
claimed  the  privilege,  and  it  often  enabled  the  crafty  and 
vicious  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

[  Tk9  distance  oftke  place  it  measured  from  Nitneich:  then  fMome  tke  title 
of  the  churched  dedication  ;  and  tke  letter  P.  marks  tke  pofmiatiam.] 

BLOFIELD.*  Seven  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  079.— 
The  deanery  of  Bloficld  contains  thirty-three  parishes; 
eighteen  of  which  are  in  the  hundred  of  Blofield.  This 
town  at  the  survey  was  one  entire  lordship,  possessed  by 
William  de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of  Thetford,  and  by  Almar, 
bishop  of  Elmham,  till  after  the  conquest,  when  he  was 
deprived,  in  1070.  In  1349,  the  bishop  collated  to  the 
mastership  of  the  grammar  school  in  this  town  William 
Bunting. 

Here  died,  in  1309,  Percy,  bishop  of  Norwich. — ^Thc  Rev. 
James  Carlos,  rector  of  Blofield,  published  *'  A  Visitation 
Sermon,"  in  1773.     He  died  in  August,  1804. 

BRADISTON.  Six  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  142.— The 
length  of  the  church  is  about  twenty-two  yards,  breadth  se* 
ven ;  it  is  a  single  pile,«has  three  bells,  and  is  covered  with 
thatch.  It  appears  that  about  1095  the  lords  of  this  town 
assumed  the  name  of  De  Breideston.  Sir  John  Carbonel, 
another  lord  of  this  manor,  by  his  testament,  gives  to  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  his  son  Richard,  a  chain  of  gold,  and  to 
Richard  his  silver  vessels,  <*^c. ;  and  Richard  gives  to  John, 
his  son,  after  his  mother's  decease,  among  other  things, 
the  moveable  altar  and  the  old  heir  loom,  called  Gaston's 

•  luDoincMlay  book  the  town  is  written  Blaflc!Ula,rrora  its  mIc  near  a  river,  and  K^vca 
name  to  tke  hundred.  Thus  we  find  Blakeney  in  Norfolk,  Blakcuham  and  Blaxhall 
In  Snffolk,  Dlakc«l«y  in  Norlbamptootliirc,  BUkonhatn  in  Che»lilre,  and  Blalcy  In 
Lt  iccMeraliirr,  all  watfd  by  ftome  considerable  water.  Alio,  Blore  In  St  afford  Mitre, 
and  Blononon  in  tvorfolk. 
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boUe  (bowl),  as  every  old  family  had  anciently  some  par- 
ticular cup  or  bowl  that  went  from  father  to  son.  To 
Margaret,  his  daughter,  he  bequeathed  a  primer,  viz.  a 
psalter  MS.  also  a  silver  cup  and  a  salter. 

BRUNDALL.  Five  miles.  St.  Lawrence.  P.  54.— Situate 
h\  die  banks  of  the  Yare,  and  leading  from  Reedham  to 
Norwich.  William  de  St.  Omer,  in  the  thirty-eighth  of 
Henry  III.  had  a  grant  of  a  fair  here  and  at  Mulbarton. 
From*  the  St.  Omers  it  came  to  sir  Thomas  Wetherby  of 
Norwich,  and  from  him  to  the  Hobarts,  the  Milehams, 
and  Hewars. — ^Here  is  the  villa  of  Elisha  de  Hague,  esq. 
town-clerk  of  Norwich. 

BUCRENHAM,  alia$  Buckinham  Ferry.  Nine  miles. 
St.  Nicholas.*  P.  31. — ^Takes  its  name  from  its  site  on  the 
Yare,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry  here :  bo  and  ken  bespeak 
a  bending  stream  of  water.  In  the  seventh  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  settled  on  Thomas  Godsalve,  sen.  of  Norwich,  whose 
eldest  son,  sir  John  Godsalve,  has  his  portrait  in  the  closet  at 
Kensington  palace.  He  was  with  Henry  VIII.  at  Boulogne, 
in  the  war  with  France ;  and  in  the  third  of  Edward  VI.  at 
whose  coronation  (says  Strype)  he  was  created  knight  of 
the  carpet.  According  to  Heylin,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  visitation  the  same  year ;  and  two  years  after 
comptroller  of  the  mint.  There  is  a  miniature  of  him  in 
the  Bodlean  library  at  Oxford,  from  which  a  print  has  been 
engraved :  on  this  picture,  which  belonged  to  Christopher 
Godsalve,  clerk  to  the  victualling  office,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  is  written — 

Captam  in  Castris  ad  Boloniam.    1540. 

By  the  spear  and  shield  with  which  he  is  armed  he  appears 
to  have  served  his  sovereign  in  a  warlike  capacity ;  and 
though  knight  of  the  carpet,  seems  to  have  been  no  carpet 
knight.  The  Christopher  alluded  to  in  serving  King  Charles 
lost  £7,000.  and  was  near  being  hanged :  but  was  employed 
afterwards  by  Charles  II.  in  the  navy  office. 

BURLINGHAM  (north).     Nine  miles.     St.  Andrew 


•  Mo»l  churches  standing  n«ar  water  are  de<Ucate4  to  this  saint. 
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and  St.  Edmund.  P.  263. — Here  is  the  manor  of  Walcote 
hall,  or  Daubeny  manor.  Burlingham  hall  is  the  seat  of 
H.  N.  Burroughes,  esq. 

BURLINGHAM  (south).  Nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  97. 
— Robert  Talbot,  A .  M,  rector  of  Burlingham  St.  Peter, 
was  a  most  ingenious  and  industrious  antiquary.  The  MSS. 
which  he  collected  are  now  in  the  library  of  Bennett*s  college, 
Cambridge ;  where  also  remain,  of  his  own  hand-writing, 
A  Treatise  of  the  ancient  Charters  of  the  Kings — A  Collec- 
tion of  old  Rhymes  and  Verses,  ^c. :  but  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  that  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus ;  a  copy  of  which,  much  enlarged  by  Dr.  Caius,  is 
now  in  the  library  of  his  own  college.  Talbot  was  installed 
a  prebendary  of  Norwich,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1547. 
• 

CANTLEY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  251.— Here 
are  Netherhall,  alifis  Bardolph  and  Uphali  manors. 

FREETHORPE.     Eleven  miles.     All-Saints.     P.  304. 

HASSINGHAM.  Nine  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  103.— Near 
the  river  Yare. 

L1MP£NH0E.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  142.— 
The  wherries  from  Nor^vich  frequently  pa^s  all  the  to^Tis 
upon  the  Yare,  and  arrive  at  Yarmouth  in  four  hours  from 
Sandlin's  ferry,*  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Close.  This* 
swift  passage  is  owing  to  the  tide  from  the  sea,  which  blows 
up  the  river  Yare  ;  and  when  wind  and  tide  favour,  the  boats 
make  their  passage  quick  from  both  places. — This  town  lies 
at  the  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Bloiield,  to  the  S.  E.  and 
is  situate  near  the  Yare,  where  it  parts  from  Clavering. 
The  church  was  consolidated  with  Southwood,  in  1697. 

LINGWOOD.  Eight  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  292.— Is  half 
a  mile  S.  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Norwich  to 
Yarmouth. 

PLUMSTEAD  (MAGNA).  Four  miles.  St.  Mary.    P.  288. 


•  So  called  so  far  buck  at  164S. 
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William  ~de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of  Thetford,  was  lord  at  the 
survey  in  his  own  right ;  but  after  the  Conqueror  became 
king,  Almar,  bishop  of  Elmham,  seized  on  this  land  as 
forfeited,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  who  re- 
married .within  the  term  of  one  year  after  her  late  bus- 
band^s  death . - 

PLUMSTEAD(PARVA).  Three  miles.  St.Gervase.  P.  247. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  park  here.  In  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  Henry  III.  sir  Richard  de  Illey,  of  this  place,  by 
his  will,  dated  October  21,  1363,  bequeaths  hid  soul  to  the 
blessed  Mary  and  all  saints ;  and  his  body  to  be  buried 
where  it  shall  please  God ;  to  the  high  altar  of  the  holy 
Trinity  of  Norwich,  for  tithes  foraot,  13<.  4d.  &c. ;  and  to 
Alan,  his  brother,  if  he  survived  him  two  years,  his  green* 
bed  in  his  manor  house  here,  which  bed  was  woven  with 
doves,  roses,  &c. ;  all  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  and  brew- 
house,  all  carts,  &c.  belonging,  one  vestment  with  a  chalice 
and  missal,  his  new  vestment,  to  be  delivered  to  the  parish- 
ioners of  this  town ;  and  if  Alan  should  die  within  toe  two 
years,  then  his  executors  to  sell  them  for  his  soul's  health ; 
to  John  Lampole  of  Mershem  he  also  bequeaths  fifty  shil- 
lings for  all  thingsybr^o/len;  and  to  Robert  Illey,  his  brother, 
all  his  bows  with  the  arrows,  and  one  hundred  shillings. 
Lady  Catharine  Illey,  his  brother's  widow,  g^ves  her  manor 
of  Fring  for  ten  years  to  her  executors,  in  trust  for  pious 
uses;  after  that  to  Sibella,  her  daughter  and  heiress,  pro- 
vided she  behaved  herself  civilly,  and  did  not  disturb  her 
executors. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  of  this  church  is  a  mar- 
ble gravestone,  with  the  portraiture  of  a  knight  in  complete 
armour  ;  at  his  feet  a couchant  in  brass — 

Sir  Edward  Warner,  knight,  now  resteth  here, 

Who  lived  to  full  fifty  years  and  fower ; 
His  wifes  also  by  armes  ^ou  see  appeare, 

What  needeth  then  with  words  to  blase  them  o're. 
His  vertoes  rare  'twould  not  be  letten  passe, 

Nor  yet  so  worthy  state  in  silence  syoke  r 
'  Bat  who  dares  wright  his  golden  gifts  in  brasse, 

Or  blot  his  fame  with  mde  and  silly  inke  ? 
In  somme,  therefore,  let  this  be  sayd  for  all. 

With  God  and  man  he  liveth  and  ever  shall. 

Obijt  70  die  Novemb.  Ann.  Dom.  1561k. 
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On  a  tablet  hanging  there — 

Audrey,  daaghter  of  William  Hare, 

His  only  heir  by  law  and  right, 
Of  Thomas  Hobart  a  wife  very  rare. 

And  then  to  Sir  Edward  Warner,  knight. 
And  last  to  William  Blenherhasset, 

Three  cousins  Germans,  by  God  so  assigned, 
Where  ****  and  lovely  marriage  was  mer. 

To  live  all  in  one,  a  rare  thing  to  find. 
Full  tys  to  them  a  wife  most  trae. 

To  these  a  most  good  and  loveing  mother, 
But  by  Hobart  only  her  issue  grew — 

The  eldest,  Miles,  and  Henry  his  brother. 
She  loved  God's  word,  and  lived  likewise — 

She  gave  to  the  poore,  and  welcomed  the  rich. 

She  exchanged  this  life  July  IG,  1581. 

Lo,  here  you  ladies,  you  widows,  and  wifes, 
A  glass  for  your  geer,  yourselfes  to  bebolrly 

Seek  here  a  sample  and  euide  for  yoar  lifes. 
Far  passing  beauty  and  borders  of  gold. 

Here  is  the  cottage  om6  of  Francis  Gostling,  esq. 

POSTWICK.  Fourmiles.  All-Saints.  P.  264.— This  town 
is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Yare.  Here  is  a  pleasant  and 
shady  grove,  where  in  the  month  of  July  the  society  of 
the  Gregorians  held  their  annual  venison  dinner:  tiiey 
usually  assembled  at  Sandlin^s  ferry,  and  went  down  the 
river  in  barges  and  wherries,  with  music,  and  colours 
flying.  This  was  continued  till  1764,  when  one  of  the 
farmers,  at  Postwick,  thinking  himself  or  his  lands  in- 
jured, wantonly  put  an  end  to  the  custom :  after  which 
time,  the  venison  feast  was  held  at  their  chapter-room,  at 
the  White  Swan,  St.  Peter's :  but  the  society  was  finally 
dissolved  in  1806. 

Eudo,  the  sewer  lord,  at  the  survey,  with  Rohai,  his 
wife,  granted  to  Herbert,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to  all 
his  clergy  of  the  holy  Trinity  church  of  Norwich,  the  tithe 
of  Postwick,  in  corn,  money,  and  all  things,  as  fully  as 
they  held  it  in  the  time  of  Serlon.  And  they  beseech  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  receive  them 
and  their  ancestors,  as  benefactors,  to  partake  of  their 
prayers.  Sec, ;  and  on  their  deaths  to  keep  their  anni- 
versaries in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  for  a  brother  and 
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sister.  The  church  is  a  single  pile»  covered  with  lead, 
except  the  chancel,  which  is  tiled;  and  here  lie  several 
gravestones  to  the  memory  of  the  Wards,  and  to  the  father 
and  mother  of  Dr.  Robert  Moss,  dean  of  Ely — ^for  an  ac- 
count of  whom,  see  under  the  head,  Qillingkam,  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated,  although  in  a  very  barren  and  sandy 
soil :  the  buildings  are  modem,  as  this  town  and  Biggles- 
wade were  in  17B5  both  burned  down  in  one  day,  and  the 
inhabitants  remained  for  some  time  under  tents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— Here  is  Catton  manor. 

SOUTHWOOD.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.  40.— At 
the  survey,  Rabel,  the  artificer  or  carpenter,  possessed  it, 
with  Thorp  and  Limpenhoe,  in  this  hundred.  He  had  in- 
vaded, or  seized  it,  without  any  lawful  grant  from  the  Con- 
oueror.  In  the  reisn  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  remained  in  the 
uimily  of  the  De  Clcre,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Berneys, 
air  James  Edwards,  sir  Edward  Blackwell,  and  Carterel 
Leathes,  esq. 

STRUMPSHAW.  Nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.318.--This 
village  stands  upon  an  eminence  that  suddenlv  rises  among 
the  marshes  which  spread  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Yare.  The  ancient  ramily  of  De  Danmartin  were  earls 
enfeoffed  of  this  lordship :  it  afterwards  came  to  sir  John 
de  Botetourt,  admiral  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  I.  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour,  and 
was  appointed,  with  Maud,  his  wife,  to  attend  at  Ipswich, 
on  the  king's  daughter  Elizabeth,  with  John,  earl  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  In  the  twenty-ninth 
of  ^at  king,  he  was  one  of  those  great  lords,  who  sent 
to  the  pope  a  letter,  asserting  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land was  not  of  his  fee,  and  denied  him  all  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  matters ;  and  in  the  thirty-third,  as  one  of  the 
king's  counsellors,  gave  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Byblis,  in 
partibm$  it^idelmm,  that  the  preferring  him  to  the  priory 
of  Coldingham,  in  Scotland,  by  the  pope's  bull  of  provi- 
sion, would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's  crown  and 
dignity,  and  therefore  not  srantable  to  him.  In  the  fourth 
of  Edward  II.  the  office  of  engraver  of  the  die$  for  com^ 
was  in  this  family,  and  sold  by  sir  John  to  William  Lati- 
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mer.  About  this  time,  the  manor  came  to  the  lords 
Bardolph.  There  is  a  remarkable  windmill  in  this  village^ 
supposed  to  stand  upon  the  highest  ground"  in  Norfolk : 
it  is  seen  at  a  vast  distance,  and  overlooks  most  of  the 
neighbouring:  hundreds,  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark: 
the  pro.spec-t  fruin  this  windmill  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
coup  d^cril  in  this  county. 

THORP  ^/>/«cop/ (NEXT  NORWICH).  Two miles.  St.  An- 
drew. P.  807. — Anciently  called  Torp,  a  large  parish,  which 
lies  oh  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Wensum ;  it  was  granted 
by  Henry  I.  (1101)  to  bishop  Herbert  and  the  monks  of  the 
priory  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  Norwich,  and  their  successors 
for  ever.  That  monarch,  by  a  mandate  directed  to  all  his 
barons,  commanded  that  the  bishop  and  the  monastery  should 
be  free  from  all  gelds  and  payments,  ^c.  and  should  hold 
the  barony  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king  himself.  The 
bishop  was  also  allowed  free  warren,  both  here  and  at  Eaton, 
and  without  his  license  no  person  was  permitted  to  hunt, 
under  a  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds.  By  the  king*s  own  de- 
claration it  appears  that  the  donation  w&s  made  "  for  bis 
own  soul,  the  soul  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  illus- 
trious men  his  ancestors,  and  succesiors,^*  &c. ;  and  corrobo- 
rated in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1101,  and  signed  by  the  king, 
queen,  and  the  nobles  of  the  court.  A  grant  thus  solemnly 
made  might  have  been  considered  as  unalienably  secure : 
but,  under  the  name  of  an  exchange  of  lands,  between 
bishop  Rugg*  and  Heni-y  Vlll.  it  was,  by  a  successor  of 
the  grantor,  disannulled,  and  reverted  to  the  crown.  At 
the  time  of  the  grant,  the  -lordship  consisted  principally 
of  uncultivated  lands,  as  heath  grass  and  wood  land;  for 
in  the  year  1154,  Adrian  IV.  confirmed  by  a  bull  the 
moiety  of  Thorp  tPood,  to  the  prior  of  Norwich,  reserving 
the  demesne,  and  the  right  of  hunting,  to  the  bishop:  and 
by  an  agreement  between  William  de  Raleigh,  the  bishop, 
and  Simon,  the  prior,  in  123G,  it  was  decided,  that  the 
part  of  Thorp  wood,  covered  with  oaks,  should  be  equally 
divided  between  them :  the  part  lying  nearest  the  manor- 
house  of  Thorp,  to  be  retained  by  the  bishop,  and  that 
adjacent  to  Bishopgate  bridge,  by  the  prior.     The  heath  to 

•  or  whom  Me  an  account  at  \orlh  Rtyjn, 
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be  divided  in  three  parts ;  the  bishop  to  possess  two»  and 
the  prior  one.  By  this  adjustment,  the  prior  acquired 
free  warren,  and  other  manorial  rights.  This  lordship, 
called  Pockthorpe,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  by 
its  surrender,  A.  D.  1538,  was  reffranted  to  the  prior, 
William  Castleton,  who  was  the  nrst  dean :  it  is  now 
vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich.  The  episco- 
pal lordship  was,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIIl.  granted 
to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  be  held  by  a  reserved 
rent.  Part  of  the  ancient  country  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  still  remains,  with  square-headed  windows :  and 
in  the  interior,  on  the  first  floor,  is  an  ancient  chimney- 
piece,  with  coats  of  arms ;  the  centre  shield  has  six  fleur- 
de-lis,  three,  two,  and  one  with  a  crescent  for  diflcrence ; 
and  the  same  arms  are  quartered  on  shields,  on  each  side, 
with  a  cross  engrailed.  Part  of  the  chapel  also  remains, 
now  a  barn,  and  with  the  house,  occupied  as  a  farm,  is 
situate  near  the  village  of  Thorp. 

Monkshold,  Mosswold,  Mousehold,  or  Mussel  Heath, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  had  at  an  early  period,  various 
sheep-walks,  with  a  shepherd  appointed  to  superintend 
them ;  the  black  cattle  had  a  neatherd,  and  a  swineherd 
for  the  hogs,  with  a  salary  of  26t.  8d.  per  annum.  Parts 
of  the  heath  formerly  abounded  with  timber  and  under- 
wood, as  appears  by  a  modus  of  William  de  Kirkeby, 
prior  in  1283,  when  the  burear  of  the  monastery  received 
37s.  4c/.  for  underwood.  In  1315,  the  oak  bark  sold  for 
9s,  lid. ;  and  in  1335,  the  prior  received  for  timber, 
bark;  and  fagots,  £6.  16s,  9d,  Exlward  Paston,  son  of 
sir  Thomas  Paston,  was  lord  of  the  n^anor  in  1571,  and  his 
grandson  Clement  was  living  in  1643 ;  in  which  year,  on 
the  seventh  of  November,  in  a  court  at  Norwich,  it  was 
agreed  that  leave  should  be  given  to  buy  of  Mr.  Clement 
Paston  wood  and  timber  at  Thorp  wood,  there  being  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  fuel  for  the  poor ;  and  William  Kettle- 
borough  had  leave  to  deliver  to  the  poor  of  the  city  10,000 
well-sized  billets,  at  20^.  per  thousand ;  and  5,000  two- 
band  wood  in  fagots,  at  3d.  a  fagot.  Mr.  Paston's  estate 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  sequestered. 

In  a  chalk  ground,  opposite  Bishopgate  brid<re,  some 
labourers,  not  many  years  since,  met  with  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern,  which  on  being  entered   proved   very  extensive. 
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branching  off  in  various  directions.  It  has  been  prewmtd 
that  this  passage  was  made  when  digging  for  flints  to  build 
the  cathedral. 

On  Mousehold  Heath,  about  a  mile  from  the  hamlet  of 
Pockthorpe,  stood  a  small  priory^  dedicated  to  St.  Leomard, 
built  by  bishop  Herbert,  and  given  by  him  as  a  cell  to  the 
priory  of  Norwich.  At  the  suppression,  Henry  VUl. 
granted  it  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  but  this  earl  being  be- 
headed, the  whole  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1562;  and  then  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  with 
the  wood  called  Prior^s  wood,  in  Thorp,  to  Thomas,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  his  heirs;  and  king  James  I.  in  1602,  con- 
jfirmed  it,  with  two  capital  houses  in  Norwich,  to  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  his  heirs. 

Of  the  unfortunate  possessors  of  St.  L«onard*s  priory  much 
may  be  said:  the  first,  Thomas  Howard,  was  the  eldest  of 
eight  sons  of  Thomas,  second  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  of  Ashwellthorpe, 
in  this  county.  His  first  public  service  was  at  a  very  early 
age,  in  the  command  of  a  ship  sent  against  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  absurdly  called  *'  the  famous  Scottish"  pirate.  He 
afterwards  became  lord  admiral  of  England,  and  scoured 
the  seas,  so  that  not  a  fisher*s  boat  of  the  French  dai^ 
venture  out.  He  landed  in  Scotland,  and  commanded  with 
his  brother  Edmund  (not  his  son,  as  erroneously  stated  in 
many  biographies)  the  van-guard  at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  and  had  an  eminent  share  in  the  merit  of  the  signal 
victory  obtained  there.  Following  him  into  domestic  life, 
we  find  him  promoted  to  the  office  of  lord  treasurer,  and 
general  in  chief  of  the  army  against  the  Scots.  On  the 
memorable  fall  of  Wolsey,  his  father*s  enemy,  he  was  sent 
to  demand  of  him  the  great  seal.  He  took  also  a  very 
active  part  in  promoting  Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine — 
repairing  to  Rome,  and  threatening  the  pope  with  Henry's 
adoption  of  the  supremacy,  in  case  he  withheld  his  consent. 
For  these  services,  he  was  once  more  constituted  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland,  and  made  earl  marshal  of  England ;  and 
continued  a  series  of  servic&  to  his  munificent  though 
capricious  master,  displaying  the  talents  of  an  able  gene- 
ral, and  an  acute  politician.  It  was  about  this  period, 
that  king  Henry's  passion  for  the  lady  Catharine  Howard, 
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and  his  consequent  detei-mination  to  repudiate  Anne  of 
Cleves,  discovered  themselves.  Cromwell,  who  had  made 
the  match  with  Anne,  instantly  applied  himself  with  all 
diligence  to  oppose  both  these  dispositions ;  and  the  duke, 
who  naturally  disliked  him  for  the  active  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  Reformation,  conceived  the  highest  degree  of  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  impede  his 
niece's  progress  to  the  station  of  queen  consort.  The  duke 
impeached  Cromwell,  who  finally  suffered  as  his  victim ; 
while  he  continued  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour. 
But  while  engaged  in  the  services  of  his  master,  the  short- 
lived elevation  of  queen  Catharine  Howard  was  suddenly 
and  tragically  terminated;  and  the  disgust  which  her  frailty 
had  excited  in  Henry*s  inexorable  heart,  extended  itself  to 
her  family.  King  Henry,  dreading  that  the  influence  of 
this  power  and  authority  of  the  duke  would  be  applied  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the 
support  of  his  right  of  succession  in  his  issue  of  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  determined,  on  his  deathbed,  that  the  duke 
and  his  admirable  son  the  earl  of  Surrey,  should  not  survive 
him.  Even  amidst  the  last  struggles  of  expiring  nature, 
he  held  out  temptations  to  any  who  would  furnish  evidence 
against  these  eminent  persons;  and  these  endeavours  prov- 
ing fruitless,  he  accused  them  of  high  treason,  merely  on 
an  inference  drawn  from  their  having  quartered  with  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  their  family,  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
and  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  accomplished  his 
dreadful  purpose,  with  regard  to  the  carl,  and  the  duke  es- 
caped almost  miraculously.  Broken  down  by  age,  infir- 
mity, and  solitary  imprisonment,  the  duke  sought  for  mercy 
of  the  king's  family,  by  concessions  and  apologies,  the  effect 
of  which  was  turned  against  himself.  He  presented  a  petition 
to  the  lords,  desiring  to  have  some  books  from  Lambeth, 
without  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  recompose  himself  to 
sleep  for  a  dosen  years :  he  desired  leave  to  buy  Sabellicus, 
the  most  vehement  detractor  of  the  usurpation  of  the 
court  of  Rome — this  was  political.  He  also  begged  for  some 
sheets.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1547,  a  warrant 
was  dispatched  for  his  execution ;  but  the  king  died  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  his  victim,  after  enduring  imprison- 
ment, during  the  six  years  that  Edward  remained  on  the 
throne,  was  released  on  the  public  entry  of  queen  Mary. 
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And  such  are  the  changes  of  fortune,  that  in  a  fortnight 
after  his  release,  he  presided  as  lord  high  steward  on  the 
trial  of  his  bitter  enemy,  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. In  the  following  year,  he  marched  against  sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  but  in  this  expedition  he  was  unfortunate; 
and  the  duke,  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  retired 
from  all  public  concerns,  and  died  at  his  seat  at  Kenning- 
hall,  in  this  county,  August  25,  1554,  and  was  buried  at 
Framlingham,  Suffolk. 

Henry  Howard.  Of  this  person  it  has  happened,  in 
common  with  many  writers  of  eminence,  that  the  accounts 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  him  are  vague,  in- 
correct, and  contradictory.*  The  place,  as  well  as  the 
time,  of  the  birth  of  Surrey,  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  he  was  born  at 
Framlingham,  Suffolk ;  but  as  he  is  generally  styled  Henry 
Howard,  of  Kenninghall,  his  gprandfather's  principal  place 
of  residence  in  this  county,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  was 
bom  there,  though  his  father,  the  subject  of  the  former 
article,  usually  lived  at  Tendringhall,  in  Suffblk.  He  is 
presumed  to  have  been  bom  in  1516.  The  early  years  of 
Surrey's  life  were  passed  by  him,  not  in  the  tumult  of  a 
palace  at  Windsor,  but  amid  the  charms  of  rural  scenery, 
at  Tendringhall,  and  at  Hunsdon,  the  seat  of  his  grand- 
father, in  Hertfordshire.  At  a  following  period,  when  his 
education  had  ceased,  he  spent  his  youthful  days  with  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  afterwards  married  his  sister.  This 
accomplished  young  man  was  the  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  lacly  Elizabeth  Talbot,  and  died  in  1536.  In  1524, 
Thomas,  the  second,  or  as  he  is  not  unfrequently  styled, 
the  great  duke  of  Norfolk  died,  and  his  son,  Surrey's  fa- 
ther, succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and  he  giving  up  Tend- 
ringhall to  his  brother,  sir  Edmund  Howard,  went  to  reside 
in  Kenninghall.  At  this  place  Surrey  had  apartments 
immediately  allotted  to  him ;  and  here  his  education  was 
in  all  probability  completed. 

Surrey  (says  Dr.  Nott,  from  whom  most  of  this  account 
is  borrowed)*was  about  eight  years  old  when  he  went  to  live 

•  Mr.  Campbell,  In  hU  edition  of  the  Poets,  s«y»,  that  Walpole,  Ellis,  and  Wairton, 
gravely  infurin  ns,  that  lord  Surrey  contribmed  to  the  victory  of  Flodden  Field — 
**  a  \ictory  gained  before  Sprrey  was  born."  Walpote  has  certainly  not  fkllen  into 
this  error — ^he  is  exempt  ftom  the  censure ;  neither  does  he,  of  his  own  authority, 
send  Surrey  to  Florence  for  Geraldine,  bnt  merely  qnotes  Wood. 
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in  Kenninghall,  in  1524,  where  he  principally  lived  till 
1532.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  that  either  Leland  or 
Hadrianus  Junius*  assisted  in  his  education,  according  to 
some  authors,  for  Junius  addresses  him  as  patron  and  master : 
it  is  therefore  more  probable  that  to  an  Englishman,  of  the 
name  of  Gierke  (of  whom  see  an  account  in  Wood's  Athente, 
vol.  I.  p.  204),  he  was  beholden  for  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments :  but  his  relations  were  all  scholars  and  encouragers 
of  literature.  His  education  at  home  being  completed, 
Surrey  is  ^id  by  some  to  have  gone  as  a  student  to  Cardinal, 
now  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford ;  but  Dr.  Nott  presumes 
that  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  his  friend  Richmond. 

Surrey's  education  being  completed  at  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  we  find  him  contracted,  in  February,  1532,  to  the 
lady  Frances  Vere,  daughter  to  John,  earl  of  Oxford  :  but 
as  Surrey  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen  years  old, 
and  as  his  bride  was  perhaps  even  younger,  it  is  probable 
they  did  not  live  together  immediately  upon  their  union. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  mention  that  occurs  of  Surrey 
in  authentic  history .f  Hollingshed  tells  us  he  accompanied 
king  Henry  into  France,  where  he  went  to  meet  the  French 
king :  though  it  is  believed  that  in  fact  Surrey  was  with 
Richmond  in  France  before  this  event  took  place.  In  1533, 
we  find  Surrey  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyne ;  at  which 
he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  fourth  sword  with  the  scab- 
bard before  the  king.  In  1535,  at  the  latest,  Surrey's  mar- 
riage with  the  lady  Vere  must  have  been  publicly  solem- 
nized ;  for  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1536,  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  was  born,  whose  nativity  Surrey  directed  to  be  cast ; 
and  if  the  calculation  transmitted  to  us  be  really  that  which 
was  submitted  to  him,  he  must  have  had  not  only  the  pain 
of  learning  that  his  infant  child  was  doomed  to  sorrow  and 
misfortune,  but  that  he  himself  was  menaced  with  untimely 
death.     It  is  probable  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  gave  to 


•  One  of  Uie  most  learned  men  of  tho  «ge.  He  ww  horn  in  Holland,  in  isii— be- 
came a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  a  good  poet.  }le  pablished,  in  t554,  "  An  BplUiala- 
miam  on  the  Marriage  of  Philip  II.  and  Qneen  Mary**;  bnt  leaving  England  hedUd, 

Krtly  from  a  dltteoiper,  and  partly  flrom  grief  at  losing  bis  library,  which  was  burnt 
,  the  Spaniards  at  Haerlem,  Jone  16,  ISTS. — Bayle, 

t  There  is  a  traditionary  story  of  the  great  earl  of  Sorrey  ridiug  over  from  Ken* 
nlnghall  to  Kimberley,  to  attend  the  christening  of  one  of  the  vTodehonse  flimliy, 
when  he  was  m>  yoon*;,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lock  him  on  his  saddle,  llie  earl  of 
Surrey  alluded  to,  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  poet;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
I'hilip,  cXrl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  son  to  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Korfolk,  must 
have  been  the  person  Intended. — See  BlomtJUla's  Narfolk, 
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Surrey,  on  his  marriage,  his  house  at  Norwich,  call^  Sur- 
rey  house,  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  for  his  arms  were 
long  preserved  there  in  the  windows  in  stained  glass,  quar- 
tered with  those  of  his  wife;  and  here  he  occasionally  lived. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  his  unfortunate  cousin,  queen  Anne 
Boleyne,  was  brought  to  trial;  and  Surrey  sat  under  his 
father  as  his  proxy  of  earl  marshal,  and  from  whom  he  was 
doomed  to  hear  the  fatal  sentence  pronounced  on  the  un- 
happy queen .  But  another  calamitous  event — the  death  of  his 
uncle,  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
from  being  attainted  for  having  married  unpermitted  king 
Henry^s  sister — made  probably  a  sensible  impression  on 
Surrey *s  feeling  mind;  yet  a  heavier  stroke  was  still  in 
store  for  him,  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

The  romantic  story  of  Surrey's  tour  into  Italy,  maintaining 
the  superiority  of  the  charms  of  his  fair  Geraldine  in  tilts 
and  tournaments.  Dr.  Nott  believes  to  be  purely  fiction : 
for  at  this  period  Geraldine  could  be  little  more  than  seven 
years  of  age.  Even  the  shield  which  Surrey  is  supposed 
to  have  won,  and  which  b  now  deposited  in  the  archives 
preserved  at  Norfolk  house,  was  smce  purchased  by  that 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  taste  for  articles  of  vertu  is  well 
known.  But  to  return  to  plain  matter  of  fact.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  1^6,  Surrey  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  king;  and  at  the  burial  of  queen 
Jane  Seymour  he  was  appointed  chief  mourner.  All  these 
circumstances  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that 
Surrey  was  not  rambling  abroad  at  this  period,  but  was 
doing  his  duty  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  But  as 
Surrey's  attachment  to  the  fair  Geraldine  cannot  be  consi- 
dered but  as  a  real  occurrence,  some  period  must  be  as- 
signed for  its  existence :  none  then  seems  so  probable  as 
the  autumn  of  1539;  for  Surrey  particularly  describes  his 
passion  to  have  begun  in  autumn.  As  Surrey  was  a  strictly 
moral  man,  it  is  presumed  he  deceived  himself  in  his 
attachment,  by  the  fallacious  notion  of  Platonic  love,  and, 
like  many  a  person,  thought  he  trod  secure  on  the  brink  of 
danger.*     But  the  limit-s  of  our  work  warn  us  to  be  brief. 

—    "   ■  ^  --'■'  ■"■■   ■  ■■      ■  ■  —     ■  1^  I  ■  ■    —   m^  I      ■  ■    ■      I     ■         ■■*■■■■■■■  m 

*  That  the  lady  EUsabelh  Fitaeerald,  or,  as  she  was  more  commonly  called,  the  lady 
Elisabeth  Garratt,  was  the  fair  Geraldine,  the  object  of  Surrey's  amorous  vow,  uo 
doabt  seems  to  have  ever  been  entertained.  Her  family  were  sometimes  called  the 
Pitzgeralds,  and  sometimes  the  Geraldines.  She  was  the  dangbter  of  Gerald  Fits- 
gerald,  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  Gerald!  of  Florence.     She  was  born  in 
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We  must  leave  his  tournanients  with  sir  John  Dudley,  on 
the  wedding  of  Anne  of  Cleves — the  account  of  his  mission 
to  France — the  honours  received  from  .the  king  and  the 
univemity  of  Cambridge — his  disgrace  and  imprisonment, 
in  consequence  of  a  private  quarrel,  from  which  he  was  at 
length  liberated — and  finally,  his  accompanying  his  father 
with  an  army  into  Scotland. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1543,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
privy  council,  to  answer  two  charges — the  one,  for  having 
eaten  flesh  in  Lent ;  the  other,  for  having  walked  at  night 
in  an  ''  unseemly  and  disorderly  manner.*'  As  touching  the 
former,  he  alleg^  a  license;  to  the  latter,  he  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  committed  to  the  Fleet.  His  motive,  how- 
ever, for  this  last  offence,  he  declares  was  a  religious  one — 
the  correction  of  the  immorality  of  the  citizens.  '<  I  there- 
fore went  at  midnight  through  the  streets,  and  shot  from  my 
crossbow  at  their  windows,  Uiat  the  stones,  passing  noiseless 
through  the  air,  and  breaking  in  suddenly  upon  their  guilty 
secresy,  might  remind  them  of  the  suddenness  of  that 
punishment,  which  divine  justice  will  inflict  on  impenitent 
sinners."  During  the  confinement  of  Surrey  in  the  Fleet, 
he  probably  wrote  his  satires  on  the  citizens  of  London ; 
and  also  his  beautifid  elegy  on  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who 
had  died  a  short  time  before.  At  the  siege  of  Landrecy, 
Surrey  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  doubtless  returned 
with  the  army  in  November,  for  we  find  no  mention  of  him 
at  this  period. 

About  this  time,  Hadrianus  Junius  was  introduced  to 
Surrey  by  Bonner,  received  into  his  family  in  the  quality  of 
physician,  and  apartments  were  allotted  him  at  Kenninghall, 
which  continued  for  some  time  after  to  bear  his  name.  He 
also  took  into  his  service  the  poet  Churchyard,  whose  genius 
for  poetry  he  encouraged,  and  who  continued  with  him  till 
his  death.     He  was  not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in  the 

Ireland,  probably  at  the  castle  of  Maynooth,  her  father's  prioelfMl  rvsidcnce,  aboat 
lSt8,  aad  broagfit  to  EMtand  while  an  Intant.  llie  snbseqaent  mlsfortnnes  of  her 
Umllj,  in  l»M»  rendered  hrr  an  object  of  pity  to  king  Henry,  to  wiiuin  she  was 
Dearly  related,  and  she  became  one  of  the  lady  MNr>'s  attendants  or  nuildens.  At 
aboat  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  married  sir  Anthony  Brown;  at  the  age  uf  sixty,  and 
at  hit  death,  became  the  third  wife  of  Henry  Clinton,  earl  of  Lincoln,  whom  she 
sorrived.  'Ilie  lives  of  Geraldinc  and  Snrrey,  Fetrarch  and  Laara,  form  almost  a 
parallel — bat  we  have  not  space  to  dilate  on  thise;  and  we  may  conclnde  oar 
account  of  Geraldine,  by  Informing  oor  readeiv,  that  she  was  very  fair,  her  eyes 
were  of  a  Hght  coioor,  and  her  Howing  treases  of  that  golden  hve,  which  was  re- 
garded formerly  as  essential  to  beauty:  and  that  Snrrey's  paMion  for  her  was  purely 
of  the  Platonic  kind,  ouhed  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age. 
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peaceful  pursuits  of  literature ;  but  was  appointed  a  mar* 
shal  of  the  army  in  July,  when  king  Henry  determined  to 
prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  with  France,  which  he  had 
begun  the  year  preceding.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Montreuil ;  *  and  after  performing  all  that  the  hands  and 
head  could  achieve,  he  became  the  victim  of  pretended 
friends,  and  fell  through  the  machinations  of  Hertford,  who 
was  appointed  in  his  room  king's  lieutenant-general,  within 
the  English  pale  in  France.  Conceiving  that  his  honour 
was  deeply  wounded  by  this  circumstance,  he  spoke  of 
Hertford  in  terms  of  severe  animadversion  and  bitter  re  • 
proach,  and  incautiously  promised  himself  revenge  in  a  new 
reign.  These  unguardecl  speeches,  which  were  conveyed  to 
the  king,  combined  with  the  idea  that  his  father  and 
himself  wished  to  reestablish  popery,  caused  king  Henry 
to  commit  him  a  close  prisoner  in  Windsor  castle ;  when 
we  find  Surrey*s  father,  in  a  letter  to  the  council, 
"  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  king,  in  having  in^ 
formed  him  of  some  foolish  demeanor  on  the  part  of  his 
son,  requesting  that  he  might  be  eameitly  handled,  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  cause  for  discontent  in  future."  This  im-. 
prisonment  was  not  of  long  duration ;  but  on  the  twelfth  of 
December  following,  Surrey  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  tower,  where  an  unjust  sentence  terminated  soon  after 
his  short  but  honourable  career  of  life. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any  thing  was  alleged 
against  either  the  earl  of  Surrey  or  his  father.  At  last, 
sir  Richard  Southwell  came  forward  to  say,  he  knew  cer- 
tain things  of  Surrey,  which  touched  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 
Surrey  was  immediately  summoned  from  Kenninghall,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  engaged  in  his  favorite 
pursuits  of  literature,  to  appear  before  the  privy  council, 
to  whom  he  declared  he  felt  so  secure  in  his  integrity,  that 
he  would  foi*ego  the  advantage  of  his  armour,  and,  in  the 
highest  strain  of  chivalry,  said  that  he  would  fight  his  ac- 
cuser in  his  shirt.  His  father  interfering  to  save  him,  both 
were  committed  to  the  tower  on  the  same  day  :  and  to  add 
to  the  bitterness  of  their  misery,  the  beautiful  duchess  of 
Richmond  appeared  as  the  unsolicited  accuser  of  her  father 
and  her  brother.  But  all  the  depositions  brought  airainst 
tnem  did  not  seem  to  prove  any  offence ;  nevertheless  they 
were  sent  down  to  Nor^'ich,  where  the  king^s  judges  then 
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were ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  January^  1547>  a  verdict  was 
returned  I  in  which  Surrey  was  declared  to  have  falsely, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously  set  up  and  bore  the  arms  of 
Edward  tnc  Confessor,  then  used  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
mixed  and  joined  with  his  own  proper  arms.  The  duke,  his 
father,  had  forborne  them,  but  left  a  blank  quarter,  and  forbad 
the  working  of  them  in  his  furniture,  though  all  this  was  legal. 
He  was  then  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  by  a  jury  of 
Norfolk  men  found  guilty.  Sentence  oif  death  was  passed 
on  him  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  a  few  days  before 
the  king*s  death.  We  know  not  how  he  conducted  himself 
in  his  last  moments,  for  his  execution  was  as  private  as 
possible*  Thei'e  is  eVery  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  reformation — ^his  children  were 
protestants ;  and  his  brother  lived  and  died  one.  He  was 
Deheaded  on  Tower-hill ;  his  body  was  buried  at  All  Hal- 
lows, Barking,  but  was  afterwards  removed  by  his  son  to 
the  church  of  Framlingham,  Suffolk.  Thus  fell,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey — 
a  man  of  such  elevated  virtues,  and  such  rare  endowments, 
that  his  untimely  death  may,  even  at  this  remote  period, 
be  justly  a  subject  of  regret ;  for  had  his  life  been  spared, 
the  English  name  might  have  been  advanced  earlier  to  that 
high  rank  in  learning  and  in  literature  which  it  has  since 
obtained  among  civilized  nations.  He  was  somewhat  small 
of  stature,  but  excellently  well  made,  strong  and  active,  and 
able  to  endure  labour  and  fatigue.  His  eye  was  dark  and 
piercing ;  his  countenance  composed  ancl  thoughtful.  In 
his  mode  of  living  he  was  sumptuous  and  magnificent; 
splendid  in  his  apparel,  and  profuse  in  his  expenses — not 
from  any  idle  love  of  extravagance,  but  from  a  sense  of 
what  he  thought  due  to  his  high  rank  and  station.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  I^tin  and  the  French,  the 
Italian  and  the  Spanish  languages.  On  the  margin  of  an 
early  edition  of  his  poems,  belonging  to  sir  W.  W.  Wynne, 
are  preserved  in  the  character  of  the  times,  several  airs  for 
the  lute,  which  are  no  doubt  of  his  composition.  They 
are  remarkable  for  artless  sweetness,  wild  simplicity,  and 
plaintive  melancholy.  Vide  last  edition  of  Tottel's  Songs 
and     Sonnets,     quarto,    1814.       His    encouragement    of 

c 
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paiatiH  MiyiM  prcmwMui  firom  tlie  minber  of  times  wkkh 
he  Mtt  for  his  poftrait.*    His  woAb 


SoDges  and  SoonettM  of  Henry,  Earle  of  Somy,  and  otfaen. 
London:  Printed  by  R.  Tottbl,  1657,  l6mo.  16«S.  1567. 1669. 1674. 
1586.  1587— and  in  1717,  with  a  Preface  by  O.  Jewel,  M.  D.  This 
work  contains  also  die  Poems  of  Wyatt  and  others*  his  coteBporaites , 
with  a  Memoir  of  Surrey's  life  and  Writings.  London:  1717.  8¥o. 
— These  poemsy  notwithstanding  they  haye  passed  thronch  so  many 
editions  and  were  so  popular  Sn  their  day,  are  now  bat  uttle  known 
and  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Of  all  the  editioas  this  by  Jewel  is  least 
to  be  depended  upon ;  as  the  Ignorance  of  the  editor,  with  regard  to 
the  language  of  his  author,  bat  ill  qoMlified  him  for  thie  task,  and  has 
led  him  into  nomerous  errors. — ^The  Fourth  Boke  of  Virgill,  intreet- 
ing  of  the  Lone  lietwene  ^neas  and  Dido }  translated  into  Englishe, 
and  drawen  into  strannge  metre.  London :  [without  date]  quarto. 
1667,  along  with  the  Second  Book.  This  **  straunce  metre  "  is  no- 
tiling  more  than  blank  verse;  the  first  specfanen  of  it  in  the  English 
language  the  earl  had  the  merit  of  producing. — His  Translations  of 
the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  and  a  few  additional  Original  Poems, 
were  printed  many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Percy,  but  not  published,  as 
the  whole  Impression  was  consumed  by  fire  at  Mr.  Nichols',  the 
printer.  The  MS.  of  these  is  now  in  the  pomesslon  of  T.  HiU,  eao. 
— Satires  on  the  Citizens  of  London. — ^Juvenile  Poems. — Poems  aa* 
dressed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — Boccace's  Consolation  to  Pinus 
on  his  Exile. 

We  stated  at  the  commencemeiit  of  this  biographical  sketch 
that  the  accounts  of  Surrey  were  vague  and  coDtradictory ; 
but  we  little  then  suspected  to  what  extent.  Blomefield  makes 
Elizabeth  visit  Surrey  in  1576^  and  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
after  he  has  entirely  destroyed  Surrey's  house  by  the  rebeltion 
of  Kett,  in  1549.  See  octavo  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  225,  and  vol. 
II.  p.  427.  And,  Surrey  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  while  his  son  suffered  a  similar  sentence,  six  years 
before  Elizabeth  made  her  visit  in  Norfolk.  He  then  quotes 
lines  on  the  building  of  Surrey  house. at  St.  Leonard's  Hill  as 
written  by  Drayton,  in  his  Poly  Olbion^  when  Drayton  was 
not  bom  until  1563,  and  did  not  write  his  wotk  until  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age ;  while  Surrey  died  in  1546-7*  Dr.  Nott, 
in  his  elaborate  life  of  Surrey,  not  content  with  merely  follow- 
ing Blomefield  in  these  mistakes,  after  mentioning  different 
periods  in  which  Surrey  was  engaged  in  building  this  house^t 

•  The  best  of  his  portraits  Is  by  Holbein,  in  the  Qoeea's  drawing  room  Ht  Windsor 
Castle.  But  Dr.  Mott— <ipon  what  anthoriiy  we  know  nol— eays  Uiat  HoUieIn  did  not 
come  to  England  nntil  twelye  years  after  Surrey's  death. 

t  That  there  was  a  honie  occupied  by  a  Surrey  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill  we  have  no 
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forgetting  his  own  oorrectaon  in  a  note  (see  page  18  of  mir 
woHl),  not  only  says  that  it  was  a  boikiiiig  of  gnat  magnifi- 
cenoe,  but  **  we  are  t(4d/'  he  says  (Qnery>  by  whom?),  "  that 
its  architecture  was  purely  Grecian" !  but  the  name  of  the 
architect  he  had  no  means  of  ieaning.  How  are  these  dates 
to  be  reeondledy  and  what  earl  of  Surrey  was  it  who  built  St. 
Leonard's? — unless,  indeed,  the  builder  of  this  house  was 
Phflip/  called  earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife 
of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  bom  in  1667, 
which  is  not  very  probable :  he  certainly  could  not  have  been 
celebrated  by  Drayton.  That  ElijEi^th  did  visit  Norwich  and 
St.  Leonard's  Hill  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  the  following 
document,  by  Blomefield,  could  never,  we  presume,  have 
been  invented. 

*'  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  erected  on  the  site  a  noble  man- 
sion, denominated,  from  the  situation^  Mount  Surrey,  and 
from  the  owner,  Surrey  house.  Drayton  alludes  to  this  in 
his  epistle  to  this  nobleman. 

"  ^  Why  art  thou  slack,  whilst  no  man  pats  his  hand 
'  To  raise  the  inonnt  where  Surrey's  toier'r  must  stand  ? 

*  Or  who  the  groandsU  of  that  work  doth  lay, 

*  Whilst  like  a  waad*rer  thou  abroad  dost  stray— 
^  Claspt  in  the  arms  of  some  lascivious  dame^ 

*  When  thoti  shouldst  rear  an  honoor  to  thy  name. 

<  When  shall  the  Muses  by  fair  Norwich  dwell^ 
'  To  be  the  ci^  of  the  learned  well ; 

*  Or  when  shall  that  fair  hoof-ploQ|di'd  spring  disUl 

<  From  great  MataU  Smrrey,  oat  of  Leonardos  Hill?'" 

It  is  rather  singular,  but  in  this  account  Blomefield  does 
not  once  mention  Surrey's  name,  as  attending  on  Elizabeth. 

**  On  Wednesday,  her  highness  queen  Elizabeth  dined 
at  my  Lord  of  Surrey*s,  at  Mushold  Hill,  *  at  which 
'  place  the  Erie  of  Surrey  did  shew  most  sumptuous  cheere  ;*t 
in  whose  park  were  speeches,  and  where  was  the  French 
ambassador  also,  at  a  most  rare  and  delicate  dinner  and 
banquet ;  at  which  season,  the  deviser  did  watch  with  his 
shew  (called  Manhood  and  Desert)  at  my  lord  of  Surrey's 

doDbc;  for  Dr.  Nott  bat  in  the  appendix  of  hii  work  a  document  relative  to  such  a 
pcnon  as  living  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

•  He  had  king  Philip  and  Stephen  Gardiner  for  hl«  lodfathert.  His  mother,  Mary, 
was  the  danghtvr  and  heiress  of  Henry  Fltxalan,  earl  of  Arundel— «  learned  lady. 
His  wife,  Anne,  was  a  poetess.  He  died  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  IfrM,  a  nurtyr  to 
(he  same  cause  with  his  fkther.— See  Coiiim*  and  Park*t  Pfoble  and  ttotfal  Authors, 

i  Vidf  Progrtsses  of  Bllzabttk. 
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back  door,  ^oing  to  the  q^ueen's  Uarge,  but  the  room 
wa8  so  little  that  neither  the  shot,  the  armed  men, 
nor  the  players,  could  have  place  convenient.  Whereupon 
he  and  his  assistants  took  boats,  and  conveyed  their  people 
down  the  water,  towards  a  landing-place,  that  they  hoped 
the  queen  would  come  unto ;  and  there,  having  all  things 
in  readiness,  they  hovered  on  the  water  three  long  hours, 
by  which  means  the  night  came  on,  so  they  were  fain  to 
withdraw  themselves,  and  go  homeward,  trusting  for  a 
better  time  and  occasion,  which,  indeed,  was  offered  the 
next  day  after,  by  the  queen's  niaje8ty*s  own  good  motion, 
who  told  the  deviser,  she  would  see  what  pastimes  were 
prepared,  as  hereafter  you  shall  perceive,  by  the  discourse 
of  these  matters,  and  by  this  shew  of  Manhood,  and  the 
shew  of  the  nymphs.  Nevertheless,  as  her  majesty  re- 
turned homeward,  within  Bishop*s  gate,  at  the  hospital 
door,  master  Stephen  Limbert,  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  Norwich,  stood  ready  to  render  her  an  oration. 
Her  majesty  drew  near  unto  him;  and  thinking  him  fearful, 
said  gratiously  unto  him,  *  Be  not  afraid  I'  he  answered 
her  in  English,  '  I  thank  your  majesty  for  your  good  tncotc- 
'  ragement!'  and  then  with  gooa  courage  entered  into  an 
oration,  in  which  he  said,  '  /  would  to  God  you  could  pierce 
*  these  our  breasts  with  your  eyes^*"  &c. — Vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

The  next  possessor  of  St.  Leonard's  priory  was  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  afterwards  Thomas, 
fourth  duke  of  Norfolk — of  whom  see  a  memoir  at  Kcnning- 
hall ;  and  from  him  it  went  to  his  eldest  son,  by  his  second 
wife,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk.  He  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  in  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  Spanish 
armada ;  and  served  also  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  But 
in  1619  was  dismissed  from  his  olHce,  and  fined  £30,000. 
for  taking  bribes— crimes  more  imputable  to  his  countess. 
His  ruin  was  supposed  to  be  involved  with  that  of  his  son* 
in-law  Somerset.  His  countess  was  wittily  compared  by 
Bacon  "  to  an  exchange  woman,  who  kept  a  shop,  while  sir 
John  Bingley  (of  the  Exchequer),  a  tool  of  hers,  cried 
'  What  d*ye lack!''*  His  son,  the  first  earl  of  Berkshire, 
built  Audley  End. 

Under  Mount  Surrey,  in  a  low  valley  (says  Blomefield), 
is  a  garden,  belonging  to  the  aciUacent  ale-house,  in  which 
the  followers  of  Wickliffe  were  burnt  for  lollardy,  and  is 
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called  Lollard*s  pit  to  this  day.  Close  by  the  river,  on  the 
left  handy  is  a  pleasant  spring  of  water,  oyer  which,  in  1611, 
sir  John  Pettus  built  a  conduit. 

To  the  north-east  of  Pockthorpe  stood  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Catharine,  supposed  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  and  re-dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  William,  a 
canonized  boy,  who,  in  the  vear  1137,  had  been  crucified  by 
the  Jews  at  Norwich,  in  ridicule  of  Christianity :  he  was 
consequently  considered  a  martyr ;  and  numerous  pilgrims 
resorted  to  bis  shrine,  to  make  their  pious  offerings.  From 
that  circumstance,  St.  Catharine  received  the  appellation  of 
"  The  Church  of  St.  William  in  the  Wood."  This  was  de- 
molished at  the  dissolution ;  as  was  also  the  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket*s  translation.  The  ruins  of  St.  Michael's 
chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  near  Bishopgate,  are 
yet  visible :  this  is  commonly  called  Kett*s  castle,  from  that 
rebel  having  taken  and  fortified  it  for  a  stronghold,  previous 
to  his  being  taken  and  executed,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
St.  Catharine's  chapel,  according  to  Blomefield,  stood  by  the 
race-ffraumd,  on  Mousehold  heath,  where  th^  road  parts  be- 
tween the  starting-post  and  the  lodge,  on  that  side  next  the 
city.  Races  were  held  on  this  heath  in  1730,  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  races  are  to  be  revived  near  this  spot,  under 
the  sanction  and  patronage  of  that  public-spirited  gentleman, 
colonel  John  Harvey ;  to  whom  the  gratification  of  thou- 
sands of  people  has  been  justly  attributable,  for  instituting 
a  splendid  regatta,  or  water  frolic ;  at  which  the  worthy 
patron  presents  silver  cups,  provided  by  his  liberality,  to 
the  fortunate  winners,  at  these  sailing  matches ;  while  mul- 
titudes arc  on  this  day  admitted  to  his  hospitable  board. 

The  Fatmdery  Bridge  was  opened  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers  in  1811 ;  it  is  chiefly  constructed  of  timber, 
between  abutments  of  Portland  stone ;  the  carriage-way  is 
supported  by  a  plane  segment  of  a  large  circle,  the  chord 
line  being  about  sixty-four  feet,  that  of  the  arch  not  more 
than  fifty-five,  the  piers  inclining  inwards  nearly  as  low 
as  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  parapet  is  formed  by  a 
neat  cast-iron  railing. 

The  Rotary  BurUU  Chmmd*  for  persons  of  all  denomi- 
nations, Foundery  road,  Norwich,  was  established  by  the 

*  It  nuiy  not  be  Benerally  known,  that  dnrfnf  the  flnt  three  centuries  of  the 
ChrbHan  era,  no  bnnal  places  >rere  allowed  within  towns  and  dlics :  this  regalatioa 
was  obecnred  not  only  among»t  the  Jews,  bat  also  hj  the  professors  of  other  religions. 
In  the  following  two  fanndrcd  years,  emperors  and  kings  were  permitted  to  be  In- 
tarred  not  only  wllhin  a  town  or  city,  bnt  even  near  the  ootside  of  a  chnrch,  whilst 
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Rev.  T.  Of uowioBdf  v;h#  hs^nuig  kac^wft  in  Ike  neigblwttv- 
hood  of  Loq4ob  a  meeCiog^houae  9AEi  btiruil  yiouttdi*  on  ftbe 
expiration  of  a  lease,  coDver^  t^  9ib?r  puirpoaet;  ^wl 
bitviffg  witqfMflffd  tli^B«b^^<^«  <tf  i^  09m^t^.^  n^f  terry 
street  Nofwi«b  i  ht^i^g  lUao  adopted  the  ciMWM^a  #piam» 
th^  nm^  ol  tb^  chuichyaidB  i«  ^  «U^  Ml  ffwi  kmg 
fltf)pvo|pri(Atioa,^  |>ecoinf  ol^jectionable  t  and  beiag  awaie  Hmt 
t£e  ppncipal  INiiai  gfoujwda  attacbe4  Uk  Uie  Pii6e»teff9  p(»- 
oea  af  WQ^pabipit  are^  held  on  leaeea  aodef  th^  oofpofaftioa, 
had  frequent  iaggeatod  the  e<»t<^liBh«ae^  of  a  geaaial 
burial  g^oimd  on  fieeihoid  laad^  but  be  fouund  Ihe  deeira  fcr 
the  foroM^ion  of  aoob  an  estabtiabaieal  aH>re  feaerak  tban 
the  peraooaj  energy  which  savih  an  uadeftaJ^iAg  ve^afaed* 
In  1810^  «  n^%n<;h<»ly  death  iti  hi»  fainify  i^daced  bUa  to 
i;esoJiv»  ott  eanyiag  inia  eftecii^ia^  the  plaD  he  had  ortgiwU]^ 
meditated.  The  ejkpedieaey  af  whMA  beii^  adiwHed  by 
mamr  indJ(vidaaJb»  ^  d^feait  lettgiaua  deneminariana,  hie 
pnreWed  Iha4  delightfully  liiiiated  freehold  praper^  naw 
called  the  Ro8A,|iy»  whk^  ewwanda  a  Urn  view  ii  the  city 
and  aH«nroiuid|iii^j^  country.  The  groaad  divided  lAla  eeotieAB 
(whi^  are  separated  by  plantinga  of  trees  aad  shimbaX  *>> 
sufficient  far  itpurarda  ^  smu  M^ommnd  ^rwf^  a^d  a  sssall 
watory  Of  chapiel  has  Uie^y  beea  ereeivd  exfiluaively  for  fip- 
aei:al  sei^ices.  The  Rosa^  ia  vestj^  ia  ttnisteea  oa  behalf 
of  <ihe  holders  of  6ve  haadff^  shaipes^  eight  a^iaare  Cvel  of 
gc^od  (u  safficieiMy  f4»jr  two  g«avea>  beang  alMt^d  te  each 
ahare^  a#d  the  jceiaainifi^  fpomA  fo«  the  ««e  af  aasH»hare- 
hold^is^.  This  cemetery  mm  My  reg«4ared  m  Iha  office 
af  the:  I^R9  Bishop  of  the  Qiocrs«.  JWy  14tb»  1821, 
that  as  at  BauhiUA^l^,  ^adoa^  «»eiabars  of  tihe  estaMiehed 
church  end  dissea^efs  of  every  deapwiaatioew  9M^  baxe  Iheir 
funeral  servi<eea  perforated  by  their  oiw«  aiiaialeM^  and 
agreeaUjy  io  their  respective;  v$m  and  caiamaaHNw 

iFbe:  village  af  Tharp  is  delighlMJy  satotted  on  the  side  9f 
a^  hAllvvhich  averjkaofcs  NofwiiBi^  TUa  vicinity  and  the  heaNi^y 
of  the^  si^eatian.  hava  iad  need  WMiy  gaatlenen  ta»  maJta  Thorp 
their  veaidteac%  i»  baadsoaie  honses,  (o^  whieh  aie  attached 
spacious  gardens  and  ornamental  plaiitatMHis..     Tl^e  views 

4Mva>  Ib^  i(iver  aAd  a^v  liie  a4ja^n^  coaatry  ^  aiuck4  m  the 


^■^fligWtT^iy^TW^^^^HW      mrn'mm^m^mm^'^r- 


ofber  Chrlfltlaiii  were  exehided  «s  befbr«.  When,  afterwards,  emperore,  kins*, 
Mihope,  UMl  Qtlner  mnfMnt  aiea  were  alloivwl-  to  have  lli«4r  gmw*  wltbhi  the 
rtoaiiMifc  Um  peeple  <»  fenoel  «a»*  jparmMted  to  Imv«  ^■i>i«<-  In  th«t  «liNr«hyardt. 
H«t«>  iew  piiom  h— i<ri«lel>iil  Uiaa  eU  tomstortM  ovghc  to  be  pcmote  from  Ike 


diMe  ««■•>  or  yopnlaUoa.  ■Um'W,  bow«v«r,  ui«i«  OMttop  <^  oftnlon. 
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by  the  pkmUtioBs  of  Uie  late  genesal  Moa«y»  ftie 
highly  pleasing;  the  air  b  salubrious;  and  ibis RicbaiOMd  of 
Norfolk  may  Mrfy  rank  with  the  most  cbaraiing  ialaml  sum- 
mer retreats  !n  tK^  kinsrlom.  Here  is  Tborp  house,  the 
residence  of  sir  Robert  John  Harvey«  K*  T.  o.;  and  lower 
dowa»  Thorp  lodgie,  the  seat  of  his  father^  colonel  John  Har- 
vey, who  posseses  the  following  collection  of  paintings  :— 

PbawihO'Rooii.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Harvev— OAtc  Virgin  sad 
Chikl.  Alcbymist — MieriB,  Alexander  and  nla  Painter*  Second 
Vlrffin  and  Child.  Landscape — SecMeven,  Catherine  II.  A  Pblto- 
Mpher.  ThM  Virgin  and  ChHil  CtuHglhm.  Entering  a  Cave  wHh 
T^Mreket.  Ooacert  of  Birda^Felrcl  Bretiga,  Head.  Laadseape 
—Orhtmik  Ba^  saying  Orace— iUsmt.  Interior  of  a  Tavern— ^a« 
SteeiL  SIciUan  Landscape.  The  Flood — Van  Btoernm,  Storm — 
Sthattr  Rota.  Christ  in  the  Oarden,  a  large  picture,  by  Vandifck  and 
SUffdgn.  Two  portraitsi,  one  anknown  and  oao  of  Ma<nase  Grignion, 
by  Netick$r.  Landscape^  Orofn.  Qoin g  iato  the  Ark—  Van  BInman. 
Shipptnir— Fenitf^  Tobias  and  the  Ang<t\—V$lret  BrevgeL  The 
Arts  and  Sciences,  -a  largo  and  extraordinary  picture,  by  Old  Fnmk», 
A  Head.  Interior  of  a  Kitchen  or  Ale-honse — MorUtnd,  Centasnrs 
and  Lapithae.  A  S|MHiish  Danee-^lfoMMMi.  Sacrifice  after  the  l>e- 
kige— Carlo  Marrattu  L—Jscape—  Tjafkar^li  Boar  Hnatkig*-Hii. 
Acas.  Battle,  ditto,  by  iraHV«rsKiaAs  Fair—BoMM  de  ^ordiwyat.  A 
Nativity.     A  Landscape.    Landncape — Velv^  Brntgd. 

PiNiMo-KoOBi.  Landscape  with  Cliildren — Opie.  Buonaparte  and 
the  Emperor  of  Aastrta,  a  copy — Afrs.  Jfaagsoa.  A  Battle — Wyek, 
l^koffp  Water  Frolto--^a«Mifd«  Madonna.  Penens  aad  Aadrameda 
— VOoit  Breagtk  Sir  Soger  KeiTtfoa,  Lady  Kerrison— boik  by  Ofde. 
A  Copy  from  wonvermanc — Mn.  T.  Harvey  A  Golgotha.  Farming 
Group—  Wheatley,  King  James  and  Edward  VT. — AlMn»  Abraham 
and  Hacar — after  Gmertmo,,  Mask:  and  Bancin^  The  Kidtler — 
Jlfrs«  Om%*  Boors  Drtakiffg,  a  «0pgi>.  hgr  Skuunrd*  Chaclea  L  and 
lU-'^^fUr  Vanduck*  Sophi^oisha^  a  copy»  biy  Bir$*  Hay.  PoAtmit  of 
Mr.  Rallton—after  Oifie,    Quay  Scene. 

BiLUARD-Roov.  Fame  crowning  Canora — ^Uttvfii .  Besides  these 
are  sererat  of  less  importaneei  and  some  ftunily  portraits. 

Thorp  chjirch  is  a  pieturesque  Gothic  buiMing;  in  the 
chancel  of  which  is  a  gravestone — 

**  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Chiq>man,  relict  of  Samoel  Chapman, 
lale  rector »  sho  fimodod  the  boose  catted  Bethel,  in  Norwich,  Ibr 
poor  IsMtles,  and  died  In  IJU."  The  worthy  reetet  left  by  Us  wBl 
lo  the  ndniuer  of  Thorp^  for  an  annual  seruMin  on  the  6tti  of  Jan- 
nary,  IBs.  4d. ;  to  the  oansh  derk,  SOd. ;  and  to  the  poor  in  bread, 
9s.  8d. ;  with  a  salary  for  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  aho  a  benefactor 
to  Corpof  Christi  coNoge,  Cambridge  ^  gave  to  the  tw»hoopltris  in 
Norwiek  9Mtf.  each,,  and  to  the  anyienhitienaf  the  cbnrcb  «f  Mat- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  a  donative,  ordering  Ids  tenements,  and  cofnhold 
lands  there  to  t»e  sold  (which  came  to  above  59(U.)y  and  to  be  laid  out 
in  freehold  lands,  with  a  convenient  house  for  the  use  of  the  minister. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  chancet  of  Thorp  charch,  with  tUs  Inicrintlon.:*- 
**  Samuel  Chapman,  an  humUf  admrac  of  the  gface  aa/k  wisddai  of 
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Ood  in  a  crQclfied  Jesoi — ^fell  asleep  In  thai  Jesus — the  hope  of  glory 
— the  resurrection  of  life.    Jan.  20^  1700.'' 

Thomas  Tanner,  an  excellent  antiquai^,  chancellor 
and  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  8U  Asaph,  was 
rector  of  Thorp  in  1701 :  he  died  at  Oxford  in  17S6.* 

The  Norfolk  County  Lunatic  Anflum  was  erected  at 
Thorp  in  1814,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  the  48th  of 
George  III.,  for  the  better  care  and  maintenance  of  lunatics, 
being  paupers  or  criminals ;  it  b  a  noble  erection  of  white 
brick,  the  extent  of  front  being  no  less  than  430  feet,  with  a 
portico  in  the  centre,  supported  by  four  columns.  The 
lowest  apartments,  or  cellars,  are  covered  with  a  circular 
vaulting,  which  sustains  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  stone 
staircase  is  particularly  worthy  notice,  from  the  lightness 
and  strength  of  its  construction ;  it  is  of  the  well  form,  and 
lighted  at  the  top  with  a  lantern.  Here  is  ample  accommo- 
dation for  one  hundred  patients. 

The  act  for  inclosing  Mousehold  Heath  was  obtained  in 
1810,  when  lots  of  land  sold  for  25Z.  per  acre. 

WITTON.  Five  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  112.— In  the 
third  of  Edward  I.,  John  de  Veile  was  lord ;  and  in  the 
twenty-third  of  that  king,  John,  his  son,  had  a  messuage, 
forty-eight  acres  of  land,  &c. ;  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Reginald  de  Dunham.  And  in  the  thirty-first  of  the  same 
reign,  Reginald  was  found  to  hold  it  by  grand  sergeanty, 
and  keeping  the  king's  hawks.  In  the  seventh  of  Richard 
II.,  license  was  granted  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Norfolk, 
to  alien  to  the  nuns  minoresses  of  Brusyard,  in  Suffolk,  the 
lordship  of  Witton,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Ann,  daughter  of 
the  said  Margaret,  deceased,  late  countess  of  Pembroke, 
and  for  her  own  state  whilst  living,  and  her  soul  when 
deceased.  John  Dade,  of  Witton,  by  his  will,  dated  1505, 
who  was  buried  in  this  church,  orders  **  that  the  old  roof  of 
this  church  be  taken  down,  the  walls  helped,  and  a  new  roof 
to  be  made  after  the  pattern  of  Little  Plumstead,  and  be- 
cause I  am  not  able  to  lead  it,  I  will  that  it  be  reeded,  and 
made  at  my  cost." — Here  is  the  elegant  modern  built  villa 
of  John  Johnson  Tuck,  esq. 

According  to  Domesday,  there  was  once  a  town  in  this 
hundred  called  Mora,  where  was  a  salt  work,  but  where  it 
stood  is  unknown. 


•  Hif  third  wife  (in  17S3)  was  BCm  BUttlMlb  ScoCtnwe,  of  lliorp.  near  Korwich, 
with  II  fortone  orMLOOM.  She  rarvlv*d  him,  and  inarrlcd  Bobert  BritUTt,  etqolre. 
recorder  of  Norwieb,  aad  M.  P.,  aad  died  ia  ITTl. 
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This,  with  the  hundmi  of  Oallow,  was  possessed  bv  the 
crown  till  Henry  I.  ga^e  them  to  William,  earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey,  to  be  held  of  the  castle  of  Norwich,  paying  two 
marks  per  annum.  The  hundred  of  Brothercross  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Smithd<Mi ;  on  the  N.  by  the  British  ocean ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  hundred  of  North  Greenhoe ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  hundred  of  Gallow.  It  is  a  fine  open  champaign 
country,  bordering  upon  the  sea ;  the  soil  ki  general  is  rich 
and  fertile.  This  hundred  is  about  nine  mUes  in  length, 
from  south  to  north;  and  four  from  east  to  west;  contains 
nine  parishes,  which,  with  seventeen  parishes  ib  Gallow,  con- 
stitute the  deanery  of  Burnham,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Norfolk,  and  diocess  of  Norwich.  Brothercross  seems  to 
take  its  name  from  a  cross  placed  at  the  ford,  a  pass  over  the 
river  at  Burnham,  which  river,  in  the  Saxon  age,  might  be 
called  the  Brother,  and  Broughton,  a  town  or  break. 

BURNHAM  DEPDALE.  Thirty-four  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  113.— So  called  from  its  site  in  a  great  valley.  The  church 
has  a  nave,  an  aisle,  and  a  chancel  oovoed  with  lead. 
In  a  window  are  the  arms  of  Calthorpe — impaling  s^tilef , 
tkree  cupt  araeni,  argenton.  Here  is  also  an  ancient  font 
standing  on  five  pilasters. f — Here  was  Brancaster  hall,  and 
also  Depdale  manor.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  many  salt 
marshes,  very  excellent  for  fattening  sheep.  It  is  remarkable 
for  an  ancient  fortification  in  its  neighbourhood,  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons  after  they  had  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  at  Stamford,  Lin- 
colnshire. In  1821  an  act  was  passed  for  draining,  embank- 
ing, and  improving  certain  salt  marshes  and  waste  lands  in 
this  parish  and  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Burnham  Norton 
and  Burnham  Overy.  .__ 

•  It  appears  by  the  books  of  Domesday  that  the  town  of  theso  two  haadreds  are 
strangely  intermixed :  many  that  were  then  in  Brothereroas  hnndred  are  now  in  Gal- 
low— vis.  Rainbam,  the  most  toathern  town,  at  this  time  in  Oallow,  was  then  in  liro' 
thercrots  bandred ;  and  Bornham  Tborp,  with  both  the  Creaks,  which  are  at  this 
time  in  Brothercross,  were  in  Oaliow  hundred.  «  .     .     »         . 

t  See  Observations  oh  an  Ancient  Font,  at  BHmham  DeepdaU,  by  Samuei 
Peggs,  in  the  **  Arehgohgia/* 
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BURNHAM  NORTON.  Thtrty-diree  miles.  St.  Mar- 
garet. P.  187. — The  church,  whicn  is  decayed,  stands  on 
a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  covered  with  lead ; 
it  has  a  round  tower,  with  one  bell,  on  which  is  engraved 
Virginit  egregie  voeor  Campagna  Marie.  On  the  pulpit  are 
painted  the  four  doctors  of  Uie  church — Saints  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Jerome.  Underneath  the  screen 
are  the  portraitures  of  eight  saints ;  and  over  the  heads  of  St. 
Ethelbert  and  the  Virgin  Mary — 

Rex  Ethelberte  mereamor  coelica  p.  Te, 
Nos  cum  prole  pia  benedicat  Virgo  Maria. 

In  the  aisle  of  the  church  are  memoriak  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  late  lord  chancellor  Thurlow.  In  this  town  was  a  priory 
of  Carmelites. — Bumham  Norton  is  so  called  from  its  site 
being  north  of  the  other  Bumhams.  Here  is  Polstead  hall 
manor. 

BURNHAM  OVERY  (or  Bumham  aver  the  Water  or 
River),  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Clement.  P.  608. — Here 
are  the  manors  of  Vewtres,  Pomfinet's,  Hall  close,  Walsing- 
ham,  and  Windham  and  Peterson's  priory,  or  hospital.  It 
appears  that  there  was  a  controversy  between  the  canons  of 
Walsingham,  who  had  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  of  Bum- 
ham,  appropriated  to  them,  and  Thomas,  prior  of  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Peter  de  Petra,  in  Burnham.  That  whereas  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Walsingham  had  granted  to  the  master 
and  brothers  of  the  hospital  a  free  chantry  in  their  chapel,  or 
oratory,  at  Burnham,  with  the  right  of  burial  in  their  church- 
yard, within  the  parish  of  Bumham  St.  Clement,  for  the 
brotherhood ;  for  which  they  were  to  pay  a  mark  of  silver 
yearly  to  the  prior.  On  the  refusal  of  payment  it  was  reco- 
vered, with  the  arrears  thereof,  against  the  master  and 
brethren  aforesaid; — the  lands  belonging  to  the  priory  of 
Walsingham,  called  Crab  hall  lands,  were  to  pay  26f.  in  the 
name  of  a  relief,  and  the  prior  to  do  homage  for  them  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  these,  containing  eighty  acres,  were  valued  at 
26«.  8</.  and  were  bought  or  given  to  them  by  sir  Edmund  de 
Reynham,  knight. — On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1664, 
sir  Edward  Byshe  granted  a  patent  to  John  Thurlow,  ojf 
Bumham  Overy,  who  was  a  great  traveller  many  years  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  for  these  arms 
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— azure,  a  Jacobus  8ivff  between  three  stars.  Or. ;  crest,  an 
anchor  erect,  gules,  the  cable.  Or.  The  above-mentioned 
portion  of  tithes,  came  afterwards  tp  Nicholas  Mynne,  of 
Little  Walsingham,  who  gave  it  to  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  for  which  a  yearly  rent  of  sixteen  quarters 
of  bariey  is  paid.  In  the  church  are  various  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Thurlows.  The  church -is  built  in  a 
conventual  manner,  the  steeple  being  between  the  nave,  or 
body,  and  the  chancel,  and  has  also  a  south  aisle  which, 
with  the  nave,  is  covered  with  lead.  The  tower  is  square, 
with  one  bell.  Bumham  St.  Andrew  was  consolidated  with 
Buraham  St.  Clement  in  1421. 

BURNHAM  THORP.  Thirty-one  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  344. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  this  was  a  market-town, 
and  the  market  held  on  Saturday.  Peter  Lombard,  esq.  in 
1755  bought  this  estate,  on  whose  death  it  came  to  the  ho- 
nourable Horatio  Walpole,  created  lord  Walpole  of  Wolter- 
ton,  by  George  II.  on  his  marriage  with  Mary,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  said  Peter  Lambert.  It  appears  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  was  also  another  church  in 
Bumham  Thorp,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  at  that  time 
consolidated  with  Bumham  All  Saints-^1364.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Windham  priory  and  Viriey.  Buraham  Thorp 
is  most  distinguished  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  whose  father  was  many  years  rector  of  this 
place,  and  also  of  Bumham  Sutton. 

Horatio,  fourth  son  of  Edmund  and  Catharine  Nelson, 
was  born  at  the  above  place,  September  29,  1758,  in  the 
parsonage-house.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was 
Suckling.  Mrs.  Nelson  died  in  1767,  leaving  eight  out  of 
eleven  children.  Her  brother,  captain  Maurice  Suckling, 
of  the  navy,  visited  the  widower  upon  this  event,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  care  of  one  of  the  boys.  Three  years  after- 
wards, when  Horatio  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  being  at 
home  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  he  read  in  the  county 
newspaper,  that  his  uncle  was  appointed  to  the  Raison- 
able,  of  sixty-four  guns.  **  Do  William,*'  said  he  to  a  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  himself,  ''  write 
to  my  father,  and  tell  him  that  I  should  like  to  go  to  sea 
with  uncle  Maurice."  Mr.  Nelson  was  then  at  Bath,*  whi- 
ther he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.     His  cir- 
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cumttances  were  straightened,  and  he  had  no  pt^^speci  of 
■eeiiig  them  bettered ;  he  knew  that  it  was  the  wish  for  furo* 
▼kiiag  for  himself,  b]^  which  Horatio  was  chiefly  actuated* 
and  did  not  oppose  his  resolution ;  he  understood  also  the 
boy*s  character,  and  had  always  said,  that  in  whatever  sta- 
tion he  might  be  placed,  he  would  climb  if  possible  to  the 
very  top  of  the  tree.  Accordingly,  Captain  Suckling  was 
written  to.  "  What,"  said  he  in  his  answer,  "  haa  poor 
Horatio  done,  who  b  so  weak,  that  he,  abova  all  the  rest, 
should  be  sent  to  rough  it  out  at  sea  ?  but  let  him  come, 
and  the  first  time  we  go  into  action  a  cannon  ball  may 
knock  off  his  head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once.'*  It  is 
manifest,  from  these  words,  that  Horace  was  not  the  boy 
whom  his  uncle  would  have  chosen  to  bring  up  in  his  own 
profession.  He  was  never  of  a  strong  body,  and  the  ague, 
which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  common  diseases 
in  England,  had  greatly  reduced  his  strength ;  vet  he  had 
already  g^ven  proofs  of  that  resolute  heart  and  nobleness 
of  mind,  which,  during  his  whole  career  of  labour  and 
glory,  so  eminently  distinguished  him.  When  a  mere  child 
he  strayed  bird-nesting  from  his  grandmother's  house,  in 
company  with  a  cowboy ;  the  dinner  hour  elapsed — he  was 
absent,  and  could  not  be  found,  and  the  alarm  of  the 
funily  became  very  great,  for  they  afwrehended  that  he 
might  be  carried  off  by  the  gipsies.  At  length,  after  search 
had  been  made  for  him  in  various  directions,  he  was  dis- 
covered alone,  sitting  composedly  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
which  he  could  not  get  over.  '<  I  wonder,  child,"  said  the 
old  lady,  when  she  saw  him,  *'  that  hunger  and  fear  did 
not  drive  you  home.''  'Tear,  grandmamma!"  replied  the 
future  hero,  **  I  never  saw  fear ;  what  is  it?" 

For  his  education  he  was  indebted  to  the  high,  or  free 
grammar-school  of  Norwich,  and  to  a  }Hrivate  s^ninary  at 
North  Walsham,  to  which  he  afterwards  removed,  and 
which  he  left  at  twelve  years  old,  to  join  his  uncle's  ship,  the 
Raisonable.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  his  return  was  received  by  his  uncle  on  board  the 
Triumph,  in  1772.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  although 
his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  had  given  him  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  seamanship,  he  had  acquired  an  absolute 
horror  of  the  royal  navy ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  Captain  Suckling  was  enabled  to  reconcile  him.  to  the 
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service,  wkich  at  length,  however,  his  spirit  of  enterprise 
finally  overcsBM.  Leaiving  the  minor  occurrences  of  this 
part  of  Nelson's  life,  we  find  him,  in  1778,  appointed  to  the 
Bristol ;  and  in  1779  obtaining  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hinchinhroke, 
intnisled  with  the  command  of  the  batteries  at  Port-Royal, 
ami  afterwards  formed  a  plan  for  taking  fort  St.  Juan,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  de- 
partment. His  business  was  to  have  ended  when  he  had 
conveyed  the  forces  from  Jamaica  to  the  Spanish  main,  but 
it  was  fowaA  that  not  a  man  of  the  whole  party  had  ever 
been  up  the  river;  he  therefore,  with  his  usual  intrepidity, 
quitted  his  ship  and  superintended  the  transporting  of  the 
troops  in  boats  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  which, 
since  the  time  of  the  buccaneers,  none  but  Spaniards  had 
ever  navigated.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  the  dry  season ; 
the  river  was  low,  full  of  shoals  and  sandy  beaches,  and 
the  men  were  often  obliged  to  quit  the  boats  and  drag 
them  through  narrow  channels,  in  which  the  natives  went 
before  to  explore.  This  labour,  and  that  of  forcing  the 
rapids,  were  ehiefly  sustained  by  the  sailors,  who  for  seven 
or  eight  hours  during  the  day  were  exposed  to  a  burning 
sun,  and  at  night  to  heavy  dews.  On  the  ninth  of  ApriC 
they  arrived  at  a  small  island  cijled  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  commanded  the  river  in  a  rapid  and  dittcult  part,  and 
was  defended  bv  a  battery  mounting  nine  or  ten  swivels. 
Nelson,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  saiiors,  leaped 
on  the  liNeach^  and  the  celebrated  Captain  Despard  having 
gallantly  supported  him,  they  defeated  the  Spaniards  with 
their  own  g^ns,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  surrendered  on 
the  twenty-fourth.  After  this  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Janus,  of  fortv-ibur  gnns,  but  arrived  at  Jamaica  in  such 
a  state  of  sickness,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England.  In  August,  1781,  Captain  Nelson  was  sent  to 
the  North  Seas,  and  on  his  return  was  ordered  to  Quebec; 
from  thence  to  New  York,  where,  joining  the  fleet  under  sir 
Samuel  Hood,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, at  that  time  prince  William  Henry,  serving  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  Barfieur.  His  highness,  a/ter  a  <jlescription  ra- 
ther ludicrous  of  Nelson's  dress  and  manner,  said,  that  even 
at  this  time  there  was  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  his 
address  and  conversation ;  an  i  an  enthusiasm  when  speaking 
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on  professional  subjects,  which  shewed  that  he  was  no  com- 
mon being.  In  November  he  sailed  with  sir  Samuel  Hood  to 
the  West  Indies ;  and  arriving  in  England,  in  1783,  went  a 
trip  to  France,  and  in  1784,  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  then 
only  in  her  eighteenth  year,  who,  on  the  eleventh  of  March, 
1787,  he  married,  prince  William  Henry  standing  father  on 
the  occasion.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  Boreas  frigate 
was  for  nearly  five  months  kept  at  the  Nore  as  a  slop  and 
receiving-ship,  a  circumstance  that  raised  the  indignation 
of  its  commander ;  and  without  scarcely  ever  quittmg  the 
ship,  he  was  observed  to  carry  on  the  duty  with  a  strict 
but  sullen  attention.  When  orders  were  received  for  his 
ship  to  be  paid  off  at  Sheemess,  he  expressed  hb  joy  to  the 
superior  officer  in  the  Medway,  saying — *'  It  is  m^  determi- 
nation never  again  to  set  my  foot  on  board  a  kmg*s  ship. 
Immediately  after  my  arrival  in  town,  I  shall  wait  on  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  resign  my  commission.*' 
The  officer,  finding  it  in  vain  to  reason  with  him  against 
this  resolution,  in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings,  used 
his  secret  interiference  with  the  firat  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
to  save  Nelson  from  taking  a  step  so  injurious  to  himself, 
and  which  would  ultimately  have  been  so  mischievous  to 
his  count r}'. 

Lord  Howe  took  the  hint,  sent  for  Captain  Nelson,  and 
having  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  desired  that  he 
might,  on  the  first  levee  day,  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
him  to  his  majesty.  This  was  a  wise  measure ;  for  he  was 
most  graciously  received  at  court,  and  his  resentment  was 
effectually  removed.  He  now  retired  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  happiness  at  the  parsonage  at  Bumham  Thorp, 
which  his  father  gave  him  as  a  place  of  residence.  On  the 
commencement  oi  the  late  eventAil  war,  he  was  delighted 
with  his  appointment  to  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four  guns* 
Soon  after,  he  lost  his  eye  at  the  siege  of  Calvi,  and  yet 
his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  Gazette  among  the  wounded. 
Of  this  neglect  he  could  not  help  complaining ;  and  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  saying — •*  One  day  or  other  Vi\  have 
a  lung  gazette  to  myself.**  In  February,  1797,  he  fell  in 
with  the  Spanish  fleet.  Before  sun-set  the  signal  was  made 
for  action.  The  British  force  consisted  of  two  ships  of 
{>ne  hundred  guns  each,  two  of  ninety-eight,  two  of  ninety. 
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eight  of  seventy-four,  and  one  of  sixty-four,  with  four  fri- 
gates, a  sloop,  and  a  cutter.  The  Spaniards  had  one  ship 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns,  six  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  guns  each,  two  of  eighty-four,  and  eighteen  of 
seventy-four !  with  ten  frigates.  In  this  action.  Nelson,  dis- 
obeying the  signal  of  his  superior  officer,  sir  John  Jervis,  by 
his  activity  and  bravery,  contributed  to  a  splendid  victory, 
for  which  he  received  the  insignia  of  the  Bath,  a  gold  medal 
from  his  sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
in  a  gold  box.  After  this  action,  he  displayed  even  more 
personal  courage  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  history,  in 
an  attack  on  some  Spanish  gun-boats.  And  on  the  attack 
at  Santa  Cruz,  he  received  a  shot  through  the  right  elbow, 
which  rendered  amputation  necessary.  On  his  arrival  in 
England  for  medical  advice,  honours  awaited  him  sufficient 
to  make  him  recover  his  accustomed  spirits.  The  sword  of 
the  Spanish  rear-admiral,  which  Sir  John  Jervis  insisted 
on  Nelson's  keeping,  he  presented  to  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration of  Norwich,  saving,  that  he  knew  no  place  where 
it  could  give  him  or  his  fomily  more  pleasure  to  have  it 
kept,  than  in  the  capital  city  of  that  county  in  which  he  was 
bom.  And  on  his  first  appearance  at  court,  his  majesty 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  Nelson  had  sustainea, 
and  at  his  impaired  state  of  health.  *'  May  it  please  your 
majesty,'*  replied  the  admiral,  **  I  can  never  think  that  a 
loss,  which  the  performance  of  my  duty  has  occasioned ; 
and  so  long  as  I  have  a  foot  to  stand  on,  I  will  combat  for 
my  king  and  country.*' 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  our  articles  of  biography  must  be 
brief;  and  where  we  have  nothing  new  to  record,  our 
sketches  will  merely  supply  dates,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1798  was  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  the 
French  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
carrying  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  g^ns,  and  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The  English  had  the 
same  number  of  ships  of  the  hue,  and  one  finy-gun  ship, 
carrying  one  thousand  and  twelve  guns,  and  eight  thousand 
and  sixty-eight  men.  The  English  ships  were  all  seventy- 
fours  :  the  French  had  three  eighty-six-gun  ships,  and  one 
three-decker  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  For  several  pre- 
ceding days  before  the  action  the  admiral   had   scarcely 
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taken  either  food  or  sleep:  he  now  ordered  fab  diaoer. 
*'  Before  this  time,  to-morrow/*  said  hc^  "  I  shall  have 
gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  abbey ; "  and  after  having 
fully  explained  the  plan  of  Attack  to  his  oliicers,  and  when 
Captain  Berry  exclaimed  with  transport,  **  If  we  sneceed, 
what  will  the  world  say!*' — ^he  replied,  "  There  is  no  t^ 
that  we  shall  succeed  is  most  certain ;  who  may  live  to  tell 
the  story  is  another  question.**  We  need  not  relate  the  event, 
it  is  known  to  all  the  world.  In  this  action  Nelson  re- 
eeived  a  severe  wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of  iron  : 
the  skin  of  his  forehead  being  cut  with  it  at  right  angles, 
hung  down  on  his  face;  but  this  did  not  canse  him  to 
relinquish  his  exertions.  He  was  now  created  baron  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  Bumham  Thorp,  with  a  pension  of  £2000. 
per  annum  for  his  own  life ;  and  irom  the  Enst^India  and 
other  companies  and  crowned  heads  he  received  most  snperb 
presents.  For  restoring  his  Siciliaii  M^festy  safe  to  his 
court,  a  magnificent  sword  with  tiie  title  of  duke  of  Bionte 
was  Awarded  him.  He  embarked  at  Cuxhavcn,  and 
landed  at  Yarmouth  on  the  axth  of  November,  1800,  after 
an-  absence  from  his  native  country  of  three  yearn.  In  the 
following  January  he  received  orders  to  embark  again ;  and 
it  was  during  this  short  interval  that  he  formally  separated 
from  lady  Nelson,  Some  of  his  last  words  to  her  were, 
**  I  call  God  to  witness  that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  yovr 
conduct  that  I  wi^  otherwise.'**  He  was  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  bine ;  and  soon  after,  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  gave  occasion  for  a  splendid  display  of  lord 
Nelson's  great  taknto.  The  battle  of  Trafidgar  was  fonght 
October,  21,  1805.  Finding  by  his  manoeuvres  that  he  had 
placed  the  enemy  in  such  a  situatkm  that  they  could  not 
avoid  an  engagement,  he  displayed  much  animation  and  his 
usual  confidence  of  victory.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle 
he  wrote  a  prayer  in  his  journal,  and  solemnly  bequeathed 
lady  Hamilton  as  a  leg^acy  to  his  king  and  country.    When 

*  "  It  li  hia  [Lord  Kdson'a]  happiDeu  I  wUb,  when  I  hope  to  ace  him  realored  to 
that  domeatlc  fvUdtv  1  have  witaeaaeil  (at  leaat  the  appearanoe  of  it) ;  on  which  I 
am  told  ha  haa  decidedly  turned  hia  hack.  My  high  opioioo  of  Uaa— foraacd  before* 
he  had  the  opportvnlty  of  ac<ialrio(  hia  preat  firac — aroae  fVom  hia  filial  duty  to  hia 
InArm  fatbar  i  and  when  be  reflecta  on  tba  time  lady  l^elaon  baa  dedicated  to  the 
aame  oblect,  be  maat  auppoae  the  work)  givea  her  great  ercdlt  for  it.  The  old  man  ia 
now  Urlng  at  Barnham  I'horp.  and  I  am  told  lady  Nelaon  ia  expected.  Should  any 
opening  over,  in  which  I  could  be  condodve  to  making  both  paitiea  aomlble  of  tlHdr 
true  lotereau,  bv  looking  at  their  own  errora,  I  ahovid  feel  the  aatiafliction  of  baring 
done  the  doty  of  a  fiiead.''~Jlr  M,  Mordatmt  to  J>r,  JAttsom,    1801. 
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the  conflict  began  it  was  tremendous;  and  thus  it  raged 
for  four  hours.  The  last  signal  ^at  he  gave  will  never 
be  forgotten — "  England  expects  every  man  will  do  his 
doty.*'  From  the  Redoubtable-— whose  destruction  was  twice 
delayed  by  his  wish  to  spare  the  vanquished — he  received 
his  death ;  a  musket  ball  struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder, 
and,  entering  through  the  epaulet,  passed  through  the  spine, 
and  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  the  beck  towards  the  right  side. 
Nelson  instantly  fell  on  bis  face,  in  the  very  place  that 
was  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  secretary.  "  You  can  be 
of  no  use  to  me,  Beatty,"  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  "  go  and 
attend  those  whose  lives  can  be  preserved.''  After  some 
time,  when  the  riorioas  result  of  the  day  was  accomplished, 
lord  Nelson  delivered  his  last  injunctions,  and  desired  his 
body  might  be  carried  home  to  be  buried — unless  his  sove- 
reign should  otherwise  desire  it — by  the  bones  of  his  father 
and  mother.  He  then  to<^  Captain  Hardy  by  the  hand, 
and  observing  that  he  would  most  probably  not  see  him 
again  alive,  the  dying  hero  desired  his  brave  associate  to 
ku»  him,  that  he  might  seal  their  kmg  friendship  with  that 
aflection  which  pledged  sincerity  in  death.  Captain  Hardy 
stood  for  a  few  moments  over  his  body,  and  then  kneeling 
down  kissed  his  forehead.  **  Who  is  that?''  said  Nelson, 
*•  It  is  Hardy,  my  lord."—"  God  bless  you.  Hardy,"  replied 
Nelson,  feebly,  and  afterwards  added,  "  I  wish  I  had  not 
left  the  deck — ^I  shall  soon  be  gone.*'  His  voice  then  gra- 
dually became  inarticulate,  with  an  evident  increase  of  pain ; 
when,  after  a  feeble  struggle,  these  last  words  were  dis- 
tinctly heard :  **  I  have  done  my  duty :  I  praise  God  for  it." 
Having  said  this,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Mr.  Burke,  on 
whose  arm  he  had  been  supported,  and  expired  without  a 
groan,  October  21,  1805,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

BURNHAM,  ULPE  and  SUTTON.  Thirty-two  miles. 
St.  Albert  or  Ethelbert.  P.  815.— Sutton,  so  called  from 
its  site  lying  south  of  the  other  towns.  The  church  is  now 
in  ruins.  Bumham  Ulpe,  All  Saints,  takes  the  additional 
name  of  U!fe,^or  Ulpe,  from  its  site  near  the  river.  The 
church  has  no'steeple,  but  a  little  bell  hangs  without  tlie 
church  at  the  west  end.  On  the  left  of  the  village  is  Burn- 
ham  hall,  the  seat  of  lady  Martin. 
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Sir  MoRDAUNT  Martin,  of  Burnham,  baronet,  died 
in  September,  1815,  aged  seventy-three.  He  was  the  fourth 
baronet  of  that  family,  and  succeeded  his  father,  sir  Roger, 
in  1762.  He  married,  in  1765,  Everilada  Dorothea,  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  rector  of  Burnham 
Thorp.  A  portion  of  his  early  life  was  passed  in  the  army, 
but  the  last  fifty  years  was  spent  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  agriculture.  From  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lett- 
som,  in  1788,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
the  mangel  wurzel  into  Norfolk.  He  also  corresponded 
with  sir  Thomas  Beevor,  respecting  a  productive  stock  of 
potatoes  (the  Kentish  seedling)  sent  to  the  Bath  Agricultural 
Society :  their  produce  in  his  experiment  was  at  the  rate 
of  1342  bushels  per  acre.  Sir  Thomas  mentioned  having 
received  fifty  pounds  for  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  pota- 
toes. "  I  mentioned  to  him,"  says  sir  Mordaunt,  "  what 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Reed,  a  fanner  at  Runcton,  in  this  county, 
that  he  once  received  twenty  pounds  for  four  lasts  of  pota- 
toes, the  produce  of  one  rood  of  old  pasture  land :  he 
earthed  them  up  three  times,  and  had  three  layers  of 
potatoes."  The  mangel  wurzel  was  afterwards  recommended 
by  sir  Mordaunt  to  sir  Thomas  Durrant,  and  to  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Holkham,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  says,  **  has  hitherto  laughed 
at  mangel  wurzel,  and  cannot  bear  the  taste  of  beet  root ; 
he  will,  nevertheless,  sow  some  of  it  on  his  farm  next  year.*' 
Sir  Mordaunt  thus  continues:  "  I  sold  this  year  [1814]  three 
cwt.  of  my  own  growth  of  mangel  wurzel  to  Messrs.,Mackie, 
of  the  Norwich  nursery,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  part  of  401  lbs. 
the  produce  of  one  rood  of  land."  Dr.  Lettsom  sent  also  to 
sir  Mordaunt  Martin,  in  1771,  some  seeds  of  true  Turkey 
rhubarb.  The  latter  gentleman  also  introduced  saintfoin 
into  this  county,  for  which  he  says  (vide  Letters  of  Dr. 
Lettsom)  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  of 
Saintfoin. 

BURNHAM  WESTGATE.  Thirty-two  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  937. — The  church  consisted  of  two  portions ;  that  of  St. 
Mary  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Coxford,  and  that  of  St. 
Edmund,  each  valued,  at  twelve  marks.  It  has  a  nave,  a 
north  and  south  aisle,  with  a  chancel.  The  steeple  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  embattled ;  and  under  the 
battlements  is  the  old  cypher,  or  name  of  the  Virgin,  and 
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several  small  figures  in  niches.  In  the  steeple  are  four  bells. 
In  this  church  is  the  efiigy  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Huntely,  between  his  two  wives.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Breccles,  Reynham  or  Lexham  Priories^  with  Foisted  Hall. 

Bumham  Westgate,  St.  Edmund,  John  le  Moyne  was 
patron  here  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.  when  a  chaplain 
resided  and  served  the  cure.  Burnham  IVestgate,  or 
Market  Burnham,  stands  near  the  sea,  and  carries  on  a  good 
trade  in  com,  having  the  advantage  of  an  harbour  in  a  small 
river  called  the  Burn.  On  the  shore  many  mounds  are  still 
observed,  supposed  to  have  been  Saxon  or  Danish  tombs. 

Robert  Bale,  a  Norfolk  man,  was  prior  of  a  small 
monastery  of  White  Friars,  or  Carmelites,  at  Bumham  West- 
gate.  He  was  in  his  youth  entered  among  the  Carmelites  at 
Norwich,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  among  those  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  his  improvement  in  divinity  :  at  length 
he  became  prior  of  the  Carmelites  here,  and  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  all  for  his  love  of  leaming  and  learned 
men.  He  was  assiduous  in  reading  divinity  an^  histories 
of  all  kinds,  and  for  that  end  got  together  a  considerable 
library  of  books,  which  he  left  to  his  house  here.  He  wrote 
"  Annales  perbreves  ordinis  Camelitamm,  ab  anno  Mundi 
3042";  "  Historia  Else  Frophetae";  *'  Officium  Simonis 
Angli" — f.  e.  Simon  Stock,  the  most  holy  Carmelite  of  the 
brotherhood,  who  many  years  after  his  death  was  canonized, 
and  several  of  his  sermons  were  handed  about  among  his 
order.   He  died  in  1503,  and  was  buried  in  this  monastery. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lushington,  rector  of  Burnham  Westgate, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  and  on  that 
account  preferred  to  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  king's 
chaplain,  &c. :  he  was  thought  a  little  to  favour  Socinus ; 
yet  his  books,  of  which  he  published  several,  shew  no  such 
thing.  He  wrote  **  A  Comment  on  the  Galatians";  "  Locica 
Analytica";  <'  The  Resurrection  rescued  from  the  Soldiers* 
Calumnies",  Ac. 

NORTH  CREAK.  Thirty  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary.  P.  618. 
Now  accounted  a  part  of  this  hundred,  but  was  at  the  time 
of  the  grand  survey  a  member  of  Gallow  hundred.  This 
town  takes  its  name  from  its  site  on  a  small  river,  or  creak, 
which  rans  through  it  and  the  town  of  South  Creak.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  sir  John  de  Creyk  was  lord  and  patron, 
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when  there  was  anolher  chuvch  aleo,  called  Si.  Michael  on 
the  Mount,  IB  wl^icb  there  was  service  only  once  a  tveek ;  it 
was  paroQbiai,  had  a  right  of  baptism,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  church. — ^Here  are  the  manors  of  Creak, 
Walsingham  Priory,  Earl's  Warren,  and  Earl  of  Clare. 

Ck-eak  Abbey,  In  the  year  1206  there  was  a  church 
founded  in  a  ptoce  called  Lingerseroft,  containing  four 
hundred  acres  of  ling,  or  heath,  lying  between  Creak  and 
Bumham,  in  the  meadows,  and  called  from  thence  St. 
Mary  de  Prates.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  there  was  mass 
said  in  this  church,  but  sir  IU>bert  Norford,  being  constable 
of  Dover  castle,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  French  at  sea,  who  bad 
designed  to  invade  England — ^with  the  consent  of  Alice,  his 
wife,  built  a  chapel  to  St.  Bartholomew,  with  an  hospital 
for  thirteen  poor  lay-brethren,  four  chaplains,  and  a  master, 
ojr  head.  The  walls  of  this  abbey  are  still  remaining,  the 
choir  b  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  the  whole  forma  a 
fine  venerable  ruin.  The  abbey  estate  is  now  held  of 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  on  a  lease,  renewable  every 
seven  years.  The  abbot  and  canons  were  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  brothers,  on  their  admission,  were 
made  to  promise  chastity,  and  obedience  to  their  master ; 
that  none  should  have  any  property  to  himself ;  and  that 
a  light  should  bum  day  and  night  in  the  church. 

John  Pearson,  Pierson,  or  Poerson,  a  most  learned 
English  divine,  and  bishop  of  Chester,  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Robert  Pearson,  rector  of  Creak  and  Snoring,  in  Nor- 
folk, by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  bishop  of 
London.  He  was  bom  at  Creak,  or  at  Snoring,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Febmarv,  1612-13;  sent  to  Eton,  and  from 
thence  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  collated  by 
bishop  Davenent  to  the  prebendary  of  Netherhaven,  in  the 
church  of  Sarum,  1639.  In  1640  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  lord  keeper  Finch,  who  gave  him  a  living  in  Suffolk. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  became  chaplain 
to  George  lord  Goring,  whom  he  attended  to  Exeter  &c. ;  and 
ill  1643  was  minister  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  and  there 
preached  those  sermons  which  he  framed  afterwards  into  his 
most  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  In  1657  he  and 
the  learned  Mr.  reter  Gunning  had  a  dispute  with  two 
papists.    He  was  one  of  the  learned  divines  appointed  for 
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examming  and  revising  the  Cgnunon  Prayer ;  and  at  lengthy 
in  1672,  conaecrated  bishop  oi  Chester,  holding  with  it,  tii 
commendam,  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  the  reetory  oY 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  He  died  in  1686,  and  was  bnried  in 
his  own  cathedral.  Bishop  Pearson  pubHshed  only  a  few 
things,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  shew  a  great 
deal  of  learning  and  judgment,  partienkurly  his  **  Vindication 
of  St.  Ignatius'  Epistles.*'  Smie  pieces  of  his  were  pub^ 
lished  after  his  death.  As  to  his  character — ^he  was  a  Tery 
good  preacher;  a  person  of  great  judgment  and  general  learn- 
ing, particularly  very  accurate  and  exact  in  chronology;  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  fatlunrs  and 
ecclesiastieal  history :  to  which  Burnet  adds,  **  that  he  was 
in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine  of  the  are ;  a  man  of  great 
learning,  strong  reason,  and  of  a  clear  judgment.  He  was  a 
judicious  and  grave  preacher,  mofe  instructive  than  effective, 
and  a  man  of  a  spotless  life  and  of  an  excellent  temper.'^ 
His  Book  of  the  Creed  is  among  the  best  that  our  church 
has  produced :  **  but,"  adds  Burnet,  "  he  was  not  active  in 
his  diocess,  but  too  remiss  and  ewfy  in  his  episcopal  function, 
and  was  a  much  better  divine  than  a  bi8h<^.  He  was  a 
speaking  instance  of  what  a  peat  man  can  fall  to ;  for  bis 
memory  went  from  him  so  entirely,  that  he  became  a  child 
some  time  before  he  died." — Bioff.  Brit* 

Richard  Pearson,  a  younger  brother  of  the  bishop, 
was  bom  also  at  Creak,  and  educated  at  Eton  school,  from 
whence  he  uras  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1646 ;  B.  A.  in  1650,  and  afterwards  master  and  fellow. 
In  1659  he  v^as  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  rhetoric 
professorship  of  Gresham  college ;  1662,  appointed  under* 
keeper  of  the  royal  library,  St.  James's ;  1667,  law  professor 
at  Gresham  college ;  and  in  1669  he  went  out  Dr.  of  civil 
law,  at  Cambridge,  when  the  prince  of  Tuscany  visited  that 
university.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  August  5,  1670.  He 
was  a  most  excellent  scholar,  a  most  admired  Grecian,  and  a 
great  traveller,  and  died,  as  was  vulgarly  reported,  a  Roman 
catholic.  Richard  Pearson  was  at  one  time  librarian  to  sir 
John  Cotton.  See  more  of  him  in  his  Life,  by  A.  Wood,  and 
in  the  Biog,  Brit,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

SOUTH  CREAK.  Twenty-nine  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  728. — Here,  towards  the  sea  side,  in  all  the  neighbouring 
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villages,  are  cast  up  little  hillsy  nvhich  Camden  is  of  opinion 
were  certainly  the  burying-places  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
after  their  engagements  in  these  parts.  In  South  Creak 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  Saxon  fortification,  very  large 
and  extensive,  which  denotes  the  fields  near  Creak  to 
have  been  a  scene  of  war  between  those  nations.  The  way 
that  goes  from  it  is  to  this  day  called  Blood-gate,  as  a  mark 
of  great  slaughter  and  shedding  of  blood.  Around  the 
field  is  also  gathered  great  plenty  of  the  herb  £6iiliiiii, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  Dane-blood,  as  if  it  were  the 
produce  of  their  blood  spilt  here.  The  Saxon  fortification 
is  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  church  of  South 
Creak,  on  the  road  to  Siderstone  and  Houghton. — Here  are 
Beaufort  and  Creak  Abbey  manors :  the  latter,  on  the  dis- 
solving of  Creak  abbey,  was  granted  by  Henry  VU.  to  his 
mother,  the  lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  who 
granted  it  to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  it  still 
remains,  as  in  Creak  abbey. — Rose  manor  continued  for  a 
long  series  of  years  in  the  family  of  the  Pepys;  one  of  whom 
founded  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  called  to  this  day  BMiaiheea 
Pejnftiana*    Here  is  also  Castleacre  priory. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Vince,  D.D.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosoply  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  rector  of 
Kirkly,  was  vicar  of  South  Creak.  He  was  bom  of  humble 
parents,  at  Frcssingfield,  Suffolk,  but  early  evinced  a  strong 
predeliction  for  mathematical  studies,  and  died  in  1821. 
See  a  list  of  his  works  in  the  Bib,  Brit. 

WATERDEN.  Twenty-six  miles.  All  Saints.  P.16.— 
So  called  from  its  site  in  a  watery  valley.  From  various 
possessors  it  came  to  the  Holkham  estate;  and  Lord 
Leicester  died  possessed  of  it  in  1759. 

•  Sanracl  Pepyi,  esq.  leeretary  to  the  admiralty.  In  th«  rdgn  of  Charl«  II.  Thit 
geiitltnnaii,  who  was  edocated  at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  became 
■o  manlflcent  a  benefactor,  was  likewise  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  anchor  of 
a  work  considered  of  great  national  ImporUnee,  called  "  'Ike  History  of  the  Navy.** 
He  died  in  ITOI,  leaTlng  by  his  will  his  corioos  collection  of  old  English  books  and 
Pffnu*  together  with  money  to  construct  an  edifice  to  receive  them.  To  describe 
this  celebrated  collection  wonld  flu-  exceed  the  bounds  of  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
The  ftmoos  series  of  "  Old  English  BalUds,"  began  to  be  collected  by  Selden,  and 
conUnned  down  to  the  year  ITOO  by  Mr.  Pepys,  consUtntcs  the  most  remarkable  article 
In  the  library,  and  was  the  principal  source  firom  which   bishop  Percy   drew   hU 
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This  hundred  and  a  half  lies  on  the  west  part  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk^  and  adjoins  the  Isle  of  Ely.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Freebridge,  Lynn,  and  Marshland ; 
by  South  Greenhoe  and  Grimshoe  on  the  E. ;  and  by  Cam^- 
bridgeshire  on  the  S.  and  W.  In  the  third  of  Edward  L 
the  jury  found  that  it  was  valued,  together  with  the  lordship 
of  Wimbotsham,  Hilgay,  and  the  market  of  Downhaan,  at 
ten  marks  per  annum ;  and  that  the  abbot  had  the  taking 
out  and  the  return  of  all  writs,  ^c,  view  of  frank  pledge, 
forfeitures,  felons*  goods,  the  leet,  a  gallows  and  a  prison 
belonging  to  it,  which  was  at  Wim£otsham :  and  in  the 
forty-first  of  Henry  III.  William  Boiton^  the  king's  justice, 
by  the  king's  writ,  made  a  gaol  delivery  of  many  robbers, 
&c.  taken  within  and  without  the  abbot's  liberty.  The 
hundred  court  and  sheriff's  turn  was  then  held  at  Clackclose 
Hill,  on  the  common  of  StradseL  The  half  hundred,  being 
separated  from  the  hundred  and  vested  in  the  crown,  was 
granted  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  VI.  to  John  Dudley, 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  conveyed  it  the  next  day  to 
Edmund  Beaupre,  esq.  of  Ontwell,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
in  soccage,  as  part  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in 
Kent;  and  by  the  marriage  of  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Edmund,  by  his  second  wife,  came  to  sir  Robert 
Bell,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  killed  by 
a  pestilential  fume  or  vapour  at  Oxford  assises,  in  1677, 
whose  descendants  enjoyed  it,  till  Beaupre  Bell,  esq.  on  his 
death,  about  1741,  gave  it  by  will  to  Elizabeth,  his  youngest 
sister,  who,  in  17^,  married  William  Greaves,  esq.  of 
Fulbome,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  became  lord  in  her  right. 
This  gentleman  added  Beaupre  Bell  to  his  own  name,  and 
was  commissary  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  This  half 
hundred  extends  itself  into  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  great 

•  la  DomctiUj  book  thU  hoodred  and  a  half  !•  written  Cladieloaa,  Clachc»loM, 
■Ml  Clakctloaa,  and  Is  a  compooad  of  these  three  word*— €f«,  or  dot*— C'AeM,  or 
AcM,  and  /»«f««  Citf,  or  dma,  aad  Clejr,  betoken  a  ptaoe  aorebarged  with  watvr : 
f'AcM,  or  Kess,  Is  a  place  Mated  near  loiae  river,  as  Cheswlcki  or  Keswick, 
in  yorfoJk,  Acv 
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level  of  the  fens,  Wellney  or  Croft  river,  running  through 
the  towns  of  Upwell,  Outwell,  and  Wellney,  being  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  with  the  Isle  of  Ely ; 
the  north  iside  or  part  of  the  river  being  in  Norfolk,  and 
the  south  side  in  the  Isle.  The  boundaries  of  this  half 
hundred  to  the  north,  where  it  joined  to  Marshland  (which  be- 
looffed  to  the  bishops  of  Ely),  were  in  ancientdays  well  known, 
and  remain  upon  record ;  but  through  great  length  of  time 
and  other  circumstances,  they  are  at  present  doubtftii.  On . 
the  eighth  of  December,  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  Charles  H. 
a  robbery  being  committed  near  Shouldham  Thorp  and 
Stradsel,  the  townships  of  Upwell  and  Outwell  refusing  to 
pay  their  proportion  as  charged,  a  suit  of  law  commenced, 
they  pretending  to  be  in  the  liberty  of  the  half  hundred ; 
but,  on  a  full  hearing,  it  was  decreed  by  sir  John  Atkins, 
lord  chief  baron,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  in  the  second  of 
William  and  Mary,  that  they  should  forthwith  pay  their 
shares,  being  memt>ers  and  parts  of  the  said  hundred 
of  Clackdose. 

The  hundred  and  a  half  of  Clackdose  is  in  extent  from 
Setchy  bridge,  on  the  north,  to  the  river  Brandon  or  Little 
Ouse,  fourteen  mites;  and  from  Upwell,  on  the  west,  to 
Shingham,  eastward,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  great  Bedford  level*  extends  into 
this  hundred.  The  navigable  rivers,  Ouse,  Brandon,  Stoke, 
and  Nene,  and  the  old  and  new  Bedford  rivers,  all  unite 
here,  by  which  channels  an  immense  traffic  is  carried 
on  between  the  port  of  Lynn  Regis,  and  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Huntingdon, 

and  Bedford.     The  upland  parts  of  this  hundred  are  bold, 

"■»«^-^— ^— »»«»^.~^^^-»»-  .1-11    111  — ^-^  ■  « -■      ^^^^.^  II  ^  ,, ,  .» .  1 1 . .  I  I II  ■  II    ^^^^^  I   I 

•  Francis,  fourth  eiirl  of  Bedford.  dkpl«>ed  a  character  equally  sasaciona,  enter- 
prising, active,  and  resolute;  and  the  first  step  which  he  made  to  dTsplay  it  was 
In  the  project  tor  drafasinc  those  fcna»  called,  in  honour  of  him,  the  Bedford 
Level,  which  extends  into  the  counties  of  NorUiampton,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Norfolli,  and  Lincoln.  Of  that  stupendous  work  he  was  the  prindpal  nnderttker, 
and  on  the  ftrst  of  September,  16S0,  articles  were  signed  for  the  perfbrmance  of 
it ;  and  ninety-flve  thousand  acres  of  the  inundated  land  were  allotted  to  him,  aa4 
to  the  few  whom  his  example  iMul  eneoufaged  to  take  inferior  shares  in  (be  cnterprlso, 
as  the  uncertain  reward  for  their  labours.  In  the  antumn  of  l6tT,  the  earl  had  ex> 
pended  on  it  the  Immense  sum  of  £lOO/>00. ;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  in  that 
year,  it  was  acUvdged  at  a  session  of  lewers,  lidd  at  PeCerboroogh,  that  the  work 
was  defective,  and  the  grant  of  land  was  reduced  to  forty  thousand  acres.  He 
persisted,  however,  with  unabated  spirit,  till  the  horrors  which  disfigured  the  latter 
years  of  Oharlet'  reign ;  tlie  undertaking  was,  liowever,  resamed  in  i«4l>,  by  his  soM  and 
saccesaor,  to  whom,  and  those  concerned  with  him,  the  ninety-five  thousand  aeret 


were  regranted  in  106S.  And  on  the  second  of  March,  it  was  decreed,  at  another 
session,  held  at  Ely,  that  it  had  been  at  length  completely  aecomplished.  He  died  in 
May,  1041^— See  Sir  WUliam  Dugdaie*  HMOfy  o/JSmbamking  and  DruMng, 
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fertile,  and  beautiftil;  and,  notwithstanding  the  yapour 
which  rises  from  the  fens  below,  are  esteemed  healthy,  tt 
abounds  in  woods,  seats,  and  large  villages.  The  whole 
hundred  and  a  half  pays  to  the  general  rate  of  the  county 
towards  a  levy,  and  constitutes  the  deanery  of  Fincham,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich. 

BARTON  BENDISH.  Thirty  miles.  All-Saints,  St.  Mary, 
and  St.  Andrew.  P.  440.— Written  Bertuna,  in  Domesday 
book ;  was  called  Berton  b^  the  Saxons,  from  its  site  by 
the  hills;  bergh,  or  bar,  signifying  a  hill.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  single  pile,  built  of  flint 
stones,  drc. ;  in  length  about  fifty-three  feet,  in  breadth 
nineteen ;  covered  with  reed,  and  has  a  square  tower  coped 
with  freestone,  with  three  bells ;  on  the  top  or  summit  is 
a  cup  or  cover  with  a  weathercock.  Over  the  entrance  or 
arch  of  the  porch,  in  a  niche,  stands  a  small  figure  of 
St.  Andrew,  with  his  shield,  a  saltire  cross,  in  his  right 
hand;  and  on  the  sides  of  this  porch,  are  flint  stones 
worked  in  saltire.  The  east  window  has  been  ornamented 
with  painted  glass ;  on  the  margin  of  it  may  be  observed 
leopard  heads  Or.  je8sani,fieur'&'Hs,  the  arms  of  Cantilupe. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  emblazoned  tiles,  about  four 
inches  square,  wiuicinquefoils,  mullets,  lozenges  and  ermines, 
eagles  and  crescents:  the  chancel  is  about  thirty-three  feet 
long,  and  fifteen  broad. — Eastmore  belongs  to  this  town. 
In  the  hamlet  of  Barton  Eastmore  was  a  chapel :  in  the  deed 
this  chapel  is  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
was  in  the  patronage  of  Dereham  abbey ;  but  m  all  the 
institution  books  at  Norwich  we  find  it  called  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  and  not  to  be  in  the  patronage  of  that  abbey ; 
so  that,  probably,  the  foundation  was  afterwards  altered. 
At  the  suppression  it  was  granted  to  sir  Thomas  Woodhouse, 
of  Waxham,  and  turned  into  a  farm-house,  having  some 
additional  buildings.  It  is  still  called  the  chapel-house: 
part  of  the  chapel  still  remains  at  the  east  end  ofthe  house, 
as  appears  by  the  old  roof.  St.  Mary's  church  stands  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town ;  it  was  beat  dovm  by  the  fall 
of  the  tower  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  but  was  rebuilt 
with  the  old  materials.  It  is  a  single  pile,  about  twenty-four 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  covered  with  reed,  as  is  the 
chancel,  which  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  fourteen  broad. 
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without  any  tower.  It  appears,  from  a  pension  of  sit 
pounds  per  annum  allowed  to  the  parson  of  St.  Mary's,  at 
the  dissolution,  with  many  other  such  instances,  that 
chauntry  priests  and  other  religious  were  not  turned  out  to 
shift  for  themselves,  hut  had  pensions  allowed  them,  and 
obtained  benefices  besides.  The  church  of  All-Saints  stands 
between  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew,  in 
Barton,  and  is  built  of  flint  and  boulder :  it  is  an  ancient 
pile,  supported  by  buttresses  of  brick,  of  a  body  or  aisle, 
in  length  forty-seven  feet,  breadth  sixteen.  The  top  is  ca-^ 
merated  and  impannelled  with  wainscot,  and  covered  with 
reed.  Here  seems,  by  the  pillars,  &c.,  to  have  been  a  little 
chapel  on  the  north  side.  This  body,  or  nave,  is  separated 
by  a  screen  from  the  chancel,  which  is  about  thirty-one 
feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  covered  with 
thatch.  In  the  north  window  are  the  arms  of  Lord  Scales ; 
and  in  the  npper  window,  S.  ridi  Catton.  Here  were  an- 
ciently the  arms  of  Lord  Bardolph,  the  earl  of  Clare,  and 
burgh  of  Ulster.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  four- 
square tower  of  flint  &c.  and  quoins  of  freestone  embattled 
with  brick.  In  this  tower  hang  three  large  ancient  bells  with 
inscriptions.  The  town,  about  the  year  1777,  was  inclosed 
by  act  of  parliament ;  by  this  means  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  much  improved.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Lovell,  Scales,  Dereham,  Abbots,  Broomholm  Priories,* 
Barton  Burial,  Brancaster,  Curpell  and  Hem,  East  and 
Snore  Halls,  and  Kirby  Bedon.  Bendish  hall  is  a  seat  of 
sir  J.  Bemey.  hart. 

BEACHAMWELL.  Thirty-three  miles.  All-Saints,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Mary.  P.  288. — Beachamwell  was  at  the  time 
of  the  g^rand  survey  two  towns — ^Well  and  Beacham.  This 
town  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  Saxon  dike,  extending 
from  it  to  the  town  of  Narborough,  dividing  the  hundred  of 
Clackclose  from  that  of  South  Greenhoe.  The  church 
of  Beachamwell  All-Saints,  now  in  ruins,  stood  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  in  a  close  near  to 
Well  hall.  It  was  a  single  building  of  flint  and  boulder. 
On  the  west  gable  of  the  church  were  the  arms  of  Athow, 
impaling  Wingfield  ;  and  in  the  year  1612  the  length  of  the 

•  Ormnted  on  tb«  topprcHlon  to  Ctrdlaal  Wolief,  and  on  hit  de^th  to  Chrirt 
Chircb,  Canibridie. 
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church  was  about  forty^two  feet,  and  the  breadth  eighteen. 
On  the  north  wall  U  an  old  enarched  stone  monument, 
wrought  up  with  the  wall,  carved,  and  rising  in  the  centre 
of  the  arch,  with  a  floral  pyramid,  but  no  arms  or  inscrip^ 
tion  remaining.  The  chancel  is  about  thirty-four  feet  in 
length,  and  has  several  inscriptions  in  memory  of  the  Athows, 
the  Wingfields,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Chester,  Carlisle,  &c. 
The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Well  hall,  having  the  privilege 
of  burial  in  the  chancel,  were  obliged,  by  immemorial  cus- 
tom, to  keep  in  repair  that  part  of  the  chancel  to  which 
their  burial  place  belonged ;  and  on  the  conveyance  of  the 
lordship  to  the  late  lords,  this  being  contested  and  not  set 
right  in  time,  not  only  the  chancel,  but  the  whole  church 
fell  into  ruin,  and  destroyed  the  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Athow,  esq.  seneant  at  law,  who  repaired  the 
church  in  1612,  after  it  had  been  useless  many  years.  In 
the  yard,  near  the  church,  was  a  good  bell  on  the  ground, 
with  these  arms— ermine,  three  hells^  and  this  inscription, 
in  old  character — DulcU  Meiit  fu<o  Campa  Vocor  Mich*i$ 
July  17,  1721 1  This  church  was  consolidated  with  the 
churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  in  Beachamwell.  The 
church  of  St.  John,  now  in  ruins,  stands  on  the  north-west 
part  of  the  township  of  Beachamwell ;  on  the  site  of  the 
church  some  poor  people  erected  cottages.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  :  it  has  a  nave 
with  a  south  aisle  annexed,  and  a  chancel  of  flint  and 
boulder.  The  nave  is  in  length  about  twenty-four  feet,  in 
breadth  twenty-six.  On  the  pavement,  near  the  east  end, 
lies  a  gray  marble,  on  which  is  a  demi-portraiture  of  a 

Sriest,  hands  erect  and  coiyoined ;  and  on  a  brass  plate, 
is  name,  Jimea  Grimstom^  &c.  The  nave  is  covered  with 
reed,  and  has  a  porch,  a  weathercock,  and  one  bell.  The 
south  aisle,  which  has  been  erected  not  many  centuries,  is 
covered  with  lead,  and  has  served  as  a  chapel  for  chauntry 
priests.  On  the  pavement,  before  the  east  end,  lies  a  gray 
marble,  with  a  portrait  of  a  priest  vested  for  the  altar,  but 
the  brasses  are  gone.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  old  wooden  screen,  and  is  about  twenty-six  feet 
in  length  and  thirteen  in  breadth,  covered  with  reed.  In 
the  upper  south  window  are  the  figures  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Dunstan,  painted  on  the  glass.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
vestry,  having  a  stone  staircase,  by  which  it  appears  here 
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was  formerly  a  room  over  it,  but  the  door  is  now  takeik 
away*  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ibbot,  the  rector,  found  under 
the  pavement  of  the  chancel  two  pieces  of  alabaster,  about 
two  feet  each  in  length :  one  piece  had  the  effigies  of  two 
persons  taking  down  oiir  Saviour  from  the  cross,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  standing  by  the  cross ;  the  other  piece  had  the 
effiffv  of  St.  Peter  with  a  key  and  a  book  in  his  hands :  they 
had  been  curiously  gilt  and  painted,  were  well  carved,  and 
were  probably  buried  here  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Here  was  also  a  chorch,  according  to  the  general  survey, 
in  Well  Hall  manor ;  and  the  manors  of  Ashfield  and  Joice, 
with  that  of  Cherville,  are  in  this  parish.  '  At  this  place  is 
the  seat  of  John  Motteux,  esa. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ibbot,  an  mgenious  and  learned  writer, 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  This  judicious  and  useful  preacher, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Ibbot,  vicar  of  Swaffham, 
and  rector  of  Beachamwell,  was  bom  in  1660^.  He  was 
admitted  of  Clare^hall,  Cambridge,  in  1696,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laughton,  author  of  ''  Notes,  &c.  on 
Rohault*s  Philosophy  **.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1099, 
removed  to  Cmpm  ChrUti,  in  1700,  was  made  scholar  of 
that  house,  and  at  length  obtained  the  patronage  of  arch-^ 
bishop  Tennison,  to  whom  he  became  librarian  and  chaplain, 
&c.  &c.  In  1713-14,  by  the  appointment  of  the  archbishop, 
then  the  sole  surviving  trustee  of  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
4ie  preached  the  course  of  sermons  for  the  lecture  founded 
by  him,  and  desired  in  his  last  will  that  the^  should  be 
printed.  They  bear  evident  marks  of  the  sohdity  of  his 
jud^ent,  and  are  well  adapted  to  his  professed  design  of 
obviating,  by  just  reasoning,  the  insidious  suggestions  and 
abusive  censures  of  Collins,  in  his  '^  Discourse  on  Free'> 
thinking."  In  these  sermons,  the  true  notion  of  exercising 
private  judgment  and  free-thinking  in  matters  of  religion  is 
fairly  and  fully  stated ;  the  principal  objections  against  it 
are  answered ;  and  the  modem  art  of  free-thinking,  as  treated 
by  Collins,  is  ingeniously  refuted.  Dr.  Ibbot  published,  also, 
"A  Translation  of  PufFendorf,  on  the  Relation  between  Church 
and  State*';  and  in  1775  were  published,  «< Thirty-six  Dis- 
courses on  Practical  Subjects,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
Dr.  Flexman**,  2  vols.  8vo.  Some  Verses  of  his  are  in 
Dodsley*s  Collection,  vol.  v.  He  died  at  Camberwell,  April  5, 
1726,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  to  which  place  he  had 
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fetired  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  health,  injured 
by  constant  preaching.  He  was  also  rector  of  St.  Paal's, 
SnadweU»  and  a  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  mrhere  he  was  buried. 

BEXWEiX.  Thirtj-five  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  d3.— Is  nearly 
contiguous  to  West  Dereham,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  spring 
or  well  in  the  town,  and  a  beck  or  run  of  water  which  has 
its  rise  from  it,  called,  in  the  Saxon,  Bechesnuella.  In  those 
times  it  was  part  of  the  monastery  of  Ely.  Henry  II.  granted 
to  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  among  other  privileges,  a  weekly 
market  here  on  Thursday,  and  a  fiur  to  be  held  every  year 
for  three  days,  on  Monday  in  Whitsun-week,  and  the  two 
following  days.  In  the  sixth  of  Edward  I.  the  bishop  of 
Ely  had  the  advowson  of  the  church  here.  The  church  of 
Bexwell  is  built  of  rag  or  car  stone,  dug  out  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  pits.  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  both  of  equal 
height  and  breadth :  at  the  west  end  stands  a  round  tower, 
and  on  that  an  octangular  one.  The  quoins  of  every  angle 
are  of  freestone,  and  the  upper  part  embattled,  a  work  of 
later  date,  probably  erected  on  the  decay  of  the  old  round 
tower  about  1617,  when  William  Batchcroft,  of  this  town, 
by  his  will,  bequeathed  **  to  the  stepyl  14i.  4</.'*  In  this 
tower  hangs  one  bell :  the  nave  is  about  forty-six  feet  by 
nineteen.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Bex- 
wells,  the  Batchcrofls^  &c. 

BOUGHTON  (or  BndUon).  Thirty'ei|ht  miles.  All* 
Sunts.  P.  186. — CaUed  Butchetuna,  m  iJomesday,  from 
a  winding  water  or  rivulet  that  divides  it  from  Barton  and 
Oxburghi  or  from  that  large  pond  on  the  hill,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town;  and  then  consisted  of  two  lordships,  Overhall 
and  Netherhall.  The  church  is  of  flint  and  boulder.  The 
nave  is  about  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-three  in 
breadth,  covered  with  thatch.  At  the  west  end  stands  a 
four-square  tower,  erected  about  1410,  when  John  Elvered, 
rector  of  Oxburgh,  left  by  will  S$.  4d,  to  the  new  tower 
here,  in  which  hang  three  bells.  On  the  top  of  the  spire 
was  a  cross,  which,  in  1044,  was  taken  down,  and  the  church- 
warden then  paid  3#.  4d,  on  that  account,  and  charged  it  in 
his  rates,  as  he  did  Of.  M,  for  one  Gelly's  taking  a  view 
(to  break  in  pieces  the  saints  in  the  windows)  of  the  church-. 
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and  charg^ed  2<.  for  going  to  Lynn  to  take  the  eovenani. 
About  this  time,  the  rector  had  a  manse  and  thirty  acres  of 
glebe ;  and  the  prior  of  Dunmow  was  |>atron.  Here  are 
Over  and  Nether  halls. 

CRIMPLESHAM.  Thirty-eight  miles.  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  279. — In  Domesday  book,  Crepelesham.  In  1608  the 
bishop  of  Ely  presented  to  the  rectory  and  vicarage,  they 
being  granted  to  that  see,  on  the  exchange  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  by  act  of  parliament.  After  this  we  meet 
with  no  presentation,  the  great  and  small  tithes  being  leased 
out  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  his  tenant.  The  church,  now 
served  by  a  stipendiary  curate,  is  a  single  pile,  built  with  a 
coarse  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  square  em- 
battled tower,  in  which  aie  &ve  large  bells.  On  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church  are  stones,  deprived  of  their  brasses, 
which  were  probably  belonging  to  the  Derehams.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  Stoke  Clare  Priory  or  College.  The  prior  of 
Tunbridges,  Crimpleshams,  Talbets,  ColcUbams,  and  Wea- 
senham  manors. 

Toimere  was  a  town  near  Crimplesham :  the  site  was  in 
or  near  the  closes,  now  called  Great  and  Little  Tomeres. 
The  town  has  been  destroyed  time  immemorial. 

DENVER.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  770.— Called 
Danefielda,  in  Domesday.  This  town  lies  two  miles  to  the 
left  on  the  road  to  Lynn.  The  church  consisted  of  two 
medieties,  or  rectories';  one  called  St.  Michaers,  or  West- 
hall  mediety,  the  other,  St.  Peter's,  or  East-haU  mediety. 
It  is  a  single  pile,  built  of  rag  stone,  out  of  the  neighbouring 
pits,  camerated  with  panels  of  wood,  and  covered  with  reed. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  four-square  tower,  and  upon  that  an 
octangular  spire  of  wood,  with  five  bells ;  against  the  north 
wall  is  an  achievement,  with  the  arms  of  the  professors  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Caius  college, 
impaling  Brady.  On  the  pavement  is  a  black  marble  grave  • 
stone  with  the  said  arms,  and  **  Depositum  Robert!  Brady, 
M.  D.  serenissimis  principibus  Carolo  et  Jacobo  2  dis 
mcdici  ordinarii,  regii  apud  Cantabr.  medicinn  professoris, 
collegii  de  Gonville  et  Cains  40,  circiter  annos  custodis  vigi- 
lantissimi  at  benefactoris  munificentissimi,  qui  postquam 
rem  mcdicam  et  historicam  summ&  diligently  et  tide,  taui 
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pnuu,  quam  scriptis  ftdiciter  exomaverat  apud  suos  JDenve- 
riemses  ubi  primum  hauserat  spiritum,  ultimum  clausit  diem. 
Aug.  19,  A.  D.  1700,  tttat.  su«e  73." 

Robert  Brady,  a  noted  historian  and  physician,  a 
native  of  this  county,  was,  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
Bachelor  of  physic.  Doctor  of  that  faculty,  master  of 
his  college  in  1060,  and  afterwards,  keeper  of  the  records 
in  the  tower.  In  1681  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives for  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  likewise 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  one  of  the  persons 
who  gave  in  their  depositions  concerning  the  birth  of  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales.  He  died  in  1700.  Brady  was 
an  accurate  writer,  and  a  curious  and  diligent  searcher  into 
our  ancient  records ;  but  his  impartiality  has  been  called  in 
question,  particularly  by  those  who  contend  ifor  the  higher 
antiquity  of  pariiaments,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  popular 
influence  in  the  constitution.  Tyrrell  wrote  hb  **  General 
History  of  England"  in  opposition  to  that  of  Brady.  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stewart,  .who  hated  all  Scotch  histcMians,  except 
himself,  maintains,  that  Hume  executed  his  history  on 
Brady's  principles,  but  allows  Brady  to  possess  an  excellent 
understanding  and  admirable  quickness.  Dr.  Stewart  as- 
serts also  that  he  was  the  slave  of  a  faction.  Dr.  Brady 
was  the  author  of  ''  A  Letter  on  the  Influence  of  Air"  &c.; 
but  his  largest  and  most  considerable  performance  was 
'*  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  English  History*',  in  which  he 
advances  these  propositions:  ''1.  That  the  representatives 
of  the  Commons  in  parliament  were  not  introduced  till  the 
forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  2.  That  William  of  Normandy 
made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  nation.  3.  That  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  not  elective.'' 
He  also  wrote  "  A  compleat  History  of  England,  from  the 
lirst  Entrance  of  the  Romans  to  the  End  of  Richard  II.*' ; 
'*  An  Answer  to  *  Petyt  on  Parliaments*'';  and  **  A  Treatise 
of  Cities  and  Burghs.  1640",  folio,  reprinted  in  1704.  Dr. 
Brady  gave  a  considerable  paternal  estate,  in  this  parish,  to 
Caius  college,  and  £600.  towards  the  buying  of  a  perpetual 
advowson. 

DEREHAM  (west).  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  620. — Here  is  Curple  or  Pentney  Priory,  and  Timworth 
manors.  These  lordships  being  united,  and  belonging  to 
tife  abbot  and  convent  of  West  Dereham,  came  to  th$  crown 
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OB  its  diMoltttion,  and  no  remained  till  gnnted  to  air  Thomat 
Lorel,  of  £a8t  Harling,  in  tke  finl  and  second  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  The  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  the 
DerehamSy  &c.  The  family  of  De  Dereham  is  of  great 
antiquity :  Richard,  Nicholas,  and  Ellas  de  Dereham  were 
broth«ns»  and  witnesses  to  Hubert,  the  archbishop's,  founda- 
tion deed  of  the  abbey  of  West  Dereham ;  and  from  this 
Nicholas,  the  family  is  said  to  have  descended.  Thomas  de 
Dereham,  esq.  lord  of  Crimplesham^  was  an  eminent  lawyer. 
In  the  fifth  of  Henry  IV.  and  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  VI. 
he  was  justice  oi  gaol  delivery  of  East  Dereham.  Sir  Richard 
Dereham  succeeded  to  this  estate  in  1682:  he. wasted  hia 
money  in  foreign  parts,  so  that  his  estate  was  conveyed  to 
his  cousin,  sir  Thomaa  Dereham.  Dereham  abbey  is  nearly 
a  mile  sonth  of  the  parish  church.  The  old  gate-boose  or 
tower  is  still  standing  and  entire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI. :  it  is  of  brick,  embattled, 
at  each  comer  rises  an  octangular  tower,  with  quoins  of 
freestone,  and  over  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  a  ddeid  axmrt^ 
three  bueh^  keadM  eaioeed.  Or.:  the  buck's  head  in  base 
was  pierced  with  a  crosier-staff,  and  was  the  anns  of  the 
abbey.  This  staff  haa  been  cut  out  some  time  past,  but  in 
the  bow  window  of  the  room  over  the  arch,  it  still  stands, 
painted  in  the  glass.  The  common  seal  of  the  abbey,  was, 
in  1420,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  red  wax — the  Virgin  Mary 
standing  under  an  arch,  holding  in  her  arms  the  child  Jesas; 
over  her  head,  a  star ;  and  on  each  side  oi  her,  an  angel 
with  a  palm  branch ;  the  legend — SigtUum  abbatis  et  eomr- 
veniui  See,  Marie  de  Derkam.  On  each  side  of  this  elegant 
gate  or  tower,  adjoining  to  it,  sir  Thomas  Dereham,  the 
envoy  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1697,  bnslt  a  kmg,  stately, 
and  lofty  wing,  with  a  quadrangle  and  a  cloister  on  the  south 
side,  containing  many  grand  rooms,  galleries,  &c*:  these 
were  fitted  up  in  the  Italian  style.  In  a  wainscotted  pariMir 
are  the  arms  of  Dereham,  Vere  Goddard,  Denver,  Anderton, 
Fincham,  Audley,  Lovel,  Catlyn,  Repps,  Ouybon,  Carvile, 
Hamersley,  Montford,  Gawsel,  Pratt,  HeaUi,  Penniston, 
Painell,  Scott,  Booth,  Haltoft,  and  Bennet.  This  magnifi- 
cent seat  became  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Montrath. 

In  this  parish,  south  of  the  town,  near  the  fens,  is  a 
farm  house,  called  Barsale,  accounted  formerly  a  lordship. 
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The  ioim  takes  its  name  firom  the  British  word,  Dwr-^oater^ 
heing  near  the  fens,  and  the  river  Wissey.  Thus,  Dur-ham, 
Der-by,  &c»  There  were  two  churches  in  this  town,  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Peter :  the  former  of  these  is  the  one  now 
standing,  and  west  of  this  church  is  the  churchyard ;  the 
site  of  that  of  St.  Peter  may  be  perceived.  In  a  small 
panel,  on  the  summit  of  the  present  church,  is  the  por- 
traiture of  St.  Andrew  painted  on  the  glass.  The  church  is 
a  single  pile,  built  of  flint  and  other  stone,  in  length  about 
fifty-two  feet  and  in  breadth  about  twenty ;  with  a  chancel 
thirty-three  feet  long  and  twenty  broad,  covered  with 
thatch*  At  die  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  large  round 
tower  of  stone  found  in  the  neighbouring  pits,  called  rag 
stone ;  and  on  that,  on  the  decay  of  the  old  tower  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.  iiras  raised  an  octangular  one  of  brick 
embattled,  and  coped  with  freestone.  On  the  summit  is  a 
cap  or  cover,  with  a  weathercock :  the  tower  has  four  large 
modem  bells.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Derehanr, 
esq.,  who,  it  is  said,  left  £3.  per  annum  to  West  Dereham, 
and  £2.  per  annum  to  Crimplesham  poor,  which  was  paid 
till  sir  Thomas  Dereham,  who  rebuilt  the  abbey,  refused  to 
pay  it.  Against  the  same  wall  is  a  beautiful  monument  of 
marble,  worked  at  FkMrenoe,  with  a  shield,  Dereham 
impaling  Vere  Ooddard  &c.  Against  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  inclosed  in  iron  rails,  is  a  monument  of  mar- 
ble and  alabaster  rising  to  the  top  of  the  wall :  on  the 
summit  is  guUi  a  chewan  between  three  mnUete,  Or, ;  the 
crest,  a  hawk  on  the  hare  for  Soame:  on  the  comiee,  a 
Cupid  mourning,  with  two  lamps.  On  a  base  of  veined 
marbl^  stands  the  figure,  in  alabaster,  of  Col.  Soame  in 
armour,  '^  the  workmanship  of  an  eminent  Italian  carver, 
from  a  curious  picture."  On  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

''  In  a  vault  near  this  place  lies  the  body  of  the  bononrable  colonel 
Edmund  Soame,  of  Derham  Orange,  in  this  parish,  son  of  Edmund 
Soame,  of  London,  merchant,  and  Mary,  his  wife ;  which  Edmund 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  sir  WiUiam  Soame,  of  Thnrlow  hall,  in  Suffolk, 
and  she  the  dnnghter  of  Simon  Middletoo,  of  Hachney,  in  the  coanty 
of  Middlesex,,  esquire.  In  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  he  went  a  volunteer  into  the  wars  of  Ireland,  and  to  their  ma- 
jesties' and  country's  services  dedicated  the  revenues  of  a  plentiful 
estate  which  he  inherited,  and  having  a  captain's  commission  given 
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him  behsTed  himself  in  all  the  wan,  daring  the  reign  of  that  king, 
with  socli  eminent  coorage  aod  fidelity,  tliat  when  Qaeen  Anne  came 
to  the  crown,  her  majesty  first  rewarded  him  with  a  lientenant- 
colonel'd  commission,  and  afterwards  with  the  command  of  a  regiment; 
and  l>eing  by  his  sovereign  sent  on  an  expedition  into  Spain,  he  died 
as  he  was  going,  at  Torbay,  bi  Devonshire,  September  8, 1706,  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  age ;  being  thus  immaturely  cut  off  when  he  was  in 
parsnit  of,  and  ready  to  l>e  rewarded  with,  the  highest  military  hononrs. 
in  the  time  of  peace,  and  daring  the  recess  of  arms,  he  was  several 
years  a  representative  in  parliament  for  the  ancient  boroagh  of  Thet- 
ford,  in  this  connty,  wliere  he  approved  himself  to  be  as  trae  and 
faithful  a  patriot  in  tlie  senate-hoase  as  he  was  a  brave  and  honourable 
commander  in  the  field/' 

In  the  same  vault  lies  the  body  of  his  only  sister,  Margaret 
Green,  who  died  August  10, 1710^  relict  of  Giles  Green,  esq. 
according  to  her  desire,  she  was  buried  between  her  husband 
and  her  brother ;  and  in  her  last  will  requested  her  executrix 
to  erect  this  monument. 

William  and  John  Milsop,  in  1060,  gave  each  £20.  with 
which  a  town  close,  in  Whintoft  Field,  was  purcha^,  con- 
taining two  acres  and  a  half,  which  let  at  two  pounds  per 
annum,  and  was  given  to  the  poor.  Gregory  Lovel,  esq.  gave 
by  will  £600.  with  which  land  was  bought,  at  Upwell,  in  this 
hundred,  let  at  about  thirty  pounds  per  annum ;  he  appointed 
a  sermon  to  be  preached  m  this  church  on  Lady-day,  Mid- 
summer, and  St.  Thomas'  day,  by  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
and  40s.  for  each  sermon,  to  be  paid  to  him ;  the  rest  to 
the  most  necessitous  poor. 

In  1706.  Mrs.  Green,  of  Dereham  Grange,  gave  a  lar|^e 
silver  flagon,  and  inclosed  the  communion  table  with  decent 
rails  and  banisters. 

West  Dereham  abbey  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  by  Hubert  Walter,  then  dean  of  York  (1163).  It  was 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  regular  canons 
of  the  premonstratension  order,  who  were  to  pray  for  his 
own  soul,  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  Ralph  de 
Gianville,  justiciary  of  England  (who  had  the  care  of  hii 
education),  and  Berta,  his  wife, 

HuBBRT  Walter  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  bred 
up  under  the  famous  lord  chief  justice  Gianville.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hervey  Walter,  brother  of  Theobald  Walter, 
chief  butler  of  Ireland,  from  whom  the  noble  family  of 
Butler,  duke  of  Ormond,  is  descended.  The  first  pre- 
ferment in  the  church  we  find  him  possessed  of,  was  a 
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fourth  pai*t  or  portion  of  the  church  of  Felminghaniy  in 
this  county.  Alter  this,  he  was  dean  of  York,  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  legate  to  the  pope,  lora  chancellor, 
and  chief  justice  of  England :  no  clergyman  before  or  after 
him  had  so  great  a  power  and  authority,  and  no  man  ever 
used  it  with  greater  prudence  and  moderation.  He  was 
prime  minister  to  the  kings  Richard  I.  and  Johta  :  from  the 
latter  he  had  a  nant  of  the  custody  of  the  castle  and  forest  of 
Windsor.  In  the  first  of  king  John  was  granted  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  West  Dereham  a  weekly  market,  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  an  annual  fair  for  four  da^s ;  viz.  on  St.  Mat- 
thew's and  the  three  following  days,  with  toll,  stallage,  and 
all  liberties  belonging  to  a  market  and  fair ;  dated  at  West- 
minster, June  10.  John  gave  also  many  other  grants  and 
privileges  to  this  abbey.  Sir  William  Howard,  the  famous 
judge,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  among  many  other 
grants,  gave  lands  in  Terrington  and  Tilney  to  this  abbey, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  of  Edwai^  I.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 
the  seal  of  the  abbey  was  a  dexter-hand  holding  a  croiser 
erect:  alluding  probably  to  their  founder,  Hubert  Walter; 
In  the  fourteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bailiff  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely  had  orders  to  distrain  on  the  abbot  of  West  Dereham, 
Paul  de  Tilney,  holding  a  fishery  at  March,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  by  knight's  service  of  that  bishop ;  five  pounds  being 
then  due,  and  two  shillings  for  relief.  At  the  dissolution 
he  surrendered  the  abbey,  obtained  a  pension  from  the 
crown  of  £66.  ld«.  4d.  per  annum,  and  in  1544  was  insti- 
tuted rector  of  Boughton :  he  died  in  1548.  At  the  disso- 
lution several  of  the  canons  of  this  house  were  found  guilty 
of  the  most  shameful  incontinence. 

The  very  esUensive  town  of  West  Dereham  is  situate 
between  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Lynn  to  Newmarket 
and  the  marsh  grounds.  The  church  standi  on  an  eminence 
which  commands  a  vast  prospect  over  the  level  of  fens 
into  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  and  the  magnificent  seat 
called  Dereham  Abbey,  is  beautifully  environed  with  wood 
and  water ;  it  is  four  miles  from  Downham,  twelve  from 
Lynn  Regis,  and  three  from  Stoke  Ferry. 

Died,  at  Rome,  in  1793,  sir  Thomas  Dereham,  of 
Dereham  Abbey,  hart.,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  belonging  to  the  English  nation.     He  was  son  of 
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sir  Richard  Derebam,  by  lady  Villers,  eldest  daughter  of 
viBCount  PurbeCk ;  and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  th^ 
late  duke  of  Tuscany.  Besides  a  fine  picture  to  the  eheTu- 
tier  de  St.  George,  and  other  legacies,  he  left  a  considerable 
sum  t6  the  college  JDe  Propaganda^  for  two  English  students 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  England.  Genii*.  Mag, — In  January, 
181 3,  died,  at  West  Dereham,  Mr.  T.  Armstrong,  in  the  101st 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  clerk  of 
the  parish. 

DOWNHAM.  Forty-two  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.2044.~ 
Here  are  the  manors  of  the  abbot  of  Ramsey,  Ingoldesthorpe, 
and  Bardolph.  This  town  is  written  Duneham  in  Domesday 
book,  and  by  old  writers  is  called  Downham  Market,  and 
Downham  Hithe.  Sir  H.  Spelman  says  that  the  market  was 
of  great  antiquity,  being  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  principal  manor  here,  with  the  whole  hundred;  was 
given  by  king  Edgar  to  Ramsay  abbey,  in  Huntingdonshire. 
By  Henry  III.  the  abbot  was  invested  with  authority  to  try 
and  execute  malefactors,  at  '*  his  gallows  of  Downham.*' 
The  town  is  seated  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  Ouse,  over 
which  and  the  fens  it  has  an  extensive  prospect,  and  takes 
its  name  from  its  site,  a  ham,  or  dwelling,  on  a  dten,  down,  or 
hill.  Downham  is  an  agreeable  town,  remaikably  pleasant 
and  healthy,  well  paved,  has  a  good  maiket  on  Saturdays 
and  Mondays,  is  well  supplied  with  fish  and  fowl  from  the 
neighbouring  fens,  and  has  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  with 
a  turnpike  leading  to  Outwell,  Wisbech,  &c.  The  Ouse  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Cam  at  Danver  sluices  (a  noble 
piece  of  stone-work),  and  tiiose  of  the  Nyne  at  Salter's  Load 
sluice^  after  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  German  sea,  at 
Lynn.  It  is  recorded,  by  Hollinshed,  that  in  1668  seventeen 
monstrous  fishes,  measuring  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven 
feet  in  length,  were  caught  at  Ouse  or  Downham  bridge.  The 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  except  the  parts  lying 
near  the  marshes,  is  in  part  light  sand,  and  in  part  clay ; 
and  the  sand  pits  have  beautiful  veins  of  different  colours. 
Here  are  bowling-greens  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  post-office  shuts  at  three  o'clock.  Near  to  the  bridge 
was  a  market  kept  for  butter,  every  Monday,  where,  in 
the  height  of  the  summer  and  spring,  some  ttiousands  of 
firkins    were    annually  bought    by  factors   and    sent    by 
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Water  to  Cambridgey  and  from  thence  to  London  by  land 
carriage ;  and  this  Downham  butler  is  there  called  Cambridge 
batter.  But  this  article  is  now  taken  for  sale  to  Swaffham. 
It  is  saidy  from  good  authority,  that  90»000  firhins  have 
gone  from  hence  in  <Mie  year  by  water  to  London^  via  Cam« 
bridge. — Gcmgh^s  Camden^  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

A  descendant  of  l<xd  Bardolph,  in  the  thirty-second  of 
Henry  VI.  leased  the  bridge  here  at  a  rent  of  13s.  4d.  per 
annum^  the  parties  being  obliged  to  keep  it  in  rq)air,  and 
to  take  the  accustomed  tolls,  from  which  all  the  tenants, 
farmers,  residents,  &c.  of  the  said  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Stow  Bardolph  were  exempt.  Dr.  Badgcroft,  master  ct 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  left  by  will  £100.  to  this  town  to 
clothe  the  poor,  provide  fuel,  &c.  with  which  land  is  pur- 
chased. The  church,  is  a  neat  building,  situate  on  a  rising 
ground,  the  ascent  to  which,  on  the  north-west,  is  by  a  flight 
of  brick  steps,  and  on  the  south  by  a  g^dual  rising,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  lime  trees,— consists  of  a  nave,  a 
north  and  south  aisle,  built  of  rag  stone  and  covered  with 
lead  ;  at  the  west  end  stands  a  low  four-square  tower,  em- 
battled, and  with  buttresses,  quoins,  ^(rc.  of  freestone ;  upon 
this  is  erected  a  small  spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  in 
which  are  &ve  bells.  The  vault  of  the  nave  is  supported  by 
pillars,  forming  ten  arches ;  the  roof  is  of  oak ;  and  at  the 
west  end  is  a  neat  gallery  veneered.  Here  is  an  ancient 
octangular  font,  with  a  shield  on  each  aag^,  viz.  two  arrows 
im  itMrep  wiik  a  crown  over  them,  to  set  forth  the  shield  of 
St.  Edmund;  three  eeedUope,  St.  James;  a  croM,  St.  George; 
two  9wordi  in  Balttre,  St.  Paul ;  a  ealiire,  St.  Andrew ;  two 
heye  in  sa/^f  re,  St.  Peter ;  a  crom,  with  two  spears  in  saltiret 
with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  the  head  of  the  cross,  our  Saviour's 
shield ;  the  other  is  obscure.  In  the  nave  hangs  on  a  piece 
of  iron-work  a  glass  or  chrystal  branch  with  eight  sochets. 
This  nave  is  in  length  about  sixty-two  feet,  and  in  breadth, 
with  the  two  aisles,  about  forty-five.  The  chancel  is  came- 
rated  and  covered  with  reed ;  it  is  in  length  about  thirty-four, 
and  in  breadth  about  sixteen  feet.  Against  the  north  wall 
is  a  stone  with  thb  inscription : 

**  Radulphus  Harb,  BaroD,  hviiis  teed  msteriun  ex  pio  erga 
Beam  nee  minus  benevolo,  erga-rectorem  affectn  liber^  tappeditavit 
anno  Dom.  1702." 

Contiguous   to  the  church  were  formerly  some  monastic 
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bm4diHg;»y  )>articularly  a  priory  of  Benedictiilft  monksi 
Downham  is  twelve  milea  from  Lynn,  Uiirty-five  from  Cam- 
bridge, thiiteen  from  Wisbech,  and  fourteen  from  Swaffham^ 
Near  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  opposite  to  Downham,  stood 
an  old  hermitage,  or  cell,  probably  founded  by  lord  Banlolph. 
The  fairs  are  held  on  February  3,  May  8,  and  November  13, 
Died,  at  Downham,  in  May,  1807,  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive drinking,  Martin  King,  some  time  boots  at  the  Castle  inn, 
Downham.  He  was  under  four  feet  in  height,  and  was  for- 
merly shewn  as  a  dwarf. 

Zachary  Clarke,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
died  at  Downham,  in  August,  1815.  He  established  a 
free-school  on  Dr.  Beirs  system,  and  annually  distributed 
provisions,  money,  and  firing  to  the  poor  of  Downhan  and 
two  or  three  neighbouring  villages ;— indeed  his  whole  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Observing  that  various  charitable  dona- 
tions were  often  misapplied,  he,  at  a  very  great  expense, 
collected  and  printed  '*  An  Account  of  the  difierent  Charities 
belonging  to  the  Poor,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.'*  1812,  7s. 
8vo.  By  his  exertions  many  legacies  that  had  been  impro- 
perly applied,  or  entirely  neglected,  have  been  recovered 
and  distributed  agreeably  to  the  vrills  of  the  donors. 

FINCHAM.  Thirty-seven  miles.  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Michael.  P.  708. — In  Domesday-book,  Phincham;  it  takes 
its  name  from  being  seated  in  low  meadows — hence  FincA-ley, 
Finchtn-heXd,  &c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Comb,  Boneiield, 
Newland,  Newhall,  Neleshall,  Fareswell,  Curple,  Grand- 
court  and  Talbot,  Littlewell,  Fincham,  Bumham  or  Bron- 
ham,  Brothers,  and  Bainard  Halls. — Fincham  St.  Martin's 
is  a  large,  regular,  well-built  church,  of  flint,  boulder,  &c. ; 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  very  lofty  four-square  tower 
of  flint,  with  quoins  and  battlements  of  freestone  neatly 
worked  on  the  buttresses;  and  also  on  the  embattlements  may 
be  seen  the  arms  of  Fincham,  the  founders  or  benefactors 
uf  this  pile.  In  the  tower  hang  four  bells ;  on  the  least  is 
this  inscription,  '*  Saneta  Maria  ora  pro  Roots'*;  and  on  the 
tenor,  "  ViventU  mitere  Pater  Omnipoten$  miserere"  The 
latter  bell  was  used  on  the  death  of  any  person,  and  called 
the  soul  peal  or  passing  bell.  The  roof  of  this  church  is  of 
good  oak,  supported  by  principals,  on  the  heads  of  which  are 
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mngels,  and  monks  in  their  cowls  and  habits,  but  with  facea 
of  daemons  and  furies.  The  vault  of  the  nave  is  supported 
by  ten  arches,  five  on  each  side,  with  a  like  number  of  win* 
dows  over  them.  The  body  of  the  nave  is  ornamented  with 
emblematical  designs  of  the  date  of  the  church.  The  nave  is 
in  length  eighty-three  feet  by  forty-three,  including  aisles. 
On  one  of  the  gpravestones  is  the  portraiture  of  a  woman  in 
her  shroud  with  her  hands  across,  but  the  legend  has  va^ 
nished.  On  another  stone  is  an  effigy  of  a  woman  in  her 
shroud,  the  legend  remaining ;  by  the  incision  of  the  stone 
it  appears  that  here  was  also  the  portraiture  of  a  man  in  his 
shroud,  between  his  two  wives ;  part  of  tiie  figure  of  the 
other  woman  was  preserved  in  the  chest.  Here  were  also 
several  shields,  brasses,  &c.  which  are  now  gone.  Blomefield 
mentions,  "  The  large  stone  font,*  which  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  with  a  four-square  bason  of  a  yard 
square.  On  the  south  side  or  square  are  the  figures  of  three 
men,  under  three  arches  of  stone,  in  a  very  rude  and  antique 
dress :  on  the  west  side  is  something  resembling  a  crib  or 
manger  and  a  child  therein,  over  that  two  heads  (like  oxen) 
but  broken,  also  above  them  something  like  a  star,  to  set 
forth  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Wise  Men  with  their 
offerings;  on  this  square  are  also  two  figures,  one  much 
broken,  the  other  like  an  ancient  druid,  probably  to  repre- 
sent John  the  Baptist :  on  the  north  side  is  the  figure  of  a 
bishop  in  his  robes,  with  a  mitre  and  crosier  staff,  and  is 
likely  to  represent  St.  Aug^ustine,  the  apostle  of  the  English ; 
the  second  figure  is  like  that  of  a  priest  in  a  pulpit  or  desk, 
and  the  third  figure  is  obscure :  on  the  east  siae  is  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  another  figure  not  to  be  ieen  ! — ^the  font  here 
is  joined  to  a  pillar."  Thus  Mr.  Blomefield ;  but  this  de- 
scription, says  Mr.  Oough,  is  erroneous.  "The  figures  on 
the  south  side  may  not  be  easily  explained,  unless  we  suppose 
the  middle  one,  on  the  west,  represents  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion, and  then  these  three  figures  will  be  the  soldiers,  guard- 
ing the  sepulchre.  What  Blomefield  takes  for  the  manger 
oxen's  heads,  and  star,  is  now  too  indistinct ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  baptism, 
and  resurrection,  might  be  introduced  on  this  font,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Fall  exhibited  on  the  east  side,  where  the 
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blank  HMce  nay  have  oontaiiied  the  tree  and  serpent.  The 
north  race  cleariy  exhibits  the  Baptiam  of  Christ  and  the 
descent  of  the  dove  over  him ;  the  Inahop  at  one  side  may 
be  St.  Nicholas^  the  patron  of  children,  and  the  figure  oa 
the  other,  St.  John  Uie  Baptist.  This  font  has  evidently 
been  raised  on  a  more  modem  pedestal.  The  next  varia- 
tion I  take  to  be  the  hexagonal  or  octangular  form,  on  a 
shaft  of  the  like  shape,  the  upper  part  divided  ipto  com- 
partments, adorned  with  quatre&ys  nUad  with  coats  of  ar- 
mour, initials,  roses,  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  instrumeats 
of  the  passion,  merchants*  marks,  busts  of  angels,  symbols 
of  the  evangelists,  and  other  devices ;  and  the  lower  part 
or  shaft,  with  apostles  er  saints  in  niches."  ArckiBoioj^^ 
vol.  X.  p.  190.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  an 
ascent  to  an  altar;  and  in  the  east  window  is  the  effigy  of 
s<mie  abbess  or  saint,  with  her  crosier  staff  and  crown. 
The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  similarly  constructed 
and  embelli^ed ;  and  in  the  east  window,  when  Blome- 
Ifiield  wrote  his  account,  were  the  efl^ies  of  Mary,  sumamed 
Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  with  her  two  little  children 
by  her  side,  St.  John  and  St.  James ;  John  in  a  blue  gown, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  cup  with  a  dragon  issuing  out  of  it,  and 
James  in  a  green  gown,  with  an  esodlop  shell  in  his  hand. 
The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  screen,  over 
which  are  painted  the  Commandments  and  the  king*s  arms. 
The  chancel  is  thirty-one  feet  in  length  by  nineteen.  On 
the  pulpit  is  painted,  **  Gregory  Watson,  servant  to  the 
rig^t  worshipful  sir  Francis  Gawdye,  knt.,  made  this  at  his 
own  charge,  anno  Domini  1004."  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  vestry  covered  with  lead,  and  in  the  wail  a 
niche.  On  the  tenth  of  October,  13M,  this  church  was 
appropriated  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich  to  the  monastery  of 
Shouldam,  and  a  vicarage  was  settled :  the  vicar  was  to  have 
a  convenient  dwelling  and  ten  pounds  per  annum ;  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  to  nominate  and  to  have  a  pension  of  twenty- 
fouf  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  prior  was  to  present  the 
vicar:  the  latter  was  taxed  at  seven  marks  and  a  half  per 
annum,  and  the  prior  and  convent,  for  th^r  tenths,  99$.  4d. 
per  annum.  In  1854  William,  bishop  of  Norwich,  appro- 
priated the  altarage,  the  tithes  of  hay,  wool,  milk,  flax,  and 
hemp,  chickens,  colts,  lambs,  pigs,  &c.,  and  one  hundred 
shillmgs  per  annum,  to  the  vicar. 
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The  town  of  Fincham  was  indoaed  bv  aet  of  parlianient 
«boiU  the  year  1774,  being  one  of  the  first  of  the  incloeed 
towns  ie  this  hundred,  wad  is  stated  to  have  been  very 
mgfMftlly  un|»oved  thneby;  for,  in  1781,  the  rents  of  the 
dtferent  owners  were  nearly  doubled,  the  small  cottages 
feceiYed  a  great  addition  of  land,  and  the  .growth  of  tur- 
nips and  clover,  which  were  never  cultivated  before,  em- 
ployed all  the  hands  which  before  weie  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  towns  for  a  living.  The  town  of  Findiam  is  situated 
on  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Swaffham,  seven  miles 
and  a  half,  to  Downham  five  and  a  half,  and  is  a  place  of 
some  trafiic.  The  deanery  of  Fincham  is  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Norfolk,  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Hie  deans  were 
always  collated  by  the  bish<^  of  that  see — the  last  dean 
occurs  in  1618.  This  town  gives  name  to  a  deanery,  called 
from  it  the  deanery  of  Fincham,  which  includes  the  whole 
hundred  and  a  hal/  of  Clackclose.  A  mansion,  now  occu- 
pied as  a  farm-house  in  this  parish,  built  about  the  reign  of 
of  Edward  IV.,  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  revived 
Xzrecian  style  in  domestic  architecture,  in  a  circular  entrance 
to  the  hall,  which  entrance  has  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  gateway  of  Caius  College, 
Cambndge.  The  Rev.  Rolwrt  Forby,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Fincham,  was  the  author  of  "A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  on  some  Passages  in  the  Reports  of  two  Speeches 
said  to  have  been  addressed  by  his  Lordriup  to  the  Church 
MissionaryAssociation  and  the  Bible  Society'*.   1816.  8vo. 

FODI>£RSTON  (or  Fo$i<m).—A  small  village  on  the 
London  road  to  Lynn,  called  Foston  Gap:  written  Fodeston 
and  Fodesthorpe  in  Domesday-book.  The  chief  lordship 
was  in  the  church  of  Ely.  Resisting  the  claim  of  one  of 
the  Conqueror's  lords,  the  church  maintmined  her  right, 
and  the  prior  of  Ely  was  lord,  and  so  continued  to  the 
dissolution,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Ely,  where  it  continues.  Here  was  formerly  a  church, 
of  which  there  are  not  now  any  renmins :  it  was  a  rectory, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  situate  dose  on  the  west  side 
of  the  turnpike-road,  near  the  ninety-fifth  milestone  frcnt 
London. 

FORDHAM.    Thirty-six  miles.    St.  Mary.    P.  196.-^ 
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This  Tillage,  two  miles  from  Denver,  lies  east  of  the  great 
Onse,  and  north  of  the  riyer  Wissey.  Here  is  a  causeway 
oyer  the  fenny  ground  to  Hilgay,  often  overflowed,  but 
fordable,  from  which  the  village  probably  todc  its  name. 
The  old  church  was  a  small  pile,  which  falling  down  was 
rebuilt  in  1730.  This  town  lies  on  the  turnpike-road  from 
Downham  and  Lynn  to  Ely,  Cambridge,  and  London. 

SnarekaU  was  a  village  in  the  Confessor's  time,  nothing 
of  which  now  remains  but  part  of  an  old  hall,  now  a  farm- 
house, east  of  Fordham. 

HILGAY  (Eiigey  or  Helgay).  Forty-two  miles.  All 
Saints.  P.  9^. — ^A  village  on  a  hill,  surrounded  with  water 
and  fens,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Wissey,  near  its 
fall  into  the  Ouse.  The  churoh  consists  of  two  aisles,  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  a  tower,  built  at  the  west  end  of  rag- 
stone,  in  which  are  five  bells.  Against  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  mural  monument,  with  the  small  effigies  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  child,  all  on  their  knees,  with  a  desk  before 
them,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Howe  and  his 
wife,  1692  and  4.  The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  has  been 
curiously  painted  with  the  arms  of  many  benefactors.  In 
the  north  aisle,  in  a  window,  was  the  portraiture  of  a  knight 
in  armour,  kneeling,  with  the  arms  of  Kerdiston,  and  that 
of  his  lady,  with  an  crate  for  them.  The  village  of  Hilgay 
stands  on  an  eminence  by  the  great  level,  called  Bedford  level : 
the  turnpike-road  from  Lynn  to  Cambridge  runs  through  the 
town. — Here  are  the  manors  of  Wood  Hall,  Massingham  or 
Curteys,  and  Modeney  priory ;  the  former  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Wrays,  and  of  a  daughter  of  the  celebroted 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

MARHAM  (a/tosCHBRRTMARHAM).  Thirty-four  miles. 
Holy  Trinity.  P.  678. — So  called  from  a  large  marsh  or 
mo<Hr  near  it,  which,  being  often  overflowed,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  ttiere^  At  the  grand  survey,  this  village 
appears  to  have  been  the  capital  lordship  of  the  church  of 
Ely.  The  abbey  manor  here  was  held  by  the  earls  Warren, 
of  the  same  church;  and  in  the  first  of  king  John,  there 
was  a  suit  between  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Hamlin  Plan- 
tagenet,  earl  of  Warren,  when  the  latter  acknowledged  it 
to  belong  to  the  see  of  Ely;   and  the  bishop  granted  the 
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earl  and  his  heirs  to  hold  it  of  that  see.  The  produce  of  it 
was  set  apart  as  a  farm,  and  appointed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers.  There  were  formerly  two  churches  at 
Marham— one  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  other  to  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  the  last  is  still  standing,  and  has  a  nave  with 
a  south  aisle,  and  a  chancel,  of  rag-stone,  with  a  lofty 
square  tower  of  flint  stones.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
lie  several  marble  gravestones  for  the  Shouldhams,  &c.;  their 
inscriptions,  shields  of  brass,  &c.  are  all  gone.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a  large  altar  tomb,  with  the  statue 
of  a  man  in  complete  armour,  a  Hon  eouchant,  at  his  feet, 
and  also  an  effigy  of  his  wife — both  are  of  chalk  stone, 
painted  over,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John 
Steward  and  his  wife,  1604.  Sir  Robert  Steward,  of  this 
family,  is  said  to  have  encountered  a  lion  in  France,  and 
his  sword  being  broken  in  the  engagement,  he  seized  on  a 
staff,  and  with  that  slew  the  savage  beast,  for  which  action 
the  French  king  gave  him  the  bearing  of  the  lion  and  ragged 
staff.*  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  stood  in  the  close,  near 
to  the  vicar*s  house,  the  site  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  by 
the  wall  of  flint  in  some  places.  It  was  standing  in  1428. 
Sir  Ralph  Hare,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  presented  it  to  the 
rectories  of  this  church  in  1616 ;  and  gave  to  the  masters, 
fieUows,  and  scholars^  of  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge^ 
and  their  successors,  all  the  rectory,  parsonage,  and  church 
of  Marham,  in  this  county,  with  all  its  rights,  &c.,  glebe 
lands,  tithes  of  com  and  hay,  and  advowson  of  the  vicarage : 
the  masters  and  fellows  to  employ  the  profits  for  three  years, 
for  the  new  erecting  a  spacious  library  there,  and  the  over- 
plus money  to  go  towards  the  maintenance  of  thirty  of  the 
poorest  and  best-disposed  scholars ;  the  bequest  is  dated 
April  13, 1623.  In  the  field  of  Marham,  east  of  the  vicar*s 
house,  is  Chapel  hill,  and  a  clay  pit,  where  a  hermit  had 
his  station.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlake. 
— This  village  contains  between  four  and  five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  one  half  consists  of  commons 
and  fold-course  lands ;  is  remarkable  for  its  produce,  and 
for  plenty  of  game ;  and  the  smeethe  or  fold-course  is  per- 
haps the  largest  and  finest  piece  of  grass  turf  in  the  county,. 
In  the  Houghton  sporting  seascm,  the  two  first  weeks  of 

•  8««  Arckitoicglu,  vol.  Iv.  p<  17«,  nHb  a  pUic. 
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February  and  Norember,  coiuiderable  matches,  for  miming 
with  greyhounds  of  the  most  exceUent  breed,  are  made  by 
the  sporting  gentlemen  of  this  county.  The  hues  ace 
also  the  strongest  and  best  rutuners  in  the  kingdom;  and 
the  lords  of  the  manors,  by  special  order,  prohibit  coursing 
and  hare  hunting  at  these  two  seasons  of  the  year. — ^Here 
fire  the  manors  of  the  Abbey,  Relets  and  Denhams,  Should- 
hams  ;*  Westacre  priory.  Old  hall,  and  the  abbey  and  nun- 
nery of  Mareham :  this  latter  stood  a  little  westward  of  the 
present  church  of  Mareham  (the  common  way  or  road  only 
being  between  them),  in  a  large. pasture  dose,  inclosed  with 
walls  of  clunch,  or  chalk-stone.  In  the  said  close  is  a  farm- 
house with  large  barns,  built  probably  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey.  The  most  remarkable  building  now  remaining 
is  a  very  lofty  wall  of  clunch-stone,  running  east  and  west, 
in  length  about  seventy-three  feet ;  this  was  the  south  wall 
of  the  church  or  chi4»el  of  the  said  abbey ;  near  the  summit 
of  this  wall  were  four  oval  windows.  The  whole  length  of  the 
chapel  was  about  ninety-nine  feet,  the  breadth,  about  thirty. 

RYSTON.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  25.— 
Called  also  We»t  Ryston.  The  church  stands  in  a  field  by 
itself,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ryston  hail,  is  a  single 
pile,  and  has  a  small  four-square  tower.  On  the  pavement 
lies  a  marble  stone,  to  the  memory  of  sir  Roger  Pratt,  who 
died  in  1684 ;  and  against  the  north  wall  an  altar  monu- 
ment, on  which  lies  the  statue  of  a  lady  at  full  length,  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  supporting  her  head  with  her  right 
hand,  which  rests  on  a  cushion.  The  body  of  the  monu- 
ment is  ornamented  with  flowers,  fruit,  i&c.,  and  is  to  the 
memory  of  lady  Pratt,  whose  first  husband  was  sir  Roger 
Pratt.  Ryston  is  a  depopulated  village.  JRm  gives  name 
to  many  towns;  as  Risby,  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  &c. — 
Ryston  hall,  the  residence  of  Edward  Roger  Pratt,  esq.,  is 
a  handsome  modem-built  house,  situated  in  a  park,  beauti- 
fully disposed  with  plantations.  Here  is  West  Ryston  manor 
and  Walpole  hall. 


•  In  the  third  ot  Edward  I.  »ir  WUIUm  Belel,  u  lord,  claiacd  to  hav«  the  M«iae 
Ac.  of  his  teUKntv,  and  "  to  have  batit  a  castle  to  the  king*!  pr^odiee,  and  that  of  bb 
caatle  at  Korwieh;  and  tiMt  If  a  war  ihoold  happen  (wUeh  God  forUd)  the  king*! 
cnemica  mighi  have  reception,  and  destroy  the  conn^  and  the  neigbbonrinc  religions 
hooaaa."  After  this,  sir  Ingelrani  Balet  was  lord ;  he  was  knigbted  in  the  thirty 
foartb  of  Edward  I.,  at  Westminster,  with  Edward,  Uie  king*s  son,  by  baikini* 
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ROXHAM.  Thirty-six  miles.  P.  40.  — (Rochesham,  in 
Domesday-book).  A  little  village  or  hamlet.  Here  was 
frobaUy  a  dmrch  or  c&apel,  Ryston  emm  Roxham  being 
mentioiied  as  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Norwich. 
Here  is  Walpole  hall. 

RUNCTON  (SOUTH),  or  Rmtgim.  Thirty-eight  miles. 
St.  Andrew.  P.  123.  This  village  ia  nomrtimes  called 
RwMtam  Holme. — ^The  abbot  of  Bury  and  his  tenants  had  a 
discharge  from  contributing  to  the  repairs  of  the  gutters, 
banks,  &c.»  between  Gering's  dam  and  Fleming*s  hithe,  in 
Watlington,  as  he  and  his  tenants  of  Runcton  had  no  lands, 
tenemettts,  or  commoo&ge,  in  Watlington ;  dated  Dec.  10, 
anno  24,  Edward  UI.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  of 
Bury,  it  remained  in  the  crown  till  Philip  and  Mary,  who, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  their  reign,  granted  it  lo 
John  Caius,  doctor  of  physic,  and  it  was  given  by  him  to 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  in  which  house  it  still  continues. 
The  church  was  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  of 
Bury,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel ;  at  the  west  end, 
near  a  window  of  the  gable  (there  beil^[;  no  tower),  hangs  a 
small  bell.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  the 
Neves,  the  £dgars»  Ac.  Edmund  Habirgent,  rector  of 
Runcton,  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  lUincton  Holme 
twenty  shillings;  to  the  chapel  of  Holme,  twenty  shillings; 
to  the  chmel  of  Watlington,  twenty  shillings ;  and  gave  a 
purple  doth  for  a  covering  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  I^ofd. 

The  village  of  Runcton  lies  on  the  road  leading  from 
Downham  to  Lynn ;  and  the  church,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence,  is  ruinous.  Here  is  a  ruin,  which  presents  the 
semicireolar  east  end  of  an  ancient  Saxon  church ;  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  one  given  by  St.  Edmund,  in 
the  reign  of  Canute. 

HOLME.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  James.  P.  19B.— 
A  hamlet  belonging  to  Runcton,  and  to  the  lordship  of  the 
abbot  of  Bury,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  low  and  moist  situa- 
tion. The  chapel  of  Holme  has  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
a  marble  gravestone,  but  the  brasses  are  gone ;  it  was  pio- 
bably  to  the  memory  of  Lawrence  Trusbatt,  esq.  This 
chapel  had  anciently  the  privilege  of  burial  and  baptism. 
The  image  of  St.  Christopher  in  this  chapel  is  mentioned  in 
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1442.  Here  are  inBcriptionii  to  the  memories  of  Webb» 
Jenkins,  &c.  Holme  churchyard  is  surrounded  by  the  com- 
mon, and  is  within  a  mile  o^  the  Quse.  Being  annexed  to 
South  Runcton,  it  has  the  same  patron  and  rector. — Here  is 
Titleshale  manor. 

SHOULDHAM.  Thirty-six  miles.  All  Saints.  P.679.— 
So  called  from  a  little  shallow  stream  of  water  which  runs 
through  the  town.  In  Domesday-book  it  is  written  Sculd- 
cham.  Shouldham  All  Saints.  At  this  time  there  is  but 
one  church  standing,  it  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  in  a 
field  ;  on  the  body  of  it  are  two  ovals, — ^in  one  a  dove  was 
painted,  and  in  the  other,  I.  H.  S.  In  the  window  are 
some  remains  of  a  shield,  Weasenham.  On  the  south  side 
is  a  chapel,  dedicated  probably  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  On 
the  top  of  the  west  wall  of  the  churchyard  lie  several  large 
gravestones ;  on  these  are  the  ensignia  of  a  knight  templar, 
— the  cross  pattee  on  the  head  of  a  staff. 

The  site  of  St.  Margarefi  church  is  now  unknown ;  it 
was  standing  in  1519. 

The  town  of  Shouldham  is  situate  about  a  mile  east 
of  the  turnpike-road,  and  is  very  populous  and  exten- 
sive. The  country  round  is  very  open,  and,  excepting  the 
marsh  grounds,  of  a  light  but  fertile  soil.  In  some  old 
writings  the  town  is  called  Market  Shouldham  ;  and  there 
was  a  considerable  grammar  school  here.  In  1462  the 
bishop  granted  to  John  Elvedon,  L.  L.  B.  the  mastership  of 
it.  Here  are  two  fairs  kept  yearly  for  horses,  cows,  ^c,  on 
September  Bth  and  Michaelmas  Day  (O.S.),  t.  e.  September 
19th,  and  October  10th  (N.  S.).  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Shouldham  Priory,  Trusbutts,  and  Colts.  In  1413  John 
Shouldham,  esq.  was  lord  of  this  last-mentioned  manor,  and 
performed  homage  to  the  prior  in  the  chapter-house  of  the 
priory,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  in  these  words :  "  Here  I  become  yeoman  from  this 
4ime  forth,  and  truth  shall  you  bear,  and  never  arm  against 
you  in  land  of  peace  nor  of  war  for  lands  and  tenements 
which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you  by  knight^s  service :  So  help 
me  God,  and  holy  Dom."  This  John  was  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen of  ancient  coat  armour  who  were  returned  to  serve 
Henry  V.  in  his  wars,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

Shouldham  Priory  vi'as  founded  by  Jeffery  Fitzpiers,  earl 
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6f  Essex,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  was  a  person  of  great  power  and  authority,  and 
chief  jnsticiaiy  of  England.  His  death,  which  took  place 
in  1212,  was  said  to  have  hecn  a  general  loss  to  the  whole 
nation :  he  gave  to  this  priory,  in  pure  alms,  to  find  lights 
in  the  church  of  the  priory,  and  wine  to  consecrate  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour,  twelve  shops  with  rooms  over 
them,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  of  Colechurch,  in  London* 
The  priory  ol  Shouldham  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Gilbert. 
This  Gilbert  was  born  at  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
to  which  church  he  was  presented  by  his  father,  and  to 
Terrington,  in  Norfolk.  After  this,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Alexander,  bbhop  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  About  this  time  he  became  exemplary  for  his  piety, 
despising  all  worldly  honours,  &c.,  and  refused  to  be  an 
archdeacon  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L,  and  in  that  reign  began  his  order,  in  the 
following  manner.  Seven  young  virgins,  moved  by  his  de- 
votion, voluntarily  left  the  world,  and  confined  themselves 
in  a  solitary  habitation,  adjoining  to  the  north  wall  of  Sem- 
pringham, submitting  to  his  government  and  direction. 
Their  apartment  had  but  one  door,  which  was  kept  locked, 
and  their  diet  and  relief  they  received  in  at  a  window. 
For  the  assistance  of  these,  Gilbert  appointed  certain  lay- 
sisters  ;  and  for  the  outward  service  of  the  house,  certain 
lay-brothers.  He  also  appointed  clerks  or  canons,  who 
were  to  live  in  a  separate  habitation,  and  never  to  have  any 
access  to  that  of  the  nuns,  unless  for  the  administration  of 
the  four  sacraments,  and  that  before  many  witnesses.  These 
canons  were  of  the  Augustine,  the  nuns,  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  Gilbert  is  celebrated  by  monkish  historians,  who  are 
corroborated  by  Henry  H.,  for  his  great  virtues;  although 
he  could  not  escape  the  scandal  of  some  of  his  lay-brethren. 
He  lived  about  one  hundred  years,  and  died  in  1189.  Being 
afterwards  canonized  his  order  became  ffreat,  and  swelled 
with  singular  privileges.  King  John  took  all  the  houses  of 
this  order,  their  men,  servants,  i^c,  under  his  immediate 
protection,  and  made  them  free  from  toll,  &c.  Pope  Innocent 
absolved  them  from  travelling  above  two  days*  journey  from 
their  priory,  by  order  of  the  see,  of  Rome ;  and  Pope 
Lucius  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tithe.  The 
seal  of  the  priory  bears  the  impress  of  the  Virgin  standing 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  ^ield ;  and  on  the  left,  an  angel 
with  his  right  wing  elevated  above  his  shoalders,  and  the 
left  wing  depressed,  having  a  scroll  before  them,  jwobably 
containing  the  words  of  the  salutation. 

About  a  mile  south-east  of  this  place,  mention  has  been 
made  of  an  antique  hall,  the  soum  part  of  which  was  in 
this  parish,  and  the  north  part  in  that  of  Marham.  This 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  old  family  of  De  Shouldhara, 
lords  of  the  manor. 

SHOULDHAM  THORPE.  Thirty-six  miles.  The  Virgin 
Mary.  P.  306.  In  the  grand  survey,  or  Domesday-book, 
it  is  called  Carboisthorp. — In  the  fifty-fourth  of  Henry  III., 
Walter  de  Thoqie  conveyed  to  Gilbert  de  Thorpe,  two  ca- 
rucates  of  land,  with  lands  in  Bexwell;  and  in  the  eleventh 
of  king  John,  Emma  Belet  sued  Eda  de  Thorpe  for  certain 
customs  and  services,  &c.,  and  for  finding  a  man  three  days 
in  harvest  with  meat  and  drink,  to  preside  over  the  reapers 
with  his  rod  or  wand.  The  church  has  a  nave  and  a  chancel 
covered  with  lead  ;  the  tower,  which  was  at  the  west  end, 
had  three  bells,  but  it  fell  down  in  1724.  Here  is  a  grave- 
stone to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Foston,  and  Maigaiete  his 
wife :  he,  in  1434,  by  will,  gave  twelve  pounds  to  buy  a 
katte  wwit  (whole'  suit)  of  vestments  to  serve  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  our  Blessed  Lady,  **  the  image  of  which  to 
be  new  and  gihed,**^c.  Hereis  also  a  mured  monument  of 
stone,  with  the  effigies  of  three  children,  kneeling ;  and 
over  them,  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lofd"; 
to  the  memory  of  sir  Simon  Felbrig.  Also,  inscriptiona 
to  the  memories  of  the  Stewards,  Dawnes,  and  Godfrey; 
and  against  the  south  wall,  the  efiigy  of  a  man  on  his  knees, 
with  a  desk  before  him,  and  the  shield  of  Butts,  impaling 
Cocket,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Buttsf.  The 
seats  of  the  chancel  are  of  good  oak,  and  carved.  The 
village  of  Shouldham  Thorpe  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill — if  any  ground  in  Norfolk  may  be  so  called — ^near  to  die 
turnpike-road  between  London  and  Lynn. 


SOUTHERY  (or  iSb^ikerfty).  Forty-two  miles.  St.  Maiy. 
P.  663.  —  This  town  has  a  church  covered  with  thatch. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  little  four-square  lower,  of 
rag  and  car-stone,  with  two  beUs.    The  nave  is  separated 
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from  the  ehaBoel  by  an  ancient  wooden  screen.    The  follow- 
ing epitaph  is  upon  a  mural  tablet,  south  of  the  chancel:— 

*'  Her«  re»U  that  iost  and  pioo*  Jane, 
That  e?er  bftted  all  thaf  s  vain ; 
Her  leal  for  Ood  made  her  desire 
T'  have  died  a  martyr  in  the  fire ;  — 
Or  into  tlioiisand  pieces  tmall 
Been  cat  to  honoar  God  with  all. 
Her  life  right  yirtaous,  modest,  sober, 
Ended  the  seventh  day  of  October.    (16S8). 
Her  pnreat  sool  till  the  body  rise 
Enjoys  heaven's  peace  in  paradise : 
Her  virtues,  hid  from  common  sight, 
Enforc'd  her  husband  these  to  write. 

JoHAN  Tyrrbll,  de  Gypping,  in  SufibllK." 

Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Stokes,  Constable, 
and  Tyrrell.  The  town  of  Sonthery  stands  on  a  hilt,  or  land 
island,  surrounded  with  fen  and  marsh  grolinds.  The  road 
from  Lynn  and  Downham  to  Ely,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
passes  through  the  town ;  and  there  is  a  ieny  across  the 
Ouse.    Here  is  the  residence  of  Robert  Martin,  esq. 

STOKE  FERRY.  Thirty-six  miles.  All-Saints.  P.  703. 
This  town,  written  in  Domesday,  Stoches,  stands  on  the 
Wissey,  which  divides  it  from  the  hundred  of  Grimshoe. 
The  principal  part  of  this  town  was  held  at  the  survey 
by  Ralph,  Lord  Bainard,  which  thirteen  freemen  held  in 
soccage,  valued  at  6O9.;  the  fourth  part  of  the  advow- 
son  of  a  church  endowed  with  five  acres,  valued  at  5d., 
and  the  right  of  another  church  endowed  with  twenty- 
seven  acres,  valued  at  27<f.,  which  he  claimed  by  an  ex- 
change. The  tower  falling  in  167B,  beat  down  great  part 
of  the  church.  At  the  west  end  of  the  steeple  was  a  de- 
cayed small  building,  presumed  to  be  the  station  of  an 
hermit.  There  was  a  rectory-house  here,  with  thirty  acres 
of  glebe.  William  Curteys,  chaplain,  by  his  will,  in  1417, 
desires  to  be  bnried  in  the  churchyard  of  All-Saints ;  and 
gives  to  the  ihbric  of  the  ehapei,  2M.,  and  to  that  of  the 
church,  2f.  Stoke  Ferry  is  a  handsome  pleasant  town, 
situate  on  the  Stoke  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  place 
from  the  Ouse ;  eighty-eight  miles  frt>m  London,  and  fourteen 
from  Lynn :  it  is  a  post  town,  and  considerable  business  is 
done  here.    Stoke  Ferry  contains  Cavendish  manor.     Here 
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is  the  seat  of  Charles  Saunders,  esq.,  and  Malham,  the 
residence  of  H.  Viilebois,  esq. 

in  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  III.,  the  prior  had  a  grant 
for  a  market  and  a  fair  in  this  town ;  and  in  the  third  of 
Edward  I.,  the  jury  for  the  hundred  present  the  prior  for 
breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  disturbing  the  passage,  to 
the  great  injury  and  grievance  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bridge  was  erected  here  about  this  time ; 
and  the  old  ferry,  the  profits  of  which  belonging  to  the 
prior  being  set  aside,  he  became  a  considerable  loser.  The 
market  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  Henry  VI. ,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  both  this  and  the  fieiir. 
There  is  now  no  market  held ;  but  the  fair,  for  pedlars'  wares 
and  goods,  is  kept  annually  on  the  sixth  of  December. 

SHINGHAM.  Thirty  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  58.  In 
Domesday-book,*  Scingham. — ^Aboutthe  third  of  Eld  ward  I., 
we  find  by  an  old  parchment  roll,  that  this  village  lay  partly 
in  two  hundreds;  and  that  there  were  sixty  dwelling-houses 
in  the  hundred  of  Clackclose,  and  twenty  in  that  of  Greenhoe. 
The  church  has  no  tower;  but  an  arch  of  stone,  on  the 
summit  of  the  west  gable  end,  held  a  bell.  Instead  of  a 
chancel,  part  of  the  east  end  of  the  structure  is  taken  in 
for  that  purpose,  with  a  screen.  There  belonged  to  it 
twenty  acres  of  glebe,  and  a  house,  now  destroyed.  Near  this 
church  rises  a  fine  spring ;  and  firom  hence  fiows  a  stream 
or  rivulet,  separating  the  hundred  of  Clackclose  from  that 
of  South  Greenhoe,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Wissey. 

STOW  BARDOLPH.  Forty  miles.  Holy  Trinity.  P.  702. 
This  town  was  at  one  time  held  by  the  Hares ;  of  whom 
Sir  Nicholas  Hare  was  twice  chosen  speaker,  master  of 
the  requests  and  the  rolls,  chief  justice  of  Chester,  one  of  the 
privy  council  to  queen  Mary,  and  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  In  1553  he  purchased  the  liberty  of  the  hundr^  of 
Clackclose,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Robert  Hare,  esq.,  his  second  son,  was  clerk  of  the 
pells,  and  some  time  a  member  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge. 
About  1587»  at  the  request  and  exhortation  of  Dr.  Capoott, 
master  of  Carpus  Chrinti  college,  and  vice-chancellor,  he 
collected  in  three  large  volumes,  the  Chancellors  and  Privi- 
leges of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  a  fourth  volume. 
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oontaioing  the  privileges  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  com- 
piled by  him  with  great  labour  and  expense,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  university,  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  their 
public  chest,  with  a  copy  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  another  for  the  registrar;  and  afterwards 
conferred  the  like  favour  upon  Oxford,  to  which  university 
he  was  not  at  all  connected.  He  died  without  issue,  No- 
vember 2,  1611.  Nicholas,  the  nephew,  and  eldest  son  of 
John  Hare,  was  a  bencher  of  the  middle  temple,  and  in 
1589  built  Stow  Hall,  the  manor-house,  at  an  expense  of 
£40,000. ;  also  a  spacious  dormitory,  adjoining  the  chancel 
pf  Stow  church,  for  depositing  the  remains  of  himself  and 
family,  and  died  in  1591. 

Sir  Ralph  Hare,  descended  from  the  above,  was  remark- 
able for  his  extensive  charity  to  the  poor.  In  1603  he 
erected  six  aim -houses  at  Stow,  for  six  poor  persons  bom 
in  the  parish,  or  who  had  resided  there  for  ten  years,  and  en-* 
dowed  them  with  lands  for  ever.  In  his  lifetime  he  gave  by 
deed  to  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge,  dated  April  dO,  1623, 
the  rectory  and  glebe  lands  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of 
Marham,  in  this  hundred,  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage, 
to  be  employed  in  erecting  a  library ;  and  afterwards,  in 
exhibitions  for  thirty  poor  scholars  in  that  college  for  ever. 
He  died  in  August,  1623. 

There  is  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  over 
the  Ouse,  near  to  which  a  fair  is  kept  every  year,  on  the 
Saturday  before  Trinity-Sunday,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  cows,  &c. ;  and  in  the  fens  is  a  good  decoy 
belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  church  consist^ 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  broad  but  low  four-square 
tower,  in  which  hang  five  large  tunable  bells.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  neat  stone  font,  with  a  cover  of  oak  carved  and 
painted,  on  which  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  Hare,  1625 ; 
on  the  summit  is  a  pelican,  vulned.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  is  a  large  gallery,  supported  by  six  wooden  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  altar  has  an  ascent  of  three  steps, 
and  is  railed  in ;  it  was  part  of  the  old  altar  monument  of 
sir  Ralph  Hare,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  which  was  taken  down 
on  the  erecting  that  of  sir  Thomas  Hare,  bart.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel  or  burying-place  of 
the  Hares ;  and  against  the  south  wall  is  a  neat  altar  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  "Radulphi  Hare,  Armigeri,*'  <&c, 
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On  the  north  side,  on  a  white  marble  Atone,  veined,  lies  ther 
itatiie  of  sir  Thomas  Hare,  bart.,  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman, 
his  arm  resting  on  a  cushion,  with  an  inscription '  to  his 
memory ;  «nd  also  several  other  inscriptions  in  poetry,  to 
the  memories  of  the  Hares  and  others,  with  the  following^ 
lines  to'the  memory  of  Hugh  Hare: — 

'*  0eatb,  time,  and  fool  obHvion  doth  deface 
The  goodliest  thiogs  that  now  the  world  doth,  grace. 
Dea£  ends  onr  glory — time  makes  death  forgot — 
Oblivion  all  devoors,  as  they  were  not/' 

In  1622,  sir  Ralph  Hare,  K*B.,  gave  lands  in  Wiggenhall, 
called  John  Lode  and  Walsingham*8  dole,  to  Thomas  Fan- 
shaw,  esq.,  feoffees,  ^c. ;  the  pioiits  to  'be  'for  ever  be- 
stowed, so  as  six  poor  inhabitants  dwelling  in  Stow,  in -the 
aim-houses  built  by  him,  may  have  one  shilling  weekly  given 
to  each  of  them  every  Sunday,  in  the  parish  chureh  of  Stow, 
immediately  after  morning  service — ^the  overplus  of- the  said 
profits  (if  there  be  any)  to  be  bestowed  in  garments  for 
the  said  poor  yearly,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
Messed  Lord. — ^In  this  town,  south  of  the  church,  stands  a 
pile  of  flint  and  brick,  formerly  a  chapel  or  hermitage,  now 
called  the  Pool  House,  and  converted  to  a  farm-house.  Here 
seems  to  have  been  a  gild,  called  the  gild  of  St.  Botolph  of 
Stow  chapel.  Stow  Bardolph  hall  is  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas 
Hare,  hart. ;  it  is  a  stately  mansion,  with  agreeable  gardens 
and  an  extensive  park.  At  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1826, 
was  exhibited  *'  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  by  Theed,  part 
of  a  monument  erected  in  marble,  to  the  memory  of  the 
hon.  lady  Ann  Elizabeth  Hare,  of  Stow  ball,*  Norfolk." — 
Acts  for  draining,  1708  and  1802. 

STRADSETT.  Thirty-six  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  176.— 
Stradsett,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Stiatesata,  at  the 
survey,  had  a  church  endowed  with  thirty  acres  of  land,  &c. 
On  the  screen  of  the  hall  or  manor-house,  are  the  arms  of 
Pigot ;  and  on  the  ridge  tiles  were  pigs  and  ^oaf«,  as  a 
rebus  of  the  name.  At  a  little  hill  on  the  common  of  this 
town,  by  the  road  from  Norwich,  called  ClacJcelosehiil, 
was  the  sherijQF's  turn,  or  hundred  court,  kept.  The  church 

*  See  Hort,  Traiu.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  187,  for  an  accoont  of  the  cultare  of  cartjr  melons, 

by  Mr.  FlanDagan,  at  Stow  Hall. 
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18  BA  ancient  single  fabric^  with  three  bells  in  a  square 
tower.  About  the  tnkklle  of  theTpavement  lies:  a  very  large 
gray  marble  gravestone,  whereon  has  been  a  cross  floral, 
and  At  the  foot  of  it  a  lion  eouditmtf  m  brass :  near  the  nni, 
between  two  fillets  of  the  same  metlili  was- the  inscription, 
all  of  which  is  now  gone,  but  by  the  incisioBs  in  the  stone 
made  to  receive- the;  brass  letters,  it  aiHpearato  have  been  in 
old  French  and  Saxon  characters ;  viz.  "  101.  oust.  damb. 

BMMA.  DE  MOVNAVT.  FBMME.  DB.  DEVX.  BAROKS.  PIBV. 
PAR  SA.  PITIE.  AVEZ.  MERCl.  DE.  SA.  ama'\  This  Emily 
married  first  Richard  Fitzjohn,  and  afterwards,  Roger  dc 
Monte-Alta,  a  lord  of  Castle-Rising.  Near  the  south  window, 
at  the  end  of  the  nave,  was  the  effigy  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
also  an  altar,  a  piscina,  and  a  niche  for  a  statue*  are  still 
visible.  In  the  east  window  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of:  Ely, 
the  arms  of  the  East  Angles  of  Bury  abbey,  and  the  arms  of 
Dereham  Abbey,  in  the,  north  window  is  a  serpent  twisting 
itself  about  the  feet  of  the  dove ;  and  oven  it,  i/t  9$ypen»  mt 
Cobtmba.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Scott, 
Channcy,  Thurston,  Goldsmith,  and  Lathe.  ;The  church 
was  given  in  the  begutning  of  the  reign  of  Denry  HI.  to 
the  abbey  of  .West  Dereham :  the  vioar  had  a  manse,  with 
fifty-four  acres  of  land,,  and  two  of  meadow,  which  the  abbot 
detained  for  himself.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Paradise  and 
Dereham  Abbey.  Stradsett  hall  is  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Philip  Bagge,  esq. 

TOTTENHILL.  Thirty-seven  miles.  P.  348.  — To^  or 
iui  is  the  name  of  a  rivulet.  The  inhabitants  of  this  hamkt 
belong  to  the  parish  of  Westbndge,  and  go  to  that  church. 

UPWELL.      Fifty  miles.     St.  Peter.      P.  1928.;    and 

OUTWELL.    Forty-nine  miles.    St.  Clement.    P.  &66.~ 

The  greater  part  of  these  towns,  with  their  lands,  lie  in  the 

Isle  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  both  the  churches  stand 

in  this  county. 

Upweli,  in  the  fourth  of  King  John,  had  a  market,  of 
which  the  abbot  was  lord.  Henry  VI.  granted  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  &c.,  one  common  and  open  market  weekly,  and  a 
fair  yearly  on  St^.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  day,  at  Upwell,  with 
all  the  profits.  Amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Peter  le  Neve 
Norrov,  was  a  curious  discourse  of  the  marshes  and  fens  in 

F  2  ' 
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Norfolk,  Sa£fblk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  by  Francis  Auddey, 
1604.  In  the  time  of  Adam  de  Boothby,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, Hiere  was  an  indictment  at  Northampton  against 
a  stoppage  of  the  water  at  Upwell,  so  that  the  Nene  could 
not  have  its  course  to  Lynn.  Dugdale  observes,  "  that  the 
Ouse,  whose  current  now  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by 
Lynn,  passed  in  king  John's  time  under  the  town  of  Little- 
port,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  so  on  to  Wellenhee  (Welney), 
and  through  the  two  towns  of  Upwell  and  Outwell."  The 
church  is  a  large  regular  pile ;  and  here  are  several  tomb*- 
stones  in  memory  of  the  families  of  Damet,  Butler,  Ashton, 
Dymond,  Audley,  &c.  Near  the  reading-desk,  stands  a 
large  eagle  on  a  pedestal,  supported  by  three  lions,  all  of 
braids.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  ornamented  with  carved 
work,  and  angels  with  their  wings  expanded,  bearing  insignia 
relating  to  the  crucifixion,  and  supporting  the  principals. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  is  supported  by  neat  pillars,  forming 
six  handsome  arches  on  each  side,  with  as  many  windows 
-over  them.  At  the  east  end  of  this  nave,  on  the  south  side, 
is  a  stone  turret  and  staircase,  which  led  to  the  rood  loft. 
The  north  aisle  has  a  neat  oaken  roof,  with  angels,  Ac; 
^and  on  the  braces  are  carved  swans.  At  the  east  end  of 
this  hall  there  has  been  a  chapel  and  an  altar.  On  the 
pavement  lies  a  marble  gravestone,  with  the  portraiture  of 
a  priest ;  and  on  a  brass  plate,  '*  Hie  jacet  D*ns  Willms 
Whytemate,  rector  of  Yaxham,*'  &c.  At  the  west  end  of 
this  aisle  stands  a  tower  with  a  shaft  or  spire  of  wood,  co- 
vered with  lead.  In  the  tower  hang  six  large  bells;  and 
here  is  a  town  clock.  The  church  has  a  porch  of  stone 
covered  with  lead,  and  a  room  over  it.  On  the  old  door 
are  several  swans  carved,  as  a  rebus  to  some  benefactor,  or 
as  a  compliment  to  Henry  V.,  whose  badge  or  cognizance 
was  a  swan.  The  south  aisle  has  also  a  roof  of  the  same 
work — the  north  end  ornamented  with  swans :  at  the  east  end 
there  has  been  an  altar.  On  the  pavement  lies  a  portraiture 
of  a  priest,  in  brass  ;*  and  at  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  a 
stone^  in  form  of  a  coffin,  carved,  &c.,  and  adorned  with 
cros$es  pattee.  The  chancel  roof  is  supported  by  the  effigies 
of  angels  and  daemons.  In  the  pavement  of  the  chancel 
is  a  stone  with  the  portraiture  of  a  priest,  in  brass  ;  it  has 
had  a  curious  canopy,  but  this  vrith  its  enrichment  is  now 

FMtf  Oftwutn's  Bras9t9,  p.  46. 
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gone :  also  a  gravestone  with  a  large  plate  of  brass,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  portraiture  of  a  man  and  his  vfik,  witb 
a  desk  between  them — ^behind  the  man  is  represented  his 
seven  sons  kneeling,  and  behind  the  wife,  four  daoghers ; 
and  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

**  These  following  verses  are  alluded  to  Jane  Bell,  deceased,  the  last 
wife  of  Sinolphus  Bell,  esq.,  who,  being  aged  sixty-two  yeajrt, 
departed  this  life  on  Mun^ay,  being  the  2Gth  of  Febrnary,  1621. 

*'  Here  lyeth  buried,  of  whome  may  be  sayd 

For  parentage  equall  with  most  of  in  this  land. 
Noe  wyves,  maydes,  or  widdows,  more  hartily  pray'd 
Than  she  in  her  closet,~-¥rhose  liberal  hand 
Was  ever  relieving  the  poor  in  their  neede 
For  they,  an^  diseased,  of  her  did  well  speede. 
Her  name  was  Jane  Caltropp,  as  being  a  mayde, — 

Her  mother  a  Rookwoocf  of  anncient  discent ; 
She  married  a  Bell,  and  never  delayed 
By  deeds  and  good  usage  tu  give  him  content. 
Children  she  had  eleven,  virhereof  daughters  four; 
Of  whom  remayne  seven  alive  at  this  bower." 

Besides  this,  there  are  inscriptions  in  memory  of  Damet, 
Whytemate,  and  Martyn.  Above  the  screen,  fronting  the 
chancel,  is  a  large  painting,  in  which  the  Church  of  England 
is  represented  by  a  venerable  matron  clothed  in  white, 
crowned,  and  seated  on  a  throne ;  at  her  feet  is  written. 
The  Church  of  England;  on  her  knees  lie  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer,  book  of  homilies,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  cup,  by  which  ia 
written,  ''  Drink  ye  all  of  this;''  her  right  hand  points  to 
a  font,  round  which  stand  godfathers  and  godmothers,  &c. 
and  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  one,  and  this — '*  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,*'  &6. ;  over  the  head  of  the  ve- 
nerable matron  is— ^"  Many  daughters  have  done  well,  but 
thou  exceedest  them  all."  By  her  is  the  communion  table, 
spread,  and  communicants  on  their  knees;  and  under  this, 
pictures — ^poetry  from  HerbtrVs  British  Church. 

This  very  populous  and  extensive  village  lies  on  the  Nene, 
which  river  here  divides  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  parsonage-house  is  a  venerable  structure; 
and  in  a  house  in  this  village  once  resided  the  celebrated 
John  Wilkes,  of  forty-^ve  memory.  In  Upwell  are  the 
manors  of  the  bishop  ot  Ely,  Beaupre  Hall,  West  Dereham 
Abbey,  Sauntreys  or  Wells,  Norton  and  Hackbetch,  and. 
Walsingham.  At  Upwell  is  the  seat  of  William  Lee,  esq.. 
— Draining  act,  1801. 
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OmwtH  diorch  ban  a  ring  of  five  bells,  and  a  tufwtk  clock  ; 
and  the  roof  of  tbe  soatb  aisle  is  sopported  by  saints  and 
angels-  bearing  scrolls,  with  a  carved  anch&ry  the  insignia 
of  St.  Clement.  The  east  end  is  enclosed  with  a  soreen, 
and  is  tbe  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  the  burial  place  of 
the  Beaupies;.  tbe  east  window  of  which  contains  several 
figures' of  saints,  with  an  attempt  to  panrtray  the  Divinity, 
seated  on  a  chair  of  gold;  and 'vested  in  robes  of  bhie.  In 
the  south  window  are  tbe  ffgvres  of  St»  Peter,  &c. ;  within 
which  is  a  l<idy  on  her  knees,  presumed  to  be  Margaret  de 
Beaupre.  Within  the  south  wall  is  an  enarched  monument 
for  the  founder,  without  arms  or  inscription.  This  aisle 
has  a  porefa  with  ^a- room  over  iti  Abovt  tbe  nuddle  of  the 
north  aisle  is  an  arch,  a  passage  to  the  chapel ;  the  latter 
of  which  has  a  good  oaken  roof,  painted,  and  supported  by 
angels  with  the  insignia  of  the  crucifixion  in  their  hands, 
and  wings  expanded.  Against  the  north  wall  of  this  chapel 
is  an  altar  monument — tbe  inscription  gone;  in  the  east 
window  are  tbe  broken  remains  of  persons  on  their  knees, 
and  the  date  mccccxx*  ;  and  on  the  south  wall,  over  tbe 
arch,  is  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  painted :  it  is 
called  L^n  chapel.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
large  ohapel,  the  windows  of  which  are  beautiful.  On  the 
summit  of  the  east  window  are  tbe  figures  of  Christ,  St. 
Michael;  St.  George,  and 'St.  Audrey,  and  the  arms  of  the 
see  of  (Ely.  In  the  north  window,  near  to  this,  is  the  figure 
cf  St.  Edmund,  tbe  king  and  confessor,  with  a  gold  ring  in 
one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  the  other ;  St.  Edmund,  the 
martyr  and  king,  with  an  arrow  and  a  sceptre;  St.  Etbelbert, 
king  and  martyr,  with  an  orb  and  sceptre,  painted  almost 
as  large  as  life;  and  tbe  fignres  of  the  Wise  Men's  Offerings 
and  the  Virgin* teaching  the  child  Jesus.  In  the  south  win- 
dow oi*  the  chancel,  there  was  formerly  a  matron,  painted 
in  a  white  robe  and  blue  mantle,  on  her  knees,  between  four 
men :  at  her  feet,  a^  fox  hanging  on  a  tree,  wounded  in  the 
neck  with  two  arrows;  behind  and  before,  two  monkies  with 
bows,  shooting  at.  the  fox.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memories  of  the  MesureiH  the  Beauprea,  Haultoft,  Fincham, 
Botler,  and  Stanton. 

George  Boteler,  parson  of  Melton^  by  will,  1641,  gave 
his  house  in  Oatwell,  called  Stonhams,  to  this]  town,  on 
C9&ditioni  that  the  parish  derk  should-  dwell '  in-  it  for  ever, 
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at  the  assignment  of  the  churchwardens;  and  the  olerk  to 
give  13d.  to  the  poor  every  M idlent  Sunday*  The  bishopr 
of  Ely  (vide  Norwich  Domesday)  was  patron  in  the  begin- 
uing  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  rector  had  neither  honse  nop 
land.  About  1578,  the  rector  was  supposed  to  have  had  a. 
parsonage-house,  ^c,  purchased  by  Botelen  in>  1620^  and 
left  to  the  church. 

.  The  village  of  Outwell,  like  that  of  Upwell,  lies  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  together  form  a  street  three  or  four- 
miles  long.  Here  are  the  priories  of  Muliconrt  and  Mar- 
mound.  The  priory  of  St.  Mary  of  Mulioourt  became  bo 
poor  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  VI.,  through  the  gpreat  inunda- 
tions of  water,  fresh  and  salt,  the  sterility  of  the  lands*  on 
that  account,  and  the  gpreat  expenses  and  charges  in  re- 
pairing the  lands  and  houses,  that  there  was  not,  as  has 
been  represented,  maintenance  for  one  monk;  and  so  this 
priory  became  united  and  appropriated  to  the  priory,  of  Ely. 

MarmouMl  Priory,  Sir  Ralph  Hauvyle,  or  De  Alta  Villa^ 
of  this  house,  gave  to  the  poor  three  hundred  acres  of  fine 
pasture,  lying  in  Upwell  and  Outwell,  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  to  have  the  prayers  of  three  priests  in  the  said  house, 
the  feeding  of  sixty  small  beasts  in  the  said  pasture,  and 
five  shillings  annual  rent.  Sir  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir, 
confirmed  the  same,  and  granted  liberty  of  pasture  for  four 
mares  with  their  foals ;  also  four  couples  of  swans,  paying  five 
shillings  rent  per  annum.  The  hermitage  of  St.  Christopher 
stood  in  the  parish  of  Outwdl,  near,  the  church,  on  the 
king*s  highway,  and  had  a  chapel  belonging  thereto. 

Beauprb  Bbll,  an  English  antiquary^  was  the  son  of 
Beaupre  Bell,  esq.,  of  Beaupre  hall,  in  Upwell  and  Outwell, 
in  this  hundred,  where  the  family  had  settled  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  eiiyoyed  the  estate  by  the  name  of 
Beaupre,  till  sir  Robert  Bell  intermarried  with  them  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Robert  died  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  fourteenth  of  Elisabeth, 
having  caught  his  death  at  the  black  assize  at  Oxford,  1577. 
Beaupre  Bell,  his  fourth  lineal  descendant,  married  Margaret 
Oldfield,  of  Spalding,  by  whom  he  had  issue  the  subject  of 
this  article.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  admitted  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  1723,  and  soon  commenced  the 
studies  of  antiquity.  His  father  led  a  miserable  life,  hardly 
allowing  his  son  necessaries;   and  delapidated  his  house. 
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while,  At  the  Bame  time,  he  had  five  hundred  horses  of  his  own 
breeding,  many  above  thirty  years  old,  unbroken.  On  his 
death,  his  son  succeeded  to  his  estate,  of  about  1500/.  a  year, 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  dying  of  a  consumption  on  the 
road  to  Bath,  August,  1723.  He  left  the  reversion  of  his 
fortune,  after  the  death  of  his  sister,  with  his  books  and 
medals,  to  Trinity  college,  under  the  direction  of  his  late 
vice*master.  Dr.  Walker :  but  his  sister  marrying,  the  entail 
was  cut  off.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  burying-place, 
in  St.  Mary's  chapel,  in  Outwell  church. 

He  had  considerable  taste  and  knowledge  in  Greek  and 
Roman  coins.  He  published  Proposals,  elegantly  printed, 
for  "  Tabulae  Augustae,  sive  Imperatorum  Romanorum,  Au- 
gustorum,  Caesarum  Tyrannorum,  et  illustrium  virorum  k 
Cp.  Pompeio  magno  ad  Heraclium  Aug.  series  chrouologica. 
Ex  historicis  nummis,  et  marmoribus,  coUegit  Beaupreius 
Bell,  A.M.  Cantabrigiae,  ty pis  academicis,  1734" ;  which 
was  in  great  forwardness  in  1733,  and  to  which  Mr.  Johnson 
communicated  his  observations.  Mr.  Bell  sent  the  late 
unhappy  Dr.  Dodd  notes  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Calle- 
machus.  He  made  a  cast  of  the  profile  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stukely,  &c.,  &c.,  and  communicated  to  the  Spalding  So- 
ciety an  account  of  Outwell  church.  See  a  list  of  his 
works  in  the  Biog.  Bnt, 

WALLINGTON,  and  THORPLAND.  Forty  miles. 
St.  Margaret.  P.  72. — Called,  in  Domesday-book,  Walling- 
hetuna,  i.  e.  a  town  with  mounds  or  walls  of  earth  fencing 
it  against  watry  meadows. — Here  was  a  church,  with  twenty- 
six  acres  of  land,  valued  at  16d.  This  town,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VHI.,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Conings- 
bys,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Gawdys.  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Coningsby,  esq.,  married 
Francis  Gawdy,  esq.,  third  son  of  Thomas  Gawdy,  esq., 
of  Harleston,  in  this  county.  In  the  thirtieth  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  sergeant  at  law  and  queen's  sergeant. 
May  7,  1582.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  '*  that  having  this 
manor,  <l'c.,  in  right  of  his  Wife,  he  induced  her  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fine  thereof,  upon  which  she  became  a  distracted 
woman,  and  continued  so  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  was 
to  him,  for  many  years,  a  perpetual  afHiction.  He  had  by 
)ier  an    only  daughter   and    heir,   Elizabeth,  married  to 
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mr  William  Hatton»  who  died  also  without  issue  male,  and 
left  a  daughter  and  heir>  Frances,  brought  up  with  her 
gprandfather,  the  judge,  and  was  secretly  married,  against 
his  will,  to  sir  Robert  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Warwick ; 
she  is  said  to  have  brought  him  10,000/.  per  annum. 
The  judge,  being  shortly  after  made  lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Conmion  Pleas  (at  a  dear  rate,  as  was  reported),  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  an  apoplexy,  and  died  without  issue 
male  ere  he  had  continued  m  his  place  one  whole  Michael- 
mas term  ;  and  having  made  his  appropriate  parish  church 
a  hay-house,  or  dog-kennel,  his  dead  corpse,  being  brought 
from  London  to  Wallington,  could,  for  many  days,  find  no 
place  of  burial ;  but  growing  very  offensive,  he  was  at  last 
conveyed  to  the  church  of  Runcton,  and  buried  there  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  lieth  yet  covered  (if  the  visitors  have 
not  reformed  it)  with  so  small  a  matter  as  a  few  paving- 
stones.**  The  hall  is  the  only  ancient  house  now  standing, 
the  town  being  depopulated  by  judge  Gawdy,  who  had 
a  park  here.  The  church  is  now  in  ruins.  This  was  for- 
merly a  distinct  parish. 

Thorpland,  a  small  hamlet,  now  belonging  to  Walling- 
ton, was  formerly  a  village  or  township  by  itself.  The 
church  or  chapel  has  been  in  ruins  for  near  three  centuries ; 
it  was  certainly  standing  in  1434.  Here  are  Sybeton  and 
Easton  halls,  with  the  manors  of  the  abbot  of  Bury. 

Wallington  hall  is  in  the  possession  of  the  executors  of 
the  late  Henry  Bell,  esq. ;  it  is  a  large  and  handsome  house, 
delightfully  situated,  and  embellished  with  lofty  trees  and 
plantations ;  it  stands  near  the  road  leading  from  Downhara 
to  Lynn,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  across  Marsh- 
land. 

WATLINGTON.  Forly-two  miles.  St.  Peter  <%  St.  Paul. 
P.  488. — ^Not  mentioned  in  Domesday-book,  nor  in  the  Con- 
queror's grand  survey.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  site 
lying  by  the  water,  and  a  wet  soil.  The  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Brusyard,  in  this  town,  had  the  advowson  of  the  church, 
the  libertv  of  a  fold -course,  and  free  bull  and  boar;  doing 
suit  to  the  three-week  court,  and  other  services.  The 
The  church  of  Watlington  has  a  nave  with  a  north  and 
south  aisle  annexed:  on  this  a  tower,  which  holds  four 
bells.     In  the  lowest  window  of  the  north  aisle  are  the 
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remains  of  the  figures  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and -that  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  second  window 
a  figure  a£  St.  Paul ;  and  underneath,  one  of  a  woman  in  a 
yellow  gown  on  her  knees,  her  hands,  erect,  with  part  of  an 
inscription  in  old  characters — et  Cedlie  ttxor  e;«  The  lowest 
window  on  the  north  side  is  of  the  style  prior  to  the  ninth 
of  Edward  III.  In  the  highest  window  of  this  aisle,  in  the 
upper  panels,  are  the  remains  of  three  female  saints,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  underneath  her.  the  bust  of  a  woman 
— the  other  part  being  gone — holding  a  chain  of  gold,  or  a 
string  of  beads,  in  her  right  hand,  with  the  inscription, 
*'  orate  p,  aiab.  Gdlfridi  de  Brusseyard  ct  Aguetio  uxor  9V* 
This  wmdow  is  edged  with  goatt^  heads  couped  argent,  at- 
tired and  barbed  Or,  The  east  window  of  the  said  aisle 
has  been  finely  illuminated,  as  all  the  rest  have  been,  by 

Particular  benefactors ;  and  here  are  now  parrots  and 
unches  of  grapes.  At  the  east  end  is  an  ascent,  this  aisle 
having  been  a  chapel ;  and  on  the  pavement  has  been  a 
brass,  &c.,  now  gone.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  an 
ancient  font ;  on  the  basin  and  pedestal  of  which  are  several 
niches,  in  which  the  images  of  the  apostles  have  been ;  the 
wooden  cover  to  this  has  a  pelican  upon  the  summit :  and 
on  the  pavement,  ascending  to  the  nave,  lies  a  large  grave- 
stone having  a  cross  floral,  with  four  shields,  and  a  rim 
of  brass  round  it,  with  an  inscription  in  French,  the  letters 
were  of  brass,  but  are  now  gone ;  the  following  inscription 
is  all  that  can  now  be  made  out  from  the  incisions  made  for 
the  metal : — 


•        •    1      •  •  •  DB      ROSE  •  •  •  •  • 

*  •  •  *  DE      CniVALBRIB  •  •  •  •• 

S'AME      PHIB  •  •  •  DEV.  J>B   s'AMB       *        *      MBfiCf. 

This  seems  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  About  the 
middle  of  the  nave  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  the 
Inglebrights,  sons  and  daughters,  with  the  following  lines: 

'*  Too  good  for  earth,  just  Ood  reassumes  his  own, 
And  calls  her  vertnes  to  a  hea^nly  throne ; 
In  bis  short  life  be  unto  us  hath  shewn 
All  the  great  veftues  that  mankind  could  own." 

The  pulpit,  was  given  by  Henry  Punting^  and  augmented  by 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1616.     The  roof  of  this  nave  is  sup- 
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ported  by  sereral  octMifalarpiUais,  forming  eight  arches, 
lour  OR  each -side,  and-  the  like  number,  of  wimlows  over 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  south  aisle  has*  been  a  chapel, 
part  of  the  screen  which-  enclosed  it  still  remaing;  as  also 
a  piscina;  over  this  part' is  a  handsome  gallery-pew,  belong- 
ing to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  the  arms. of  Davis- and 
Gawsel ;  against  the  north  wall  of  thi»  aisle,  are  the  effigies 
of  a  man  in  armour  and  his  wife  on  their  knees  upon  oiwh« 
ions,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Gawseland  his  wife.  Here 
are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  the  Knipes,  the 
Davises,  Edgar  Sparrow,  Burkin,*  and  Gladdelsene.'-^ 
Against  the  south  wall  is  the  effigy  of  a  clergyman  as  A.  Mi 
kneeling  on  a  cushion,  in  an -arch  supported  by  Ionic  pilasters, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John  Freak,  A.M., 
son  of  a  bishop  of  Norwich ;  he  died  January  20,  1628. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  window  with  the  arms  of  Basil' or 
Pilzarms,  Tendring^  and  Butler.  Here  are  three  stone 
arches^  where  have  been  three  stalls,  and  a  piscina,  now 
plastered  over.  On  the  north  side,  in  the  lowest' window; 
have  beeo  the  effigies  ^  of  the  apostles,  with  lables.  of  the 
Creed,  which  are  now  defisu^ed,  and>an  **  Orate,*'  forRogero 
Tony  ....  rector  of  this  church,  in  the  ninth  of  Eklward  III. 
Near  the  porch  lie  two  gravestones,  with  crosses  pattee, 
resembling  those  of  the  knights  templar,  and  lone  with  a 
cross  JhruL 

Ttie  village  of  Watlington  lies  on  the  great  road  from  the 
fens  towards  Norwich.  Watlington  Hsdl  was-  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Plestow,  who  died  in  1824;  it  is  a  handsome 
house,  with  a-  park  and  plantations,  and  has  a  picturesque 
appearance  from  the  tnnpike^roadon  Tottenhill  Common* 

WELNET.  Forty-six  miles.  P.  384.— We  do  not  meet 
with  any  other  account  of  this  village  than  what*  is  men- 
tioned in  Ujhceil  and  Outtceil,  the  three  places  being  each 

•  Ai^oining  to  the  torab  ot  Darkine  is  the  fo\\ovtlo%:—/jewi*  impaling  Cutler. -^ 
M«gd«llna  lecriMim«,  confix  IleoerrcJ  Lewis,  rect.  de  Roncton  Holme,  hoc  ittb-iiiar> 
more  qnie«cU  herolna  proMpii,  ac  plct«te  periode  cUra.  She  was  the  second  daughter 
of  sir  Gerrase  Catler»  of  Stalnborgh  Hall,  Yorkshire,  knt.  and  hart.,  colonel  for  \lVu% 
Charles  I.,  wbo  was  aiain  at  Pomf^ct  Castle,  lane  3f ,  164S,  by  Magdalen,  flCib  daagh* 
ter  of  John,  earl  of  Brldeewaler,  by  Frances,  second  daughter  of  Ferdinando,  ftnh 
e«rl  of  Derby,  King  in  luan,  whose  mother  was  dsughter*s  daughter  to  Mary, 
second  diattaler  to  king  Henry  VII.  of  Eoghmd,  and  ooee  qacen  to  Lonis  XII., 
king  of  France.  She  died  March  8,  1082,  and  left  two  danghters,  M'tgdalcn  and  Eli- 
sabeth, setat.  •««  4S. 

"  If  women  all  were  like  to  thee. 
We  men  for  wires  shoahl  happy  be.** 
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included  and  understood  as  being  part  of  WeU,  as  the^;^  are 
most  commonly  called.  This  hamlet  lies  on  the  bank  of  the 
old  river  Ouse  or  Well,  which  formerly  had  a  natural  course 
that  way.  In  it  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Upwelh  The  old 
Bedford  river  and  new  Bedford,  or  Hundred  Foot,  passes 
close  by  here.  This  part  of  the  country  is  the  most  dreary 
of  any  in  the  county.  The  old  Ouse,  Well,  or  Croft  river, 
from  this  downwards,  divides  the  county  of  Norfolk  from 
Cambridgeshire ;  and  of  course  the  chapel  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  in  the  latter  county.  Here  is  a  bridge  and  ferry 
to  pass  over  towards  Littleport,  from  which  it  is  about  five 
miles,  "  as  the  crow  flies.'*  This  part  of  the  Bedford  Level 
is  principally  drained  by  mills. — ^July  16, 1771,  a  remarkable 
storm  of  hail,  which  cut  off  sixty  acres  of  wheat. 

WEREHAM.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.546.— 
Wereham,   or,    according   to  Domesday-book,  Wigreham, 
takes  its  name  from  a  run  of  water  issuing  from  a  pond  in 
the  midst  of  the  town.    The  church  has  a  nave  and  a  south 
aisle,  with  a  low  tower  and  four  pinnacles  of  stone,  and  one 
bell.     At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  lie  several  gravestones 
in  memory  of  the  Adamsons ;    and  at  the  east  end  are  two 
gravestones,  on  which  have  been  the  effigies,  in  brass,  of 
persons  in  their  winding  sheets,  but  now  gone.    To  the  west 
of  the  church  is  St.  Margaret*s  Well,  at  which,  in  the  times 
of  popery,  the  people  diverted  themselves  on  that  saint's 
day  with  cakes  and  ale,    music  and  dancing;    alms  and 
ofterings  were  brought,  and  vows  made :  all  this  was  called 
Well  worship,     Wereham  lies  on  the  post  road  leading  to 
London,  ninety  miles — to  Lynn-Regis,  twelve.     This  town 
is  pleasantly  situated,  and  well  built.     Here  are  the  ma- 
nors of  Cavenham  and  Wereham  Hall :   the  lord   of  the 
first-named  manor  had  the  amercements  of  brewers  and 
bakers  in  his  homage.     Wiron  hall  stood  in  a  close  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lane  which  leads  to  Wretton,  commonly 
called  Stoneoak*B  Close.     The  priorv  and  manor  of  Win- 
waloe,  for  Benedictines,  was  founded  here  by  the  family  of 
the  earls  of  Clare,  who  had  a  prison  here,  which  stood  about 
a  mile  north  of  Wereham  town.     Winwaloe  was  a  British 
saint,  and  flourished  about  556,  an  abbot,  and  canonised. 
Some  remains  of  this  priory  is  now  only  visible  in  the  walU 
of  a  farm-house.     Here  is  an  annual  fair,  held  on  the  third 
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of  March  (St.  Winwaloe's  day),  at  which  the  Bale  of  horses, 
cows,  Skc,  is  considerable;  and  this  being  generally  a  cold 
season  of  the  year,  the  storms  at  this  time  are  called  Whin- 
waU  storms,  and  the  old  rhyme  becomes  frequently  quoted : — 

"  First  comes  David,  next  comes  Chad,  ^ 

Then  comes  Whin  wall  as  if  he  was  mad." 

The  inn  at  Wereham  is  (he  Crown,  bat  here  are  no  post 
horses.  A  curious  specimen  of  domestic  architecture,  sup- 
posed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forby  to  have  been  a  dwelling-house, 
and  which  he  styles  **  a  Norman  country  box,*'  stands  in 
this  parish,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Wiuwali  House. 
Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  earl  of  Clare  possessed 
the  manor  of  Winwaloe ;  and  the  prison  above  alluded  to 
is  traditionally  identified  with  the  house  just  mentioned. 
This  consists  of  two  stories :  in  the  lower  is  a  room  fwenty 
feet  square,  in  which  is  a  large  ojpen  fire-place  with  a  mas- 
sive column  on  one  side — it  is  nnished  at  the  top  with  a 
sort  of  cornice  of  zigzag  moulding :  a  small  vaulted  room 
constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  ground  floor.  The  second 
story  contained  also  two  apartments,  the  largest  of  which 
had  four  windows  in  the  Norman  fashion,  and  a  fire-place 
similar  to  that  in  the  lower  room.  "  The  whole  building,*' 
observes  Mr.  Forby,  "  is  thirty- three  feet  in  length  by^twenty- 
seven,  and  in  height,  to  the  tdp  of  the  walls,  scarcely  sixteen 
feet.  It  seems  to  be  the  complete  edifice.  The  outline 
appears  entire  and  original,  and  every  where  strictly  Norman. 
Such  a  building  was  most  probably  intended  for  the  seneschal, 
when  he  came  on  the  business  of  courts,  &c." 

WESTBRIGGS.  St.  Botolph.— A  little  and  almost  de- 
populated village  adjoining  to  Wermegay.  The  church  of 
Westbriggs  is  more  generally  understood  as  Tottenhill 
church.  It  is  a  small  edifice  with  a  little  four-square  tower, 
embattled,  and  has  a  shaft  covered  with  lead,  but  no  bell. 
Over  the  door,  on  the  south  side,  as  yon  enter,  is  a  cross, 
like  that  belonging  to  a  knight  templar.  William  de  Warren, 
lord  of  Wermegay,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  three 
acres  and  half  a  rood  of  land,  in  a  field  called  Fordhill 
Wong,  in  exchange.  In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memories  of  the  Taylors,  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Millers. 
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WERMEGAY.  Thirty-six  miks.  St.  Michael.  P.M2.~ 
A'ulgcarly  called  Rungay;  was  written  in  Domesday-book, 
Wiermegai.  This  lordship  had  a  church  before  the  con* 
quest,  valued  at  60s.  per  annum :  it  was  fi^e  furiongsloBg^ 
and  two  broad.  In  the  registry  of  Bury  abbey  is  an  agree- 
meut  between  William  de  Wanen  and  the  abbot,  who 
claimed  65«.  rent,  and  two  thousand  eels,  for  the  mills  be- 
tween Wennegay  and  Westbriggs,  the  gift  of  William's 
ancestors,  who,  on  a  grant  of  lands  here,  in  Tottenbill,  ^c, 
released  the  said  rent  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  He  married 
#rst,  Beatrix,  and  secondly,  Milesent,  widow  of  Richard 
lord  Montfitchet,  and  gave,  in  the  fifth  of  king  John,  four 
hundred  marks' for  license  to  marry  her ;  and  dying  in  the 
eleventh  of  that*  king,  left  Beatrix,  his  daughter  by  his  first 
wile,  his  heiress.  This  Beatrix,  in  the  albiesaid  year,  gave 
three  thousand  marks  to  have  her  dower;  and  that  she 
might  not  be  distrained  to  marry  again,  the  debts  owing  to 
the  king  by  her  father,  to  be  paid  out  of  her  effects. 

A  loitt  Bardolph,  in  136d,  bad  a  grant  from  pope  Clement 
of  a  portable  altar  to  perform  mass  upon : — every  Romish 
priest  in  Eagland  had  such  an  altar  to  carry  about  with  him. 
Wermegay  was  frequently  held  by  the  lords  Bardolph. 
Here  is  a  good  decoy  belonging  to  the  manor.  In  this  vil- 
lage wtksa  priory  founded  *  by  William  de  Warren,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  for  canons  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine ;  little  or  no  remains  of  it  are  visible 
at  this  time ;  it  was  in  a  close,  opposite  the  castle  of  Werm- 
gay,  on  the  left,  entering  the  town^ — the  priory  being  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  castle  on  the  south.  A  small  farm-house 
now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  priory.  Edward  VI.  gave 
the  site  of  the  priory  of  Wermegay,  and  the  manor,  &c.,  to 
Thomas  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Norwich  :  but  bishop  Scambler, 
doing,  as  Spelman  observes,  **  much,  as  well  he  might,  to 
impoverish  his  church,  made  a  lease  of  most  of  the  manors, 
Ac,  at  the  lowest  rent  he  could  get ;  which  bishop  Godwin 
calls  iacrUege.^^  The  church  is  a  single  building,  covered 
with  reed,  and  has  one  bell  in  a  square  tower :  at  the  west 
end  is  an  ancient  font,  on  the  basin  of  which  are  eight 
shields,  which  are  now  defaced ;  at  the  end  of  the  south 
wall,  we  presume,  from  the  appearance  of  a  piscina,  that 
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there -hfts  been  an  altar  on  this  spot.  The  church  stands 
nearly  a  mile-east  fromthe  village.  Wennegay  is  environed 
with  water,  fens,  and  marshes;  the  chief  and  safest  entrance 
is  by  a  causeway  on  the  west -side,  where,  on  the  right-hand, 
stood  a  castle-^here  the  Bardolphs  lived.  The  manor-^ 
house,  now  occupied  by  the  tenant,  stands  east  of  the  village, 
and  north  of  the  church ;  it  has  a  small  park,  in  which  are 
some  lofty  trees.  The  navigable  river  Nar  runs  close  by 
this  vill^e,  and  has  a  place  for  landing  coals,  bricks,  Ssc.  — 
Act  for  enclosing,  1606 — improving  fens  and  marshes,  1815. 

WIMBOTSHAM.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  413.— 
At  the  general'  survey,  called  Winebotesham — ^a  dwelling  by 
the  water.  The  churdi  is  a  ^single  pile,  with  a  broad  square 
tower  with  pinnacles ;  in  this  tower  hang  three  bells.  The 
inside  of  the  roof  is -panelled  with  oak,  on  the  mitres  of 
which  are  several  heads  of  saints,  ^c;  and  at  the  east  end, 
a  bust  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  legend.  On  the  head  of  an 
old  seat  of  oak,  are  the  arms  of  Spelman  of  Narburgh, 
impaled  by  Blake.  Here  are  the  manors  of  the  abbot  of 
Ramsey,  Ittgoldesthorps,  and  Tonwell.  This  village  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  turnpike-road  from  Lynn-Regis,  ten 
miles,  tO'Downham,'two. — Act^foi  draining,  1796  and  1801. 

WRETTON.  Thirty-nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  419.— 
Called  also  Wiretown,  from  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  it.  The  church  has  a  low  four-square  tower,  in 
which  are  two  bells :  against  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  a  large  pedestal  of  stone,  for  imago  principalis.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  here  was  a  rectory-house,  and  ten  acres 
of  -glebe. 
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In  Domesday-book  this  hundred  is  called  Clavelinga,  from 
Ciay  and  Linga,  lying  or  seated  by  the  water  and  low  mea^ 
down.  ^It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  was 
nnited  to  the  hundred  of  Loddon,  and  farmed  together,  by 
by  sir  John  de  Clavering,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     Tlii» 
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hundred  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Yare,  which  divide* 
it  from  \Valsham  ;  on  the  S.  and  £.  by  the  Waveney ;  and 
on  th^  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Loddon.  The  greatest  extent 
in  length  is,  from  the  bridge  at  Bungay  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Yare  and  Waveney  at  Braydon,  near  Yarmouth,  about 
eleven  miles:  and  the  greatest  extent  in  width  is,  from 
Heckingham  to  Burgh  St.  Peter,  about  six  miles.  It  is  a 
very  rich  and  pleasant  part  of  this  county.  The  parishes  of 
Bergh-Apton,  Brooke,  and  Howe,  are  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  this  hundred  by  the  hundred  of  Loddon. 

ALDEBY.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  476.— Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Aldeburg.  In  the  time  of  the  Gon- 
queror  there  was  a  church  here,  with  lands ;  at  the  same 
time  was  erected  a  small  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
consisting  of  a  prior  and  three  black  monks.  On  a  grave- 
stone in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memories  of  Bendish,  Wall,  and  Dennv.  This  once 
considerable  village  is  now  quite  destroyea;  the  site  is 
pleasantly  situated  three  miles  from  Beccles,  and  five  from 
St.  Olave's  Bridge.  The  family  of  De  Rosceline  had  an 
interest  in  this  town.  Sir  Thomas  de  Rosceline,  in  the  fifty- 
third  of  Henry  III.,  Was  querent  in  a  fine,  and  William,  son 
of  Adam  de  Audeley,  deforciant,  of  a  messuage  and  forty 
acres  of  land  here  and  in  Whetacre,  granted  to  sir  Thomas, 
who  covenants  to  grant  to  William,  for  life,  competent  main- 
tenance in  eating  and  drinking,  as  one  of  his  esquires,  and 
the  like  for  his  boy ;  to  pay  him,  besides,  yearly,  at  Michael- 
mas, ad  Jocalia  tua  emenda^  with  two  robes,  one  of  a 
mark  price  for  William,  and  one  of  half  a  mark  for  the 
boy  :  and  if  sir  Thomas  should  die,  during  William's  life, 
then  his  heirs  should  pay'five  marks  per  annum,  in  full  for 
the  same,  with  a  clause  of  distress  in  this  lordship,  and  that 
of  Northton.  At  this  time,  the  lord's  bailiflf  would  not 
sufier  the  king's  bailiff  to  enter  into  this  lordship.  From  a 
licence  granted  by  king  Edward  I.  to  William  Roceline,  for 
purchase  of  the  priory  at  Norwich,  the  lordship  of  this 
village,  except  a  manor  reserved  to  the  convent,  it  appears 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  great  lawyers,  that  manors 
have  been  erected  within  what  U  termed  prescriptive  time: 
other  instances  will  occur  corroborative  of  this  fact.  In 
a  contest,    subsequent  to  this  purchase,   between  Willi^ 
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RoBceline  and  the  prior,  respecting  commonable  rights,  the 
former  permitted  the  latter  to  dig  marl  Uri^  parpose  of 
improving  his  lands  in  the  great  common  of  Aldcby,  then 
called  Makylheytk.  This  was  in  the  year  1310 ;  and  the 
circumstance  tends  to  prove,  that  what  has  been  magnified 
into  a  new  discovery,  is  often  no  more  than  a  renewal  of  an 
old  practice,  which  has  been  long  neglected  or  forgotten. 
Marlinff  of  lands,  in  which  beneficial  improvement  Norfolk 
has  eminently  taken  the  lead,  is  stated  by  some  authors  on 
agriculture,  to  have  been  first  introduced  about  1748. — 
Act  for  inclosing,  1806. 

BERGH-APTON.  Seven  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  388. — In  Domesday-book,  Appleton.  A  church  formerly 
bdonged  to  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  ;  afterwards  it  was 
C€dled  a  chapel,  but  it  has  been  destroyed  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.  During  a  long  law-suit,  to  determine  who  should 
be  the  possessors  of  this  town,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
between  Reginald  de  Grey  and  sir  William  Beauchamp, 
John  Maycote  deposed  that  he  then  lived  with  sir  William 
Brenchesley,  who  was  counsel  to  sir  William  Beauchamp, 
(afterwards  judge) ;  and  one  day  he  invited  to  dinner,  at  his 
house  at  the  end  of  Paternoster-row,  London,  all  the  coun- 
sel ;  and  at  the  end  of  dinner  he  arose  from  table,  went  into 
his  chapel,  and  a  little  while  after  came  back,  laid  a  noble 
before  each  counsel  on  the  table,  saying,  "  Sirs,  for  God's 
sake  inform  me  fully,  whether  I  have  any  right  or  not,  and 
delay  me  no  longer.**  They  sitting  in  doubt  of  his  anger, 
William  Pynchbeck  said,  "  Sir  William,  certainly  there  is  no 
man  who  will  assure  you  those  lands  and  lordships,  unless 
vou  have  a  release  from  the  heirs  of  Hastings,  and  that  heir 
Deing  under  age,  his  release  would  not  signify.*'  Upon  this 
the  composition  was  made  afterwards.  On  an  inquisition 
taken  ina652,  it  was  found  that  there  were  five  hundred  and 
ninety-two  acres  of  land  subject  to  be  "  drowned.**  The 
church  has  a  square  tower  with  six  tunable  bells.  In  the 
chancel  lies  '*  Robt.  Connould,  rector  48  years  and  8  months, 
who  rebuilt  the  chancel,  and  died  Oct.  31,  1716,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.**  The  chapel  of  Apton  was  standing 
in  1359.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Bemey,  esq.,  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  in  the  church  ;  and  by  his  will, 
in  the  forty-eighth  of  Edward  III.,  he  gives  a  legacy  for 
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making  a  new  window  in  the  new  chancel  of  this  diurch. 
Holveston  af^peara  then  to  have  been  a  village,  and  to  have 
had  a  church. — Act  far  inclosing,  1801. 

The  Rev.  RobertCokou>,M.A.»  rector  of  Bergh*Apton, 
wrote  a  Sermon  on  2  Thea.  iii.  2,  1676,  4to ;  and.  The 
Notion  of  Schism,  stated  in  three  letters,  with  Reflections 
on  that  famous  tract  on  Schism,  written  by  Mr.  Holes ; 
London,  1677,  8vo. 

The  Rev.  William  D'Oylet.  This  distingnished  pht^ 
lanthrophist  was  bom  at  Bergh-Apton,  1746.  When  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  his  father  removed  to  the  village  of 
Hempnall :  at  this  place  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  education,  under  Mr.  Jeremiah  Fassett,  who, 
among  fifty  boarders,  had  young  Thurlow,  afterwaids  lord 
High  Chancelior  of  England.  At  fourteen  years  of  age, 
young  D*Oyley  was  pla^ced  with  a  general  i^opkeeper  at 
Stratton :  he  was  afterwards  clerk  to  Edmund  Elsdon,  esq., 
of  Lynn^  in  whose  office  he  remained  about  six  years,  be- 
having with  the  utmost  propriety.  From  Lynn  he  removed 
to  Tasburgh,  where  he  undertook  a  small  mercantile  con- 
cern, which  he  soon  after  relinquished :  he  at  one  time 
thought  of  embarking  for  the  East  Indies ;  but  this  idea 
he  abandoned,  not  meeting  with  the  desired  encouragement. 
Having,  whilst  at  Lynn,  instructed  himself  in  the  French 
and  LAtkn  tongues,  he  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
church ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  minister  of  Yarmouth, 
kindlv  lent  him  assistance  in  hb  literary  pursuits ;  as  he 
did  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  late  ardideacon  Vtnce, 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge.  He  was  entered  of 
Carpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  and  A.  B.,  in  1778. 
Ob  leavhig  the  university,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
at  Hempnall,  whence  he  served  the  curacies  of  Gtssing 
and  Burstbn,  for  about  ten  years ;  and  afterwards,  those 
of  Stratton  St.  Michael,  Flordon,  and  Hapton,  till  his  death. 
Thus  the  principal  occurrences  of  his  Hie  passed  in  succes- 
sion, without  ever  meeting  with  a  friend  to  serve  him  in  his 
profession,  except  the  late  Rev.  T.  Franklin,  of  Aitleburgh, 
through  whose  kindness  he  held  the  vicarage  of  Watton  for 
a  few  years.  He  had  made  two  attempts  to  obtain  livings, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  university,  and,  from  its 
insignificance  he  trusted  he  should  have  had  no  competitor ; 
but  one  arose  in  the  evening,  which  blasted  all  his  expecta- 
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tions.  Disappointed,  but  not  subdued,  his  next  application 
was  to  the  lord  Chancellor,  whose  father  had  lived  and 
breathed  his  last  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  D*Oyley's  father ; 
his  plea  was  however  treated  with  neglect.  In  o||ier  con- 
cerns he  was  equally  unfortunate ;  for  having  sold  the  re- 
version of  part  of  an  estate,  he  placed  the  sum  in  the  hands 
of  an  acquaintance,  who  became  bankrupt,  and  paid  but  a 
small  d  i  vidend  •  In  consequence  of  this  minortune,  his  incooie 
never  averaged  much  above  100/.  a  year.  Under  sueh  dis« 
couraging  circumstances  he  did  not  sink  into  apathy :  having 
conceived  a  design  of  sloping  the  descent  of  a  dangerous 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Tasbur|^, — ^and  having  found  his  ap- 
plication to  surveyors  nseless— fa^  resolved  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose — a  design  thought  visionary,  indeed, 
by  some  temperate  minds,  but  was  actually  effected  by  him 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years ;  during  which  he  raised 
a  fund  of  80/.  in  sixpences,  shillings,  aiid  halfcrowns,  by 
traversing  every  village  that  had  any  connexion  with  the 
road.  A  further  improvement  he  next  devised  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  turnpike-road,  obviating  thereby  the 
many  accidents  that  might  have  happened  by  the  projection 
of  a  very  sharp  comer  in  the  street  of  Newton,  and  acquired 
the  necessary  sum  by  the  same  assiduity  as  in  the  former 
case.  'His  next  scheme  was  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  what 
would  not  have  entered  the  mind,  perhaps,  of  any  person 
but  himself;  namely,  the  widening  of  the  street  called 
Briggt^  Lane,  in  Norwich,  the  principal  thoroughfare  from 
the  London  road  to  the  market-place,  and  yet  so  narrow 
that  two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other.  The  corpora- 
tion had  entertained  an  idea  of  imposing  a  toll  on  all  per- 
sons entering  the  city,  in  aid  of  the  expense  of  new  paving 
it.  The  county,  as  may  be  supposed,  strenuously  resisted 
this  tax,  and  the  matter  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  D*Oyley, 
however,  deemed  that  the  county  might  materially  benefit 
the  town  by  rendering  more  commodious  so  confined  a  street, 
and  he  immediately  determined  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription 
by  his  own  personal  application  to  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  every  village  within  twenty  miles  of  Norwich,  excepting 
on  its  north  side.  The  undertaking  commenced  ;  and  )vith 
whatever  cold  and  comfortless  a  reception  his  well-meant 
and  disinterested  efforts  were  attended,  he  manfully  perse- 
vered, and  at  the  end  of  four  vcars  the  aggregate  of  his 
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labours  amounted  to  460/.  (now  laid  out  in  exchequer  bills), 
with  the  promise  of  fifty  pounds  in  addition,  whenever  the 
paving  committee  should  be  enabled  to  set  about  so  neces- 
sary a  work.  It  may  be  asked,  after  such  unceasing  exer- 
tions, continued  through  summer  and  winter,  and  after  such 
laborious  journeys,  performed  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  on 
a  small  pony,  and  amounting  to  above  12,000  miles,  what 
remuneration  he  obtained?  None  whatever;  as  his  sub- 
scription book,  at  Messrs.  Kett*s  bank,  testified ;  and  that 
he  had  none  in  view,  but  the  pure  and  satisfactory  reflec- 
tion, that  he  should  do  some  good  to  posterity,  his  most 
intimate  friends  could  have  clearly  proved. 

His  constitution,  at  no ^ time  strong,  and  generally  sup- 
ported by  rule,  began  to  sink  under  such  incessant  fatigue, 
within  a  year  previous  to  his  death ;  yet  such  was  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession 
on  the  very  last  Sunday  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable honesty, — of  considerable  mental  acquirements, 
with  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  of  an  independent  spirit. 
He  died  a  bachelor,  at  Long  Stratton,  at  a  small  estate 
which  he  purchased  in  1700,  in  his  70th  year,  August  1814, 
leaving  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  a  nephew.  He  had  been 
more  than  twenty  years  curate  of  Stratton  St.  Michael  and 
Flordon,  with  Hapton.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother, 
whose  uncle  was  chaplain  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  French. 

At  Bergh-Apton  is  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John 
Neville. 

BROOKE.  Six  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  G40.  —  Written 
in  Domesday-book  Bro.  The  register  of  Bury  abbey  says, 
that  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  lordship  of  this  town 
to  St.  Edmund,  when  he  first  supplicated  his  favour  and 
protection,  falling  prostrate  before  him,  and  placing  a  small 
knife  wrapped  up  on  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  of  his  chief  nobility ;  and  also  the  grant, 
signed  with  his  seal,  which,  the  register  observes,  was  at 
that  time  preserved  in  the  said  convent.  In  the  tenth  of 
Iklward  I.  the  abbot  had  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  a 
fair.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the.  memories  of 
Burghill  and  Wood.  This  handsome  town  gives  name  to 
a  large  deanery,  comprehending  all  the  towns  in  Henstead, 
Loddon,  and  Clavering  hundreds,  and  is  in  the  archdeaconry 
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of  Norfolk.  Here  are  many  neat  houses,  occupied  as  re- 
treats from  Norwich.  Brooke  House  is  the  seat  of  George 
Samuel  Kett,  esq.  Died  at  Brooke,  in  1816,  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Starling,  aged  100  years. 

ELLINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  339.— 
In  Domesday-book,  Elincham.  El,  near  the  water,  a  wet 
soil.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of 
EUingham  and  Hammond,  and  in  the  window  the  arms  of 
Ellingham.     Here  is  NevilFs  manor. 

GELDESTONE.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Mary.  P.  284. — ^Not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  being  in- 
cluded under  the  great  township  of  Stocton.  In  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  an  **  Orate"  for 
Radulphi  Garneys,  armigeri.  At  Geldestone  is  the  seat  of 
Mrs.  Kerrich,  a  handsome  modem  building,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Waveney.  In  digging  vaults  for  making  cellars  to 
this  mansion  was  found  a  curious  Roman  bracelet  of  pure 
gold,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

GILLINGHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  369.— 
From  Gill,  an  old  British  word  signifying  a  rivulet :  called 
in  the  Grand  Survey  Kildincham.  This  village  became  the 
property  of  the  Bacons,  sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  bart.,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  lord  Keeper,  -  being  the  first  possessor  of 
that  name."^ 

Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  the  only  son  of  the  member  for 
Thetford,  1738,  at  his  father*s  death  was  a  minor,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  from  which  he  was  removed  to 
Gonville  and  Caius  college  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a 
nobleman  of  that  university ;  after  finishing  his  studies,  he 
was  introduced  at  court  to  George  II.,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentleman  usher  daily  waiters,  but  died  of  the 
small  pox,  1749,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  inscription  to  his  memory  was  written  by 
major  Richard  Gardiner,  of  Mount  Amelia : — 

*  It  appears  fk-om  Clialmer'a  Biography  that  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  lord  Keeper, 
was  the  first  who  had  the  grant  of  the  manor  uf  GilUnghani.  Sir  Kicholab  Bacom 
was  lord  Keeper  in  the  reign  of  ^izabeth  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Kcnt^hc  died  1&T9~>- 
and  was  the  flrtt  lord  Keeper  that  ranked  u  lord  Chancellor. 
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<'  EDMUNDU8  BACON,  BARONULUS, 

JEvi  Fk»  et  Decaa  sai, 

A.     S.        MDCCXLIII. 

In  Academia 

Clarnit, 

A.      MDCCXLIX. 

VarioUs  Orraptiis  oceabuit, 

JBT.    XXV. 

Flevit   Soror   optima    pulcherina 

De  Die  in  Diem  Amici 

Exdnctum  plorant 

Flet  Soror,    flent  Amici, 

•      At  Mater." 

«  See,  mortal,  where  yon  hallow'd  tapers  burn 
Another  Bacon  bearing  to  bis  urn. 
Bom  with  aU  charms,  and  West  with  ev'ry  art 
To  win,  to  warm,  to  captivate  the  heart ; 
The  joys  of  virtue  all  the  joys  he  knew, 
Though  brave  and  fair,  and  gay  and  young  as  you. 
To  soothe  affliction,  or  to  soften  pain, 
He  never  spoke  nor  ever  look'd  in  vain. 
Love's  sweetest  smiles  sat  bloomlag  on  his  brow, 
Graceful  in  all  he  did  as  thou  art  now— 
Love's  sweetest  smiles,  alas!  too  weak  to  save. 
See  doom'd  like  thee,  and  victims  to  the  grave. 
Yet  shall  he  live,  grim  tyrant,  and  defy 
Thy  sting  of  death^O  grave,  thy  victory! 
Far  from  the  white-plum'd  hearse  Astrea  fled, 
The  pensive  graces  weeping  hung  their  head;— 
E'en  Envy  sigh'd  as  she  beheld  the  bier. 
And  from  her  eye  burst  forth  the  UBwilliBg  tear. 

"  Oh  friend— for  let  me  call  thee  by  that  name— 
What  verse.  O  sav,  can  give  thee  all  thy  fame  ? 
Or  to  proud  Norrolk's  sons  his  virtues  tell, 
Who  died  so  lovely,  or  who  liv'd  so  well)" 

In  thiB  town  were  two  chtirclies :  All  Saints*  was  a  rectory  ; 
it  contained  two  aisles,  had  a  square  tower  and  three  bells, 
and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Smiths;  but  this 
church  was  taken  down  in  1748,  and  the  two  livings  united. 
The  ruined  tower  and  the  walls  covered  with  ivy  present  an 
object  truly  picturesque. 

The  parish  of  St.  Mary  is  large  and  well  inhabited ;  it  is 
situate  on  the  Waveney,  whi^  divides  it  from  Uie  county  of 
Suffolk.  The  rector  had  forty  acres  of  land,  but  no  manse 
or  parsonage  house.  The  church  is  a  small  very  ancient 
Saxon  structure,  a  single  pile,  without  any  aisles ;'  nearly  at 
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the  centre  stands  a  square  tower,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  as  the  church,  viz.  zigzag  arches,  small  narrow  windows, 
and  semidxcular  chancel,  and  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
architectural  observer.  To  the  Rev*  John  Lewis,  the  rector, 
thu  church  owes  its  preservation  from  mutilation  and  disfi- 
gurement. This  church  has  three  bells,  at  the  west  end 
is  the  font ;  and  here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
John  Everard,  esq.,  and  the  following  one  to  sir  Nich.  Bacon : 

**  Nicholans  Bacon,  baronettoB,  prosapift  illiutris,  ingenio  inclytus, 
Uteris  omatas,  fvnk  clarescens,  corpore  vieto,  aninio  vegeto,  pnema- 
tor^  tennit  et  sapnit.  Post  zlii  aniios  et  menses  iz,  qvos  vixerat 
pront  viruni  nobilem,  philosoplium  ChristiamuB  decnit.  Tandem  fato 
cedens,  oaod  haboit  terrenum,  terrae  reddidit  igne  recoctum  diet 
novissimi,  denuo  resamptaros,  csUtiis  quod  erat  et  patri  et  patrls 
spiritram  rediit ;  ecce  cnr  marmor  tanti  nomfnis  tutn  gravidum  tu- 
mescit,  tanti  ¥irl  fato  frigidom  nigrescit,  tanti  ingenii  IsBvore  poUtum 
splendescit.  Vale  lector  et  vivas,  bonore  parifi  obijt.  h.dc.lxti* 
Augl.  Ui." 

Winston  is  a  town  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew;  it  is  consolidated  with  Gillingham  All  Saints,  as 
was  also  Windalb. 

The  town  of  Gillingham  is  delightfully  situate  opposite 
the  market'towa  of  Bieccles,  from  whi<^  k  is  separated  by 
the  Waveney  and  the  meadow  grounds  which  environ  it. 
Here  is  the  only  bridge  on  the  Waveney,  which  is  between 
St.  Olave's  eight,  and  Bungay  five  miles :  this  causes  Gil- 
linffham  to  be  much  frequented.  A  vast  tract  of  land  here, 
under  an  act  passed  in  the  forty-fifth  George  III.,  has  been 
converted  into  excellent  grazing  land. 

Gillingham  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Schatz,  was  built  by 
Nicholas,  the  father  of  the  first  sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  It  is 
constructed  of  brick,  but  coloured  white,  and  is  relieved  by 
slight  projections,  which  are  crowned  with  ornamented  ga- 
bles. In  the  centre  is  the  porch  of  entrance  ;  and  from  the 
roof  rises  an  octangular  cupola,  containing  a  dial,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane.  The  walls  and  heavy  iron  gates,  with 
which  the  court  was  formeriy  environed,  have  been  removed 
within  these  few  years;  at  which  time  the  turnpike-road 
was  turned,  and  the  grounds  laid  out  in  modem  taste. 
Since  these  alterations,  the  hall  appears  to  great  advantage. 
On  enterinff  the  park,  to  the  left,  is  seen  an  ancient  tower 
covered  with  ivy  ;  and  on  the  right,  the  church  ;  with  the 
mansion  in  front,  surrounded  by  fine  grown  timber.     This 
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view  is  very  imposing,  and  the  taste  and  neatness  with  which 
the  grounds  are  kept  do  great  credit  to  the  proprietor. 
The  estate  is  situate  thirteen  miles  from  Yarmoutn,  and  six- 
teen from  Norwich,  and  is  surrounded  by  meadow  grounds, 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  affording  pasture 
to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  of  different  breeds,  the  greater 
part  purchased  in  Scotland,  which,  after  being  fattened, 
supply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  It  stands  about  two 
miles  north  of  Beccles. 

Robert  Moss,  D.D.,  a  learned  clergyman,  was  a  native  of 
Gillingham.  He  was. the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Moss,  of  Post- 
wick,  in  Norfolk,  and  bom  about  1886.  He  was  educated  at 
the  firee-school,  Norwich,  and  afterwards  sent  as  sizer  to 
Bennet,  or  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  in  1882,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  when  only  a  junior  bachelor,  a 
distinction  merited  by  his  academical  learning,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  Norfolk  fellowship.  Besides  this,  he  had  nearly 
been  chosen  public  orator,  losing  his  election  by  only  two  or 
three  votes.  He  went  from  the  university  as  preacher  to 
the  honourable  Society  of  Gray*s-Inn — a  situation  he  ever 
retained.  In  1708  he  was  chosen  Tuesday  lecturer  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  which  appointment  was  the  more  respect- 
able, as  he  succeeded  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Stanhope;  but 
he  resigned  this  lectureship  in  1727.  In  1708-9,  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  respecting  residence,  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Greene,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich ;  the  debate  was 
carried  on  by  letter,  but  without  ultimately  causing  any 
breach  of  friendship.  Bishop  Robinson,  in  1714,  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Giiston,  Herts.,  a  living  of  small  value. 
However,  his  reputation  was  so  well  established,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  chaplain  to  his  three  sovereigns, 
William,  Anne,  and  George  I. ;  but  from  party  prejudices 
he  and  his  friends  Drs.  Hare  and  Sherlock,  were  deprived 
of  their  chaplainships  in  1718.  His  sermons  rather  increased 
than  lessened  his  fame,  as  has,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
been  the  case ;  yet  the  highest  promotion  was  the  deanery 
of  Ely,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in  1712.  Dr.  Moss 
died,  March  26,  1729,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was  buried  in 
the  presbytery  of  his  own  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  plain 
stone  to  his  memory.  To  a  graceful  person,  he  added  the 
most  pleasing  address ;  equally  gentle,  generous,  and  faith- 
ful to  his  friends — ^he  never  lost  one.     In  short,  he  was  a 
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perfect  model  of  a  Christian  clergyman,  with  all  the  virtues 
and  all  the  amiable  qualities  necessary  to  adorn  the  cha- 
racter. Deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  his  mental 
faculties  failing,  death  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  relief  to 
him.  As  he  had  long  been  engaged  to  Mrs.  Hintou,  of 
Cambridge,  he  refused  every  intimation  of  marrying  more 
advantageously,  and  having  no  issue,  he  left  her  a  com- 
fortable provision :  besides  which,  he  settled  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  5/.,  charged  upon  lands  in  Cheshire,  to  the 
master's  sizer  of  Cains  college,  as  an  augmentation  to  bis 
salary.  This  sizer  is  to  be  of  the  name  of  Moss,  if  there 
be  such  a  one  of  the  college,  otherwise  of  Norfolk,  and 
of  the  free- school  of  Norwich,  and  may  hold  the  place  for 
seven  years.  He  left  some  few  other  legacies;  and  the 
remainder  of  his  property  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Moss, 
then  a  student  of  Caius  college,  afterwards  archdeacon 
of  Colchester,  and  eventually  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Dr.  Robert  Moss  was  the  author  of  "  The  Extent  of  Christ's 
Commission  to  Baptize,''  in  reference  to  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  lay  baptism;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  "  The  Report  vindicated  from  Mis-reports,"  Sec, 
in  reference  to  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

HADDISCOE.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  316.--In 
Domesday-book,  Hatescois.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  L, 
the  master  of  the  templars  claimed  view  of  frank  pledge, 
<^c.,  of  his  tenants,  as  Henry'  HI.  had  granted  then ;  and 
the  preceptor  set  up  crosses  on  the  houses  here.  The 
church  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  forms  a  tongue  of  land, 
with  the  marshes  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  a  valley  on 
the  south;  it  has  a  round  tower  with  five  bells.  In  the 
chancel  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Ashby,  Bucken- 
ham,  and  London.  In  the  church  was  the  chapel  of  St. 
John.  This  populous  village  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  roads — from  Beccles  six  miles;  Norwich  sixteen; 
and  to  Yarmouth  nine. 

In  the  church-yard  wall,  fronting  the  road,  is  a  mural 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  William  Salter,  who  drove  the 
machine  between  London  and  Yarmouth  many  years,  with 
this  inscription : 

"  Here  lies  Will  Salter— honest  man ! 
Deny  it,  envyy  if  yon  can  : 
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Trae  to  his  bus'neM  and  his  trust, 
Always  panctual,  always  just. 
His  horses,  could  they  speak,  would  tell 
They  lov'd  their  good  old  master  well. 
His  up-hill  work  is  chiefly  done ; 
His  stage  is  ended— race  is  run. 
One  ^umey  is  remaining  still, — 
To  climb  up  Zion's  holy  hill. 
And  now  his  laults  are  all  forgiv'n, 
Eliiah-like  drives  up  to  heav'n ; — 
•       Takes  the  reward  of  all  his  pains. 
And  leares  to  other  hands  the  reins." 

Between  this  town  and  the  Waveney  is  a  level  of  marshes 
nearly  two  miles  broad.  The  turnpike-road  passes  over  the 
river  at  St.  01ave*8,  vulgarly  called  St.  Tooley's  bridge.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  ferry  here  was  in  the  king's  gift. 
The  priory  of  St.  Olave  stood  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the 
bridge,  in  Lothingland  ;  and  the  bridge  and  causeway  was 
made  at  the  sole  expense  of  sir  James  Hobart,  attorney- 
general  to  king  Henry  VII.,  who  also  directed  a  causeway 
to  be  raised  over  the  adjoining  boggy  ground.  He  resided 
in  his  manor-house  of  Hales,  where  he  died,  and  which  he 
built  for  the  most  part  with  the  elegant  parish  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  at  Loddon.  He  also  contributed  to  the  re- 
building of  the  council-chamber  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  cify 
of  Norwich,  and  to  the  noble  arched  stone  front  of  the 
cathedral.  But  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Aides  of  Becoles,  it  a|)pears  that  these  improvements 
were  made  at  the  expense  and  desire  of  Dame  Hobart,  wife 
of  the  said  sir  James.  A  bridge  had  been  projected  here 
in  the  time  of  £dward  I.,*  and  the  scheme  brought  forward 
in  subsequent  reigns,  but  never  put  into  execution  till  the 
period  here  assigned.  Dame  Hobart^s  bridge  being  decayed 
was  taken  down  about  1770,  and  the  present  handsome 
freestone  structure  erected,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 

•  Edward  I.,  in  the  twenty-ftfth  of  his  reign,  luaed  a  writ  qu9d  ^mmmwUt  for  grant- 
li»  leave  to  Jeffery  de  Polerln  oi  Garoemoath  (Yarmoatb),  to  baild  a  bridge  over  the 
Waveney,  at  St.  Olave's  priory :  a  inry  being  empaniielled  retaraed  at  a  verdict, 
that  one  Syric,  a  flabermao,  called  John  Atteferryt,  ha«l  for  aewml  yeara  been  accai- 
toined  to  carry  persons  over  the  water  here,  for  which  he  received  bread,  herringt, 
*?  ki  **'  ^■^c*«nis  in  kind,  to  the  annaal  value  of  twenty  shillings ;  tiMt  In  the  tloM 
vIkI.  .1*^?  ^'P^  ^*  amounted  to  thirty  shillings;  that  it  was  then  in  the  poaaeasion  of 
«?.!.-.  ''»<>|»*»  and  the  prior  of  Toft;  and  that  by  varions improvements  it  had  been 
mmL  il!l**  ^•'"«  o'  **^«'^"  pounds.  This  is  a  striking  insunce  of  that  spccica  of 
I«8  •parc7S?7i5i'*'T***  *'^'  ^f^''9>  •"<»  '^hich  «o  «»«  iwesent  time  forms  an  end- 
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counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. — Acts  for  inclosing  lands 
hei«  passed  in  1804  and  1809. 

HALES  (or  Loddan  Hale$).  Eleven  miles.  St.  Margaret. 
P.  262. — Written  in  Domesday-book  Halls,  and  by  some 
placed  in  Loddon  hundred.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  James  Hobart,  mentioned  in  the 
last  article ;  it  was  alienated  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
the  Hobarts.  The  lady  Dionysia  Williamson^  relict  of  sir 
Thomas  Williamson^  biurt.»  Notts,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Hales,  was  lady  of  the  manor  of  Hales  Hall,  in 
1066,  and  resided  here ;  she  gave  4000/.  to  the  rebuilding 
the  church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  London ;  to  the  re- 
building of  St.  Paulas  cathedral,  2000/. ;  and  was  a  bene- 
fectress  of  2000/.  to  the  rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow,  in  London.  Besides  the  church,  here  was  a  chapel 
at  Hales  Hall,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Here  is  Bigot's 
manor. 

Alexander  db  Halbs,  styled  Dr,  IrrefragahUU  from 
his  excelling  in  divinity  and  canon  law,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Gloucestershire  —  by  others,  of 
Hales,  in  this  county :  he  was  an  eminent  scholastic  divine 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  enco- 
miums bestowed  upon  him^he  was  called  the  fauntaiH  of 
Ufe,  Dr.  Hales  was  supposed  to  have  been  educated  at 
the  university  of  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  at  which  latter  place 
he  died  in  1245,  after  having  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
friar's  minims.  By  order  of  Innocent  IV.  he  wrote  "  A  Sum 
of  Divinity**;  **  The  Sum  of  Vertues";  and  **  Destructorum 
Vitionim**:  ^ongh  Dupin  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  two 
last  are  improperly  attributed  to  his  pen — many  of  his  ma- 
nuscripts are  said  to  be  lost. 

HECKINGHAM.  Thhrteen  miles.  St.  Gregory.  P.  146. 
So  written  in  Domesday-book.  The  diurch  has  a  nave  and 
a  so«th  aisle,  with  a  chancel  turned  round  at  the  east  end, 
and  a  round  tower  with  two  bells :  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Crow  and  Mingay.  In  1667  was  erected  Heck- 
ingham  House  of  Industry,  for  this  hundred  and  that  of 
Loddon,  which,  in  1822,  contained  396  perscnus.  In  1288, 
from  an  extent  then  made  of  the  manor  of  Heckingham,  the 
tithe  of  wheat  was  esteemed,  one  year  with  another,  at  ten 
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coombs,  each  comb  valued  at  2«. ;  Mesling,  twenty  coombs 
at  18c/.  a  coomb ;  peas,  ten  coombs  at  Wd,  a  coomb ;  oats, 
two  coombs  at  i2cf.  a  coomb ;  six  score  coombs  of  barley, 
at  ISd,  a  coomb ;  apples  in  the  orchard,  valued  at  6$.  8^. 
per  aunum  ;  the  mill,  9s.  Here  is  Langley  Abbey  manor. — 
Act  for  inclosing,  1817. 

HOWE  (or  Hoo).  Six  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  90.— Writ- 
ten in  Domesday-book  Hou.  This  village  was  part  of  the 
hundred  of  Henstead  at  the  grand  survey.  The  church  is 
a  single  pile  with  a  round  tower  and  one  bell ;  and  before 
the  reformation  here  were  lights  for  the  church  and  an  image 
of  St.  Mary.  This  village,  with  Bergh-Apton  and  Brooke,  is 
separated  from  the  other  parishes  in  Clavering  by  Loddon 
hundred.  How  signifies  a  rising  ground.  Here  is  Bury 
Abbey  manor. 

In  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VHI.  the  king  granted  the 
manor  of  Howe,  belonging  to  Mettingham  college,  to  sir 
Anthony  Denny,  who  died  possessed  of  it.  This  noble- 
man was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
groom  of  the  stole  to  Henry  VHI. ;  he  was  the  only  person 
about  the  king  who,  in  his  last  illness,  had  the  courage  to 
inform  him  of  the  near  approach  of  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  executors  of  the  king*s  will.  The  first  peer  of  this 
family  was  Edward  lord  Denny,  created  a  baron  in  the  third 
of  James  I.,  and  earl  of  Norwich  in  the  third  of  Charles  I. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  Dennys,  see  Fuller's  WaUham 
Abbey,  pp.  12,  13. 

KIRBY  CANE  (or  Kirby  Kam).  Thirteen  miles.  AU 
Saints.  P.  340.  —  Written  in  Domesday-book  Kircheby. 
The  principal  manor  in  this  town  was  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Edmund  of  Bury,  when  it  had  an  endowed  church.  Henry  I. 
in  a  grant  to  this  town,  uses  the  singular  number — me  cen- 
cesnsse,  not  nos,  Walter  de  Gam,  a  lord  of  the  manor  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  H.,  released  all  right  to  it  in  favour  of 
another,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  an  annuity  of  twenty 
shillings  and  a  new  robe  every  winter.  Leased  to  Edmund 
Gavel,  in  the  reign  of  Ekiward  HI.,  a  manor  in  Thurgarton, 
on  paying  him  five  pounds  per  annum,  and  finding  him  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  diet  at  his  table,  &c.,  for  two  years.  Exl- 
ward,  the  son  of  Edward  Calthorpe,  esq.,  of  Ludham,  in 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  "  demised  to  John 
Copledike,  esq.,  the  site  of  this  manor,  which  he  held  for 
life  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  after  the  decease  of  Tho- 
masine,  his  wife,  John  paying  twenty  pounds  per  annum. — 
In  the  hall  of  the  said  house  £dwar<)  was  also  to  have  meat 
and  drink  for  himself  and  one  servant,  as  often  as  he  shall 
reside  there ;  and  two  chambers,  one  for  his  own  and  the 
other  for  his  servant's  lodging,  with  convenient  fuel;  the 
keeping  of  three  geldings  or  mares,  in  summer  time  at  grass, 
in  the  winter  in  the  stable  with  hav,  &c." — In  the  church 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Houghton,  Errington, 
the  Catelynes,  Copdike,  Randal,  Hawys,  Hare,  Hardwar, 
Baker,  and  Chambers. — Here  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wilson. 

The  Rev.  John  Watson,  rector  of  this  place,  was  the 
author  of ''  Memoii*s  of  the  Stewarts",  London,  1689 ;  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  He  was  ejected  during  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  died  in  1662. 

KIRKSTEAD.     See  Longhall,  Loddon  Hundred, 

NORTON  SUBCOURSE  (or  8aupecar$).  Fourteen 
miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  367. — Here  was  a  church  in  king 
Edward's  time.  The  present  church  is  a  single  pile,  thatch- 
ed, with  a  round  tower  and  three  bells.  In  the  chancel  are 
the  arms  of  Hales  and  Botetourt ;  also,  the  arms  of  England 
in  a  bordure  argent. 

RAVENINGHAM.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  261. 
In  Domesday-book  written  Ravenicham. — Dean  and  chap- 
ter  of  Norwich^s  fee,  William  de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of 
Thetford,  had  a  grant  from  William  I.  of  land,  &c.,  valued 
at  the  survey  at  3«.,  of  which  a  free  man  was  deprived,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  Aylmer,  bishop  of  Elmham ; 
which  bishop  Beaufoe  held  as  a  l^y  fee,  and  gave  it  at  his 
death  to  his  church  or  see,  and  so  form  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  at  this  time. 

Raveningham  College  was  founded  by  sir  John  de  Norwich 
in  1350,  for  a  master  and  eight  secular  priests  to  officiate 
in  the  church  of  Raveningham,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary;  "  Calling  frequently  to  mind  that  saying  of 
the  Apostle's,  that  '  What  seed  a  man  shall  sow,  the  same 
shall  he  reap' ;  for  his  own  soul's  health,  and  that  of  Mar- 
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garet  his  wife,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  mother,  St« 
Andrew  the  Apostle,  and  all  the  saints.  He  founds  it  by 
deed,  dated  at  Thorpe  by  Norwich,  July  26,  1350";  vide 
foundation  deed.  Tnis  sir  John  was  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land. The  college,  was  nobly  endowed  with  the  manors  of 
Ling,  Howe,  BladEworth,  Hadeston,  Snoring  Paira,  the  ad- 
vowson  and  appropriation  of  the  church  of  Raveniagham, 
lands  and  tenements  in  East  and  West  Wretham  and  Illing- 
ton,  Mettingham  Castle,  the  manors  of  llketshale,  &c. 

Mr.  Richard  Shblton,  who  occurs  in  1580  as  master 
of  this  coUege,  had  such  skill  in  water  works  that  in  1528 
his  advice  was  used  in  cutting  Yarmouth  haven. 

The  church  has  a  round  tower  with  three  bells.  In  the 
chancel  are  the  names  of  the  Castells,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  is  a  gray  marble  with  an  effigy  in  brass, 
and  these  lines: — 

**  Here  lieth  buried  qnder  this  stone  of  marbyll 
Margaret  sometimes  wife  of  Humphrey  Castyll, 
Late  wife  unto  Ralph  Willoughby, 
Squier  for  king  Richard  the  Third's  body ; 
The  yere  of  God  m.cccc.lxxx.  and  three, 
On  the  IX.  of  March  departed  she : 
For  whose  sonl  beseche  yoo  hartyly  to  pray, 
And  devoutly  a  paternoster  and  ave  to  say.'' 

This  inscription  was  ornamented  with  brass  escutcheons. 
Here  are  several  other  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Bays- 
pool,  Denny,  Pearse,  Broom,  Cooper,  ^c. ;  and  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  ffallant  Major  Hodges, 
of  the  seventh  hussars,  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  This  tribute 
of  regard  was  erected  by  his  widow,  the  sister  of  sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  bart.  Raveningham  House,  a  handsome  modem 
building,  is  the  seat  of  sir  Edmund  Bacon,  premier  baronet. 

STOCKTON.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  ©2.— 
Written  Stoutuna,  in  Domesday-book.  The  following  copy 
of  a  grant  of  this  place,  is  curious : — *'  Know  all  myne 
executors,  and  all  folks,  tiiat  I,  Alyse,  dntchess  of  Suffolk, 
have  geven  and  granted  to  my  dere  and  well-beloved  sone 
John,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  to  my  lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
sister  to  our  sovereyne  lord  king  Edward  IV.,  all  my  stuffe, 
and  plate  of  silver  and  gilte,  and  of  gold,  and  all  my  beddys 
of  cloth,  of  gold,  and  of  silk,  and  of  arras,  and  of  tapestre 
work,  *c.,  with  God*s  blessing  and  myne  for  ever. — Duted 
at  Eye,  0<:tober  8,  ao.  xi.  Edward  IV.    In  witness  of  which 
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thinge  to  this  dede,  and  graunte,  signed  of  my  hand,  I 
have  sett  my  seal. — Alyce.*' 

Stockton  returned  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  possessed  it  with  the  soccage,  valued  in  1570,  at 
491.  14g.  9d. ;  and  it  was  harmed  of  her  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Winston,  paying  a  fee  farm-rent.  The  soccage  took  in  the 
manors  of  Ellingham,  Gillingham,  Geldeston,  Winston,  Win- 
dale,  and  Kirl^  Cane.  The  court  baron  and  lete  for  the 
soccage  were  then  annually  kept  on  St.  Margaret's  day, 
and  the  custom  of  the  manor,  &c.,  wa»^"  that  the  bailiff, 
or  any  tenant  of  the  sanie,  might  take  distress  in  the  soken 
of  any  man,  either  dwelling,  or  having  goods  within  the 
same  (the  debt  being  under  40«.),  and  have  the  action 
tried  on  St.  Margaret's  day.  The  sheriff  of  the  county 
could  not  arrest  within  the  soken,  but  break  the  writ,  and 
direct  the  warrant  to  the  bailiff  of  the  manor,  who  executed 
it."  By  their  charter,  the  tenants  are  not  to  serve  at  assize 
or  sessions,  and  have  liberty  to  common  in  the  fen  called 
Mickle  Fen,  which  lies  in  Geldeston  and  Ellingham. 

In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Sale, 
Wright,  and  Steward.  William  Wright,  of  this  town,  gives 
(1515)  to  the  commoners  of  Stockton  6/.,  on  condition  that 
they  can  iind  means  to  get  more  iriends  to  purchase  as 
much  land  as  shall  purchase  the  whole  fee. 

THORPE.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Matthew.  P.  96.— -Called 
Haddiscoe  Thorpe,  or  Thorpe  near  Haddiscoe,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name  in  this  county. — Act 
for  inclosing  lands,  1809. 

THURLTON  (or  Thurvertan).  Fifteen  miles.  All-Saints. 
P.  414. — In  1504,  the  rectory  was  presented  by  the  mayor. 
In  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  a  Denny.  In  this  church  was  the  guild  of  All  Saints, 
and  the  image  of  St.  Mary  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
— Act  of  inclosure,  1809. 

TOFTMONKS.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.282.— 
On  an  alabaster  monument  against  the  north  ivall  of  the  chan- 
cel of  this  church,  is  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Bayspool. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Whateley,  rector  of  Tofts,  published 
two  sermons,  and  his  travels  in  three  letters,  1721-2. 
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WHETACRE  (  Wetacre,  Whiieacre,  or  Wkeatacre).  St. 
Peter  and  All  Saints.  P.  159.  Called  in  Domesday-book, 
Wateaker,  and  Burgh  St.  Peter. — Here  are  two  churches. 
In  1325,  Gerard  de  Hostede  presented  rector.  He  is  called 
esquire  of  the  lady  Rosceline,  went  in  a  lay-coloured  habit, 
(veste  siraffulata)  and  had  not  the  clerical  tonsure.  Whet- 
acre  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  from  the 
tower  of  the  church,  or  from  the  white  house,  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect.  The  country  is  rich  and  pleasant,  and 
the  roads  good .  It  is  thirteen  miles  from  Yarmouth,  four  from 
Beccles,  and  seven  from  Lowestoft.  The  town  is  situate  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Clavering,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  Waveney,  which  divides  Norfolk  from 
Suffolk.  That  the  vale,  which  now  forms  the  marsh-grounds 
on  each  side  of  the  Waveney,  was  formerly  an  testuary, 
communicable  with  the  ocean  at  Yarmouth,  is  unquestionable. 
Camden,  Spelman,  and  Ives,  give  us  an  account  of  marine 
stores  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  found  here ;  and 
the  latter,  in  his  Garianonvmy  inserts  an  ancient  map  of 
Garionis  Ostium  (of  the  rivers  Yare,  Bure,  and  Waveney), 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  the  year  1000.  Some 
years  ago,  an  anchor  was  found  in  a  piece  of  morass  ground, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  navigable 
creek.  Twenty-seven  curious  and  valuably  ancient  gold 
coins  were  not  very  long  since  found  in  this  parish. 
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This  hundred  is  about  eight  miles  in  length,  from  £.  to  W., 
and  six  from  N.  to  S.,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  depeford 
over  the  river  Taiis,  by  Tasburgh,  which,  although  now 
unworthy  notice,  was  at  one  time  very  broad,  and  fordable 
in  no  other  place  in  this  hundred,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  hundred  of  Humbleyard  and  Forehoe ;  on  the 
E.  by  Henstead  and  Loddon ;  on  the  W.  by  Shropham ;  and 
on  the  S.  by  Diss  and  Earsham  hundreds.     Mr.  Thomas 
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Wolsey»  in  1496/  was  the  last  rural  dean  of  Deepwade. 
This  hundred  being  so  near  Norwich,  has  no  market  held 
in  it.  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  inclosed,  abounding  in  wood 
and  timber,  and  the  turnpike-roads  about  it  are  excellent. 

ASHWELTHORPE.  Eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  418. 
Anciently  called  Thorpe,  to  which  Ashwell  was  a  hamlet. — 
In  1311,  sir  John  de  Thorpe,  knt.,  founded  the  free  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Ashwell,  and  built  a  house  for 
the  residence  of  a  chaplain,  &c.  Ashwell  was  a  distinct 
manor  from  Thorpe,  which  contained  one  manor  only.  Ash- 
welthorpe  was  granted  to  the  De  Thorpes  soon  after  the 
conquest.  Sir  William  de  Thorpe,  lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
having  been  convicted  of  bribery  in  his  official  duty,  con> 
trarv  to  his  oath,  was  adjudged  to  death,  and  his  estates 
connscated.  In  1360,  the  record  was  affirmed;  but  soon 
afterwards  he  found  means  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king, 
who  created  him  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  John  de  Thorpe 
dying  in  1340,  Joan,  his  widoWi  married  in  1345  sir  Roger 
le  Strange,  who  was  lord  here  in  her  right,  during  her  life; 
but  they  having  no  issue,  sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe,  his  bro- 
ther, inherited  it.  In  1348,  there  was  a  suit  commenced 
to  prove  Joan,  his  then  wife,  a  bastard ;  but  on  trial, 
bishop  Bateman  certified  that  she  was  legitimate.  In  his 
time,  the  several  fees  and  manors,  held  of  the  manor  of 
Ashwelthorpe,  were  extended  ;  and,  by  the  extent  renewed, 
it  appeared,  that  half  a  fee  in  Sweynesthorp,  Gunthorp, 
and  Dunston,  was  held  by  the  annual  payment  of  a  pair  of 
boots  to  the  lord  of  Ashwelthorpe,  and  a  pair  of  buskins 
lined  with  felt  to  the  lady  there  ;  and  by  the  payment  of  a 
pair  of  gilt  spurs  every  Easter.  Sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe 
having  married  without  obtaining  the  king's  (Edward  III.) 
license,  was  pardoned  in  1387  upon  paying  to  the  king  a  fine 
of  20/.  for  that  transgresnon,  the  lady  holding'divers  lands  in 
capiie.  In  1393,  sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe,  sen.,  died,  and 
was  buried  by  Beatrix,  his  wife,  in  the  chancel  at  Ashwel- 
thorpe. He  gave  five  marks  to  any  one  that  would  take  a 
pilgrimage  for  him  to  St.  James  the  Apostle,  and  legacies 
to  his  tenants  wherever  he  was  lord — ^many  rings,  jewels, 

•  Qoerv,  the  celebrated  Weltey,  who,  la  this  year,  wai  made  buriar  of  lib  coUefe. 
The  cardinal  waa  bom  in  14T1. 
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&c.,  to  Joan,  his  wife»  for  life,  and  then  to  sir  Edmund^ 
his  eldest  son  and  heir;  and  particularly  the  murry  cup  of 
Thorpe,  was  to  go  from  heir  to  heir,  to  all  that  should  be 
lords  of  Thorpe,  of  his  blood ;  and  three  gold  rings  set 
with  oriental  sapphires.  He  gave  Edmund,  his  heir,  tdl  his 
goods  in  his  manor-honses  at  Colkirke  with  Appleton  Hall, 
and  Little  Massingham :  he  ordered  to  be  buried  under  a 
plain  tomb  without  fiineral  pomp.  This  sir  Edmund  new 
roofed  and  glazed  the  church  and  chancel  of  Ashwelthorpe, 
and  founded  Thorpe's  chapel  for  his  own  burial  place,  and 
that  of  his  successors,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
He  was  may  or  of  Bourdeaux,  in  Gascoigne,  1309.  In  1417, 
sir  Eldraund  de  Thorpe  and  others  were  appointed  by  Henry  V. 
to  treat  of  and  compose  all  differences  which  arose  nom 
any  violations  of  the  truce  between  the  duke  of  Burgoigne 
and  that  king.  This  sir  Edmund  is  the  same  person  whom 
Hoilingshed  calls  the  lord  Thorpe,  who  was  killed  at  the 
siege  at  Lover's  castle,  Normandy,  but  his  body  was  brought 
over  and  buried  in  the  new  aisle  of  his  own  foundation, 
under  a  fair  tomb,  on  which  he  lies,  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  helmet  under  his  head,  and  a  crown  and  plume  for 
his  crest ;  his  wife's  effigy  lies  by  him  with  a  pillow  under 
her  head  :  both  these  statues  are  of  white  alabaster,  and  lie 
under  a  wooden  canopy.  The  arms  of  Thorpe  quartering 
Bainard  are  cut  in  his  armour ;  he  has  a  chaplet  about  his 
head  and  a  sword  lying  by  his  side,  signifying,  that  though  he 
lost  his  life  in  war,  yet  he  obtained  the  victory :  at  his  head  an 
angel  holds  an  escutcheon  of  St.  George ;  at  his  wife's  head 
are  the  arms  of  England  and  France ;  at  his  feet  a  grey> 
hound— «t  hers  a  lap-dog.  On  the  south  side  are  four  angels 
holding  four  shields :  1st,  Thorpe  and  Bainard  quarteied  ; 
2nd,  Northwood  ;  3rd,  Clifton ;  4th,  Barry.  On  the  north 
side  are  shields,  with  the  arms  of  Kerdeston,  Calthorpe,  and 
others. — Elizabeth  Clifton,  daughter  of  sir  Edmund  Thorpe, 
lies  also  buried  in  Thorpe  chapel. 

From  the  De  Thorpes  this  town  came  to  the  Bourehiers, 
of  whom  John  Bourchier  lord  Bemers,  grandson  and 
heir  of  a  lord  of  the  same  name,  was  descended,  from 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  was  created 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  retained  to  serve  the  king  with  two  spearmen — himself 
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OS  one — each  accompanied  by  his  eustrel  (page)  servant,  and 
nine  demi-lances,  serving  on  horseback,  for  an  expedition 
fitting  out  against  France.  He  was  first  known  by  quelling 
an  insurrection  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire^  under  the  con- 
duct of  Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  in  1496,  which  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  Heniy  Yll.  He  was  cap- 
lain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Therouenne,  under 
Henry  VUI.,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  life,  and  lieutenant  of  Calais ;  he  was  also  lieu- 
tenant of  the  marches  appointed  to  conduct  the  lady  Maiy, 
the  king*s  sister,  into  France,  on  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII. 
with  whom,  and  with  Henry  VIH.,  he  had  the  rare  felicity 
of  continuing  in  favour  eighteen  years.  He  died  in  1532, 
leaving  his  gown  of  damask  tawny,  fiinred  with  jennets,  to 
his  natural  son  Humphrey  Bourchier ;  and  certam  legacies 
to  two  other  iUegitemate  sons,  having  had  only  two  daugh- 
ters by  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  duke  of  Norfolk, 
from  whom,  says  Walpole,  the  premiU  lady  baroness  Bemers, 
whose  right  to  that  title,  which  had  long  lain  in  obscurity, 
was  clearly  made  out  and  recovered  by  the  the  late  Peter  le 
Neve,  esq.,  Norroy. 

Lord  Bemers,  by  command  of  king  Henry,  translated 
Froissart's  Chronicle ;  and  made  afterwanls  a  whimsical  med- 
ley of  translations  from  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  novels : 
namely,  Sir  Arthur;  Sir  Hugh,  of  Bourdeaux;  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  and  The  Castle  of  Love.  He  also  composed  a 
book,  '*  On  the  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais";  and  a 
Comedy,  called  '*  Ite  in  Vineam.''  The  latter.  Wood  says, 
was  usually  acted  at  Calais  after  vespers.  Lord  Berners 
died  at  Calais,  1532,  aged  sixty-three ;  and  a  daughter  of 
lord  Bemers  marrying  a  Knivet,  this  family  became  lords 
and   patrons  of  Ashwelthorpe  ;*   many  of   whom  lay   in 

•  Thb  Balau  or  AiMWiLTHOBPB,  modt  iff  sir  Thmnat  KnU*eVs  time. 


**  Oncb  there  lived  a  man. 
Deny  it  they  that  can. 

Who  liberal  was  to  the  poor ; 
I  dare  boldly  tay 
They  ne'er  were  sent  away 

Empty  handed  fxwa  his  door. 

**  WImo  mifcn  in  holea  crept, 
Then  open  hoote  he  kept. 

Where  many  did  resort- 
Some  for  love  of  good  beer. 
And  others  for  good  cheer. 

And  otben  for  to  inalie  sport. 


H  2 


'*  There  was  a  gentleman 
From  London  city  came 
The  country  for  to  see, 
And  all  in  the  prime 
Of  jovial  Christmas  time 
lliere  merry  for  to  be. 

"  This  Londoner  did  sa^. 
If  the  gentry  would  give  wny, 

That  a  trick  to  them  he'd  shovr ; 
That  an  acorn  he  would  set, 
If  they  woald  please  to  ha't. 
Which  to  a  great  tree  ahool'l  grow. 
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Ashwelihorpe  church,  or  Thorpe  chapel.    From  the  Kahreis. 
it  came  to  the  Willaons.     On  one  oSf  the  former  familj  is 
inscribed  the  following  pithy  couplet. 

<'  Here  lies  loyal  Knivet,  who  hated  anarchy, 
Liv'd  a  true  protestan^  and  died  with  monarchy. 

"  Obijt  Janij  80, 1668." 

The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells,  and  a 
handsome  octangular  stone  font,  bearing  eight  shields,  em- 
blazoned ;  and  in  the  east  window  some  stained  glass  ;  also, 
monuments  to  the  Knivets,  mentioned  above,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

^'  Jane  Kaif  et  resleth  here,  the  only  heir  by  right 
Of  the  Lord  Bemers,  that  sir  John  Boarchier,  hight; 
Twenty  years  and  three  a  widdow's  lyff  she  ledd, 
Always  keeping  hawse  where  rych  and  poor  were  i^dd. 
Gentyll,  jnst,  and  quvet,  Toid  of  debate  and  stryf. 
Ever  doving  good,  to,  thus  she  ledd  her  lyff. 
Even  onto  Sie  grave,  where  with  on  earth  doth  lie. 
On  whose  soul  God  grant  of  his  abundant  mercy. 

'<  The  XVII  of  Febmary,  Ao.  Dni.  MDLXI." 


"  The  aoom  he  poU'd  oat. 
And  show'd  tr  all  aboot. 

In  his  hnnd  then  he  took  it  again; 
In  the  pretence  of  them  all 
In  the  middle  of  the  hall 

He  sat  Avma  the  acorn  plain. 

"  While  one  coold  drink  a  cop 
There  did  an  oak  taring  np. 

Which  was  so  huge  and  tall—- 
With  arms  it  so  pat  oat. 
And  branches  all  abont, 

That  it  almost  flll'd  the  h«U. 

"  This  oak  then  did  bear— 
Which  was  a  thing  most  rare — 

Acorns  both  black  and  brown ; 
For  which  the  swine  did  bask, 
And  they  did  loose  their  hnsk, 
As  they  came  tnmbllng  down. 

"  This  great  oak  there  did  sUnd 
To  the  -view  of  ev'ry  man. 
Who  saw  it  was  so  plain ; 
Bnt  room  then  to  afford. 
To  bring  sapper  onto  board, 
The>  wisb'd  it  gone  again. 

"  Then  loodiy  he  did  call. 
And  two  caipe  into  the  hall, 

Who  were  both  stoat  and  strong ; 
And  with  the  tools  they  had 
To  work  th«y  went  like  mad. 

And  laid  this  oak  along. 


"  I'll  teU  yoo  here  no  Ue— 
The  chips  there  then  did  fly, 

Bnuing  aboot  like  flies. 
That  men  were  forc'd  to  yard. 
Their  fkces  well  to  gaani. 
For  fear  they  shoold  lose  their  ey< 

'*  He  bid  'em  then  be  bold. 
And  ev'ry  one  take  hold. 

This  oak  for  to  carry  away; 
And  they  all  hold  did  get. 
Bat  coaid  not  stir't  a  whit. 

And  still  along  U  lay. 

"  He  said  they  had  no  strength, 
Which  he  would  prove  at  length. 

For  Itshoaid  not  Ue  long  on  the 
Two  goslings  young  and  green 
There  then  came  ieh€f0twg  tn. 

And  carri'd  it  oat  ai  the  door. 

"  Then  gone  was  the  oak 
That  had  so  many  a  stroke 

Before  that  it  fell  down ; 
Thns  as  It  grew  in  baste 
So  oalckiy  it  did  waste, 

Not  a  diip  then  conid  be  foond. 

"  This  story's  very  trme. 
Which  I  have  told  to  you, 

Tis  a  wonder  yoa  didn't  hear  it ; 
I'll  Uy  a  pint  of  wine 
Tf  Parker  and  old  Hind 

Were  alive  that  they  wo'd  MMgr  U  i 
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Of  the  Knyvetts. — Sir  Anthony,  when  lientenapt  of  the 
Tower,  came  to  solicit  pardon  of  Henry  VIII.,  for.havi^  disr 
obeyed  Bonner,  in  not  using  the  rack  to  Ann  Askew  a  second 
time.  Souihey's  Book  of  the  Churchy  vojL.  li.  p,  91;  and  a 
sir  Edmund  Knevet,in  June,  1540,  wa^  adjudged  to  lose  his 
right  hand  for  striking  "  Master  Clere,  of  Norfolk,  serva^i-to 
the  lord  Surrey,  within  the  limits  of  the  court ;  all  was  puce- 
pared — the  servant  of  the  wood  yard  with  his  mallet  and 
blocke,  the  maister  cook  with  his  knife,  the  seryeant  of  th^ 
larder  to  set  the  knife  right  on  the  joint,  the  seryeant  farrier 
with  the  searing  irons,  the  seryeant  of  the  poultrie  with  acocke, 
which  cocke  should  have  its  head  smitten  of  on  the  same 
blocke,  and  with  the  same  knife,  &c. ;  and  poor  sir  Edmund 
only  requested  that  the  king  would  take  his  left,  and  spare 
his  right  hand,  as  that  might  yet  do  good  service  to  his 
grace,  when,  happily,  he  received  on  a  sudden  his  full  par- 
don for  limb  and  goods." — Holinshed,^ 

The  following  letters,  never  before  printed,  were  writtep 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  to  Thomas  Knyvett, 
esq.,  of  Ashwelthorp,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Henry  William  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Didlington, 
in  this  county,  great-grandson  of  the  above  Thomas  Rny- 
vett : — 

"  Sir, 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  interest  in  you 
for  any  thing  I  have  done,  nor  ask  any  favour  for  any  service 
I  may  doe  you  ;  but  because  I  am  conscious  to  myselfe  of  a 
readinesse  to  serve  any  gentleman  in  all  possible  civilities,  I 
am  bold  to  be  before  hand  with  you,  to  aske  your  favour  on 
the  behalfe  of  your  honest  poor  neighbours  of  Hapton, 
who,  as  I  am  informed,  are  in  some  trouble,  and  are  likely  to 
be  put  to  more  by  one  Robert  Browne,  your  tenant,  whoe, 
not  well  pleased  with  the  way  of  those  men,  seeks  their 
disquiet  as  bee  may. 

**  Ttiily  nothing  moves  mee  to  desire  this  more  than  the 
pittie  I  beare  them,  in  respect  of  their  honesties,  and  the 
trouble  I  heare  they  are  likp  to  sufier  for  their  .consciences, 
and  however  the  world  interprets  it,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
solicit,. for  such  a^.are  anywhere>«updieei a  pressure. of  thia 


•  This  story  is  told  (ride  Anglorum  Speculum)  of  Sdrnqnd.  Wlodham,  w(|Oite 
grandmother  w«s  a  daughter  of  the  diike  of  Noff6lk;  and  wlio  strac1^M[.,C^rewa 
gentleman  of  his  own  conntry,  in  the  Tennis  Cbort,  lb  the  greii)  hall  of  .GreAPwic|k« 
for  which  he  was  arraigned.  Mr.  Windham  made  his  pronilse  gCMOif  b^  doii)l'g  wy^ 
to  the  king,  and  was  knighted  for  endeaTonring  to  tb^prcss  %^\  relyeUib^. .' 
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kind,  doeing  herein  as  I  would  be  done  by.  Sir,  ibis  is  a 
quarrelsome  age,  and  the  anger  seems  to  mee  to  be  the 
worse  where  the  ground  is  difference  of  opinion,  which  to 
cure,  to  hurt  men  in  their  names,  persons,  or  estates,  will 
not  be  found  an  apt  remedie.  Sir,  it  will  not  repent  you  to 
protect  these  poor  men  of  Hapton  from  injurie  and  oppres- 
sion, which  that  you  would  is  the  effect  of  this  letter.  Sir, 
you  will  not  want  the  grateful  acknowledgements  nor  utmost 
endeavours  of  requitable  from 

**  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

**  Oliver  Cromwell. 
*'  1646,  July  27,  Ltmdon. 
"  Far  my  Noble  Friend,  Thomas  Knyvett,  Etq.* 
at  ki$  Havse  at  AshweU- thorp,  Norfolk — 7%eu«.*' 

"  Breda,  27th  April,  1660. 

This  bearer  hath  informed  me  of  the  greate  affec- 
tion and  zeal  you  have  expressed  for  my  service,  and  of  the 
endeavour  you  have  used  to  promote  my  interest,  for  which 
I  give  you  hearty  thanks,  and  hope  the  time  is  at  hande  that 
I  shall  receive  the  fruite  of  your  labours,  and  that  you  may 
receive  my  thanks  more  avowedly  than  it  is  yett  safe  for  you 
to  do.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  put  your 
country  into  so  good  a  posture,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
much  imitated  by  others,  that  we  may  all  attayne  the  end 
we  desire  without  effusion  of  blood,  and  by  such  a  universal 
consent  as  may  more  manifest  the  wonderful  mercy  of  God 
to  the  nation.     You  shall  always  find  me  to  be 

*'  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

''Charles  R." 

Joan,  lady  Scales,  wife  of  Edmund  le  Thorpe,  knight,  in 
her  will,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Ashwell- 
thorpe. — See  Testamenta  Vetusta,  p.  184. 

The  effigies  of  sir  Edward  de  Thorpe  and  his  wife  are  en- 
graved in  Stothard's  '*  Monumental  Effigies." 

-  *  Tn  the  '*  ProgreswB  of  Jaoiea  I."  It  is  mentioned  thtt  sir  Thomat  Knevet  was 
knighted  by  that  monarch  at  the  Qharter-honse,  May  11th,  IMS ;  and  to  him  and  his 
lady  was  entrosted  the  care  of  the  lady  Mary,  the  danghter  of  James,  at  his  hoose  at 
Stanweil,  Middlesex.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  was  also  the  discorerer  of  Johnson,  alias  Guy 
Faux,  whose  retceat  be  visited,  and  whom  he  seized,  ander  pretence  of  searching  the 
cellar  for  embcssled  goods;  at  this  time  he  was  residing  as  jostlce  of  peace  for  West* 
minster.  It  appears  that  he  was  mnch  in  fkvonr  of  James  I.,  from  whom  he  received 
varions  snms  of  money,  and  who  confided  to  him  the  care  of  the  celebrated  lady  Ara<* 
beUa^  with  tier  gentleman  nsher  and  chief  woman  to  be  kept  close  prisoners  with  her. 
He  was  created  baron  Knevet,  of  Escriek,  in  Yorkshire,  Joly,  1807,  and  died  witbont 
Issae  in  1033.  ills  lordship  has  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Stanweil  church,  wiih 
kneeling  elBgy  of  himself  and  lady  ."-See  Jemes's  Prt^retset,  voi..  ii.  p.  IM. 
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The  etymology  of  Ashwelthorpe  is,  the  Thorpe  hy  ike 
weU  or  fouHiain  at  the  ashes.  Here  was  a  guild  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.     In  1504  the  tenor  bell  was  made  by  the  contribu- 

'  tions  of  Sarah  Sawer  and  others. — Act  for  inclosing,  1811. 

II 

^  ASLACTON  (Hashton,  Oslactuna  or  Oslac's  Toum,  Esting- 

^  <oii,  commonly  called  il«/tii^ton^.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Michael. 

^  P.  352. — ^This  town  was  a  berewic  to  the  manor  of  Fomcet. 

In  1263  John  de  Vaux  had  a  grant  for  a  market  weekly,  and 
aryearly  fair  here  now  disused,  and  fof  free  warren,  by  patent 
from  Henry  III.  In  1631  this  manor  was  sold  to  sir  William 
Platers,  of  Billingford,  in  trust  for  sir  William  le  Neve,  bart. ; 
this  branch  of  the  Le  Neves  descended  from  Jeffry  le  Neve, 
of  Tivetshall,  whose  son  Lawrence  settled  at  Aslacton,  where 
he  was  buried  in  1587. 

Sir  William  Le  Neve  was  educated  at  Caius  college, 
Cambridge ;  created  herald  by  the  title  of  Mowbray,  June 
29,  1694 ;  was  soon  after  made  York  herald,  Norroy,  and 
at  last  Clarincienx,  and  knighted.*  In  1643  he  was  sent  by 
king  Charles  I.,  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Edge-hiU, 
to  the  parliamentary  army,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  a 
proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  such  as  would  lay  down  their 
arms ;  but  when  he  offered  to  read  it  out  aloud,  the  earl 
reproved  him  with  much  roughness:  for  obeying  which 
onler  he  was  very  uneasy  ever  afterwards.  He  died  at 
Hoxton,  1661.  To  the  numerous  collections  of  this  indus- 
trious antiquary,  who,  for  above  forty  years  at  a  great  ex- 
pense and  immense  trouble,  amassed  the  greatest  fund  of 
antiquities  of  this  county,  Blomefield  owes  much  of  the  valu- 
able matter  introduced  in  his  history  of  Norfolk. 

The  church  has  a  steeple  containing  five  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Le  Neves.  In  the  chancel 
window  is  the  figure  of  an  infitnt  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 
in  a  cradle,  which,  according  to  tradition,  represents  an 
orphan,  left  at  the  church  stile,  brought  up  by  the  parish, 
and  christened,  by  the  name  of  the  town,  Aslac :  as  a  man 
he  became  standard  bearer  to  Edward  III. — Here  is  Priory 
manor. 

BUN  WELL  (or  BuUweU).  Twelve  miles.  St.  Michael. 
P.  774. — In  Domesday-book  called  Hadeston,  firom  a  holy 
stone  or  cross  once  erected  here.     Bunwell  signifies  a  rivu- 
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let's  head.  The  charch  was  finished  about  1650.  Here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Taylor,  Richards,  Blake, 
and  Baldwin :  the  first  of  these,  William  Taylor,  bequeathecl 
"  towards  the  mining  of  die  stepill  of  BoaeweU,  every  yere 
whan  the  masons  work  upon  it,  6s.  Qd,,  till  the  sum  of 
3Ss.  4d.  be  paid/*  In  1479  John  Bukke  gave  lands  to  the 
poor,  for  discharging  the  king's  task ;  and  3S«.  to  adorn 
our  Lady's  tabernacle,  and*  the  hearse  of  the  sepulchre  of 
our  Lord  in  the  church.  —  Here  are  Hadeston,  Bainard's 
Hadiston,  Fitxosbom's,  and  Peter's  halls ;  and  the  manors 
of  Perse  Hall,  Hadeston,  Bosvele,  and  Thorpe.         * 

The  Rev.  Jambs  Baldwin,  late  rector  of  Bnnwdl  and 
Carlton-rode,  wrote,  in  1757,  "  The  Reasonableness  and 
Equity  of  the  present  Establishment  of  Tythes",  in  a  letter 
to  a  Quaker,  &c. 

CARLETON-RODE.  Fourteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.869. 
This  village  is  thus  named  from  a  remarkable  road  or  cross, 
standing  in  Rode  lane,  where  the  road  Irom  Wymondham 
to  Diss  lay.  The  diurch  has  a  square  tower  with  five  bells; 
the  two  last  of  which  were  built  and  fixed  in  1602.  On  the 
steeple  wall  is  this  inscription : 

<'  c:arlton  rode. 

Beparata  et  omata  foeniBt  baec  tnrris, 

Ecclesia  ejasqae  cella,   anno  Domini  1717, 

JobanBis  Oliver,  defico,  parocbiaB  ejasdem, 

Rectore; 
Johanoae  Howse,  Samaele  Denny,  et  algs  gencrosis 

Benefactoribus ; 
OnMelmo  PoUyB  et  Jocobo  Blasier  ecdesiic 

Gardiaais; 
Et  Henarioo  Kerisoa,  de  Careltoo  Orientaii, 

Arcbitecto.'' 

^*  This  cfaorch  was  built  In  it  Ood  to  adore. 
And  ongbt  to  bave  been  repaired  long  l>efore ; 
By  wbicb  peglect  we  great  soma  did  expend*: 
Tben  let  soccessors  loolc  in  time  to  mend ; 
-For  if  decays  tbey  early  don't  prevent. 
They  will,  like  ns,  wben  'tis  too  late,  repent.*' 

Thomas  Rede,  S.  S.  P.,  new  roofed  the  chancel ;  in  the 
roof  are  his  initial  letters.  The  rector  had  a  house  and 
twenty-six  acres  of  glebe,  joining  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard.    Chapelgate  lane  led  to  a  free  chapel,  dedicated 
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to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  long  since  deniolished.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  House,  Talbot,  and  Hunt ; 
and  a  stone  remains  to  the  memory  of  William  Ernald,  rec- 
tor, with  his  effigy  in  a  priest's  habit,  but  the  inscription  is 
lost.  Thomas  Stokes,  LL.B.,  rector  of  Carleton  Rode,  was 
ejected  from  Heigham  and  this  living,  and  from  a  temporal 
estate  of  about  Uiirty  pounds  per  annum,  by  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  1644,  '  for  absence,  keeping  an  insufficient 
curate,  obterving  ike  Ruks  o/  the  Chmrch,  refusing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  rebellion,,  and  for  being  an  ale-house  hunter  :* 
he  had  a  wife  and  three  children.  Here  are  Carleton-Rode 
Hall  and  Bokenham  manors*  In  1279  the  latter  manor  had 
two  acres  of  meadow  on  domain ;  one  hundred  acres  of 
wood ;  four  hens  paid  for  rent ;  si;(ty-four  days*  work  in 
harvest,  done  for  the  tenants ;  pannage  for  eighty-four  hogs ; 
and  liberty  for  eighty  men,  with  two  servants  appointed  by 
the  lord  to  look  after  them.    Common  inclosed,  1777. 

FORNCET,  Twelve  mil^.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary. 
P.  638. — ^This  village  in  Domesday-book  is  written  Fomes- 
seta.  Kettleton  with  Trianatons  and  now  Swanton  hamlet 
made  up  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  only  a  berewic 
to  Fomcet,  and  then  had  but  one  church,  now  called  Forncet 
St.  Mary,  to  which  St.  Peter  is  and  always  was  a  chapel  of 
ease;  yet  with  all  the  privileges  of  baptism,  burial,  and 
sacrament,  as  well  as  the  mother  church.  Roger  Bigot  was 
lord  of  it  at  the  Conqueror's  survey.  At  this  time  it  was 
distinguished  for  having  the  KnigkW  Court  usually  held  here 
every  three  weeks,  to  which  were  attached  five  different  offi- 
cers; viz.,  an  auditor,  a  feodary,  a  collector,  a  sergeant, 
and  a  bailiff.  At  this  court  all  the  great  men,  who  held 
their  several  manors,  Sec,  of  the  Norfolk  honour,  were 
obliged  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  their  attorneys,  to  do  suit 
and  service,  and  compound  for  castle  guard  service  at  the 
earl's  castle  of  Norwich.  This  manor  went  from  the 
Bigots  into  the  hands  of  the  most  honourable  family  of  the 
Howards,  afterwards  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  in  which  family 
it  remains.     Here  is  Claver  or  Clavering's  manor. 

The  two  churches  were  given  by  Roger  Bigot  to  the  monks 
of  Thetford,  who  released  the  gift  very  early.  Doniesdav- 
book  makes  them  both  parish  churches,  governed  by  one 
rector,  who  had  then  in  their  right  a  house  and  forfy  acres 
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of  glebe.  Here  is  a  hxm  belonging  to  the  girls*  hospital  at 
Norwich.  In  1726  the  advowson  of  the  church  was  pur- 
chased of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  Dr.  Hill,  who  has  obliged 
his  heirs  for  ever  to  present  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  St.  Mary's  church  has  only  a  nave  and  chan- 
cel, with  a  square  tower  and  three  bells :  St.  Peter's  church 
has  a  steeple  with  five  bells.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Aggas,  Baxter,  and  Mareon.  Here  b  also  an 
altar  tomb,  with  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife  engraved, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Drake  and  his  wife — ^the 
inscription  gone.  See  Weavef^s  Monumenii.  Act  for  inclos- 
ing, 1809. 

Dr.  Zachary  Brooke,  fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  '<  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  '  Free  Enquiry,' "  and  some  Discourses,  was  rector 
of  Fomcet,  where  he  died,  August  7, 1788,  aged  78.  See 
NiehoW  LU.  Anec. 

FRITTON:  Eleven  miles.  St.  Catherine.  P.  275. — 
This  village  is  called  in  Domesdav-book  Fredetuna ;  called 
also  Free  Town,  probably  as  being  free  from  many  things 
which  other  villages  were  subject  to.  Here  are  the  manors 
of  Bavent,  Burtoft,  and  Hamenhale.  The  church  steeple  is 
round  at  the  bottom  but  octangular  at  the  top,  and  has 
three  bells. 

FUNDENHALL.  Ten  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P.  307.— 
When  Norwich  Domesday-book  was  written,  the  rector  had 
a  house  and  forty  acres  of  glebe.  In  1273  an  inquisition 
was  taken  in  the  consistory  court  at  Norwich,  when  the 
vicar  and  others  represented,  that  the  rector  for  the  time 
being  ought  to  repair  the  church  of  Fundenhall,  and,  if  it 
be  necessary,  to  rebuild  it:  —  and,  that  a  certain  lady  called 
Bertha  de  Glauville,  de  Fundenhale,  gave  to  the  said'  church 
and  rectors  thereof  for  ever  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  Funden- 
hall field,  and  a  mark  yearly  rent  in  the  town  of  Harpol, 
on  the  condition  that  the  rector  and  his  successors  for  ever 
should  rep^r  and  rebuild  it  as  often  as  it  should  happen  to 
want,  which  lands  and  rent  the  rector  then  enjoyed: — and, 
that  in  a  former  controversy,  between  the  parishioners  and 
Robert  de  Boys,  the  then  rector,  it  was  ac^udged  by  the 
bishop's  official  that  the  rector  should  repair  the  church. 
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and  not  the  parishionen.  At  one  time  the  stipend  for  serr- 
ing  this  church  was  so  low  that  there  were  forly  returns  of 
curates  made  within  the  memory  of  one  man.  Here  was  a 
guild  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  one  of  the  Virgin,  in  this  church, 
which  is  built  in  the  collegiate  form,  with  a  square  tower. 
John  Daniel  gave  three  marks  to  repair  the  steeple,  in  which 
are  five  bells :  the  rood  loft  is  whole  and  painted,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  East  Angles,  round 
which  is  inscribed,  in  Old  English  letters,  **  Ave  rex  gentis 
Anglorum,  tu  rex  regis  Angiorum,  O  Edmnnde!  Jio»  martg- 
mm,  vehtd  rosa  vel  tUiuM,'*  Sfc.  Next  to  this  is  a  P.,  with 
the  cross  keys,  for  St.  Peter,  and  the  arms  of  Fliiton  nun- 
nery ;  and  next  is  a  crown  and  mitre,  with  S.  N.,  for  St. 
Nicholas.  The  inside  of  the  chancel  was  repaired  in  1783 
by  Mr.  Bemey,  but  now  the  parishioners  repair  the  other 
part  of  the  church.  Here  is  tiie  small  but  neat  house  and 
grounds  of  the  Rev.  John  Howard. 

HAPTON.  Nine  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  186.— The 
church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  has  no  steeple,  but 
there  is  a  bell  hanging  in  a  wooden  frame  in  the  churchyard. 
The  manor  house  is  Hapton  Hall.  The  father  of  the  cele- 
brated chancdlor  Thurlow  was  curate  here.  On  the  stocks 
at  this  place  is  the  following  triplet: — 

'^  Those  that  fear  Ood  and  keep  an  honest  name 
8hall  not  come  here  to  undergo  the  shame : 
Then  you  that  soffer  don't  true  justice  blame.'^ 

HARDWICK.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  237.— 
Hardwiek  signiiies  the  winding  of  the  river  where  the  herd 
usually  fed.  Here  is  Barrett's  manor,  once  in  the  possession 
of  sir  Peter  Glene,  who  served  in  the  civil  wars  under 
Charles  I.  The  church  has  a  steeple  with  one  bell ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Crabbe  and  Rand. 

Thomas  Cronshay  had  this  living  in  1820  of  William 
Boswell  for  his  turn  :  he  was  ejected  April  28,  1644,  by  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  for  observing  the  order  of  the  church, 
dissuadinghis  parishioners  from  assisting  in  the  rebellion,  and 
saying,  *'  the  parliament  are  laymen,  and  have  no  power  to 
order  religion  or  church  government.*'  He  at  that  time  had 
a  wife  and  ten  children,  the  youngest  not  above  three  years 
old,  but  was  turned  to  begging.  In  1718  the  Rev.  Samuei^ 
Shuckforth  had  this  church  united  to  Shelton.    He  was 
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minuter  of  Seething  and  the  two  Mundhama,  all  of  which 
he  feaiffned  in  1746,  being  then  doctor  of  divinity  and 
pivbend  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote,  '*  The  Sacred  wid  Pro- 
fane History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  and  laraer;  the 
first  volume,  in  8vo.,  was  publbhed  in  London,  1728. — Act 
for  incloaure,  1814. 

HEMPNALL  (or  Hemenmll).  Ten  milea.  St.  Maigaiet. 
P.  1014.*— The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  one  bell,  and 
there  is  clodi :  here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
French.  In  1616,  October  13,  Elixabeth  Gray,  aged  above 
100  years,  was  buried  here.  Here  are  Sir  Ralph's,  or  Curple  a, 
and  Hamenhale  manors. — ^Inclosure  act,  1817. 

MOULTON  St.  Michael  (or  Grmi  MauHmt).  Thirteen 
miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  417.— :The  Rev.  Richaid  Drake, 
LL.B.,  rector  here,  gave  all  he  had  to  be  divided  among 
his  poor  parishioners  of  Monlton  and  Griston :  Menlton  haa 
town  lands  of  his  gift  in  1526.  There  was  a  chapel  of  our 
Lady  in  the  church,  and  an  altar  in  it  dedicated  to  her  also, 
by  which  stood  her  image  with  a  light  burning  before  it. 
In  1604,  Walter  Taylor  Idit  a  legacy  for  a  new  bell ;  and  in 
1674  a  license  passed  to  lessen  the  great  bell.  This  church 
has  a  steeple  and  five  bells ;  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Roope,  Wilson,  Needham,  Machett,  and  Wickham — the 
latter  descended  from  William  of  Wykeham. 

John  Moulton,  a  native  of  this  place,  was  a  white  or 
Carmelite  friar  of  Norwich  monastery.  He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  published,  in  1400,  ninety  sermons :  accord- 
ing to  Pitts,  he  was  pious,  learned,  and  eloquent. 

Maulicn  All  SainU,  or  Iditk  MaulUm.  The  church  was 
in  use  till  1570,  and  was  then  demolished ;  the  site  is  still 
called  All  Saints  churchyard. 

Died  at  Bury,  in-  December,  1788,  in  his  sixty-third 
year,  Mr.  William  Scott,  late  of  Moulton.  Although 
in  affluent  circumstances,  his  aBpearance  was  that  of  a 
common  mendicant;  he  was  seldom  seen  in  the  streets 
without  a  basket  on  his  arm,  which  be  found  very  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose  of  piclung  up,  and  even  filching,  tur- 
nips, pieces  of  iron,  wood,  &c.  His.antipathy  to  the  female 
sex  was  very  conspicuous  in  his  conversation  and  manners. 
He  had  estates  at  Moulton,  Tacolnestoue,   and  Carlton. 
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He  regularly  earned  four-pence  a  day  at  spinning,  in  the 
summer,  and  two-penoe  in  the  winter.  His  property,  which 
amounted  to  1900/.  in  the  funds,  and  his  estates,  valued  at 
800/.,  he  left  to  the  children  of  his  brother,  Robert  Scott, 
a  blacksmith,  at  Fomoett,  to  which  place  he  was  carried 
for  interment. — For  a  further  account  of  this  wretched  man, 
see  Genfs.  Mag.  for  December,  1788. 

The  Rev.  George  Burgess,  B.A„  vicar  of  Halvergate 
and  MouUon,  m  1820,  was  the  author  of  **  Reflections  on  the 
Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  present  Spirit  of  the  Times,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Fieeholdersof  the  County  of  Norfolk.** 

MOURNINGTHORPE.  Ten  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  ieo.-«-The  church,  which  had  a  guild  in  it,  in  honour 
of  its  pation  saint,  has  a  round  steeple,  and  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  the  Roopes,  of  Hammond,  Gameys, 
the  Howes,  Wormhall,  and  GosUing ;  it  has  been  recently 
repaired  by  the  present  vector,  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Wodehouse. 
Here  are  Moumingthorpe,  Hoo  Hall,  Blomfield*s,  and  Sea- 
man's manors.  In  1352>  there  was  a  chapel,  called  Moum- 
ingthorpe Chapel.  BoyUind  Hall,  in  this  parish,  the  seat  of 
the  Honourable  Captain  Irby,  R.N.,  was  formerly  moated, 
having  a  drawbridge,  &g.,  but  it  has  been  much  altered 
and  improved  by  i£e  present  owner.  Here  is  a  painting  of 
Henry  VHI.,  with  Edward  VI.  on  his  right-hand,  and  queen 
Mary  at  his  left,  with  some  verses  on  it  in  mincien^  spelling ; 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Iul722,  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  rector  here,  translated 
from  the  French,  the  Dialogues  concerning  Eloquence, 
written  by  archbishop  Fenelon. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Howes,  rector  of  Moumingthorpe, 
in  this  county,  and  of  Thorndon,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  author 
of ''  Critical  Observations  on  Books,  Ancient  and  Modem." 
' '  The  learned  and  accurate  author,'*  (of  the  above  work),  as  Dr. 
Twining,  in  his  translation  of  Aristotle,  calls  tliis  gentleman, 
*'  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howes,  rector  of 
Thorndon,  in  Suffolk,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colman,*   of  Hardingham,  in  Norfolk, 

*  Mr.  Potter,  the  tiantlator  of  Xscbylos,  and  prebendary  of  Norwich,  married  the 
(laugblcr  of  llic  Rev.  Mr.  Colman ;  mid  he  told  the  wriler  of  tbia.  Hut  Mr.  P.  often 
ttied  to  be  on  intim«ite  tcrma  of  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Howes,  bnt  be  never  wonld. 
J  he  fact  waa,  that  Mr.  Pottir  was  once  staying  with  Mr.  Ilowet,  In  Norwich,  fnd 
Mr.  Howes,  when  he  left  home  on  Sunday,  dcaired  Mr.  Potter  to  take  what  wine  he 
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whote  son  sold  the  advowson  of  that  rectory  to  the  master 
and  fellows  of  Clare-hall.     He  was  the  grandson  of  Johm 
Howse,  of  Mouminffthorpe,  who  was  high-sheriff  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  m  1718 ;   and  who  then,  to  prevent  a 
misnomer  in  the  sheriff's  writ,  changed  his  name  Irom  Howse 
to  Howes.     He  was  bom  in  the  year  1729,*  and  sent  at 
at  an  early  age  to  Clare-hall,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  in  1746.    He  afterwards  went  into  the  artillery  service, 
but  soon  quitted  it,   and  took  curacies  in  London,  where 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1771,  when 
he  was  instituted  to  the  family  living  of  Thomdon,  and  also 
to  Moumingtborpe,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  both 
of  which  livings  his  father  had  possessed  from  about  the  year 
1723.     In  1776,  he  published  his  first  number  of  "  Ol^ser- 
vations  on  Books,"  which,  at  different  intervals,  he  conti- 
nued to  print,  till  the  year  before  his  death,  and  is  now 
completed  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  but  printed  for  sundry 
booksellers,  and  in  an  intricate  and  irregular  manner.     In 
the  year  1784,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  by  bishop  Bagot 
at  his  primary  visitation,  at  whic^  he  opposed  most  ably 
the  heretical  opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Gibbon^  and  other 
modem  gnostics.    This  sermon  was  published  at  the  request 
of  the  clergy  present,  not  however  in  a  distinct  form,  but 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
Critical  Observations.    This  led  him  into  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  he  displayed  great  learning,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
finally  came  off  completely  victorious.    He  died  at  Norwich, 
in  September,  1814,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  at  Thomdon.     Mr.   Howes  was  intimate 
with  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  when  he  resided  at  Norwich.     Dr. 
Parr  calls  him,  in  his  preface  to  Bellendenus,  "  the  Delian 
diver.**     Mr.  Howes  went  to  visit  Dr.  Parr  after  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  in  his  old  one-horse  chair ;    but  the 
doctor,  at  Hatton,  got  a  party  of  violent  whi^*  to  meet  Mr. 
Howes,  which  the  latter  much  complained  of  as  an  insult. 

SHELTON.     Thirteen  miles.     St.  Mary.     P.  236.  — In 
Domesday-book  written  Sceltuna.     This  is  an  ancient  town, 

liked;  bat  Mr.  Potter,  to  get  into  hit-feToar,  tent  oat  and  boiigbt  a  pint  of  wine, and 
pretended  h«  did  not  wiih  to  drink  any :  bat  Mr.  Howes  found  this  o«t,  and  iicTcr 
forgot  it.— See  an  accoant  of  Mr.  Potter,  nnder  tb«  article  Seaming. 

•  Probably  at  Monmlngtborpe,  says  another  eorrcspondent. 
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being  known  in  the  Confessor's  time  as  belonging  to  bishop 
Stigaad,  but  in  the  Conqueror's  time  the  manor  was  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the  head  or  principal  manor  was  afterwards 
called  Overhall,  and  belonged  to  Roger  Bigot;   it  was  a 
league  long  and  half  a  league  broad :   sir  Ralph  Shelton 
was  lord  in  1345.     In  1346  Edward  III.  granted  him  his 
letters  patent,  signifying  that  he  was  in  the  king's  own  com- 
pany in  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  there  received  the  order  of 
knighthood,  the  king  pardoning  him  the  contempt  and  pe- 
nalty which  he  had  incurred  for  not  taking  that  order  upon 
him  before ;  when  his  majesty  issued  his  proclamation,  that 
all  those  who  had  forty  pounds  a  year  in  land  should  take 
that  order  upon  them.     The  other  manor  is  Netherhall,  and 
the  third  part  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Fomcet.    The  church 
was  built  by  sir  Ralph  Shelton,  knt., — whose  rebus,  Raf, 
with  an  escallops  shell  and  a  tun,  is  often  expressed  in  the 
window, —  and  has  a  square  tower  with  one  bell.     In  the 
chancel  are  buried  several  of  the  Sheltons ;  and  in  which  is 
a  fine  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  sir  Robert  Houghton,  knt., 
to  whom  the  demesne  and  the  park  were  sold  by  the  Sheltons: 
he  is  represented  in  his  robes,  with  the  effigies  of  his  lady, 
his  son,  and  his  son*s  wife,  kneeling  on  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment.   He  was  sergeant  at  law  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Sir  Robert  was  born  at  Gunthorpe,  in  Norfolk, 
1648 :  he  died  in  1623,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  London.     In  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  various  emblazonments  of  coat  armour ;  and  in 
the  church  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Pearce,  &c, — 
Here  was  an  ancient  mansion,  built  by  Ralph  Shelton  as  a 
manor-house,  in  a  square  form,  embattled,  having  a  turret 
at  each  corner,  and  a  gate  place  at  the  entrance  moated  ; 
in  the  windows  and  ceilings  were  many  coats  of  the  quar- 
terings  of  Shelton;  many  coats  of  arms  were  also  in  the 
chapel  in  Shelton  Hall,  where  the  several  lodging  rooms 
were  called  after  the  names  of  those  families  whose  arms 
were  placed  in  them.      There  was  formerly  a  manuscript 
kept  at  the  hall,  which  contained  a  drawing  of  the  house, 
and  the  arms  of  such  families  as  the  Sheltons  had  inter- 
married with. 

The  Rev.  Brook  Rand  was  a  native  of  Shelton,  aUd 
was  educated  at  the  public  school,  Norwich.  His  father, 
Samuel  Rand,  was  rector  of  Hard  wick  and  Shelton.    Brook 
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Rand,  who  was  admitted  of  BenDet*9  college  in  l'}14,  was 
a  very  industrious  antiquary,  and  collected  a  list  of  the  in- 
cumbents in  each  parish  of  the  diocese  of  Ely.  and  such  as 
are  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  He  died  insane^  November 
28,  1753,  aged  fifty-seven,  and  is  buried  at  Lererington, 
of  which  parish  he  was  rector. 

STRATTON.  Ten  miles.  St.  Mair  and  St.  Michael. 
P.  865. — Stratan,  or  Stratum,  the  pavecl  highway  or  street, 
it  being  the  direct  road  which  led  to  tl^  neighbouring 
Roman  burgh  or  fortification  of  Castre.  Formerly  there 
were  three  parishes,  two  of  which,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael, 
are  in  being;  the  third,  St.  Peter,  has  been  dilapidated 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Stratton 
Hall,  or  Stratton  St.  Mary.  The  leet  is  held  annually,  at 
which  the  constables  for  Stratton  St.  Mary  are  always  cho- 
sen. The  customs  of  this  manor  and  the  manors  of  Stur- 
mer,  or  Sturmyn,  Snape  Hdl,  Wellholme,  and  Rheis — all 
of  which  are  now  held  with  this  manor — are  the  same:  viz., 
all  lands  and  tenements  descend  to  the  eldest  son ;  the  fines 
are  arbitrary ;  and  they  give  no  dower.  The  manor-house, 
called  Stratton  Hall,  and  the  demesne,  were  not  sold  with 
the  manors.     Round  the  manor-house  is  a  deep  moat. 

Stratton  is  a  small  but  compact  village,  and  the  justices 
have  met  here  so  long  aeo  as  1880,  when  they  assembled  to  con- 
sult what  was  best  to  oe  done  for  the  service  of  their  king 
and  country.  St.  Mary*s  church  is  a  large  building  with  a 
round  steeple  fifty-four  feet  high  containing  five  bells,  and 
a  small  spire  on  its  top,  against  which  hangs  the  clock  bell 
on  the  outside.  The  steeple  is  much  older  than  the  church, 
the  latter  having  been  chiefly  built  by  sir  Roger  de  Burgh, 
knt.,  about  1380.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  north  aisle, 
where  sir  Robert  built  his  own  burying-place,  there  is  a 
broken  inscription,  but  nothing  else  remains,  except  two 
efligies,  engraved  on  brass,  of  corpses  looking  out  of  their 
winding  sheets.  Sir  Roger  lies  buried  under  a  low  raised 
tomb,  and  near  him  his  brother  Richard  under  a  fiat  stone. 
The  south  porch  was  used  for  a  school  house.  Here  was  also 
buried,  before  St.  Mary's  image,  Edmund  Gross,  rector,  who 
died  in  1471,  and  gave  a  missal  and  8/.  lOt.  to  buy  a  cross, 
and  his  tenement,  late  Scot's,  in  this  town,  to  the  profit  of 
this  place.    At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  lie  the  efligies  t)f 
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judge  Reeve  and  his  lady,  Uie  former  in  his  judge's  robes, 
with  long  Latin  inseriptions ;  he  ^ied  in  1647,  and  his  wife 
ten  years  afterwards.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  J<^tt  Reeve,  Keene,  and  Houghton.  Elizabeth 
Baspool  gave  It.  M.  to  be  given  weekly  in  bread  to  the 
church  for  ever.  John  Roope  gave  II.  d».  to  be  paid  yearly 
out  of  the  ale-house  called  the  Swan,  in  Stratton  St.  Mary, 
which  he  tied  for  payment  tliereof  on  condition  that  the  said 
premises  be  not  rated  to  any  tax  above  131.  per  annum, 
otherwise  the  gift  to  cease; — it  is  given  in  bread  as  the 
othef .  Here  are  also  seveml  other  like  bequests,  particu- 
larly 2/.  10«.  yearly  for  blue  gowns  to  the  poor.  The 
churchyard  is  extennve. 

The  church  of  Sttatiem  St.  PeUr  always  belonged  to 
Fomeet  manot,  the  site  i»  still  called  St,  Peter's  church- 
yard,  and  the  fkoogh  frequently  turns  up  human  bones. 

The  chureh  of  Sratton  Si.  Mi^ael  stands  near  the  turn- 
pike road ;  it  has  a  square  tower  but  no  bell,  though  it  had 
three,  for  in  1699  license  passed  to  seH  a  bell  under  pre- 
tence of  repairing  the  c^rch,  which  had  lands  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  o£  Con- 
wall  (who  built  tlve  chancel),  ^^ne,  and  Weddall.  A  weekly 
market  was  formerly  held  in  Long  Stratton,  which  was  dis- 
used on  account  of  an  epidemic  fever.  In  this  place  have 
been  discovered  various  petrifoctions  and  coins :  and  in  1773 
several  Roman  urns  were  found  in  a  gravel  pit  at  a  depth 
of  six  feet  below  the  surface,  placed  in  a  regular  arrange- 
ment ;  they  were  all  mutilated  except  one,  which  was  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  sir  John  Bemey,  of  Knrby  Bedon :  this 
vessel  is  curiously  ornamented,  and  when  found  had  a  com- 
mon plain  pan,  formed  of  red  earth,  laid  over  it.  At  about  the 
distance  of  a  furlong  from  the  village  was  discovered  a 
hearth,  four  yards  square,  which  had  upon  it  ashes  and 
burnt  earth  three  inches  deep,  and  also  two  imperfect  copper 
coins. 

The  village  of  Long  Stratton  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
great  tumpike-road,  from  Norwich  ten  mtks — to  Scole  Inn 
ten  —  Bury  thirty-two  —  Ipswich  thirty-three  —  Colchester 
fifty — and  London  100  miles.  It  is  composed  of  a  fine  long 
street  with  pleasant  suburbs.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Ellis  Burroughs.  The  post-office  was  established  in 
the  year  1785.     A  corn  market  is  still  held  every  Tuesday. 
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TACOLNESTON.  Nine  miles.  AU  Sunto.  P.  416. 
Commonly  called  Taclenton ;  ViUa  Taeohis,  from  some  an- 
cient owner.  It  is  written  Ta  ColneBtuna,  in  Domesday- 
book. — Edward  I.  granted  to  John  de  Uvedale,  a  weekij 
market,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  manor  of  Tacol- 
neston,  and  two  fairs  yearly.  The  manor-house  wa«  in 
1771,  the  seat  of  Knipe  Gobbet,  esq.,  alderman  and  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  West 
Norfolk  militia,  who  gave  the  corporation  100/. ;  and  soon 
after  that  body  presented  him  with  a  handsome  field  tent, 
marquee,  and  camp  equipage,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem 
for  his  conduct  during  a  threatened  tnvosum.  This  house 
is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  about  1603 ;  the  tower  is  square, with 
five  bells;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Browne.  Ten  acres  of  land  are  allotted  for  the 
beneht  of  the  poor  residing  in  the  parish,  and  not  receiving 
alms,  and  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  manor  lords,  rector, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers.*  Here  is  the  residence  of 
the  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Warren,  whose  house  was 
built  by  the  late  sir  Robert  Baldock,  and  commonly  called 
Tacolneston  Hall,  a  great  part  of  Which  being  decayed  was 
pulled  down,  but  it  is  still  the  principal  residence  in  the 
parish.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Tacolneston  or  D*Ovedale, 
Williams,  and  Earl^s.^-Inclosure  act,  1778. 

John  Tacbsphalus,  it  is  believed,  was  bom  here;  and 
was  elected  prior  of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  in 
Norwich,  in  1404.  He  was  doctor  in  divinity,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  i^markable  piety,  and  a  good  orator.  Fuller 
says  that  all  his  merits  were  obscured  by  an  intolerant  spirit, 
and  a  want  of  charity.  Tacesphalus  was  also  a  great 
preacher  against  the  Lollards ;  he  published  two  books  by 
way  of  comment  upon  the  Revelations,  and  a  collection  of 
sermons. 

TASBURGH.  Eight  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  460. 
The  burgh,  or  fortification,  on  the  river  Taus,  for  Dr.  Gale, 

•  The  adTowson  wm  told  to  rir  Kobert  Baldock,  who,  in  lUt,  wai  appointed 
Ua^t  Mrg««nt ;  and  being  an  active  man  in  the  time  of  Jamct  IJ.,  he  was  one  of 
the  Unc*i  oonnwl  at  the  trial  of  the  acTen  hiihope,  in  which  eaaie,  having  mnch  neml, 
be  was  in  the  aame  year  made  one  of  the  jnetieea  of  the  KingVBcnch,  In  the  room 
of  tlr  John  Powell,  lent.,  who  was  torned  oat  for  maintaining  that  the  biahopa'  petl* 
tiou  to  the  king  could  not  be  a  libel,  beeanae  it  was  foanded  npon  the  king's  Ineapaeitj 
•a  dbpense  laws.     Fk-om  air  K.  Baldock  it  cam*  to  the  Warrens. 
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in liis  Commentary  on  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  tells  us,  that  this 
river  was  called  Tau  ;  and  that  the  station,  ad  Taum,  men- 
tioned in  the  Pentinfferian  tables,  was  here :   he  also  tells 
us  of  different  coins  found  here,  with  ic  .DVRO.  T.   Indeed, 
the  parish  church  irtands  in  the  fortifications,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  very  visible;   and  it  was  an  advantageous 
situation  to  guard  the  pass  of  the  river  leading  to  Castor, 
being  on  the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill.    The  intrenchment 
or  burgh  here  is  square,  and  contains  about  twenty-four 
acres :   it  seems  to  be  that  encampment  of  the  Romans, 
-which,  by  the  chronographical  tables,  published  by  Mark 
Velser,  is   called  ad  Taum,    About  this  place  numerous 
coins,  fibula,  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  have  been  found. 
The  church  has  a  round  steeple,  built  in  1380,  and  has  four 
bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  liie  memory  of  Baxter, 
Burman,  Tyrrel,  Newc«,  and  Bohun.     Here  are  the  manors 
of  Uphall  or  Boyland  Hunt,  and  Rinthorpe.      At  Tas- 
burgh  is  the  seat  of  'William  Gwynn,  esq. — Inclosing  act, 
1813« 

THARSTON.  Ten  miles.  St.  Marv  the  Virgin.  P.369.— 
The  church  has  a  -square  steeple  and  four  bells ;  and  here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Wood  and  Woolmer, 
The  father  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  Thurlow  was  vicar  of 
this  place.  Here  are  the  manors  of  ThaVston  or  St.  Omer*s, 
^Narford's,*  Loveney's  or  Tharston  Hall,  and  Wellholmes. 
In  1303,  John  Jenny  made  a  purchase  of  lands,  &c.,  at 
Tharston,  Wacton,  and  Fomcet,  which  were  held  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  by  the  sergeanty,  of  finding  one  slinger 
with  a  sling  to  cast  stones  with,  in  the  king's  army,— ^ 
Inclosing  act,  1802. 

TIBBENHAM.  Thirteen  miles.  AH  Saints,  P.  563.— 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  at  each  corner  of  which  are 
the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists,  carved  on  stone ;   it 


•  johD  Smltli,  u^.,  loM  thU  nuaor  In  i«iT,  to  ilr  ThomM  KnyYctt,  of  Aihwcll- 
(horpe,  when  there  were  three  hondred  end  nineteen  acres  three  roodt  and  a  half  of 
copyhold,  which  paid  lOl.  u.  %d,  qaitrento,  bctidct  six  capons,  three  hena,  three 
geese,  ten  ens,  two  bashels  of  oats,  seven  days*  work  and  a  half  In  harvest,  seven 
days'  work  In  winter,  half  a  day's  work  in  Aoy  Mel#,  and  half  a  day's  work  In  weed- 
ing, which  were  even  then  paid  in  Idnd.  The  freehold  rente  of  ancient  tenare  were 
•/.  %s.  id,  per  annnoi,  twelve  capons,  five  hent,  one  eoomb  of  wheat,  half  a  pound 
of  pepper^  Ac,  and  one  Julf /tower.  The  freehold  rents  of  the  new  purchasers  of 
Ufttnumlifions,  were  9/.  T«.  Aif.,  one  capon,  and  wne  red  rote, 

I 
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has  also  five  large  bells.  The  vicarage-bouse  joins  to  t^ 
west  part  of  the  churchyard.  Here  are  several  iDscriptiona 
to  the  memory  of  the  Heroes,  Gooch,  Vernon,  Buxton, 
and  Talbot:  the  brasses  are  most  of  them  gone.  Here  was 
a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  standing  by  itself 
in  the  churchyard,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen.  William 
Lynster,  aliat  Bocher,  in  1493,  gave  a  messuage  and  lands 
to  the  parish  church,  ordering  the  churchwardens  to  apply 
the  neat  profit  to  repair  and  adorn  the  church  for  ever. 
He  gave  also  nine  acres  of  freehold,  l^ing  at  Mill  Hill  and 
Row  Bushes,  for  the  constables  to  receive  the  rent,  and  with 
the  neat  yearly  profit  thereof,  to  pay  the  king*s  fifteenths 
for  the  poorer  sort  of  people ;  and  when  there  are  no  fif- 
teenths, then  the  churchwardens  are  to  receive  it,  to  repair 
and  beautify  the  church.  There  were  three  guilds  here» 
the  '*  brothers  and  sisters,"  turned  into  a  school-house : 
the  furniture  of  the  guUdhall  remained  till  1660^,  when  the 
hall  was  ruined,  for  the  furniture  was  all  sold.  In  1662, 
the  town  lands,  the  value  of  which  went  to  repair  the  church, 
were  let  at  about  28/.  per  annum.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Tibbenham  HaJl,a/ta«Orrebeys,  Tate's  Hall,  <&c.,  cum  Carle- 
ton,  Abbots  Dogworth  Channons,  or  Cannons,  and  West  Hall,. 
Hackford,  with  a  hall  moated  round,  a  mile  south-east  of 
the  church,  and  Seckford. — Inclosure  act,  1820. 

WACTON  (or  Watch-town).  Twelve  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  233.— The  church  of  Little  Wacton,  called  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  was  in  constant  use  till  about  J  500,  and  then  it 
began  to  be  called  a  chapel.  In  1520  it  was  so  out  of  re- 
pair, that  service  began  to  be  omitted,  and  then  there  was 
a  design  of  rebuilding  it,  although  it  never  took  place ; 
for  in  1522,  William  Cully ng„  of  Wacton  St.  Mary,  was 
buried  there,  and  willed — "  that  when  it  shaU  please  the 
parissheners  of  the  seid  Wekton,  to  go  about  the  halowynge 
of  their  chupch„  yf  that  they  will  doo,  geve  the  bishop  his 
dener  that  day,  then  I  wyll  that  mine  executors  shall  sod 
gevQ  the  bishop  his  stypende,  as  he  or  they  may  agree.** 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  church  fell  down,  and  was 
never  repaired.  It  6t€K>d  on  the  piece  of  glebe  now  called 
Dove-house  acre,  or  Chapel-yard,  but  the  foundations  are 
ploughed  over,  though  the  rector,  upon  every  institution, 
reads  prayers  there  forenoon  and  afterooon,  as  in  other 
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rectories.  The  silver  cup,  which  belonged  here,  is  now  the 
only  cup  in  Great  Wacton  church,  as  is  seen  by  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  church  of  Wacton  Magna  has  a  round  tower 
and  three  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Sedley,  the  Malloms,  Soley,  Baker,  Fley,  Reyner,  and 
Cock,  to  the  latter,  who  died  Oct.  17,  1717,  aged  77,  is 
the  following  inscription : — 


i« 


Stav,  hasty  traveller,  whoe'er  yoa  be. 
Tell  if  yon  can  what  is  become  of  me : 
Conscioas  of  guilt,  my  soal  as  one  afraid 
Fled  from  that  body  which  dow  here  is  laid. 
Thoughtful  in  life,  make  that  your  chiefest  care 
What  you  must  be,  as  well  as  what  yon  are. 
Death  makes  the  stoutest  hearts  and  hands  to  yield ; 
Cease  to  dispute,  and  tamely  quit  the  field : 
And  when  approaching  makes  all  living  fear 
To  be  they  know  not  what,  they  know  not  where.' 


>f 


Margaret,  his  wife,  died  August  20,  1736,  fet.  81.  Over 
the  door,  the  usual  place  for  St.  Christopher,  is  an 
ancient  picture  of  that  saint,  painted  on  the  wall,  with 
**  a  terryble  and  ferefiil  countenance,*'  according  to  a  de- 
scription of  him  in  the  Golden  Legend ;  which  legend  relates 
that  the  saint,  after  bearing  a  child,  which  proves  after- 
wards to  be  our  Saviour,  on  his  shoulders  over  the  water,  is 
indulged  with  the  miracle  of  beholding  his  staff  bear  flowers 
and  dates.  In  the  uppermost  comer,  towards  the  west, 
are  the  two  tables  of  the  commandments;  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  one  is  Moses,  and  on  the  other  Aaron;  and  by 
them  Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  At  the  lower  comer, 
on  the  same  side,  is  a  shield,  ana  on  it  the  eolden  pot  that 
had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded :  m  the  midst  is 
a  river,  and  the  huge  saint;  *'  he  was  twelve  cubits  of 
length,  with  a  grete  pole  in  his  hand,  instede  of  a  ataffe, 
by  whiche  he  susteyned  him  in  the  water;*'  and  on  his 
shoulders  is  our  Saviour  represented  as  a  child.  At  the 
upper  comer,  towards  the  east,  is  Noah's  ark,  to  which  the 
saint  is  directing  his  steps.  Elizabeth  Basspoole,  widow, 
tied  her  estate  in  Wacton,  for  ever,  to  pay  2/.  12$,  yearly, 
to  be  given  weekly  at  church,  by  one  shilling  a  week,  in 
bread,  to  such  poor  people  of  the  parish  as  constantly 
attend  there. 


1  2 
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This  hundred  bears  the  name  of  its  capital  town :  etymolo^ 
dice,  Saxon,  signifying  a  standing  water,  lake,  or  ditch.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Waveney,  which  divides  Norfolk 
from  Suffolk ;  on  the  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Guiltcross ;  on 
the  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Deepwade  ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the 
half  hundred  of  Earsham,  whicji,  joining  with  the  half 
hundred  of  Diss,  forms  a  whole  hundred. 

BRISSINGHAM.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  702. — Brissmgham  signifies  a  village  on  broad  low  mea- 
dows. The  manor-house  stood  near  Brissingham  wood,  for 
the  hall  grounds,  the  swan  hill,  and  the  large  moats  still  re- 
maining plainly  show  the  site ;  and  at  this  seat  the  Verdons 
lived  many  ages  until  1328,  at  which  time  there  was  a  poor*8 
box  standing  at  the  great  hall  door,  the  custom  of  that  time 
being  to  put  in  what  every  one  pleased,  instead  of  giving  to 
the  servants.  Sir  John  Verdon  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  hospitality,  for  he  left  eighty  dishes,  seventy-five 
plates,  forty  saucers,  and  twelve  cups,  to  treat  his  tenants 
at  his  coming  over.  In  some  memoranda  of  services,  profits, 
Scv,,  of  the  manor  of  Brissingham,  it  is  mentioned,  "  that 
all  commoners  upon  the  commons  of  this  town,  both  free- 
holders and  copyholders,  pay  hens*  eggs,  and  days*  works 
with  their  plough,  to  the  lord,  except  those  that  have  liberty 
of  faldage ;  and  that  all  copyholders  are  obliged  to  have 
their  sheep  in  the  lord*s  fold  from  Pentecost  to  St.  Martin.*' 
Among  the  numerous  articles  under  quit  rents  and  free  rents 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  alebeves ;  these  were  general 
carting  days,  on  which  the  tenant  used  to  go  or  not,  as  they 
pleased,  and  had  their  name  registered  because  the  lord 
used  to  treat  them  well  with  provisions  and  ale.  The  Bris- 
singhams  sold  this  manor  to  sir  Richard  de  Boyland,  who 
was  a  great  man  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  being  judge 
itinerant  in  this  county,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  government  of  the  county  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  but 
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m  his  return  was  found  guilty  of  manifest  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  fined  four  thousand  marks  for 
his  intolerable  extortions.  After  this  he  retired  hither,  where 
he  built  a  noble  seat.  His  greatest  work  was  a  subterrane- 
ous walk  or  arch  now  remaining,  commonly  called  the  ecntUUi, 
for  bathing  and  supplying  water  to  his  moats;  attached  to 
it  is  a  well,  which  continually  overflows,  the  water  is  very 
cold,  but  in  the  extremest  frost  it  is  said  never  to  freeze^ 
The  pei^le  who  come  to  see  this  place  have  pulled  down 
paost  of  the  ruins  to  throw  into  the  vault,  that  they  may 
hear  the  sound,  which  is  very  great  and  of  long  continuance. 
The  church  being  much  decayed  was^  rebuilt  by  sir 
Roger  Pilkington,  but  he  lived  not  to  see  it  finished,  which 
was  done  in  1527.  It  is  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
buried  here.  It  has  a  lofty  square  tower  with  a  peal  of 
five  tunable  bells.  In  the  windows  are  several  coats  of 
arms ;  and  in  the  chancel  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  Tilneys,  husband  and  wife.  The  guilds  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter  were  kept  here.  In  1617  there 
was  a  gathering  for  money  to  repair  the  roof  of  the  church. 
In  1649  the  cross  was  pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold  } 
*  all  the  church  plate  was  also  sold,  except  enough  to  make  a 
new  cup,  with  a  vestment,  rochet  cross  cloth,  and  altar  cloth ; 
but  in  queen  Mary*s  time  they  bought  a  new  rochet  and  a 
procession  book  in  English.  In  1638  the  inhabitants  peti- 
tioned the  bishop  for  license  to  repair  and  beautify  the 
interior  of  this  cTiurch ;  and  in  1641  Captain  Gjlley  was 
paid  six  shillings  by  the  town  for  viewing  the  church  to 
abolish  supentiiious  pictures ;  and  immediately  after  John  Nun 
was  paid  for  two  days'  work  for  taking  down  glass  and  pic- 
tures about  the  church,  and  for  JUinff  the  letters  off  the  belli. 
This  church  suffered  much  in  wese  times,  for  at  one  period 
64/.  lis.  Sd.  was  raised  by  rate  to  put  it  in  order,  and  to  re- 
place the  ornaments  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled.  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Mr,  John  Barker,  rector  of  Fersfield,  in  1728, 
gave  lands,  Ac,  lying  at  Brissingham,  the  profits  of  which 
to  be  expended  in  teaching  as  many  poor  children,  whose 
parents  are  settled  inhabitants  of  Brissingham,  above  eight 
and  under  ten  years  old,  in  reading,  writing,  spinning,  and 
other  work,  and  learning  the  church  catechism,  as  the  pro- 
duce will  pay  for.  Several  other  charitable  ^danattoiid 
belong  to  tnis  parish. 
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Here  once  resided  Mr.  Harrison,  a  coin  collector,  whose 
collection  vas  sold  bv  his  son  to  sir  Simon  de  Ewes,  of 
Suifolk.  In  his  parlour  stood  the  effigy  of  a  man  which 
had  a  speaking  trumpet  fixed  to  his  mouth,  and  put  through 
the  wall  into  the  yard,  through  which  a  servant  unseen  used 
to  welcome  the  guests.  On  his  doors  were  several  Latin 
inscriptions.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Boyland,  Middleton^ 
Filby,  the  Priory,  and  the  Rectors.  The  customs  of  the 
four  first  are  these :  **  The  fines  are  at  the  lords'  will,  and 
the  copyholds  descend  to  the  eldest  son ;  the  tenants  have 
liberty  to  pull  and  waste  their  copyhold  houses ;  to  sell  and 
cut  down  wood  and  timber  on  the  copyhold  without  license ; 
and  to  plant  and  cut  down  all  manner  of  wood  and  timber 
on  ail  the  commons  and  wastes  against  their  own  lands  by 
the  name  of  a  free  board,  or  outrun ;  and  to  dig  clay  and 
turf,  and  cut  furze  and  bushes,  on  all  the  commons.'* — ^The 
common  was  inclosed  in  1799. 

Henry  de  Brissingham  was  a  native  of  this  place ; 
he  was  the  eighth  Franciscan  professor  regent  at  Oxford, 
and  the  thirteenth  at  Cambridge.  He  virrote  a  treatise,  en- 
tituled,  ''  Summa  de  Sacramentis",  and  died  about  12B0. 

BURSTON.  Fifteen  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary.  P.406.— 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Berstuna.  The  church  b  small, 
with  a  steeple  having  five  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Alpe  and  More.  The  custom  of  the 
manor  is,  that  it  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  fine  at 
the  lord's  will.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Brockdish  Hall  and 
Melding  Hall. 

DICKLEBUR6H.  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  804. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Diccles-Burc. — ^This  town  was 
anciently  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  had  a  rector 
of  its  ovni,  who  served  by  turns  in  this  church.  The  church 
is  a  regular  building,  having  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  each  of  them,  and  a  square  tower 
with  fi^i^  bells.  The  upper  windows  of  the  church  have  the 
cross  swords  and  cross  keys,  emblems  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  patrons  of  the  guild  formerly  held  here.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  noble  mural  monument  of  various  sorts  of 
marble,  with  the  effigy  of  a  lady  holding  a  book,  this  has 
a  very  long  inscription  to  the  memory  of  dame  Frances 
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iPlaytera.  Here  are  "also  inscriptions  celebrating  Thomas 
Playters  as  a  great  traveller.  On  the  east  side  of  this 
monument  is  an  old  painting  on  the  wall,  half  of  which 
represents  Christ  bearing  his  cross,  and  the  other  half  is 
presumed  to  represent  our  Saviour  rising  from  his  sepulchre. 
Here  are  also  mscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Whipple  and 
Whitfield.  The  altar  plate  1$  very  fine ;  the  flagon  holds 
about  two  quarts,  on  whidi  is  inscribed,  "  A  gift  to  the 
vAnrcA  of  Dickielnarghy  anno  1716  ;'*  the  cup  is  a  very  good 
t>ne,  and  was  purchased  by  the  parish  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  together  with  a  neat  small  salver,  for  its  cover,  and 
on  this  is  written,  **  Dycklebowrgh.  T.  F.  W.  A.  itoiiem- 
isr  Ood"  Here  is  another  good  salver,  upon  which  is 
^'  Tkomag  BuxtoHf  geni.,  ei  Elix.  uxor^  de  JHckieburgh,  Norf. 
1697  ;*'  and  an  offering  plate  of  silver^  with  ^'  Ex  dono  AH- 
-cue  Rant.**  The  guBdhall  now  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  churchyard,  and  is  used  as  a  town  house.  The 
customs  of  the  manor  are  these :  The  eldest  son  is  heir ; 
the  fine  is  at  the  lord*«  will ;  it^ives  a  third  dower ;  and  the 
tenants  cannot  waste  their  copyhold  houses,  nor  fell  timber 
upon  the  copyhold  or  waste,  vrithout  license.  The  bouse, 
called  Dickleburgh  Hall,  is  an  ancient  seat.  The  com- 
.mons  are  Semere  green,  Dickleborough  moor,  and  Pound, 
or  High,  green ;  and  here  are  Earrs,  or  Dickleburgh,  and 
Manclere's  manors. 

DISS.  Twenty-two  miles.  The  Virgin  Mai^.  P.  2764.— 
This  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lucys,  toe  Fitzwalters, 
and  the  Ratcliffes.  Some  of  the  customs  and  privileges  of 
the  manor  of  Diss  were,  in  1696,  as  follow:  "The  fines 
arbitrable  upon  every  alienation  and  descent ;  and  on  every 
death  the  lands  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  or  next  allied, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  are  sub^ject 
to  such  forfeitures  as  the  common  law  doth  direct;  the 
copyhold  tenants  may  fell  timber  without  forfeiture  on  the 
copyhold  lands ;  the  lord*s  bailiff  can  take  but  one  penny 
for  each  beast's  poundage ;  the  tenants  can  dig  gravel,  sand, 
turf,  Sic,  on  the  waste,  and  make  hemp  pits  on  Diss  moor 
and  Back-street  green ;  the  tenants  can  plant  upon  the 
wastes  against  their  own  lands  and  houses,  by  the  name 
of  an  outrun ;  they  can  also  stub  furze  and  bushes  on  all 
the  wastes;  the  tenants  can  make  $tep$  oui  of  their  doors 
into  the  street,  and  stairs  out  of  their  eeilars ;  and  they  can 
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net  up  buoys  or  props  at  their  windows,  and  seats  at  their 
doors,  according  to  custom.  The  lord  hath  a  market  every 
Friday,  and  a  fair  on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  day,  when 
his  bailiff  takes  twopence  for  every  tilted  stall,  and  a  penny 
for  every  one  untilted,"  &c.,  &e.  Diss  Hall  is  situate  at 
Heywood  Green,  which,  with  sixteen  acres  three  roods  of 
land,  is  held  by  copy  of  court  roll  of  this  manor.  Here  is  a 
good  rectory-house  with  twelve  acres  of  glebe.  The  church 
has  a  squai^  tower  with  six  bells,  a  clock,  and  chimes;  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel  hangs  a  Mtmt^s  bell.  This  edi- 
fice is  remariLable  for  its  cleristory  tier  of  windows,  disposed 
in  pairs,  five  of  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  having 
a  )^ain  pilaster  between  every  pair.  The  heads  of  the  win- 
dows are  rather  of  an  unique  kind,  but  the  arch  is  formed 
of  a  waving  line.  The  door  of  the  south  porch  has  a 
semicircular  arch,  and  over  it  a  window  formed  of  seven 
arched  lights.  The  vestry,  which  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  is  down :  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
chapel,  formerly  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  guild,  oppo- 
site is  another,  belonging  to  the  brothers  of  St.  Nicholas* 
guild,  but  upon  their  incorporation,  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  they  built  St.  Nicholas*  chapel,  they 
were  forsaken  by  them,  and  left  to  the  soul  priests  of  the 
parish,  who  sung  in  them  till  the  reformation ;  the  organ 
used  to  stand  between  the  first  of  these  chapels  and  the 
chancel.  The  roofs  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  two  chapels, 
are  stained  with  red  and  white.  In  an  upper  north  window 
of  the  nave  is  a  man  in  a  blue  robe  with  a  red  mantle,  kneeU 
ingob  a  cushion  telling  his  beads,  and  saying,  **Jau  Chritte 
Dei,  meserere  wei  :**  and  opposite  him  a  woman  in  the  same 
posture,  saying,  "  Mater  sancia  Dei  era  pro  .  ...,'*  without 
arms  or  any  other  inscription :  though  these  figures  have  been 
preserved  the  brasses  are  gone.  In  the  north  chapel  was  found 
an  entire  skeleton,  and  by  its  head  was  a  silver  chalice. 
Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Burton, 
who  left  money,  part  for  the  especial  care  of  his  tomb- 
stone and  vault,  and  the  remainder  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor ;  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Deynes, 
Basworth,  Sherisse,*  Coggeshall,t  Shuckforth,  Bailie,  Har- 

•  ThU  man,  iilthough  he  wu  conUnved  a  Joatlce  of  the  peace  by  the  antlroyaliitB, 
laved  many  a  royalUt  fh>in  4etig;ii«d  niio,  by  aeDding  them  letters  of  muroing,  te. 

f  He  raaeh  improved  tbe  art  of  ganglDg,  by  Inventlog  the  role  called  by  Ua  name. 
He  efune  from  the  ConesbalU  of  Eaaes,  where  hit  (knuly  tooriabed  dving  the  tim« 
of  Henry  I.  to  qiiei-n  Mary. 
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lisoii,  Kett,  Borroughfl,  Cann,  Carnel^  and  others.  In  1679 
the  plague  was  at  Dim,  of  which  sixty-six  persons  died. 
John  Petit  died  September  21,  1727  :  he  gave  ten  shillings 
per  annum  for  ever  for  an  annual  sermon  to  be  preached  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  decease,  by  way  of  exhortation  to 
prepare  for  death  ;  one  shilling  per  annum  each  to  the  sex- 
ton and  clerk,  to  attend  the  service  of  that  day ;  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum  to  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  on  the 
same  day :  for  all  which  he  tied  his  estate  called  the  Uni- 
corn in  Diss.  In  1504  Mary  Cowper  was  buried  in  this 
church:  her  bequest  says — "  I  will  myne  executors  pay 
the  money  I  promysed  to  the  purchase  of  the  church  (Fram- 
lingham  lands) ;  item,  to  Thomas,  myne  son,  Mil  close ;  to 
ringe  the  yereday  for  me  and  myne  husbande,  so  long  as  it 
shall  please  the  said  Thomas,  but  never  the  lesse  I  con- 
strayne  him  not  to  do  it  but  at  his  own  voluntary  will  be  it 
done/'  la  1505  John  Prikke  gave  sixpence  to  repair  le  fowle 
ghike  (foul  slough)  towards  Roydon.  At  the  reformation 
the  church  plate  was  sold  to  Henry  earl  of  Sussex,  1546,  at 
which  time  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  bond  for  twenty  marks 
for  it :  they  sold  all  but  one  cup  of  twenty-three  ounces. 
There  is  now  belonging  to  this  church  a  chalice,  a  cup,  two 
silver  dishes,  a  small  plate,  a  spoon,  and  a  silver-hafted 
knife  and  fork.  Beside  the  parishchurch  there  was  also  a 
free  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  built  about  the  time 
of  Henry  V.  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  of  Corpus  Christi  guilds,  and  was  at  that  time  well  fur- 
nished for  the  merry  meetings  of  this  fraternity.  In  1575 
here  were  kept  the  standard  scales  and  weights  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  at  that  time  was  left  here  for  the  use  of  the  town 
one  caldron,  one  brass  pot,  five  spits,  two  bowls,  one  ladle, 
two  trivets,  twenty  salts,  four  platters,  forty-six-  mease  of 
plates,  for^  ditto  dishes,  forty  ditto  trenchers,  nine  dozen  of 
spoons,  four  cups,  six  table  cloths,  &c.  Mr.  Robert  Bur- 
roughs built  an  alms-house  of  brick  near  the  churchyard  for 
four  poor  widows.  Here  is  a  well-regulated  workhouse,  built 
about  the  year  1730.  Diss  is  situate  on  a  rising  hill,  having 
a  large  basin  of  water,  of  about  twelve  acres,  on  its  south 
part,  which  is  called  the  meer,  the  water  of  which  is  too 
impure  for  domestic  uses,  but  it  produces  good  fish.  It 
was  found  to  be  eight  yards  in  the  deepest  place,  and  some- 
times the  fish  rise  in  such  great  numbers,  as  to  be  easily 
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taken  ;  they  are  chiefly  roach  and  eels.     The  liberty  hereof 
belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Diss ;   and  without  his 
leave,  no  one  can  keep  a  boat,  or  fish,  except  at  his  owa 
staithe,  where  every  one  can  lay  in  bow-nets,  eel-poles,  Ac, 
If  the  passage  out  of  this  meer  be  stopped  up,  it  does  g^reat 
damage  by  overflowing  the  yards  that  lay  around ;  wherefore 
it  is  viewed  at  the  leet,  and  if  it  be  not  clear,  the  tanner, 
to  whom  it  always  belongs  to  keep  it  so,  is  amerced,  as  is 
the  township,  if  they  do  not  keep  up  the  rails  at  its  mouthy 
for  want  of  which,  in  1635,  a  man,  as  he  watered  his  horses, 
was  drowned,  and  the  town  was  fined.     It  is  of  great  use 
in  case  of  fire,  and  indeed  savedf  the  town  from  one  which 
occurred  in  1640.     Here  are  the  manors  of  Pecches,  now 
Hey  wood  Hall,  Wattons,  now  Cock-street,  and  Diss  Rectory. 
,The  chief  streets  are  Smith  or  Mound,  Tam  or  Meer,  Dint, 
Market,  and  Nicholas.    The  hamlets  are  Cock-street,  where 
the  fair  is  kept,  October  28,  Walcote,  Wolsey,  Heywood, 
and  Westbroke.     The  market  is  kept  weekly  on  Friday,  the 
chief  of  which  consists  in  the  linen  cloth  manufacture. 
Diss  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Bury,  thirty-six  from  Yar- 
mouth, and  is  situate  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Norfolk. 
The  streets  are  paved,  wide,   and  clean,   and  altogether 
presents  a  neat  and  respectable  appearance,  having  sevend 
good  houses,  and  is  a  very  agreeable  inland  town.     Here  is 
a  presbyterian  and  quaker*s  meeting  house. — Inclosure  act, 
October  1814. 

Ralph  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Henry  H.,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  place ;  but  Lefand  doubts 
his  being  an  Englishman. 

Walter  of  Diss,  was  a  native  of  this  place ;  he  was  a 
Carmelite  friar  at  Norwich,  and  was  buried  in  his  monastery 
in  1404.  He  was  the  pope's  legate  a  latere^  and  composed 
several  treatises. 

John  Skblton.  This  celebrated  satirist,  presumed  by 
some  to  have  been  born  here,  by  others  in  Cumberland,*  was 
certainlv  rector  of  Diss.  He  was  a  laureated  poet  in  the 
reign  oi  Hehry  VHI. ;  and  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  some 
irregularities,  too  natural  to  poets,  and  by  no  means  suitable 
to  the  clerical  character.      He  was  eminently  learned  and 

•  He  WM  the  son  of  WlUUm  Skeiton  and  Margaret  hi*  wife,  >f  hote  will  wm  proved 
•I  Norwich,  November  T,  l51t. 
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ingenioiis,  but  licentious,  even  to  scurrility,  which  occa- 
sioned his  taking  sanctuary  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  he 
was  treated  with  much  respect  by  bishop  Isiip.  He  died 
in  1529,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster.  Erasmus,  in  an  epistle  to  Henry  VHI.,  styles 
him  **  Britannicarum  Literarum  Lumen  et  Decus."  But  it 
is  probable  that  if  that  great  and  good  man  had  read  and 
perfectly  understood  his  *'  pithy,  pleasant,  and  profitable 
works,"  as  they  have  been  reprinted,  he  would  have  spoken 
of  him  in  less  honourable  terms. — See  more  of  him  in  Bayle, 
and  in  Davies*  History  of  Pamphlets.  Caxton,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Virgil,  *'  prays  Mayster  John  Skelton  to  oversee 
and  correct  this  sayd  boke." 

John  Briars*  A.M.,  rector  of  Dins,  and  chaplain  to 
Charles,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  the  author  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  first  meeting  for  establishing  a  charity  school 
at  Palgrave,  Suffolk ;  a  pamphlet  on  ''The  present  Behaviour 
of  Mankind  inconsistent  with  the  true  Spirit  of  Charity, 
&c.;"  and  several  Poems,  without  his  name,  inserted  in 
various  miscellanies.  He  removed  to  Diss  in  1714,  and  kept 
the  grammar  school  in  what  was  formerly  the  guildhall.  He 
was  also  rector  of  Billingford,  where  he  was'  buried,  1728. 

Died  at  Diss,  Sept.  14,  174Q|  aged  seventy-seven,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kidman.  He  introduced  the  reading  of  Mr.  Locke 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

Benjamin  Wiseman,  of  this  place,  was  the  author  of 
"  An  Essay  on  a  Substance  found  in  a  Clay-pit,  and  on  the 
Effects  of  the  Mere  of  Diss  upon  several  Substances  im- 
mersed in  it." — NichoUon't  J<mmal,  iii.  p.  77,  1799 ;  see 
also  Phil,  Trans.  1799,  abr.  xviii.  p.  421. 

FERSFIELD.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
P.  325. — ^This  place  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Bris- 
singham,  on  the  W.  by  Lopham,  on  the  N.  by  Kenninghall, 
the  hundred  of  Diss  extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
parish,  and  no  further.  The  name  is  very  differently  writ- 
ten, but  all  seem  to  signify  a  fair,  fee,  or  village.  Fersfield 
was  held  by  the  Bigods,  the  Howards,  &c.  The  customs 
of  the  manor  are  fines  at  the  lords*  will ;  the  copyhold 
descends  to  the  eldest  son,  and  it  gives  no  dower.  The 
tenants  have  liberty  either  to  erect  or  pull  down  houses 
^n  the  copyhold,  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  to  cut  down 
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timber  od  the  cop^old,  inthout  license*  as  also  to  plmat 
and  cut  down  all  manner  of  wood  and  timber  on  all  the 
commons  and  wastes  against  their  own  lands,  by  the  name 
of  an  outrun  or  free  board ;  and  to  dig  marl  or  day,  and 
cut  furze  and  bushes  on  the  commons  and  wastes.  The 
church  had  the  efhgy  of  its  patron  saint  painted  on  the 
wall  over  the  north  door,  though  now  whitened  over.  It 
has  a  square  steeple  and  two  bells,  the  third  being  split 
by  a  tempest,  about  1610.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Felgate,  Frere,  Blomefield,  Flowerdeu,  Ellingham, 
Batch,  &c,  &c.  Under  an  arch  in  the  north  wall  lies  the 
effigy  of  a  priest  in  his  habit,  carved  in  stone,  with  the  re- 
mains of  four  priests  kneeling  in  their  surplices  by  him,  two 
on  each  side.  Being  injured  very  much  by  damp,  Blomefield 
caused  this  monument  to  be  removed,  and  the  white-wash  tp 
be  scraped  out  cautiously,  when  he  discovered  that  the  large 
stone  on  which  the  figure  lay  was  green,  the  pillar  under  hb 
head  red  flowered  with  gold,  and  the  cushion  with  it  flowered 
with  silver ;  his  feet  rested  on  a  buck  couchani  ermine  (the 
crest  of  the  Bois),  his  gown  black,  his  cassoc  red,  gilt  all 
over  in  imitation  of  embroidery,  and  powdered  with  ermine; 
round  his  waist  a  girdle  which  was  green,  buckled  with  a 
black  buckle  upon  his  breast ;  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle 
was  the  complete  arms  of  the  Bois  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  two  of  the  chancel  windows  ;  the  circumscription  was  in 
French,  the  letters,  being  only  painted  on  the  stone  on  which 
he  lies,  are  all  lost  but  these  words  ..ki.. ..avera.. • 
At  the  removal  of  the  effigy  it  was  found  to  be  joined  in  the 
middle,  hollow,  and  full  of  burnt  coals.  Blomefield  had  it 
raised  above  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  painted  in  its 
original  colours,  vnth  this  inscription  on  a  plate  in  the  wall : 
'*  WiLUAM  DU  Bois,  priest,  founder  of  this  chancel,  patron 
and  rector  of  this  church,  and  of  Garboldisham,  All  Saints, 
&c.  &c.**  Near  this  monument  there  is  a  large  raised  coffin 
stone,  and  also  two  stones  in  the  chancel  robbed  of  their  in- 
scriptions. On  the  south  side  of  St.  Anne*s  chapel,  in  the 
south  aisle,  under  the  window  in  an  arch  in  the  wall,  lies 
the  effigy  of  a  knight,  armed  cap  a  pee,  cut  out  of  one  piece 
of  oak,  which  in  1720  was  taken  out  and  washed  very  clean 
by  Blomefield.  It  was  hollowed  out  and  filled,  as  the  stone 
effigy,  with  burnt  coals;  the  plank  on  which  it  lay  was 
painted  green,  with  flowers,  grass,  and  leaves.     The  effigy 
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is  exactly  six  feet,  and  proportionable  in  all  its  parts,  and  it 
represented  a  knight,  with  a  sword  hanging  on  a  belt  by  his 
side ;  under  his  head  was  a  board,  having  on  it  (when  first 
taken  up)  the  arms  of  Bois  and  Latimer,  very  perfect.    The 
helmet  of  the  figure  and  gauntlets  were  powdered  with  ermine, 
and  every  other  folding  of  his  military  cassoc,  which  hangpi 
down  lower  than  the  armour,  was  the  same — the  field  of  his 
own  coat ;  the  other  foldings  were  guleB,  the  field  of  his 
wife's ;  his  feet  rest  on  a  buck  couehani,  org.  spotted  with 
ermine  being  his  crest.     His  armour  was  mail,  gilt  all  over 
and  on  bis  breastplate  ;  his  perfect  coat,  erm,  a  crois,  »able. 
His  head  rested  on  a  pillow  painted  red  and  flowered  with 
silver ;  and,  lying  on  a  cushion  of  g^een,  flowered  with  gold, 
of  this  metal  was  also  his  spurs.     Several  embellishments 
were  gilt  on  a  cement,  and  let  into  the  wood,  in  several  pla- 
ces on  his  belt,  sword,  and  spurs,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
plank  that  he  lay  on,  and  then  covered  with  glass;    but 
most  of  these  embellishments  were  defiiced,  those  that  re- 
mained w^e  a  man's  head,  camped  at  the  neck,  with  leaves 
in  his  mouth ;  a  spread  eagle  ;  a  dog  meeting  a  hare ;  a  dog 
fighting  a  lion ;  a  bull  tossing  a  dog  ;  and  a  lion  coucAanf, 
with  an  eagle  standing  on  him  picking  out  his  eyes ;  aU  of 
which  seem  to  intimate  that  the  deceased  delighted  chiefly 
in  war  and  rural  exercises.     On  a  large  embellishment  that 
came  ofl*  at  the  edge  at  his  feet,  was  a  representation  of  a 
building  with  arches,  under  which  were  two  hands  joined, 
holding  up  a  book,  to  signify  his  founding  this  aisle  ;  the 
inscription,  which  was  to  sir  Robert  de  Bois,  was  on  the 
edge.    After  removing  the  seats  that  stood  before  it,  Blome- 
field  endeavoured  to  restore  it,  with  the  inscription.     The 
windows  of  the  aisle,  and  in  particular  the  east  window  of 
the  chapel,  were  formerly  beautifully  adorned  with  paintings 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Anne  her 
mother,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated.     She  had  a 
famous  image  standing  in  it,  and  a  large  guild  kept  to  her 
honour;  and  for  which  money  was  left  to  buy  candles  and 
lights,  which  were  to  bum  continually  before  it :  from  this 
place  processions  were  usually  made  to  a  well  or  spring, 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  north  gate  of  the  churchyard,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  still  called  Tann*s  well,  a  cor- 
ruption of  St.  Anne's  well.     Every  wipdow  has  the  letters 
J.  and  H.  and  also  an  M.  for  John  Howard  and  Margaret 
his  mother. 


^  I 
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In  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  the  refarmen  defaced  every 
work  of  art  they  could  meet  with ;  many,  however,  of  the 
evidences  were  preserved  by  a  loyal  churchwarden  of  the 
name  of  Piddock,  who  returned  them  at  the  restoration. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  loyal  poetry  of  those 
days: 

**^  Here's  a  health  nnto  his  majesty, 
Pray  God  confound  his  foes, 
*  And  the  devil  take  all  roundheads. 

For  we  are  none  of  those. 

Heigho !  for  a  twopenny  halter. 

When  you  are  hang*d  yoo  shall  have  good  quarter ; 

Oh  !  it  would  be  a  brave  sight  to  see 

Ail  the  roundheads  hang  on  a  tree ; 

Oh  ye  rogues !  ye  must  all  come  to  it/'* 

This  poetry  was  attributed  to  Arthur  Womac,  the  rector, 
whom  the  puritans  said  offered  to  raise  500/.  for  the  king  oi 
Scots,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  great  plague 
reached  even  this  obscure  village.  At  this  time  the  parish 
was  almost  all  wood;  Great  Wood  is  said  alone  to  have 
contained  400  acres.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Newhall  and 
Irelands. — Common  inclosed  1799. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Blomefield,  author  of  "  An  Essay 
towards  a  ^History  of  Norfolk,''  was  rector  here  in  1729. 

Mr.  James  Lambert,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  died  here  April  the  8th,  1823,  at  the  house  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Carter,  and  was  buried  in  Fersfield  church, 
of  whom  see  an  account  in  the  Ann.  Obit,  (Index),  for  1823* 

FRENZE.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
P.  60.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Friza. — This  obscure 
village,  lying  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  is  upon  a  manor, 
which,  in  the  Conqueror*s  time,  was  held  by  Robert  Malet, 
lord  of  Eye.  Herbert,  on  his  foundation  of  the  priory  at 
Norwich,  in  1001,  settled  the  lordship  of  Frenze  on  the 
monks,  towards  their  maintenance,   with  one  camcate  of 


•  The  foliowiog,  it  is  prMomed,  were  compoied  as  «ii  apology  for  the  above  Baee. 

"  Hail,  loyal  poet  I  thy  Inspired  breaat 
Dost  keep  the  rhyme,  thoogh  tboa  forfsfst  the  rest. 
Good  sBiall  drink  verses,  trosly,  and  no  doobt 
They'd  better  been,  bat  that  the  strong  was  oaU 
The  teal  I  like,  thon.  Poet,  may'st  commence. 
For  tboffgh  there's  want  of  fiict,  there's  none  or  sence. 
The  thtnp  he  writes  are  tnie,  the  verses  false ; 
The  anther's  l<^al«  that's  enongh  applanse." 
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land  which  he  had  granted  to  Odo»  as  freely  as  he  held 
tt  himself.  The  preamble  to  the  grant  runs  thus: — 
**  What^  says  the  prophet,  shall  I  give  to  the  Lord,  for  all 
the  goods  he  has  bestowed  on  me."  The  church  is  a  small 
building  of  equal  height,  covered  with  tile,  having  no 
steeple,  and  the  bell  hangs  on  the  outside  of  the  roof,  at 
the  west  end.  There  is  no  partition  between  the  church 
and  the  chancel ;  but  there  is  a  beam  fixed  across  the  east 
chancel  window,  on  which  the  rood  was  conveniently  placed. 
From  the  will  of  Ralph  Bleverhasset,  who  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Frenze, 
it  appears  that  it  was  dedicated  to  that  saint.  The  mean- 
ness of  the  fabric,  it  has  been  observed,  was  the  cause  of 
the  preservation  of  the  inscriptions,  &c.,  as  at  a  distance 
it  looks  like  a  bam.  Ralph  Bleverhasset  was  buried  here 
in  the  year  1475,  as  were  several  of  the  family  afterwards. 
On  a  stone  by  the  south  door,  are  the  effigies  of  a  woman 
in  her  winding  sheet,  **  bedding  her  beads,"  with  three 
shields  under  the  inscription ;  and  on  a  brass  plate  is  en- 
graved a  man  in  his  winding  ^eet,  (see  Cotman's  Brasses)^ 
with  these  lines : — 

'^  Pray  fbr  the  sowle  of  yonr  Charlte, 
Of  Thomas  Hobser,  to  the  Trynyte.'^ 

Here  are  also  the  effigies  of  sir  Thomas  Bleverhasset,  knt.» 
who  died  in  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VIH.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  complete  armour,  having  a  surcoat  of  his  arms 
with  his  quarterings.  Under  his  head  lies  his  crest,  a 
fox  passant.  Many  arms  also  remain  in  the  windows. 
John  Bleverhasset,  who  died  in  1704,  was  the  last  branch 
of  this  family;  and  at  Caister,  near  Yarmouth,  Blomefield 
saw  an  ancient  canvas  surrounding  two  rooms,  painted  with 
the  matches  of  the  Bleverhassets,  their  names  under  each 
coat,  though  several  of  them,  in  consequence  of  hanging 
against  moist  walls,  were  obliterated.  Here  are  also  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Duke  and  Nixon. — Inclosure 
act,  1812. 

GISSING.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  544. 
Gissing  Hall  was  an  ancient  building,  the  seat  of  the  Has- 
tynges  and  afterwards  of  the  Kemps,  till  pulled  down  above  a 
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Century  ago.  The  windows  were  adorned  with  numerous 
coats  of  arms.  In  1068,  John  Gibbs,  A.  M.  was  presented 
by  Charles  II. »  but,  in  1600,  ejected  as  a  nonjuror  ;  he  was 
an  odd  but  harmless  man :  after  his  ejection  he  dwelt  in  the 
north  porch  chamber,  and  laid  on  the  stairs  that  led  up  to 
the  rood  loft  between  the  church  and  chancel,  having  a 
window  at  his  head,  so  that  he  could  lie  in  his  narrow  couch 
and  see  the  altar. — He  lived  to  be  verv  old,  and  was  buried 
at  Frenze.  The  church  has  a  low  small  round  steeple  with 
live  bells,  on  the  first  and  second  of  which  is  "God  bless  the 
church,  and  confound  her  foes."  There  is  only  a  cup  be- 
longing to  the  altar,  on  the  cover  of  which  is  our  Saviour^s 
head,  poorly  engraved.  In  the  nave  is.an  inscription  to  Ro- 
bert Girling,  1667,  and  also  others  to  the  Kemps.*  In  the 
thirty-ninth  Edward  III.  William  Goodwin,  a  villain  by 
blood,  (of  the  lord),  was  a  rebel;  his  tenement  and  all  his 
goods  in  the  lordship  were  seized,  for  falsely  and  maliciously 
saying,  "  that  the  lord  received  and  maintained  a  thief,  and 
knavingly  kept  four  stolen  sheep  in  his  fold,  by  which  the 
lord  was  damaged  40/.  Alice  le  Ward  paid  the  lord  Is.  for 
license  to  marry ;  another  paid  20«.  that  she  might  live  out 
of  the  lordship  and  nuirry  whom  $he  unmld.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Gissing  Hall,  Dogworth  s,  and  Dalling.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  a  deep  clay  soil.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  sir  William  Robert  Kemp. 

OSMUNDESTON  (or  Scale).  Twenty  miles.  St.  An- 
drew the  Apostle.  P.  468.  Joins  the  east  part  of  Diss,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  Waveney  on  the  south.  Here  is  a  cele- 
brated inn,  (the  White  Hart),  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Scole  Inn;  the  house  is  a  large  brick  building  adorned 
with  imagery  and  carved  work,  in  several  places  as  large  as 
Hfe.  It  was  built  in  1655,  by  John  Peck,  esq.  a  merchant 
in  Norwich,  whose  arms,  impaling  his  wife's,  are  over  the 
porch  door.  The  sign,  which  is  now  gone,  was  very  large ; 
it  had  a  great  number  of  large  statues,  with  several  other 
carved  decorations,   in  a  strange  incongruous  style,  the 

*  In  the  chamber,  near  the  hall  door,  were  the  arma  of  GiMing,  Felton,  and  It&m- 
Ingham;  and  the  pictorca  of  two  labovcn  thraahiag  wheataheayea,  in  aUnloo  to  the 
Kempa*  amu.  'the  nane  Kemp  la  derived  from  the  Saxon,  to  kmmp,  or  CMndof. 
which.  In  Norfolk,  la  retained  to  thit  dnj,  a  fiBothtU  match  boing  called  camping  or 
kemplng. 
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work  of  Fairchild,  and  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  1057/.t 
Here  was  formerly  a  very  large  round  bed,  big  enough  to 
^old  fifteen  or  twenty  couple,  made  it  is  presumed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  great  bed  at  Ware.  The  house  was  in  ail 
respects  built  under  the  idea  of  great  business,  but  the  road 
not  supporting  it,  it  fell  into  decay.  The  two  inns  were  at 
one  time  much  supported  by  persons  frequenting  the  annual 
cock  matches  here.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  but 
one  bell,  formerly  there  were  five.  There  is  an  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  Freemault,  and  here  is  the  manor  of 
Beziles  or  Boy  lands.  Here  is  an  annual  fair  on  every 
Easter-Tuesday.  Scole  lodge  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walpole. 

ROYDON.  Twenty-three  miles.  St.  Remigius.f  P.  601. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Regedona.  The  church  is  very 
ancient,  the  nave  only  is  standing,  the  south  aisle  having 
long  been  in  ruins.  It  had  a  steeple  with  four  bells,  but  it 
being  unable  to  bear  them,  the  parishioners  obtained  a  fa- 
culty, in  1680,  and  sold  three  of  them.  The  chancel  seems 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Fitzwalter's,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  from  whose  grave  the  stone  coffin,  now.  in  the  churchyard, 
was  taken.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Homer, 
Deynes,  Dawney,  and  Burrough.  The  inclosure  at  the  south* 
of  the  churchyaird  had  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  After  the  dissolution,  the  tithes  became 
payable  to  the  queen  of  Charles  H.,  afterwards  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Pyle,  of  Lynn-Regis ;  by  custom  of  the  manor,  the 
eldest  son  gives  dower,  and  the  fine  is  at  the  lord's  will. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Gissing  Hall,t  Tufls,  Brissingham, 

*  These  canringi  coiuiBted  of  an  auerablage  of  images,  SDrroanded  by  the  arma  of 
the  chief  towns  and  families  in  the  county.  The  figures,  as  they  appeared  on  the  north 
side,  were,  1,  Jonah  coming  ont  of  the  fishes  month — 2,  a  iion  supporting  the  arms  of 
Great  Yarmouth — »,  a  Bacchus— 4,  the  arms  of  lindley— 5,  the  arms  of  Ilobart—c,  a 
shepherd  playing  upon  his  piper— 7,  an  angel  supporting  the  arms  of  Mr.  Peek's  wife, 
— 8,  an  angel  supporting  the  arms  of  Mr.  Peck— -9,  a  White  Hart,  with  the  motto 
"Implcntur  veterls  Bacchi  pingvisqun  ferime.  An.  Dom.,  l05S — lO.  the  arms  of  the 
late  earl  of  Yarmnuib— 11,  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Iforfolk— IS,  VepCnne  on  a  doI« 
pbin— 18,  a  lion  supporting  the  arms  of  Norwich— 14,  Charon  carrying  a  reputed  witch 
to  hell — 15,  Cerbenu — la,  an  huntsman — IT,  Acteon — 18,  a  White  Hart  eouekuHt 
—19,  Frndence— 20,  Fortitude— 21,  Temperance— 23,  Justice— 23,  Diana— 24,  Time 
devouring  an  infant — 25,  an  astronomer,  scaled  on  a  circnmfcreuter.  which,  by  a 
secret  device,  acted  as  an  hygrometer ;  this  turned  towards  the  north  In  fine  weather, 
and  in  Mcet  faced  that  quarter  whence  rain  proceeded. 

t  Who  flourished  about  the  fifth  century.    The  dedication  day  was  kept  October  the 
first,  being  the  day  of  his  translation. 

X  The  custom  of  this  manor  is  f  orangh,  English,  that  is,  the  copyhold  falls  by 
descent  to  the  youngest  son.    The  fine  is  abitrary. 
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•nd  Filby.  Oifta  la  the  parish  are  two  aera*  of  ccnvhaM 
knd,  given  befoxe  1677  ;  and  abcml  1609  William  KetOe- 
biiigh,  gent«»  cave  dOi.  per  annum  to  the  poor»  lobe  divided 
by  the  churdkwardens  vhere  moel  need  shall  be.  Mr. 
Robert  Homer*  in  1706,  left  Fuller  Clone  for  ever  to  the 
nctnr*  for  an  annual  sermon  on  Good-Friday ;  and  40if .  per 
annum  to  clothe  four  poor  widows  of  Roydon.  Roydon  hull 
is  the  seat  of  the  right  hon.  John  HookhamFreie, 
situated  on  an  eminence  which  rises  from  the  river, 
commands  an  extensive  and  picturesque  view. 

8HELFANGER.  Eighteen  miles.  AllSainto.  P.440.— 
Is  on  the  road  from  Diss  to  Winfarthing.  The  church  ha* 
a  square  tower  and  four  bells.  On  the  font  are  the  arms  of 
BosviUe,  carved  in  stone,  with  the  initial  letters  of  A  (dam) 
R  (osvele),  who  was  patron  in  1362.  Here  is  an  inserip^ 
tion,  Ac,  to  the  memory  of  Casboume ;  and  the  arms  of 
several  eminent  families  decorate  different  parts  of  the 
edifice.  Before  the  altar  rails  are  three  large  stones,  de» 
spoiled  of  their  arms  and  inscriptions ; — under  the  first  lien 
Henry,  son  of  sir  Henry  Noon,  who  died  in  1487 ;  under 
the  next,  Eleanor,  his  wife.  At  this  place  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  the  apostle,  and  here  are  the  manom 
of  Hoe,  Vicedelou,*  Friers,  D*Avelers,  Loverds,  and  Shelf- 
anger.  The  rector  of  this  place  has  a  close  of  three  acres» 
caUed  Bell-rope  Close,  given  to  find  bell-ropes. 

SHIMPUNG.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  George.  P.  179.— 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  Dickleburgh,  on  the  west  by  Bursten^ 
on  the  south  by  Thelveton,  and  on  the  north  by  Gissing. 
The  church  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  though  the  steeple  is  much  oMeri 
this  latter  holds  four  small  bells.  Here  was  a  guild-house 
in  honour  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  George  and  the  Dramii 
and  the  arms  of  Shimpling  are  carved  on  the  font.  The 
brasses  are  gone  from  all  the  hum  gravestones  in  the 
chancel ;  several  of  these  were  laid  over  the  vectors,  an 
appears  from  the  chalice  and  wafer  upon  them ;  the  other 

, ^      ^  ■ 

•  The  anm  of  Yiccdclmi  w«re  on  %  Hone  ia  the  chencel,  bat  are  ■•  leocer  to  ba 
Men.  This  rUe  de  l^u,  or  wolHs  fece,  lived  in  the  ttane  of  WttUam  ika  Vonna%. 
and  fnrobabiy  «Miited  Um  in  doToaring  die  eoantry.  He  had  lands  alto  hi  Berica., 
hat  in  Shelfanger,  tbii  family,  after  sewn  deeoeati,  wen  ■ncmedad  hy  tba  Vassi. 
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Stones  bearing  arms»  are  snpposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sknnpling  and  Shardelon/  fcmilies.  The  seat  of  the  InMcr 
was  in  Blomefield's  time  eallsd  the  Pfoos,  noon  Ae  ctlate 
of  the  dnke  of  Grafton,  but  formerly  belongeo  to  Isaac  Pe»* 
nington,  alderman  of  London,  one  of  the  regicides  that  sal 
upon  the  trial  of  Charles  the  I.,  bat  living  to  see  the  resto- 
ration, his  estates  were  seised  aslMeited  to  Charles  II.  n4o 
gave  this  to  the  dnke  q{  Grafton.  Here  %rt  inscriptionn  to 
the  memory  of  Lisungham  and  Potter.  W.  D^nningtoB,  of 
Mendham,  yeoman,  ordered  twelve  penny  loaves,  to  ht  ghren 
to  as  many  poor  people,  the  first  Sunday  in  everv  month  | 
there  being  land  left  for  this  purpose,  mre  are  three  acrea 
of  town  land,  one  piece  of  which  is  a  small  pigktU  abnttinff 
on  the  land  of  Robert  Leman,  esq. ;  another  piece  is  called 
Susan's  pigkile,  lying  in  Gissing^  and  was  given  by  a  woman 
of  that  name  to  repair  the  dinrch  perch ;  the  other  piece 
lies  in  Diss  Heywood,  and  pays  an  annual  rent  of  60.* 

•  "  I  )tvn  wcB,"  M>t  BkmieSeld, "  Ad  anelciit  deed  made  bv  John  Cwwri—,  or 
OUuBben,  of  Sklmplliig,  «Br  a  gift  to  JUcbard  de  KcstwcU,  eterk»  and  AUee  Mi  wIAl 
of  thrae  acrea  of  land  in  thia  town,  witneaiad  by  air  Gerard  de  Wachcaon,  knl^t,  add 
othera,  whkb  ia  remarkable  for  to  noTer  havL%  any  ical,  and  beiaif  dated  at  filnapk 
Ung,  in  the  ehnreby  ard.  on  Sandaj  next  before  Pentecoat,  anno,  iA»  Thla  ahewa  np 
that  aeala,aa  Lambard  jnatly  obaaTca,  were  not  In  common  ate  at  thla  time;  and*. 
tbarai>M»,  to  make  m  coBvayenc*,  the  moft  aolemn  am!  paJMc  that  coaM  be,  the  4m 
waa  read  to  the  pariah,  after  aenrioOjJn  the  chnrehyard,  that  ail  might  know  It  and 
be  wItBcmti  If  oocaaloB  leqairad.  The  Saaona  naed  no  aeala,  only  aignlng  Ih^  mall 
^  a  creaa  to  their  inatramenta,  to  which  the  acribe  aSkMd  their  namea,  by  whieh  th^ 
had  a  donble  DManing,  Srat  to  denote  their  being  Chrlttiana,  and  then,  aa  sneh,  to 
eontrm  it  by  the  aymbol  of  thdr  fhlth.  The  flrat  aaaled  charter  we  BBoet,  ia  that  of 
Edward  the  CeaffcaMr  to  Wcftmlnater  abbev,  which  aae  he  broaght  with  him  tfon 
Kormandr,  where  he  wm  broaght  ap,  and  for  that  rcaaon  It  waa  ^fpntmd  of  by  tha 
Voraun  Coaqaerar*  Thoogh  acalinf  grew  into  common  aae  by  degraaa*  the  Uof  at 
im  only  mIbk  h,  thes  tome  of  the  nobility,  after  that  the  aoblea  In  general,  who 
CBgrared  on  neir  mala  their  own  efllglea,  oorered  with  their  coat  araumr ;  after  thia 
the  fenllenMB  lUlowad  and  aied  the  arma  of  the  fhmlly,  for  difference  aake.  Bat 
alMWt  thetima  of  Edward  III.  mala  became  of  general  nae,  and  they  that  had  no  coat 
r,  aaaled  with  tlmlr  ^wn  device,  m  flowers,  birda,  beaata,  or  whaterer  they  eblcSjr 


dettghtad  in*  aa  n  dag,  a  hare,  ftc. ;  and  nothing,  waa  mora  eonimon  than  an  inventiodu 


for  their  aamea,  m  a  swan  and  a  tan  for  SwaBton,a  hareftnr  Hare,  $tc.i 
irery  few  of  the  eommomdty  ooaM  write,  all  laamlag  at  that  time  beliif  among 
the  nllgloaa  only,  the  perion'a  name  wu  aaaally  drcnmacribnd  on  hia  wal«  lo  that 
at  onoa  thoy  aat  both  thdr  name  and  leal,  which  waa  ao  aaorad  a  thing  la  thoia  daya, 
that  eaa  man  nevar  naed  another*li  leal,  without  Ha  being  taken  partianlar  BoHoa  of  la 
the  imtrament  aaaled,  and  ftir  thla  rcaaoa  all  persona  carried  their  aeal  aboat  them, 
either  oa  their  rinp,  or  on  a  ronadel  fhatenad  lomcllmea  to  their  pmaa,  aomctfaMa  to 
ttal»>gMle  I  a^y.ofteatinMi,  when  a  ■laa't  laal  waa  not  mnch  kaewa.  ha  jarocara^ 
aoBM  oaoln  DBblic  eOoa  to  aflfai  Ui  ftor  tfm  groatar  eonSrmation.  Thna  Hogh  da 
SealanL  (or  Sealaa),  a  yoangcr  mb  of  the  lord  Soalai^  a  Ihodly  paraoa,  of  Harlton,  in 
Caaabrldgahira,  apon  hIa  agredag  to  pay  the  prior  of  BanieweU  thirty  ihtlUng^,  for 
the  twamird  porta  of  the  tithe  com  doe  to  the  laid  prior,  oat  of  the  soTeral  landa  ia 
Ma  pirilh»  becaaae  Ua  seal  wu  known  to  fsw,  proenrod  the  archdeacon's  oflkial  ta 
^  nib  seal  of  oflee  for  nmre  ample  coaflrmatioa.  Aad  whaa  thla  was  aot  doaab 
Bothing  WM  mora  common  than  for  a  pnblic  notary  to  bAe  hia  OMrl^  which  balas 
iHitterad  at  Ms  adariielon  Into  uaca.lt  wmof  aa  pablic  analaraaaaay  aaalcaaidh** 
fai  of  great  nacHop  to  aay  iaatrnmant,  those  oSkera  betaf  alwaya  awam  l»  |h«  tiSf 
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TIVETSHALL.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Mar- 
garet. P.  679. — Was  held  by  the  Cornwallisis  and  the  Wal- 
poles.  Here  are  two  churches,  about  a  mile  distant  from- 
each  other.  The  mother  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin — ^the  other  is  a  parochial  chapel:  the  former  has 
a  square  tower  with  five  bells,  and  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Boys  and  Kettle — ^the  chapel  of  St.  Margaret  ac- 
knowledges no  other  visitatorial  power,  except  the  bishops. 
It  has  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Barry,  Gibbs,  and 
Stannard.  The  poor  of  St.  Margaret's  have  paid  them 
every  Easter,  16«.  &d.,  and  those  of  St.  Mary*s,  10«.,  from 
lands  given  by  JefFery  Neve ;  the  remainder  of  which  he 
left   to  repairing  the  church. — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

THELVETON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
P.  162. — Was  held  by  the  Martins,  the  Scales,  and  the 
Havers.  The  church  is  a  small  building,  with  a  square 
steeple  and  two  bells,  one  being  sold  to  defray  the  expences 
of  repairing  the  church.  On  the  font  are  four  shields— on 
the  hrst,  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity ;  on  the  second,  three 
cups,  on  each  a  wafer,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Sacrament ; 
on  the  third,  a  plain  cross ;  and  on  the  fourth,  a  crosB^oree, 
the  supposed  arms  of  the  donor.  Here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  Havers  and  Englefield.  Thelveton  hall  is 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Havers,  esq. 

•  Henry  Stubbes,  M.  A.,  a  puritan  divine  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  died  in  1678.  The 
dedication  to  his  "  First  and  Seventh  Penitential  Psalms," 
is  dated  from  Theuelton,  Norfolk,  May  31,  1582. 

THORPE  (parva).     Seventeen  miles.     A  small  village 


execution  of  thetr  oflBce,  ftnd  to  uStx  no  other  mark  than  that  they  had  regittered  to 
any  inBlrumcut,  to  that  their  testimony  conld  be  at  well  known  by  their  mark  aa  by 
their  name :  for  whicli  reason  they  were  called  pvbiic  notaries,  ti-om  nota  a  mark, 
and  public,  became  that  mark  wai  publicly  regbtere<f .  The  fete  ■  of  these  officers 
amonc  ns  now,  only  a«1d  N.  P.  for  notary  public  Thni,  alao,  the  aae  of  aeaU  is  now 
laid  aside,  as  the  dislingnlflilDg  mark  of  one  Aunilvfor  another,  and  of  one  branch  from 
another."  Of  the  ate  of  marks,  this  writer  adds,  ^*  they  were  found  so  beneficial,  that, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  all  merchants,  of.  any  note,  had  their  peculiar  marks,  .with 
which  they  marked  all  their  wares,  and  bare  them  In  shields,  impaled  with  or  instead 
of  arms :  witness  the  abundance  of  merchants'  marks  to  be  found  on  the  houses, 
windows,  and  gravestones  in  all  cities  and  great  towns,  as  Norwich,  Lynn,  &c.,  by 
which  the  memory  of  thetr  owners  is  still  preserved  ;  it  being  very  obvious  to  all 
who  search  into  the  records  of  those  places  to  find  who  used  surh  a  mark,  and  then,  if 
we  see  it  on  a  house,  we  may  conclude  It  to  have  been  that  man's  dwelling ;  if  on  a 
disrobed  gravestone,  that  it  was  his  grave :  if  on  a  church  window,  or  any  other 
public  baildlug,  that  he  was  a  benefactor  thereto ;  and  nothing  Is  of  greater  use  than 
ancient  deeds  to  make  out  their  marks  by,  for  they  always  sealed  with  them." 
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on  the  east  of  Scote.  The  chnrch  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  and  was  in  use  in  1460:  its  tower,  which  was 
round,  is  now  in  ruins. 

WINFARTHING.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
P.  683. — ^A  small  village,  which  anciently  gave  name  to  the 
hundred*.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  five  bells ; 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Hallyet  and 
Belville.  In  a  chapel,  at  the  upper  end,  was  placed  a 
fanums  tword,  called  the  good  sword  of  Winfarthing,  of 
which  Bacon,  in  his  "ReliquesofRome"  1663,  fol.  91,  gives 
the  following  account: — *'  In  Winfarthing  there  was  a  cer- 
teyne  swerd,  called  the  good  swerd  of  Winfarthing;  this 
swerd  was  counted  so  precious  a  relique,  and  of  so  great 
vertue,  that  there  was  a  solemne  pilgrimage  used  unto  it,  wyth 
large  giftes  and  offringes,  with  bow  makings,  crouchinges, 
and  kissinges.  This  swerd  was  visited  far  and  near,  for 
many  and  sundry  purposes,  but  specially  for  things  that 
were  lost,  and  for  horses  that  were  eyther  stolen  or  else 
rune  astray :  it  helped  also  unto  the  shortning  of  a  married 
man's  life,  if  that  the  wyfe,  which  was  weary  of  her  hus- 
band, would  set  a  candle  before  that  swerd,  every  Sunday, 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  yeare,  no  Sunday  excepted,  for 
then  all  was  vain,  whatsoever  was  done  before.  I  have 
many  times  heard,"  says  the  author,  ''when  I  was  a  child,  of 
diverse  ancient  men  and  women,  that  this  swerd  was  the 
swerd  of  a  certayne  theif,  which  took  sanctuary  in  that 
churchyard,  and  afterwards,  through  the  negligence  of  the 
watchman,  escaped,  and  left  his  swerd  behind  him,  which, 
being  found  and  laid  up  in  a  certaine  old  chest,  was  after- 
fards,  through  the  suttilty  of  the  parson  and  the  clerk  of 
the  same  parish,  made  a  precious  relique  full  of  vertue,  able 
to  do  much,  but  specially  to  enrich  the  box,  and  make  fat 
the  paraon's  pouch."  This  town  is  privileged  as  an  ancient 
demesne,  the  tenants  being  excused  from  serving  as  jurors 
at  the  sessions  or  assizes,  or  anywhere  else  out  of  the 
manor,  and  from  tolls  in  markets  and  fairs,  upon  renewing 
their  writ  every  king's  r^ign,  and  having  it  annually  allowed 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  This  town  remained  in  the 
crown  till  Henry  II.  gave  it  to  sir  William  de  Montecaniso, 
who  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  Xantoine ;  he  died  in  1255, 
leaving  the  prodigious  sum  of  two  thousand  marks  :  it  then 
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imrrnJiiid  to  hii  0OB,  who  pogsegted  in  this  pofhh,  « 
hige  park  wdl  stocked  with  deer,  and  had  liberty  to  keep 
dogs  tot  hunting  the  hare,  fox,  aiid  wild  cat,  in  his  wastes 
mnd  forests.  So  late  as  1004,  the  deer  appear  to  have  been 
very  plentifnl^  as  sir  Basingham  Gktwdy,  of  West  Harling, 
had  annually  a  fee  doe  and  buck,  with  the  liberty  of  hunting 
them  in  Winfiurthing  mat  parki  then  the  property  of  tiia 
eari  of  Arundel.— ^laclosure  act,  1781. 

Samuel  Gabby,  LL.B.,  rector  of  this  place  in  1610, 
was  author  of  many  sermons  and  divinitjr  tracts^  some 
printed  and  some  in  M.  S. :  in  1618,  he  published  *'  Great 
Britain's  Little  Calendar.*'— See  a  list  of  his  works  in  VFaifs* 
Kb.Brii.    He  was  also  a  prebendary  of  Norwich. 
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This  hundred^  or  fathte  half  hundred,  is  wholly  in  the 
liberty  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  joins  to  Diss  hundred 
on  the  W.,  Deepwade  and  Loddon  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
river  Waveney  (which  divides  Norfolk  fiom  Suffolk)  on  the 
S.,  the  east  end  of  it  terminating  upon  the  town  of  Bungay, 
in  Suffolk,  which  island,  by  the  winding  of  the  river  north*- 
ward,  juts  out,  as  it  were,  into  Norfolk.  This  hwadied  ia 
about  eleven  miles  in  extent,  from  q>pQsite  Bungay  to  Bil- 
lingford,  and  not  more  than  four  in  width,  and  compoaed 
of  as  good  soil  as  any  ia  the  county. 

ALDBURGH.  Fifteen  mUes.  AUSaiftU.  P.  601.  In 
Domesday-book,  ArbonHigh,  the  Old  Auif^,  or  the  Buigh 
of  Oaks.^FuUer  says — 

**  Denton  in  fh«  dsle,  and  Arborong^  In  t|ie  dirt; 
And  if  yon  go  to  Homenfiold,*  your  pone  will  get  the  tqiiirC*' 

The  church  tower  is  square,  and  has  now  six  bcl& ;   knd 


J^m 


•  HMMnSdil,  8«Mk,  j«t  by,  ft  MMll  «lllq»  Abrnmiiaff  ia 
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haft  ait  inieriptlotis  to  die  neinofy  of  Greea,  Cooper,  Beyi, 
«Ki  Jay.  A  graire  poet  for  John  Hanbliag,  mo  died  to 
17il»  aged  mty-thtee.  has  the  ftilowibg  doggiel:--  ^ 

^  Friendi  I  em  gone,  and  yon  aintt  Allow ; 
Perhaps  to-day — perhaps  t^-wurrmo: 
Year  ome  is  shor^  improTe  it  well — 
Prepare  for  heevea,  aad  think  of  hefl." 

Ofer  the  aorth  door  are  the  remains  of  a  paial»%  of  ISt. 
Christopher,  as  asaal,  yerr  large  ;  and  there  was  aa  iuMge 
of  oar  Lady,  in  the  chancel,  and  aa  image  of  St*  Cathterne. 
liere  is  an  estate  belonging  to  the  boys'  hosfrftal,  m  Norwich ; 
dso  an  estate  of  57/.  per  annum,  given  by  Richard  Wright, 
of  this  parish,  appropriated  to  the  chnroi  and  poor,  by  a 
^lecree  ra  chancery  made  in  the  fenrteenth  of  James  L 
The  description  of  the  penance  of  Tliamas  Pve  and  John 
Mendham,  in  1428,  may  be  read  in  ''Foils  ^cts  aad 
Monuments,"  fol.  063.  T6  this  linng  must  always  bejpre- 
^sented  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Rere 
are  the  manors  of  Holebrook  (or  Albnrgh)  Hail,  aad  the 
fteetory. 


BILL1N6FORD.  Eighteen  miles.  St.Leonaid.  P.19*. 
The  original  name  of  the  place  ss  Preleston,  or  the  Town  of 
the  Ba^e. — In  1876,  tt  was  sold  to  sir  Simon  Bariey, 
knight  banneret,  the  great  favourite  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  afterwaids  Rit^aid  11.,  who 
adTanced  htm  to  many  plaoes  of  honour  and  profit.  He 
could  dispend  but  twenty  marks  a  year  of  Ins  own  inhertt*- 
aoce;  but,  l^his  prince's  fieivottr^  attained  to  three  hundfed 
mariis  of  yearly  reveniie.  He  gave  sometimes  two  huadhred 
and  twenty  liveries  in  a  year,  <»  scarlet.  The  digniUes  of 
one  of  the  privy  council,  govemor  of  several  castles,  -A^c., 
raised  him  to  such  an  intolerable  degree  of  pride,  <3iat  at 
length  he  incurred  the  displeasure  cf  the  whew  nation,  and 
was  bdieadcfd  on  Tower-Hitt,  in  1888.  The  ohurch  had  a 
large  square  tower,  now  down,  and  one  beU.  Here  are 
Ascriptions  to  the  Grice,  or  Le  Gris,  family ;  and  in  the 
<Suuicel  windows,  the  inns  of  l>e  la  Pole,  Hastinn,  Valence, 
and  Grys.  The  font  has  the  arras  of  St.  Edmund,  St.  George, 
aad  a  chevron  HSiiA  chief  in  one  shield,  all  carved  in  stone. 
At  this  place  was  aa  hospital,  with  thirteen  beds  for  the 
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accommodation  of  travellers,  founded  by  William  Bec^, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Here  is  Corbet's  manor.  At 
Billingford  is  the  residence  of  William  Pearse,  esq.,  one  of 
whose  daughters  married  Henry  Dymocke,  esq.,  the  champion 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. — Inclosure  act,  1806. 

Thomas  Birch,  B.A.,  curate  of  Redgrave,  and  rector 
of  Billingford,  was  the  author  of  two  sermons,  1729;  vide 
Bib.  Brit. 

The  Rev.  William  Tindal,  author  of ''  The  History  of 
Evesham,  &c.,*'  held  also  the  living  of  Billingford ;  he  died 
chaplain  of  the  Tower,  London,  in  1804. — For  an  interest- 
ing and  original  memoir,  see  Biog.  lilu*.  of  Worce$ier$hire. 

BROCKDISH.  Twenty-two  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  386. — Is  the  next  adjoining  town  to  Thorpe  Abbot,  east- 
ward, through  which  the  great  road  passes  to  Yarmouth, 
on  the  left  hand  of  which  stands  the  church  on  a  hill.  The 
roof  of  this  edifice  is  formed  of  several  crooked  or  bended 
limbs  of  trees,  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  tiling.  This 
church  has  a  square  tower,  part  of  which  was  rebuilt  with 
brick  in  1714,  and  holds  five  bells.  Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Withe,  Moulton,  Lawrence,  Sawyer,  and 
Tubby ;  and  here  were  buried  the  Withes,  Howards,  Grices^ 
Tendrings,  Lawrences,*  aad  Spaldings.  Among  the  pic- 
tures of  this  last  family,  there  was  a  child  represented  in 
its  winding  sheet.  This  child,  being  young,  went  into  a 
garret  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  and  the  door  shutting 
upon  it,  it  was  starved  to  death.  The  chapel  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  was  built  by  sir  Ralph  Tendring,  of 
Brockdish,  knight,  whose  arms  are  in  the  east  window.  His 
altar  monument,  with  a  piscina  by  it,  stands  against  the 
east  wall,  the  brasses  are  gone.  Here  is  also  a  dilapidated 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  Johu  Tendring,  esq.  In  1618  the 
church  was  wholly  new  paved  and  repaired ;  and  in  1619 
the  pulpit  and  desk  new  made,  and  new  books,  &c.  bought. 
Here  are  many  though  small  benefactions  to  this  parish,  vide 
Blomefield.  The  parish  register  contains  the  following  cu^ 
rious  entries  : — "  1553,  queen  Mary  paid  for  a  book,  called 

*  There  is  a  picture  of  Robert  Lawrence,  esq.,  drawn  in  1A39,  aged  thirty'Slz — ^h« 
built  the  ball  in  1084;  it  stands  near  half  a  mile  nortb-east  of  the  chnrcb,  and  was 
placed  near  the  old  site  of  Brockdish  hall,  tine  seat  of  the  Tendrings,  whose  arms,  takei^ 
out  of  the  old  ball  when  this  was  built^  were  fixed  in  the  windowiH— the  arms  of  huBt 
ptU  and  his  wife  are  carred  on  the  wainscot  of  the  rooms. 
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a  Manual,  28.  6d. — for  two  days  making  the  altar  and  the 
holy  water  stope,  and  for  a  lock  for  the  .font.... — 1554, 
paid  for  the  rood,  Dd. — ^1555,  paid  for  painting  the  rood 
loft,  1«.  2d. — for  two  images  making,  5s. — for  painting  them, 
16d.*'  &c.  i^c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Brockdish  Earl 
and  Brockdish  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Blomefield,  author  of  ''An  Essay 
towards  an  History  of  Norfolk,"  was  in  1739  rector  of  this 

place. 

Died  April  21,  1817,  in  her  eighty-second  year,  Sarah, 
wife  of  Mr.  Gooch  of  this  place,  and  mother  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Gooch,  B.  A.  fellow  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
who  being  appointed  astronomer  on  a  voyage  of  discoveries, 
was  barbarously  murdered  in  1792,  by  the  natives  of  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

DENTQN.  Seventeen  miles.  Virgin  Mary.  P.  601.— 
The  church  stands  on  a  high  hill,  having  at  the  west  end  a 
low  square  brick  tower,  in  which  are  three  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Tite  and  Rogerson.  The  east 
chancel  window  is  all  of  painted  glass,  the  most  perfect  and 
curious,  says  Blomefield,  I  have  seen  in  any  village  church. 
It  contains  the  arms  of  Howard,  Brotherton,  and  Mowbray, 
quartered.  The  north  porch  has  a  stone  arch  and  a  cham- 
ber over  it,  with  several  carvings  in  stone  of  the  Resurrection 
— ^The  Salutation — ^The  Last  Judgment — and  Our  Saviour 
walking  on  the  Water.  Here  arc  the  manors  of  Hoe  in 
Topcroft,  Little  Hall  Manor,  and  West  Hall  or  Payone*8. 
At  Denton  are  the  houses  of  the  Rev.  George  Sandby,  and 
Gwyn  Etheridge,  esq. 

In  1693,  Sarah  Bidbank  gave  8«.  per  annum,  to  buy 
Bibles,  to  be  given  away  at  Easter  by  the  churchwardens. 

John  Warner,  of  Norwich,  left  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  of  40/.  per  annum,  to  the  poor  of  Denton,  vide 
Blomefield,  8vo.  edit.  p.  397. 

In  1714,  Matthew  Postlethwayte,  A.M.,  was  rec- 
tor of  this  place,  afterwards  of  Redenhall,  and  archdeacon 
of  Norwich.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Im- 
possibility of  Protestant  Subjects  preserving  their  Liberties 
under  Popish  Princes.**  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
P.,  A.M.  high  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  of  Merton 
college,  Oxford*     He  gave  by  will,  1713,  to  the  archbishops 
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of  CftDterbaf^  for  ever,  the  perpeCmd  >dv4W)rion  of  tUi  i««^ 
tory»  on  oonditioii  that  the  araibishop  Bhonld»  every  vfteauM) 
collate  tuch  peieoin,  as  Bhall  be  at  tfaoae  tiaatB  respectiMj 
feliowa  of  MertoB  coitege^  Oaford,  or  meh  aa  have  been  to^ 
merly  fellows  of  the  said  college,  as  their  graces  i^aU  jadg« 
fittest  and  most  worth.  He  gave  also  WOL  for  adortung  the 
chancel  at  Denton.  See  his  memoir  in  "  Knight*s  Im  of 
Colet,  Jfti.''  No.  ▼!.  p.  884 ;  and  his  diaracter  in  «  The 
Memorials  and  Characters,  with  the  Lives  of  eminent  and 
worthy  Persons,"  fol.  London,  1741. 

Thomas  Roosrson,  A.  M.,  who  died  in  1740,  hdng  a 
nonjuror,  resigned  his  living  of  Am{>ton  and  afterwards  lived 
a  retired  life.  He  gave,  by  will,  a  m<^ety  of  the  clear  yearly 
rent  of  six  acres,  let  at  61,  per  annnm,  towards  supplying  a 
charity  school  in  Denton  ;*  and  if  there  be  no  sadi,  (which 
is  not  the  case),  to  furnish  every  poor  family  with  a  Bibie» 
a  Whole  Duty  of  Man^  and  Christian  Monitor ;   and  every 

rr  person  with  a  Common  Prayer  Book  ;  and  the  rest  to 
distributed  in  bread  every  nrst  Sunday  in  die  inoiith> 
after  divine  service^  among  such  poor  housdteepers  only  as 
constantly  keep  to  the  church,  and  fiequently  receive  tlie 
SaciBment.  Iiie  profits  to  be  received  and  applied  by  the 
lector  of  Denton,  for  the  time  being,  for  ever. 

Died  in  May,  1807,  at  this  place,  aged  ninety,  the  Rev> 
Oborob  Sandbt,  D.D.,  rector  of  Ibis  parish  in  1750,  tod 
of  Skeyton,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  He 
was  formerly  of  Merton  college,  and  afterwards  master  of 
Magdalen  college.  With  Dr.  Sandby  died  the  oral  tradition 
of  the  expulsion  fitom  Merton  college,  Oxford,  of  six  Mlbws^ 
by  James  II.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Hough,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  one  of  the  said  six  fellows. 


EARSHAM.  Flfleeti  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  760.  Written 
£resham,  in  D<miesday-book. — ^This  village^  which  is  situi^ 
on  the  turnpike-road  from  Bungay  to  Harleston,  Heur  the 
marshes,  was  soon  after  the  conquest  in  the  possession  of  the 
Norfolk  fiimily.  The  church  stands  on  an  cAd  encampmeifit 
the  tower  is  square,  with  a  spire,  and  three  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  tihe  memory  of  Lamb,  Barker,  the  Goodhei^ 
and  Throkmorton.    Earsham  hall  is  the  seat  <tf  ur  WiHisM 


•  DcDloB  Ukm  itt  name  tnm  tbe  Suuw  wte4,  i^  fe  cave  •*  JmI1«#  bclw— >  tw<* 
IklUi,  wkich  txttdly  inwtn  Sm  preMsi  ittaatioB  oIUm  phc*. 
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Wjndham  Dalltng,  bait. ;  it  was  built  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  oentury»  by  John  Buxton,  aq.»  and  is  a  spadons 
aad  haadaome  aqnare  maaiion,  aitnate  in  a  pleasant  park» 
It  was  purchased  of  the  Buxton  family  by  Colonel  William 
Wyndham. 

JosBFH  Wtndham,  esq.,  F.R.  and  A.S.S.,  late  of 
Farsham  house,  a  highly  accomplished  gentleman,  mw  born 
atTimkenhami  August  21, 1730,  in  a  house,  since  the  rest^- 
dence  of  Richud  CNren  Cambridgei  esq.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Christ-Church  college; 
and  idEler  an  extensive  continental  tour,  he  married  the 
honourable  Chariotte  de  Grey.  During  his  residence  at 
Rome,  he  studied  and  measured  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient ardiitecture,  particulariy  the  baths,  numerous  plans 
and  sections  of  which  he  gave  to  Mn  Cameron,  who  had 
them  engraved  for  his  great  work  on  the  "  Roman  Baths,*' 
to  which  work  Mr.  Wyndham  lumished  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  letter-press.  He  drew  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  letter-press  of  the  second  volume  of  the  **  Ionian 
Antiquities;"  and  assisted  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  second  volume 
of  hb  *'  Aliens."    He  died  September  21,  1810. 

MENDHAM.  Twenty  miles.  All  Saints.— The  jNoish 
church  stands  just  over  the  river,  and  so  is  in  Suffolk ; 
but  the  hamlet  of  Nedham,  (see  that  article)  and  the 
aiyacent  part  between  it  and  the  parish  church,  are  on  the 
Norfolk  side.  In  1829,  a  perpetual  composition  and  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  parishioners  of  the  mother 
church  of  MencUiam,  and  those  of  the  chapel  of  Nedham, 
by  which,  in  lieu  of  all  reparations  and  dues  to  tiie  parish 
^  Mendham,  iS^ty  agreed  to  pay  IBcf.  every  Easter-day, 
towards  the  Tepairs  of  Mendham  church,  as  an  acknow** 
ledgment  fliat  they  were  members  of  it.  Mendham  church 
is  a  good  buildin|f,  with  a  square  tower  Imd  ^ve  bells;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Frestons,.  (of 
whom,  sir  Richard  Freston,  knight,  has  a  monument  in  the 
^anod),  Baxter,  Oodbold,  Rant,  Tyrrel,  and  Kerrich. 

Mendham  priory  is  in  the  village  of  Mendham ;  though  it 
stood  as  Ae  diufth  does  now,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the 
river,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  is  situate 
near  the  banks  of  the  Waveney ;  and  in  a  delightfhl  island 
stand  its  shatteted  waUs.   The  only  part  of  the  ruins  now 
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worthy  attention,  is  the  old  chapel,  adjoining  the  prior!« 
lodge,  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  elegant  piece  of  archi' 
tecture.  The  entrance  is  by  a  semicircular  arched  door-way, 
on  the  east,  fronting  the  court.  On  each  side  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chapel,  are  twelve  recesses  with  semicircular 
arches  also,  and,  like  the  door-way  at  the  entrance,  rests 
on  square  capitals  profusely  ornamented  with  sculptured 
foliage :  between  the  piers  of  columns  of  these  arches,  it  is 
said  the  monks  used  to  sit  during  divine  service.  This  part 
of  the  monastery  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  not 
very  many  years  since,  and  used  for  religious  purposes  by  a 
family  then  resident  in  the  priory;  but,  through  neglect 
and  the  destructive  hand  of  man,  is  now  little  more  than  a 
mere  ruin.  In  1642,  many  cavaliers  in  these  parts  raised 
a  sum  of  money  (129/.)  for  the  l^ing. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Frbston  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Brettingham,  esq.  of  Norwich,  and  nephew  of  Matthew 
Brettingham,  the  architect  of  Houghton.  While  yet  a  child 
he  took  the  name  of  Freston,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  his 
maternal  uncle  William  Freston,  esq.  of  Mendham,  the  latter 
of  whose  ancestors  are  buried  in  that  church.  Mr.  Anthony 
Freston  was  entered  a  commoner  at  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  December,  1775 ;  B.  A.  1780 ;  and  M.  A.  1788. 
In  1792,  he  was  instituted  to  the  perpetual  cure  of  Nedham, 
in  his  own  patronage ;  and  in  1801  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Edgcworth,  Gloucestershire,  and  afterwards  made 
rural  dean  of  Stonehouse.  His  fifth  daughter  was  married, 
in  1819,  to  Robert  Smirke,  jun.  R.  A.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Provisions  for  the  more  equal  Maintenance  of  the  Clergy,'' 
1784, 12mo,  anonymous ;  a  volume  of  Poems,  1787,  8vo. ; 
''A  Discourse  of  Laws,''  1799;  ''An  Address  to  the  People 
of  England,"  1796,  8vo,  anonymous;  *' A  Collection  .of 
Evidences  for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  1807; 
and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  1809.  Mr.  Freston  died  in  hia 
sixty-third  year,  December  25,  1819. 

NEDHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  351.— Adjoins 
east  to  Brockdish  on  the  great  road,  and  was  originally  a 
hamlet  and  chapelry  to  Mendham.  The  chapel  at  Nedham, 
was,  in  all  probability,  founded  by  sir  Thomas  Nedham 
for  his  own  tenants,  and  being  so  far  from  the  mother 
church  of  Mendham,  was  made  parochial,  and  hath  separate 
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bodnds,  officers,  &c.  The  steeple  of  the  chapel  rises  circu^ 
lar,  but  is  octangular  at  top,  aod  has  four  bells.  There  are 
several  inscriptions,  but  these  with  their  brasses  are  gone, 
excepting  one  in  the  chancel  to  the  memory  of  Freston, 
which  chancel  was  wholly  rebuilt  by  him  in  1735.  Here  are 
the- manors  of  Sileham,  Denisons,  Bourts,  and  Freston.  To 
the  hamlet  of  Nedham  joins  the  portion  of  Mendham  called 
Shotford,  which  contains  the  manors  of  Semere  and 
Wickendons.  Here  are  two  fine  old  seats,  called  Middleton 
hall  and  Oaken  hill,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  family  of  the 
Batemans  have  resided  ever  since  the  time  of  William  Bate- 
man,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Medefield,  or  the  field  by  the  meadows,  is  another  hamlet 
and  parochial  chapel  of  Mendham,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  It  has  a  square  tower,  a  clock,  and  three  bells. 
Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Smallpiece  and 
the  Jermys.  In  1428,  sir  John  Jermyn,  knight,  rebuilt  the 
church  and  manor-house,  he  died  in  1487,  and  was  buried 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chancel.* 

PULHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  1797.  Pulham  signifies  the  village  of 
pools,  or  standing  waters. — The  earliest  account  of  this  place 
says  that  it  belonged  to  Waldchist,  a  Saxon,  who  forfeited 
all  that  he  had  to  king  Edmund.  Here  was  a  park  of  sixty 
acres,  and  a  wood  called  Grishaw  of  one  hundred;  Here  the 
family  of  the  Sayers,  late  of  Eye,  resided  for  several  hundred 
years.  Some  land  is  held  here  by  comage,  that  is,  blowing 
a  horn  in  the  morning  of  the  beginning  of  the  court.  The 
estate  thus  held,  in  Blomefield's  time,  was  about  the  value  of 
30/.  per  annum,  all  in  a  hedge.  There  belongs  to  it  liberty 
to  keep  hounds  and  follow  the  game  anywhere  in  the  manor. 
The  service  is  performed  at  this  time  by  one  attending  con- 
stantly to  blow  the  horn  before  the  court  begins,  for  which 
the  lord  pays  4d.  and  gives  him  his  dinner. — This  was  the 
service  as  the  lord's  huntsman.  And  there  are  seven  acres 
held  by  being  the  lord's  hangman.  "  William,  son  of  Adam 
Akemau,  held  seven  acres  by  divers  services,  all  of  which 
were  remitted  whenever  a  thief  was  hanged  in  the  manor.** 

*  III  1411,  the  parishioners  complained  to  pope  John  XXIII.,  that  their  chapel  was 
not  well  scrve^l,  though  the  prior  of  Mendham  whs  well  paid  his  tithes  ;  ever  since 
tjie  iulproprialor  of  Mendham'  nomiuates  the  parish  chaplain. ' 
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PvUwBi  oMrket-hall  is  %  fMwd  old  haimt,  indoted  with  a 
hif  b  wall  of  brick,  embatUed,  and  was  femerly  the  mansion* 
hoiiBe  of  the  Peiciesy  a  younger  branch  of  the  Northumber- 
land fiuaiW.    A  great  part  of  tiiis  building  was  erected  by 
William  Brampton,  a  strenuous  man  on  the  king's  side 
during  Kett's  rebellion.      The  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  is  the  principal  or  mother  church ;  it  has  a  square 
embattled  tower,  with  pinnacles,  and  a  porch  of  the  florid 
Gothic,  a  spire,  and  six  bells;  the  north  vestry  is  down.    On 
the  porch  is  a  great  quantity  of  stone  imagery,  and  all  the 
building  is  decorated  with  angels'  faces.    On  one  side  of  the 
entrance  an  angel  holds  a  scroll  with  Ave  Marie  on  it ;  op- 
posite is  represented  a  bishop  on  his  throne,  a  goat's  lace 
under  him  as  the  cognixdmce  of  Morton,  the  book  of  the 
holy  gospel  on  a  stand  by  him,  on  which  sits  a  dove  with 
its  tM»k  close  to  the  bishop's  ear.    By  this  stand  is  a  crest, 
being  the  trunk  of  a  tree  raguledf  with  three  arms  cut  off, 
representing  the  holy  Trinity.    There  are  also  eight  angels, 
four  with  trumpets  in  their  mouths,  two  playing  on  lutes, 
and  two  on  violins.    There  are  four  large  shields  under  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  was  placed  in  a  niche,  but 
has  long  since  been  removed.    On  these  shields  are  the 
instruments  ofthe  passion,  the  emblem  of  theTrinity.thearms 
of  the  East  Angles,  and  the  see  of  Ely.    Five  images  carved 
in  stone,  viz. — a  wolf  sitting,  holding  St.  Edmmid's  head 
in  its  paws ;  a  lion ;  a  woodman  sitting  with  one  leg  on  hts 
knee;  and  a  greyhound  aeiant;  the  fifth  is  defiaioed.     Here 
are  also  the  arms  of  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
on  a  shield,  three  cardinals'  caps  and  faces,  and  four  other 
figures,  expressing  by  their  habits  the  four  degrees,  viz.,  a 
monk  or  regular ;  a  parish  priest  or  seeular ;  a  gentleman ; 
and  a  peasant.    In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  are  re- 
presented the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  underneath 
IS  the  blessed  Virgin  with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms,  and  a 
lily  by  her  as  patroness  of  this  chuieh,  and  St.  Peter  as 
patron  of  the  church  univenai;  with  persons  playing  upon 
violins  and  other  musical  instruments  on  eadi  side ;  and  at 
their  feet  the  wise  men  o&emg  their  censers,  Ac. ;  with  the 
arms  of  the  East  Angles  and  Ely  church,  and  St*  George 
and  England  alone.    H^e  is^  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  sir  Simon  de  Walpote,  (who  died  here  in  1381,  and  has 
a  Saxon  inscription);   aJso  inscriptions  to  Laayy  StLjtn, 
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Wood.  8tebbi»g,  Md  WMte.  !•  1408,  sir  Tlioiiias  Howes, 
chaplain  to  air  John  Fastolf,  put  »p  the  affigy  of  his  pa- 
tPoa,  in  a  soath  window,  ia  bis  coat  amour,  gilt,  and  very 
fair.  This  town  was  ftmouB  for  hats,  domeeks,  and  coverlits, 
which  w^ra  made  in  great  quantities  here,  and  by  an  act 
passed  in  1661,  ibr  the  advantage  of  the  citisens  of  Norwich, 
*'  forbidding  any  one  out  of  the  city,  unless  in  some  corpo- 
rale  and  mmet  town,  to  make  any  of  these  commodities," 
aU  of  thesa  basiaesses  living  in  Pulham  were  excepted,  aa 
those  trades  had  been  followed  there  for  some  time  past. 
March  4fth,  1818,  a  tremendous  gak  from  the  south-east 
nearly  deraiolished  the  large  chancel  window  of  this  church, 
and  aneiher  on  the  south  side  with  the  stone-wwk  was  en- 
tirely blown  ottl. 

Tu»  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  (commonly  called 
Pulham  market  church),  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  is  a  good  building  with  a  large  square  tower,  a  clock, 
and  six  bells,  a  handsome  north  porch,  two  aisles,  and  a 
nave.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Claxton, 
Rede,  Prentice,  Rosier,  the  Palgraves,  and  Stanhawe.  This 
chapel  is  uncommonly  light,  and  is  kept  very  neat  and  dean. 
It  is  a  mile  at  least  from  the  mother  church.  There  was  a 
market  kept  for  a  long  time  in  Pulham  Magdalen,  (the  cross 
yet  remaineth),  purchased  by  the  church  of  Ely  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  but  now  altogether  decayed  by  reason  of  the 
vicinity  of  Harleston,  a  hamlet  to  Redenhall,  which  market 
is  on  the  same  day.  Besides  the  wakes  and  lairs  heretofiwe 
held  on  the  days  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  and  chapel, 
there  was  one  held  on  Wednesday  in  Ascension-week,  thia 
only  remains,  but  is  now  kept  on  the  Monday  in  Ascensien- 
week.  Here  was  formerly  the  manor  of  HemenhaU,  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  have  a  small  manor  in  this  town, 
called  Wifuiam  cum  Pulham.  The  celebrated  William  of 
Wykeham  was,  in  1857,  rector  of  Pulham. 

In  1728,  WiLUAM  Brooms,  IX.  D.,  the  poet,  and  aa^ 
sistant  in  Pope*s  Homer,  held  this  rectory ;  he  dM  at  Bath, 
November  16th,  1746. 

REDENHALL  (cum  HarkaUm).  Twen^  miles.  The 
Virgin  Maxy.  P.  1641.-^RedenhaU  takes  its  name  from 
Attcto,  the  Dane,  who  was  lord  in  the  time  oi  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  is  still  the  head  town  of  the  deanery,  wlueh 
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contains  twenty-five  parishes.  The  church  was  rebuilt  of 
freestone,  by  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  but  the  noble 
square  tower  is  of  much  later  foundation ;  it  is  em- 
battled, and  surmounted  with  four  pinnacles  with  spires, 
and  is  the  finest  of  any  in  the  county.  It  was  begun  about 
14(10,  and  finished  about  1520.  Master  Richard  Shelton, 
then  rector,  whose  rebus  is  marked  on  the  south-east  pin- 
nacle. In  1616,  it  was  split  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  tem- 
pest, but  it  is  now  braced  up.  An  inscription  was  carved 
on  the  north-west  pinnacle,  saying  that  "  this  pinnacle  was 
demolished  in  1680,  and  rebuilt  in  1681."  On  the  west 
door  is  carved  a  hammer  and  a  horse-shoe.  H«re  are  eight 
melodious  bells,  with  inscriptions.  In  1506,  Agnes  Stanforth, 
gave  "  to  the  good  roode  of  Redenhall,  her  marrying  ring." 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Gawdys,  Bacon, 
and  D'Oyley ;  and  of  Rand,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  this 
inscription : — 

''  Here  expect  the  Resurrection. 

Three  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Ruined  by  death,  ly  here  as  lost : 

St.  John's  fell  first — St.  Anne's  next  year — 

Then  St.  Elizabeth  fell  here. 

Yet,  a  few  days,  and  thes  againe 

Christ  will  rebnild,  and  in  them  reigne." 

and  here  also  are  inscriptions  to  the  Fenns,  Frere,  Dove, 
Walton,  Kerrich,  and  Baylie.  The  roof  of  this  church  is 
adorned  with  spread  eagles.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Re- 
denhall, Holebrook  (or  Gawdy)  Hall,*  Coldham  Hall,  Merks, 
Hawkers,  and  Wortwell.  The  manor  of  Holebrook  (or 
Gawdy)  Hall,  took  its  name  from  the  situation  of  the  manor- 
house  being  in  a  vale  by  the  brook  side :  the  adjacent  hills 
still  retain  the  name  of  Holebrook  hills,  and  are  on  the  left 
of  the  road  leading  from  Harleston  to  Yarmouth.  Near  to 
Wortwell  Dove,  pulled  down  by  the  Gawdys,  is  Gawdy  hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Holmes. 

•  Built  by  tbe  Gawdys.  The  arms  of  the  Gawdys,  richly  emblaxoned  with  staiiMid 
glass,  which  used  to  appear  in  the  windows  of  this  honse,  are  now  in  the  church  of 
Redenhall.  Abont  a  century  prevtoas  to  1TT8,  the  hall,  manors,  and  estates  devolved, 
by  purchase,  to  the  Wogans.  a  Pembrokeshire  family ;  but  at  this  period  the  elder 
branch  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  John  Wogan.  esq. :  a  handsome  monument  ia 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  to  that  of  his  widow.  In  the  dormitory  of  Redenhall  chnrch 
—she  died  in  1788.  **  The  Histories  of  Polybios,"  1608,  8vo,  bv  Christopher  Watson, 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  has  a  dedication  to  the  right  worshipfbl  Tbomaa 
Gaudy,  esq-—"  From  my  chamber,  in  yoar  house,  at  Gaudy  Hall,  Norfolk." 
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Harl^an.  Here  is  «  weekly  nacket  aad  two  aaoual  fairs 
well  frequented^  iMtrtieulajrly  tkal  hokka  oa  tiie  vi^  tmd 
day  of  tke  decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ait  wkick  im- 
weAse  droves  of  Scotch  cattle  are  soU.  The  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  was  repaired  in  1736»  at  the  expense  of 
1000/.,  (at  which  time  the  nlaikiat  cross  was  kmlit),  and 
was  always  dependant  upon  its  mother  church  at  Redenhall, 
the  rector  of  which  serves  here  one  jpait  of  the  day  every 
Sunday*  It  has  the  administration  of  tM>th  sacraments  be- 
longing to  it,  but  not  btirial ;  it  has  one  bell  and  a  clock, 
but  no  tower.  In  1686,  Ike  chapel  being  almost  useless 
and  deserted  for  want  of  fit  endowment,  Sancroft,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  settled  on  the  master,  fellows,  and  sdiolara 
of  Eimanuel  college,  Caadiridge,  64/.  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  ouit  of  the  heeeditary  revenues  of  the  excise,  in 
trust,  and  special  confidence  that  they  will  receive  it,  and 
constantly  nominate  a  chaplain  and  schoolmaster,  and  pay 
it,  so  received,  to  him*  The  master  and  fellows,  under  their 
college  seal,  are  for  ever  to  nominate  some  able  and  com- 
petent person,  in  heiy  orders,  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop 
to  read  prayers  and  teach  school  here,  the  latter  in  a  house 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  inha^tants.  Other  bene- 
factions are,  a  rent  charge  of  40«.  per  annum,  pavable  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  bullock  £Btir  held  here ;  and  the  annual 
interest  of  200/.  given  by  Mr.  Dove,  for  a  schoolmaster  to 
teach  poor  boys  to  read  and  write,  with  which  an  estate  is 
purchased,  in  Rushall,  and  the  profits  are  eiyoyed  by  the 
schoolmaster.  The  bounds  of  Harlestou,  which  at  the 
Conqueror's  survey  was  divided  as  it  now  continues,  into  two 
parts ;  thirteen  acres  of  it  held  by  Frodo.  being  added  to 
Mendham,  to  which  it  now  belongs,  as  the  other  twelve 
acres  do  to  the  hundred  of  Earsham,  on  which  the  chapel 
and  the  town  now  stand,  being  the  middle  row  only :  the 
rest,  though  commonly  ceiled  Harleston,  being  in  the  parish 
of  Redenhall,  to  which  parish  this  is  a  chapel  of  ease  and 
hunlet.  In  1821,  the  society  for  promoting  the  enlargement 
and  building  of  churches  and  chapels,  having  granted  100/., 
and  580/.  having  been  raised  by  a  voluntary  subscription 
among  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  of  Redenhall,  the  chapel  at 
Harleston  was  enlarged,  by  which  one  hundred  and  fifty 
free  sittings  were  provided. 
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The  Rev.  Wiluam  Smith,  of  Emanuel  college.  Cam* 
bridge,  was  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  here,  at  the  annual 
salary  of  64/.  He  died  at  Homersfield,  Suffolk,  1767,  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year.  Mr.  Smith  communicated  notes  to 
Dr.  Grey,  the  editor  of  Butler's  Hudibras,  and  also  assisted 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

RUSHALL(or/{€«9e«-Aal/>  Seventeen  miles.  The  Virgin 
Mary.  P.  279. — ^The  church  has  a  steeple  round  at  the 
bottom  part  and  octangular  at  the  top,  with  but  one 
bell.  There  was  a  small  chapel  (A  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  in  which  was  an  altar,  an  image,  and  a  guild  held, 
but  these  have  all  vanished.  It  contains  the  manors  of 
Rushall,  Rushall  Hall,  and  the  Rectory,  or  Langleyman^r. 
Rushall  Hall  manor  was  formerly  held  by  a  person  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Riveshall  from  this  lordship.  The 
priory,  being  so  called  from  having  anciently  belonged  to  die 
priory  of  Buckenham,  is  now  a  farm-house. 

STARSTON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  437. — 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  square,  and  has  five  bells. 
Here  lies  Bartholomew  Cotton,  esq.,  under  a  sumptuous 
monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel;  his  effigy,  with 
a  ruff  about  his  neck,  is  represented  kneeling  at  a  desk  with 
his  armorial  bearings:  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Cotton,  Arrowsmith,  and,  Bugott.  In  1740, 
Thomas  Aldous,  a  poor  man,  was  buried  here, '  aged  106. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Starston  Hall,  Bresingham,  Beck- 
hall,  Batton,  and  Gunshaw.  Starston  place,  a  good  house, 
is  situated  near  the  church. 

THORP  ABBOTS.  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  245. 
The  tower  of  this  church  is  round  to  about  the  midway,  and 
octangular  at  top,  having  a  clock  and  two  bells.  There  was 
a  brass  near  the  pulpit,  for  an  "  Orate"  for  Rogero Harvey. 
The  arms  of  the  East  Angles  and  Bury  Abbey  are  in  the 
windows ;  and  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Susan 
Chamberlain.  One  mile  from  this  village  is  noxne  hall, 
the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Maynard  Heselrigge,  bart. 
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This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  British  ocean, 
for  twelve  miles ;  by  Holt  hundred  on  the  N.  W. ;  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  South  Erpingham ;  and  by  Tunstead  on  the 
S.  E. ;  being  almost  ten  miles  in  extent  from  its  southern 
extremity  to  the  sea  at  Sheringham,  and  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast  near  Mundesley  to  Plumstead  on  the  W.  It 
contains  thirty-two  parishes,  all  of  which.  East  Beckham 
excepted,  are  in  the  deanery  of  Repps,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norfolk :  this  deanery  included  all  the  churches  in  this 
hundred.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  every 
hundred  had  a  particular  place  or  dep6t  for  military  stores 
belonging  to  it.  This  hundred  had  then  in  store— 400  lbs. 
of  powder,  600  lbs.  of  match,  270  lbs.  of  lead,  30  pickaxes, 
30  shod  shovels,  30  bare  shovels,  9  axes,  300  baskets, 
and  5  beetles. 

ALDBOROVGH  (or  AUmrgh).  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  268.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Aldeburo. — ^It  was  held 
in  the  Conqueror's  time  by  the  Bigods.  The  church  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  green ;  on  which  is  annually  held 
a  fair,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  for  horses,  cattle,  toys,  &c., 
at  one  time  attended  by  the  first  persons  of  the  county. 

ANTINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  222. 
Written  Antigeham,  in  Domesday-book.  The  ancient  family 
of  De  Antingham  was  enfeoffed  o£  this  manor,  under  the 
Bigods;  the  manor-house  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  a 
fanner.  In  the  same  inclosure  are  two  churches,  that  of 
St.  Margaret  having  only  a  part  of  its  tower  remaining. 
St.  Mary's  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower ;  and  in  this 
church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Fermour,  Keeson, 
and  Kemp,  with  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Calthorp, 
esq.,  and  his  children — the  figure  of  his  wife  is  gone — see 
Cotman't  JBrasses,  p.  43.  In  the  porch  was  the  image  of  St. 
Margaret.     Here  is  St.  Bennet's  manor. 

,l2 
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AILMERTON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptbt« 
P.  284.  In  Domesday-book,  written  Aknertnna. — It  la  si- 
tuated about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Felbrigg 
park.  The  church  has  a  round  embattled  tower ;  and  here 
is  an  inscription  in  the  aisle  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Bl<^eld ,  rector  here  in  1075.  About  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
church  are  the  ruins  of  a  Amall  building,  called  the  Irish 
Beacon;  so  called  £rora  the  materials  wilh  which  it  is  built, 
being  composed  of  a  kiad  of  iron  csader-nfrom  this  is  as  • 
extensive  view.  Here  was  the  sepulclure  light — that  of 
AU-Hattows,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  men's 
plo^gh-light ;  St.  John's  drinking  at  Midsummer,  Rogatioii 
drinking,  and  All-Hallows  Thursday.  There  was  ji  li|^ 
in  many  churches,  called  the  plough-Ught,  Bmantained  by 
old  and  yonng  persons  who  were  husbandmen  befoie  some 
image;  and  on  Plough-Monday  there  was  a  feast,  the 
eiqpeases  of  which  were  de&ayad  from  cooitributions  to 
the  parties  who  exhibited  a  ^ou^,  accompanied  wiib 
dancers. 

BARNINGHAM  NORTHWOOD.  Sixteen  miles.  St. 
peter.  P.  82.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Bemingebam. — 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Baminghams,  the  Hether- 
setts,  and  the  Palgraves.  In  the  diurch  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Palgnves.  The  manor-house  is  now 
occupied  as  a  llEbrm-beuse. 

« 

BARNINGHAM  WINTER  (or  Samn^ham  Tawm).  Se- 
venteen miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  46. — ^This  place  makes  one 
township  with  Bamkigham  Northwood.  The  church  is  di- 
lapidated, no  part  remaining  but  the  chancel,  in  which  are 
inscriptions  to  t^e  memory  of  Bamingham  and  Winter. 
The  manor-house  was  r^^NLij^,  &c.,  by  Jslm  Harvey,  esq., 
of  Norwich :  it  is  a  venerable  buUduig  of  the  penod  of 
Henry  VUI. 

9ASS)NGHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.14i9.— 
The  steeple  of  the  (cburch  is  round,  and  built  oi  large  irre- 
gular pieces  of  coarse  sand-atone.  In  the  grasing-ground, 
near  the  churchf  'is  a  place  called  the  »o«t-yaid,  which  is 
a  tumulus  of  about  half  an  aci^,  surrounded  by  «.  deep 
and  wide  ditch. — Inolosure  act,  1821 » 
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B£CKHAllt  EAST.  Nift«tectt  mOes.  Bt.  Helen.  P.  48.^ 
"  The  ruins  of  old  Beeklittitt  chtfrcb,'^  says  Mr.  BarfeH; 
**  fat  Its  sfse,  is  oae  of  the  most  eleganf  tiMttgs  that  fkncy 
efl»  imagfine :  the  we^of  th^  ehftiieel  and  hoctyane  staildlffg, 
together  with  the  loatlii  porch.  Beaotifitl  Iragntents  of  tbe 
old  Gothic  windows,  in  different  states  of  deea^,  are  seen 
fMepiag  tbrmigh  the  ivy  which  mantles  in  ^e  most  luxariant 
aiaouer  over  almost  the  whole  of  its  mouldering  walls;  and 
ROtadweMinf  tnterferes  with itsdeiightful  loneUitess."  Here 
is  isaoe  manor. 

BEESTON  REGIS  (or  Beettm  nmr  the  Sea).  Twenty 
miks.  All  Saints.  P.  238.  Is  written  in  Domeeiday^heok, 
Besetuna. — In  the  church  are  inscriptalns  to  the  memory  of 
Deyaes  and  Hook ;  the  latter,  a  woollen-draper,  was  twree 
mayor,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  King^s-L^n :  he  gave 
100/.  to  he  laid  out  in  hmd,  for  the  poor  of  this  place— and 
to  Upper  Rairtons  he  gave  ^el;  and  after  spen<nng  eighty- 
aine  years  in  piety  and  charity,  died  in  1729^  Here  are  also 
Beeston  priory  and  manor — the  former  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  founded  hy  the  lady  EKzaheth  deCressey,  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin. 
Beeston  priory  in  situate  on  the  sea-shore,*  about  ftve  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Cromer:  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  extremely  picturesque.  A  small  tower  and 
the  whole  of  the  west  gable  of  the  church  are  standing,  but 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  in  ruins.  This  gable,  a  few  years 
since,  was  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest  ivy. 
Not  fat  eiuntffh  from  the  priory,  on  the  right,  is  a  house  be- 
longing to  C.  Cremer,  esq.,  where,  throu|;h  a  white  gate  that 
leads  past  the  house,  the  i^Muf  winds  m  a  very  romantic 
manner  between  the  hills  to  F6H>Tigg  heath,  upon  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  beacon.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  not 
altogether  so  eitensive  as  from  the  beacon  of  Trimming- 
ham,  but  more  diversified. 

CBOMER.  Twenty-two*  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  1029. — ^This  town  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday-book, 
being  included  andaoeounted  for  underthetown  of  Shipedana, 
or  Shipden,  the  lordship  of  which  extended  into  Cromer. 
Cr<Hner  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  London, 
situate  on  the  north-east  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
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Yergie  of  the  British  ocean,  whose  encroadnnento  have  been 
8o  great,  that,  though  the  town  is  defended  by  cliffs,  of 
considerable  height,  upwards  of  twenty  houses  have  at 
different  times,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  precipitated 
into  the  tide,  while  the  town  of  Shipden,  with  its  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  lay  between  this  place  and  the 
sea,  has  wholly  disappeared,  excepting  some  masses  of  a  wall, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church.  The  presentchurch 
is  presumed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
It  IS  a  verv  handsome  pile  of  flint  and  free-stone,  consisting 
of  two  aisles  covered  with  slate:  the  tower,  which  is  square 
with  an  embattled  top,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  in 
height.  The  ascent  to  this  is  bv  a  curious  and  etcejlent 
flight  of  steps,  the  view  from  which  is  very  fine.  The  en- 
trance at  the  west  door  must  formerly  have  been  extremely 
grand.  The  whole  length  of  the  building,  to  the  extent  of 
two  hundred  feet,  was  seen  in  perspective,  through  two 
arches  of  great  magnificence.  The  roof,  and  every  other 
part,  was  most  profusely  ornamented  with  carved  work,  of 
which,  time  and  the  barbarous  ravages  of  Cromweirs  troops, 
(who  are  said  to  have  converted  the  church  into  barracks), 
have  left  but  few  traces :  this  also  applies  to  the  poidi 
on  the  north  side,  the  chancel,  and  a  chapel.  The  flinting, 
in  many  parts  of  the  building,  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be 
excelled  anywhere  for  the  b^uty  of  its  execution.  The 
inside  of  the  church  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  a  great  number  of  persons;  it  is  also  tolerably 
well  pewed :  but,  excepting  the  double  row  of  arches  that 
support  the  roof  and  divide  the  aisles,  very  little  of  what  it 
has  been,  remains.  A  good  organ  was  "opened*'  by  Mr. 
J.  Beckwith,  of  Norwich,  October,  1792.  The  windows, 
formerly  of  noble  dimeusions,  and  probably  decorated  with 
painted  glass,  are  now  in  a  great  measure  closed  up  by 
the  hands  of  the  bricklayer.  One  or  two  monuments  of 
the  Wyndham  and  the  Ditchall  families,  are  all  that  this 
church  contains.  Sir  Bartholomew  Reed,  citizen  and  gold- 
smith, lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1602,  was  bom  here ;  and 
by  his  will  founded  a  free-school,  with  a  stipend  of  10/.  per 
annum,  for  the  master,  paid  by  the  goldsmiths'  company. 
His  gold  ring,  weighing  9oz.  Sdwts.,  was  found  at  Girton, 
in  Cambridgeshire ;  and  was,  in  1789,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Cole.    Within  the  ring  is  this  inscription: — "Orate 
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pro  a  i  ii  Bartolomei  Red  Miliiis : "  on  the  top  is  a  figure  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  allusion  to  his  name. 

Cromer  i»  principally  inhabited  by  fishermen :  •  it  has  no 
harbour,*  yet  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  and  much 
coal,  tiles,  oil-cake,  porter,  ^c,  are  imported  in  vessels 
carrying  ^m  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons ;  corn  is  also  ex- 
ported. These  vessels  lie  upon  the  beach,  and  at  ebb 
tides,  carts  are  drawn  alongside  to  unship  their  cargoes; 
when  empty,  they  anchor  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  reload  by  means  of  boats,  a  measure  attended  with 
much  inconvenience  and  expense,  as  the  carts,  though  drawn 
by  four  horses,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  road  up  the 
cliffs,  can  only  carry  about  half  a  ton  at  a  time.  In  this 
manner  they  continue  passing  and  repassing  till  the  water 
flows  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
desist  till  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  scene  is  here  much 
enlivened  by  shipping,  the  trade  passing  and  repassing  from 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Scotland,  and  the  JBaltic,  keeping 
up  a  constant  change  of  moving  objects.  But  such  is  the 
danger  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  always  necessary  for  ships, 
during  bad  weather,  to  keep  a  goo<)  offing ;  and  for  thia 
purpose,  four  or  five  light-houses  are  constantly  burning 
between  this  place  and  Yarmouth,  to  prevent  seamen  from 
running  into  Cromer  bay.  Life-boats  are  established  here 
to  succour  the  distressed.  The  battery  at  Cromer  occupies 
a  very  fine  eminence,  commanding  more  than  a  semicircle, 
and  mounts  four  18-pounders,  which,  during  the  late  war, 
were  exercised  by  the  Cromer  loj^al  volunteer  artillery;  being 
also  well  supplied  with  stores,  it  aflforded  excellent  protec- 
tion to  the  shipping  upon  this  part  of  the  coast.  Though 
the  houses  in  Cromer  are  in  general  indifferent,  and  the 
rents  high,  tolerable  accommodations  are  to  be  had  for 
strangers  who  reside  here  during  the  bathing-season ;  and 
these  comforts  have  been  much  increased  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  respectable  inns,  viz. — ^the  New  Inn,  the 
Hotel,  and  the  Lion.  The  public  rooms,  a  circulating  library, 
&c.,  with  other  improvements,  have  contributed  to  make 

*  The  htrb««r  formerly  wu  at  die  Tllltte  of  Sblpdeo,  wbicb  appean  to  have  bee  a 
•wallowed  up  by  the  tea,  aboat  tbe  time  of  Henry  Iv.;  for  a  patent  to  collect  certain 
duties  for  the  erection  of  a  pker,  was  srantcd  in  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  II.  At 
▼ery  low  tides,  are  still  to  be  seen  lar^e  masses  ot  wail,  which  sailors  denomioatc 
the  church  rock:  the  sea  makes  rapid  encroachments  ou  the  eWIH,  at  Cromer,  at  it 
does  at  Brighton*    Cromer  bay  has  tne  singnlar  appellation  of  tbe  Devirs  throat. 
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Croner  ancfa  uore  elifible  as  a  wateruig^piaoe,  than  for- 
merly ;  and  to  this,  tbe  beantifiii  varie^tod  soesery  m  tke 
caviions  docs  aot  a  little  coatrilnite.  Tbe  lifbt4H>ase  is 
apoa  as  emineBco,  aboat  three  ifuarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
cast  of  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  sea  view : 
tibe  iidand  ffnapedt  is  confined  by  a  range  of  hiUs^  fMmini; 
an  amphitiieatfe  ncariy  round  it.  The  tower»  bnilt  of  brick, 
is  only  three  moderate  stories  high,  crowned  with  a  kuntem 
ligfatod  by  ifteen  patent  lamps,  each  placed  in  a  laige  copper 
leiedor,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  finely  placed  in  the 
inside ;  these,  placed  round  an  vpright  axis,  are  kept  in 
eontimnal  motion  by  machinery,  wonml  np  every  five  hoan 
and  a  half,  by  which  means  a  set  of  five  reflectors  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  in  a  lull  blase  of  light  every  mkiute»  die 
axis  beinff  three  minutes  performing  its  rotation.  This  light- 
house is  kept  by  two  young  women,  who  receive  fiN>m  the 
Trinity-house  an  annual  salary  of  50/.,  besides  perquisites, 
and  who  constantly  reside  iqpon  the  iqpot,  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  for  perfect  neatness.  From  the  lantern,  a  door  opens 
to  a  light  iron  gallery  which  surrounds  it,  and  commands 
a  sea  view  of  many  Icaguea.  This  building  was  first  erected 
in  the  year  1719,  as  appears  by  the  following  inscription  in 
St.  Clement's  churchyard,  Ipswidi: — 

''  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of 

EDWARD   BOWELL,  GENT., 

Portmaa  and  twice  Bailiff  of  thift  Corpontios ; 
(He  erected  the  Iigh^  at  Foulness,  m  Norfolk,  1719) 

-Etat  fi7." 

The  bathing-machines,  nme  in  number,  are  commodious, 
and  the  bather  is  a  careM  and  attentive  mafn.  The  shore, 
which  18  a  fine  firm  sand,  no%  only  renders  the  bathmg 
agreeable,  but,  when  the  tide  retires,  presents  such  a  sur^ 
face  for  many  miles,  as  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  sea,  too, 
is  one  of  those  objects  that  appears  to  have  the  constavt 
power  of  pleasing.  The  cliffs,  in  many  parts,  are  lofty  and 
well  broken ;  the  bases  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  strong  blue  clay.  During  the  winter  of  1790,  the 
cliffs  near  tbe  liffht-house  made  several  remarkaUy  large 
shoots,  one  of  which  brought  with  it  at  least  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea  at  low 
water  mark.  Heavy  rains  or  frosts  tend  greatly  to  produce  <hia 
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effect  ttj^on  a  soil  natttrally  loosse;  conseqaently,  it  is  during 
tke  winter  months  that  shoots  are  most  likely  to  happen.* 
Every  year  the  sea  makes  powerful  advances;  and  even  land 
with  farm-houses  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

Croroer  was  first  frequented  as  a  watering-place  about 
1786,  by  two  or  three  families  of  retired  habits,  whose 
report  of  the  beautifully  diversified  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoody  of  the  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  are  now  supported  by  fishing,  and  the  excellent 
beach  at  low  water,  made  others  desirous  of  sharing  these 
enjoyments,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  followed  by  so  many 
as  to  have  made  it  quite  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  t 
but  it  is  not  even  now  so  numerously  attended,  as  to 
occasion  the  inconveniences  arising  from  an  over-crowded 
walerittg-place.  Its  visitors  are  from  London,  Norwich,  and 
the  adjacent  counties.  The  company  is  select  and  respect- 
able ;  and,  if  retirement  be  the  object,  Cromer  will  afford 
this  in  perfection.  Mr.  Hoare,  the  banker,  of  Lombard- 
street,  and  some  other  persons  of  fortune,  have  houses  at 
this  plaee»  to  which  they  resort  in  the  shooting  season. 
Some  of  the  houses  which  let  lodgings,t  have  a  good  view 
of  the  sea ;  a  house,  caUed  the  Wellington  inn,  has  some 
of  the  best  private  lodgings  in  the  town — it  is  close  to  the 
cliff':  bat  there  are  no  large  and  splendid  apartments  in  any 
of  the  houses.  This  wmt  of  accommodation  is,  however, 
amply  made  up  by  the  civility  of  the  inhabitanti^.  Near  the 
cliff  is  a  subscription-room,  where  are  the  daily  papers, 
periodicals>  and  a  small  library,  to  accommodate  the  readers 
of  light  literature.  This  room  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is 
the  uMial  morning  lounge — the  subscription  is  half-a-crown 
a  week,  or  six-pence  each  time.  There  is  also  a  circulating 
library  near  the  church.    Fish  are  scarce  at  Cromer,  except 


•  On  the  iftib  of  January*  1895,  a  lar^e  man  of  earth  wa»  detached  ft-om  a  part  of 
die  blllB,  near  Cromer,  ctAleA  lighthonaa  hllli,  which  at  that  place  are  about  two 
handred  and  fifty  feet  in  helghth.  It  fell  with  areat  foree  on  the  beach,  eitendint 
Itaelf  beyond  the  low-water  marie,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  cUlT.  Itb 
(alenlated  that  it  now  cover*  opwards  of  twelTa  acres,  and  that  it  mmt  contain  not 
leta  than  half  a  milliDn  ef  cubic  yarda,  eonal  to  at  manv  cart  loads.  At  the  Ml  of 
this  enormous  body  was  awfhily  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  is  fortunate  no  person  wm 
near  it,  as  tho  officers  and  men  on  the  preventive  service  were,  in  the  course  of  their 
dmy.  obllEcd  to  pass  in  the  ni^  immediately  where  it  fell.  It  now  makes  a  arand 
and  unponng  appearance,  and  li  much  resorted  to  by  the  cnrions,  several  foisil  bones 
and  other  curious  things  having  been  taken  up.  A  large  and  rapid  stream  of  water, 
immediately  after  its  fkll,  issued  fh>m  the  bank,  discharging  Itself  down  on  the  beach 
wttll  great  nolle  and  violence. . 

t  ▲  raglrter  of  tbese  li  kept  in  Cromer. 
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lobsters,  crabn,  whitings,  codfish,  and  herrings,  which  artf 
good,  but  small ;  the  former  are  sold  at  nine-penee  or  ten' 
pence  per  pound,  when  dear — they  are  called  handed  lob- 
sters. Coals  are  dear  from  the  difficulty  of  unlading  thenii 
In  the  fourth  of  Henry  VI.,  (1426)  a  patent  was  granted 
for  a  market,  now  held  on  Saturday;  and  the  novelty  of 
a  £Eiir  on  Whit-Monday,  held  upon  the  margm  of  the  sea, 
is  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  surrounding  country,  whose 
inhabitants  cover  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  boat  after 
boat  swarm  with  g^ups  in  their  gayest  apparel. 

Cromer,  notwithstanding  its  approximity  to  the  ocean,  is 
but  little  frequented  by  sea-fowls,  except  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  are  driven  from  their  haunts  in  the 
marshes,  in  search  of  food.  The  seagull,  the  wild  duck, 
and  the  goose,  at  such  times,  visit  these  shores;  the  former, 
however,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous:  here  they  remain 
till  wrfhn  weather,  when  they  return  to  their  beloved  marshes. 
At  Salthouse,  a  coast  town  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of 
Cromer,  is  a  grand  resort  for  the  duck,  the  gcose,  the  coot, 
the  curlew,  and  the  gull,  clouds  of  which  blacken  the  surfiu^ 
in  various  directions.  Here  the  fowler,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  good  water-dog  and  a  boat,  which  can  always  be  had, 
may  almost  be  certain  of  finding  amusement,  while  refresh- 
ment may  be  procured  at  the  Dun  Cow  public-house. 
Among  the  creeks  of  these  marshes  is  caught  the  Salthouse 
eel,  famous  for  a  peculiar  delicious  flavour. 

"  Cromer,*'  a  descriptive  poem,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  was  written  by  J.  S.  Munnings,  esq.,  solicitor,  of 
6ray*s4nn,  who  died  in  1817;  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  is 
said  to  possess  considerable  merit— only  one  part,  however, 
was  ever  published.  Dr.  Sayer,  late  of  Norwich,  notices 
Cromer  in  his  poems. 

EdmiTnd  Bartell,  esq.,  in  1806,  was  the  author  of 
"  Cromer  considered  as  a  Watering-Place,  with  Observations 
on  the  Picturesque  Scenery  of  its  Neighbourhood,"  8vo.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  ''  Hints  for  Picturesque  Improvements 
in  Ornamental  Cottages,"  8vo,  1804.  Of  the  former  pro- 
duction, a  work  written  also  with  much  taste  and  ainlity,  two 
editions  are  out  of  print — and  it  is  hoped  that  a  thiid  is  in 
preparation  by  the  author. 

Robert  Bacon,  a  mariner  of  Cromer,  discovered  Iceland ; 
and  is  said  to  have  taken,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
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* 

prince  of  Scotland »  James  Stuart,   sailing  to  France  for 
education. 

Cromer  hall,  the  residence  of  George  Windham,  esq.,  is 
a  respectable  old  house ;  and  the  sequestered  walks  in  the 
wood  near  it,  are  delightful,  while  the  plantations  greatly 
ornament  the  town  of  Cromer.  Not  much  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  beyond  Cromer  hall,  on  the  right,  is  a  footpath 
towards  Felbrigg,  which  leads  to  an  eminence,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Skeat's  Hill,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
variegated  country.     Ufford's  manor  is  in  Cromer. 

FELBRIGG.     Eighteen  miles.    St. ; —   P.  166.— 

The  manor  of  Felbrigg  being  left  by  sir  Simon  Felbrigg, 
who  had  it  from  the  Bigods,  to  be  sold  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  Catherine,  lord  Thomas  Scales,  one  of  his  trustees, 
bought  the  reversion  of  it  of  his  executors,  and  afterwards 
sold  it  to  John  Wymondham,  esq.,  (which  John  had  also  a 
lease  of  it  from  the  lady  Catherine)  he  and  his  wife,  late 
lady  Margery,  relict  of  sir  Edward  Hastings,  of  Elsing,  in 
Norfolk,  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Clifford,  of  Bokenham  cas- 
tle, in  the  said  county,  lived  here  when  sir  John  Felbrigg, 
eldest  son  of  sir  George  Felbrigg,  made  a  forcible  entry  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  threatened  to  set  the  house 
on  fire,  she  having  locked  herself  up  in  a  room  to  keep 
possession,  and  at  last  dragged  her  out  by  the  hair  of  her 
head  and  took  possession  himself.  John  Wymondham," 
however,  having  obtained  the  king's  order  to  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery, esq.,  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  be  put  in  possession, 
he  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Wymondham  paying  to  sir 
John  two  hundred  marks,  he  released  all  his  right  and  claim 
to  his  lordship,  and  in  the  thirty-ninth  Henry  VI.,  sir  John 
and  his  wife  conveyed  it  to  John  Wymondham  by  fine. 
John  Windham,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  former,  was  retained 
by  sir  John  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  In  14S7,  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  and  there  knighted  by  Henry  VII.,  but  in 
May,  1603,  he  (with  sir  James  Tyrrel)  were  beheaded  as 
traitors  to  the  king,  having  been  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
in  favour  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Austin  Friars,  London.  Sir  Thomas 
Windham  was  his  son  and  heir.  The  parish  church  of 
Felbrigg,  situated  in  the  park,  is  a  pleasing  object,  particu- 
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larly  when  the  obsenrer  is  Atotioaed  aeat  the  house,  wlwre 
a  fine  avenue  of  oak  and  beech  trees  grace  the  fofeground. 
On  the  pavement  of  the  church,  near  the  pulpit,  lies  »  inrge 
marble  gravestone,  whereon.  In  hras»,  as  under  an  arch  of 
canopy-work,  is  the  portraiture  of  sir  Simon  de  Felbvigg, 
'K.  G.,  in  complete  armenr,  treading  on  a  lion  coseAmt,  wi^ 
his  hands  erect,  as  praying.  Between  his  right  arm.  standa 
erect  on  a  staff  the  arms  of  Richard  II. — ^there  is  on  tbs  anon 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  m  eronflcr^^  between  fi^K  marlletay 
impaling  France  and  England  quarterly.  King  Richnd  ia 
said  to  have  accounted  and  esteemed  the  Confessor  as  his 
tutelary  saint.  On  the  upper  part  of  each  onn,  near  the 
shoulder,  is  the  shield  of  St.  George,  argent^  a  crcm  ffuki  ; 
on  his  right  side  hangs  a  dagger,  on  his  left  a  hirge  broadi 
sword,  from  a  belt  embossed  and  gih,  aa  hia  spurs  are,  and 
on  his  left  leg  the' garter,  all  in  brass.  In  a  like  aich  with 
canopy-work  curiously  vnrought,  by  his  left  side,  is  his  lady 
in  a  close  vest  and  a  cloak  over  it,  hands  crcet,.  &e. ;  about 
her  head  a  sort  of  coronet,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  large 
lustre  of  jewels,  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  abonC  her  temjples. 
On  the  summit,  between  the  middle  of  the  pillar  of  the 
canopy-work,  are  two  shiekls>  one  with  the  arms  of  St. 
Edwaid,  impaling  quarterly  France  and  England ;  the  other 
St.  Edward  with  the  said  quartering,  being  the  arms  of 
Richard  IL,  impaling  quarterfy  in  the  first  and  fourth,  targtni, 
a  spread  eagle  with  two  heads,  sable  crowned.  Or.  in  ihc 
second  and  third  a  lion  romjMni^  being  the  arms  of  Anne 
his  queen.  On  the  middle  pillar  of  the  canopy-work  are 
the  arms  of  this  knight,  a  lion  sa/tenl,  impaliag  a  spread 
eagle,  the  arraa  of  his  lady ;  and  below  that,  on  each  side 
Qf  the  pillar,  is  a  fetter-lock,  his  badge;  which  was  also 
used  by  the  house  of  York,  and  by  Edwaid  lY.  His  sap- 
porters  are  not  here,  but  an  said  to  have  been  two  lions, 
and  his  crest  a  plume  of  peacock's  feathers,  and  sometimes 
a  garb  argetU,  banded  ermine,  in  a  covonet.  Or,  The  fanify 
also  used  a  lion's  head  erased  in  the  bow  of  a  fetter-lock. 
The  inscription  at  the  bottom  *'  Rie  jacet  Simon  Felbrigge, 
miles  quand^  veailiari  illustrissHnr,  D'ni.  IXni.  Regis  Richardi 
Se'di  qui  obiit— die  menris — ^Anno  D'ni,  M,C€CC^et  D'na 
Margareta  quaad^  consors  sua  natione  et  gcnerosa  sanguine 
Boama,  ac  olim  domicell&nobiliBsime  D'ne  D'ne  Anne,  qu'dn 
Anglie  regine  que  obiit^  xxvii,  die  mensis  junii.  Ao.  D*ni, 
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M^CccOxvi,  quar  k  i  ab;  p'pitictur  D^eus,  Amen.*'  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  date  «ithef  of  the  day  or  year  -of 
sir  Simon's  death  is  hefe  fixed.  Ne  doubt,  when  he  laid 
this  stone  in  memoiy  of  his  lady,  bis  desigti  was  to  be  buned 
by  her,  but  he  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  preaching  friars 
at  Norwich.  The  proper  colours  of  the  arms  of  sir  Simon 
Felbrigg  and  his  lady,  are^  for  sir  Simon — Or.  a  lion  salient 
guleSf — ^for  his  lady — jozure,  an  eagle  displayed  Or, ;  as  it 
appears  by  two  ancient  panes  of  glass ;  the  fonner  was,  and 
the  latter  now  is,  in  die  possesMon  of  Mr.  Bartell.  Here  are 
also  the  brasses  of  sir  Simon  IFelbrigg,  of  a  later  date ;  a  curi- 
ous one  of  a  female  with  long  hair,  of  which  Blomefield  makes 
no  mention ;  and  aiso  one  <^  Jane  Coningsby. — See  Cotmaiis 
Bras$e9.  In  this  church  are  several  gravestones  to  the 
Felbrigg  family,  and  also  for  the  Windhams.  One  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  monument  by  NoUekens,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  WiHiam  Windham.  On  the  plynth,  but 
supported  by  lion's*  feet,  rests  a  cenotaph,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  finely  sculptui^d  bust  of  this  profound 
scholar,  aioooinplislied  oratCHr,  and  distinguished  statesman  : 
it  is  also  an  admirable  IHteness.  The  following  inscription 
occupies  the  whole  front  of  the  cenotaph: — 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WIUUIAM  WINDHAM^ 

Of  Fdbrigge  in  |bi«  <HHmty ; 

Born  the  14th  of  Mny,  o.a.  1700; 
Died  the  4^  of  Jane,  w.s.  1810. 

He  was  the  only  sod  of  Wiluam  Wibubaii ,  e«q.. 
By  Sarah^  relict  of  Robert  Lukin,  esq. 

He  married,  1798,  Ceciua,  the  third  daughter  of  the  late 

Commodore  Forrest, 

Who  crectA  this  monomeot  in  cratefbl  and 

tender  remembraaee  of  him. 

Daring  a  period  of  tweaty-six  years, 

He  distiagalabed  himself  ia  Parliameat  by  bis 

Eloqaence  and  Talents, 

And  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  highest  oflfices  of  the  State. 

His  views  and  oonnclls 

Were  directed  more  to  ralnng  the  Glory,  than 

iacEf  aslng  the  Wealth,  of  his  Coontry : 

He  was  above  all  things  anxious 

To  preserve  untainted  the  national  Character, 

And  even  those  national  Manners 

Whkb  long  habit  had  associated  with  that  Character. 
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AS   A   STATESMAN 

He  laboared  to  exalt  the  Coarage, 

To  improTe  the  Comforts, 

And  ennoble  the  profeMion  of  a  Soldier. 

AS   AN   INDIVIDUAL 

He  exhibited  a  model  of  tho«e  qoalities  which  denote 

the  most  accomplished  and  enlightened  mind ; 

Frank,  generous,  unassuming, 

Intrepid,  compassionate,  and  pious  ; 

He  was  so  highly  respected,  CTcn  by  those  from 

Whom  he  most  differed  in  Opinion^ 

That,  though 

Much  of  his  life  had  passed  in  political  contention, 

He  was  accompanied  to  the  grave 

By  the  sincere  and  unqualified  regret  of  his 

Sovereign  and  his  Country.'' 


n 


Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  ChamberliDe 
and  Tilstone ;  and  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Windham,  esq., 
with  his  effigy  in  brass,  who  died  in  1699,  with  the  following 
interrogatory  lines: — 

**  Liv'st  thou,  Thomas?  yes— where?  witli  God  on  high. 
Art  thou  not  dead  ?  yes,  and  here  I  lye. 
I  that  with  men  on  earth  did  live  to  die, 
Dy'd  for  to  live  with  Christ  eternally." 

Felbrigg  hall,  the  residence  of  admiral  Windham,  (late 
Lukin)  stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  high  tract  of  land, 
called  Felbrigg  and  Sheringham  heaths,  and  is  ranked  among 
the  first  situations  in  Norfolk,  making  a  very  pleasing  morn- 
ing excursion  ;  it  is  three  miles  from  Cromer,  delightfully 
situate  in  the  bosom  of  extensive  and  venerable  woods — the 
uneven  surface  of  the  park  is  the  great  source  of  its  beauties. 
The  house,  built  in  the  style  of  the  period  of  Henry  VIII., 
contains  some  excellent  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Bergham, 
Vanderveldt,  Sic,  The  dining-room  is  decorated  with  good 
portraits  of  the  Windham  family.  In  the  drawina-room  is 
A  Usurer,  by  Rembrandt,  and  the  portrait  of  an  old  woman, 
by  the  same  artist,  supposed  to  be  his  mother,  deserves 
particular  attention.  There  are  also  some  good  paintings 
of  sea  engagements,  one  in  particular  by  Vanderveldt,  jun. ; 
with  the  effect  of  smoke  from  the  vessels  in  the  fore-ground, 
which  is  made  to  receive  the  light,  is  very  masterly — the 
subject  is  the  Engagement  between  the  English  and  Van 
Tromp,  in  which  sir  Edward  Spragg  was  killed.     Its  com- 
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panioD,  by  the  elder  Vanderveldt^  a  Sea-fight,  is  a  confused 
and  wholly  uninteresting  performance.     Over  each  of  these 
pieces,  is  a  Storm  by  Vanderveldt,  jun.,  in  his  usual  style 
of  excellence.     At  the  other  end  of  the  room  are  two  very 
fine  Views  of  the  River  Thames — one  at  Billinesgate  market, 
the  other  before  the  alteration  at  London  bridge.    Over  one 
of  these  pictures  is  a  Landscape  by  Bergpham ;    and  over 
the  other,  a  small  but  highly-coloured  picture— the  Finding 
of  Achilles  at  the  Court  of  Lycomedes :   said  to  be  by 
Rubens.    From  the  drawing-room  you  proceed  to  the  cabinet y 
where  the  small  pictures  are  by  much  the  best.   Two  or  three 
Storms  by  Vanderveldt,  jun.,  in  his  best  manner.     Cows 
stalled,   by   Sagtleven,   Scheveling  Market,   and  a  small  • 
Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill,  are  excellent ;  the  trees  of  the 
latter  are  very  finely  touched.     Some  of  the  larger  pictures 
are  very  good,  particularly  two  views  of  the  Cascade  of 
Temi,  by  G.  B.  H.  Busuri.      The  rest  of  the  collection  in 
this  room  is  chiefly  composed  of  Italian  landscapes  and 
small  views  of  Italuin  ruins,  in  opaque  colours.     One  of 
the  best  pictures  in  thu  house,  is  an  Italian  Sea-port  in  a 
hazy  Morning,  by  Vemet ;   every  part  of  which  is  triHy  and 
delicately  expressed.    A  portrait  of  Rubens,  and  another 
of  his  wife,  adorn  one  of  the  bed-chambers — whether  by 
himself,   is  doubtful:    that  of  Rubens  is  however   very 
like  one  of  him  in  the  British  Museum.      The  library  is 
fitted   up  with  much  elegance  in  the  pointed  style,  and 
admirably  corresponds  with  the  building  of  the  south  front. 
Here  is  a  collection  of  -prints  from  the  best  masters.     The 
gloom  thrown  into  the  apartment  by  the  deep  projecting 
munnions,  the  painted  windows,  and  the  sombre  hue  of  the 
wainscot,  renders  it  a  retirement  truly  adapted  to  study. 
A  noble  quadrangle  of  stables,  with  embattled  towers  at  each 
angle,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  hall,  and  other 
improvements,  were  made  in  1825,  by  the  present  gallant 
owner.     Upon  the  skirts  of  the  park,  on  a  finely  elevated 
situation,  commanding  a  very  extensive  view,   stands  the 
parsonage-house,  erected  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lukin, 
dean  of  Wells,  Somersetshire. 

A  large  uncultivated  tract  of  bmery  land  was  inclosed  and 
cultivated  about  the  year  1781,  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Kent,  author  of  "  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Property."  * 

*  For  the  general  attllty  of  incloalng  eomraou  and  WMte  lands,  Mr.  Kent  wi«  a 
■trong  advocate,  be  aald— "  The  parish  of  Felbrigg  conalMs  of  about  IMO  acrea  of  land; 
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The  Windhams  are  a  family  of  great  aBtiquity,  and  took 
tkeir  name  from  Wymondham,  a  market  town  in  this  county. 
Alward  de  Wymondham  was  a  wknees  to  the  foandation 
charter  of  William  de  Albini,  founder  of  Wymondham 
priory,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  John  de  Wimundhamy  and 
Beatrix  his  wife,  held  lands  in  Kirby  Beadon,  &c.,  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  III.  Sirv  William 
Wyndham,  an  eminent  statesman,  and  chancellor  of  ibe 
Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  friend  of 
Pope,  was  descended  from  the  same  family. 

William  Windham,  esq.,  of  Felbrigg,  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article,  was  a  colonel  of  the  Norfcrfk  militia, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  for  the  use  of  that  corps.  He 
died  in  1761,  leaving  his  son  a  minor.  Mr.  Windham  was 
an  associate  of  the  wits  of  his  time — the  friend  and  admirer 
of  Garrick,  whom  he  appointed  executor  to  his  son — and 
the  distinguished  patron  of  all  manly  exercises.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  printed  ''Observations  on  Smollett*s 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote.    See  €}oxt^9  Life  of  SHUmgfleet. 

WiLUAM  Windham.  This  distinguished  statesman  was 
bom  in  1750,  in  Golden-Square,  London,  and  not  at  Fel- 
brigg as  has  been  mentioned.  At  seven  years  old  he  was 
placed  at  Eton,  where  he  was  the  envy  of  the  school  for  the 
quickness  of  his  progress  in  study,  as  well  as  its  acknowledged 
leader  and  champion  in  all  athletic  sports  and  youthful 
frolics.  The  late  Dr.  Barnard,  then  provost,  used  to  re- 
mark, that  Fox  and  Windham  were  the  last  boys  he  had 
ever  flogged  ;  their  offence  was  that  of  stealing  off  together 
to  see  a  play  acted  at  Windsor.  On  leaving  Eton,  in  1766, 
he  was  placed  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  under  Dr. 
Anderson.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford,  in 
September,  1767,  and  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
University  college,  sir  Robert  Chambers  being  his  tutor. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  took  so  little  interest  in  public  affairs^ 
that  it  was  a  standing  joke  of  one  of  his  contemporai^es, 
that  '*  Windham  would  never  know  who  was  prime  minister  ;^ 
and  he  actually,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  refused  being  named 

and,  till  the  year  itti,  remained  time  oat  of  mind,  in  the  following  8Ute--4O0  acres 
of  tacloMd,  100  of  woodland,  400  of  common  Held,  and  400  of  common  or  heaih.  By 
anthentic  regiatert,  at  different  periods,  it  appeared,  that  the  nnmber  of  ioo(i  had  never 
heen  known  to  exceed  1S4.  which  wai  the  namber  in  1745  ;  in  ittt,  they  were  only 
isi ;  and  in  1007,  they  amonnted  to  itl."  This  rapid  increaae  Mr.  Kent  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  recent  improvement!  of  indoenre  and  plantationa.  He  alio  remarked — 
"  that  the  pariah  of  Weyboarn,  conaiating  of  about  the  same  qnantity  of  anindoaed 
common  and  common  field,  as  Felbrigg  did,  had  not  increased  Its  populatioB  " 
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US  secretary  to  his  father's  friend  lord  Townshend,  who  had 
been  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.*  In  1773,  he 
joined  lord  Mulgrave,  intending  to  accompany  him  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  North  Pole,  but  he  was  at*, 
tacked  by  an  illness  so  severe  as  to  oblige  his  friend  to  land 
him  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  His  earliest  essay,  as  a  public 
speaker,  was  on  the  28th  January,  1778,  occasioned  by  a 
call  made  for  a  subscription,  in  aid  of  government,  towards 
carrying  on  the  American  war.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Swan  Inn,  in  Norwich :  in  this  essay  he  was  the  advocate 
of  conciliation.  Some  time  before  this  event,  Mr.  Windham 
had  become  an  officer  in  the  western  battalion  of  the  Nor- 
folk militia,  during  which  time  he  quelled  a  mutiny  which 
had  broken  out  in  this  corps,  by  seizing  the  leader,  and 
silencing  two  of  the  populace  by  blows,  amidst  a  shower  of 
stones  from  the  rabble.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Literary 
club,  and  the  friend  of  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  latter  <» 
whom  remembered  him  in  the  codicil  of  his  will,  by  the  be- 
quest of  a  book.  In  1783,  Mr.  Windham  accepted  the  office 
of  chief  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Northington,  then  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  made  his  first 
speech  in  parliament,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1785,  early  in 
the  second  session  after  his  election  for  the  city  of  Norwich. 
Mr.  Windham,  like  his  friend  Burke,  was  no  party  man ; 
he  will  therefore  from  the  ultra  whig  or  tory  find  little  favour : 
and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  gained  from  these  per- 
sons the  appellation  of  a  "turn-coat.''  He  differed  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  his  ideas  on  parliamentary  reform — he  opposed  Mr. 
Pitt's  shop-tax,  and  the  measure  brought  forward  by  minis- 
ters of  fortifying  the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth ; 
but  fell  in  the  ranks  of  what  were  termed  the  alarmists, 
on  witnessing  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution;  and 
supported,  with  earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  duke  of  Portland,  <^c., 
the  conduct  of  ministers  for  redressing  these  aggressions. 
At  this  period  he  distinguished  himself  in  Norfolk,  by  elo- 
quently recommending  the  plan  of  a  voluntary  subscription, 
to  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  qualifying  his 
opposition  to  a  similar  measure  with  regard  to  America,  by 
the  striking  differences  of  the  circumstances — he  also  op- 
posed lord  Erskine  8  bill  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 

•  He  took  hii  master's  degree  in  iT8S,.and  that  of  LL.D«  in  1T98{  and  after  leaving 
Oxford,  passed  some  time  on  the'contineftt. 
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I,  standing  up  for  the  privileges  of  the  Hovse  of 
ConunonSy  he  agreed  on  the  vote  for  sending  sir  Fraaois 
Burdett  to  the  Tower.  On  his  going  down  to  Norwioh»  in 
July,  17M,  to  be  re-elected,  in  consequence  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  he  met  a  imigb 
reception  from  the  populace,  who  considered  themselves  aa 
suffering  from  the  war-taxes.  On  his  being  chaired  in  the 
evening,  a  stone  was  thrown  at  him,  but  he  avoided  the 
blow,  jumped  down  from  his  chair,  and,  seizing  the  culprit^ 
delivered  him  over  to  the  hands  of  an  officer.  It  is  not  a 
Httle  singular,  that  two  public  characters  of  this  county, 
have  suffered  from  the  supposition  that  they  made  use  of 
expressions  which  were  uttered  by  other  persons — one  of 
these  is  now  living ;  but  Mr.  Windham,  we  may  mention, 
incurred  much  obloquy  from  his  being  presumed  to  say, 
"  perish  commerce — let  the  constitution  live:"  this  sentence 
was  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Hardinge. 

As  secretary  at  war,  he  visited  the  duke  of  York  in 
Flanders;  and  resigned  his  situation  on  the  union  with 
Ireland.  *'  When  the  proposition,"  said  he,  '*  for  the  union 
was  first  broTight  forward,  I  had  strong  objections  to  the 
measure ;  and  1  was  only  reconciled  to  it  upon  the  idea  that 
all  disabilities  attaching  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  to 
be  removed,  and  that  the  whole  population  would  be  united 
in  interests  and  affection.  Believing  this  to  be  case,  and 
finding  that  impediments  were  8tarted  to  thisjneasure,  much 
stronger  than  I  was  prepared  to  apprehend,  I  relinquished 
the  administration,  because  I  thought  the  measure  indispen- 
sable to  the  safety  of  the  empire."  In  1802,  after  losing  hia 
seat  for  Norwich,  which  he  had  represented  for  eighteen 
years,  he  lost  his  election  also  for  Norfolk,  and  took  his  seat 
for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawe*s.  He  became  an  advocate 
for  the  scheme  of  general  arming;  and,  deprecating  the  vo- 
lunteer sygtem,  brought  forth  plans  for  a  general  training 
act,  unconnected  with  this  plan.  Finding  his  ideas  not  at- 
tended to,  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  at  Felbrigg, 
of  which  he  became  colonel.  In  1805,  he  pronounced  his 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  claims,  but  took  but  little  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  lord  Melville.  He  was  unfavourable 
to  printing  the  debates  of  the  houses ;  and,  in  becoming  the 
soldiers'  friend,  held  out  a  period  and  a  recompense  for 
services,  after  a  certain  time.  But  we  must  conclude,  how- 
ever abruptly.     During  the  exertions  he  made  to  save  the 
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books  of  his  friend  Mr.  North,  from  fire,  he  reeeifed  a 
wound  on  his  hip,  which  eventually  caused  his  death.  Before 
the  decision  of  operating  upon  him  was  acted  upon,  Mr. 
Windham  took  piiins  to  inform  himself  coneernmg  some 
cases  of  persons  who  had  died  under  operations,  or  from 
the  effects  of  them ;  and  in  order  to  spare  Mrs.  Windham 
the  terror,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  event  could  not  fail  to 
excite  in  a  mind  of  extraordinary  tenderness,  he  conveyed 
her  to  Beaconsfield,  on  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Bune, 
with  whom  he  left  her  on  a  plea  of  business.  On  Sunday, 
he  attended  at  the  Charter-house,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fisher,  and  spent  his  time  till  the 
hour  of  operating,  in  preparing  for  the  worst.  For  a  few 
days  after  this  had  taken  place,  appearances  were  not  un- 
fieivourable ;  but  a  symptomatic  fever  coming  on,  he  soon 
after  breathed  his  last,  having  just  completed  his  sixtieth 
year.  For  further  particulars,  see  a  very  interesting  memoir 
in  **  Speecket  tn  Parliament  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 
W,  Windham^  with  nome  Account  of  his  Life,  by  T.  Amyot^ 
E$q,,  his  Secretary.** 

GIMMINGHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  300. 
The  church  has  an  embattled  square  tower,  and  here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bemey,  Drath,  and' Browning. 
To  the  manor-house  belonged,  formerly,  a  very  large  hall, 
supported  by  several  pillars,  and  the  custom  and  rule  was, 
that  no  tenant,  socman,  Ac,  should  go  beyond  that  pillar 
which  was  appointed  for  their  station  and  degree.  Of  this 
hall  but  slight  vestiges  of  its  former  state  remain :  it  is  now 
converted  into  ti  farm-house,  and  carries  a  date  as  fstr  back 
as  John-of-Gaunt,  "  time-honoured  Lancaster,**  who  was  a 
great  contributor  to  Cromer  church. 

GRESHAM.  Eighteen  miles.  All  Samts.  P.  351.— 
Written  Gersham  in  Domesday-book.  Was  at  one  time 
held  by  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Geoffry  Chaucer.  The 
church  has  a  round  tower;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Smith,  &c.  But  little  remains  of  the  castle  of 
Gresham,  which  had  a  moat,  and  a  round  tower  at  each 
comer,  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter ;  and  though  commonly 
called  the  mansion  of  sir  Thomas  Gret^ham,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  resided  in  this  castle,  which  lyas  certainly 

M  2 
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the  manor-house,  and  the  same  which  sir  Edmund  Bacon 
obtained  a  patent  for  to  embattle,  in  the  r^gn  of  Edward  II. 

GUNTON.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  69.  Writttan 
in  Domesday-book,  Gunetune. — ^The  church  was  rebuilt  bj 
sir  William  Morden  Harbord,  bart.,  who  became  heir  to 
the  estate  in  1742.  It  has  a  handsome  portico  of  the  Doric 
order:  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of.  the 
Berneys,  Codon,  &c. ;  one,  to  the  former  of  which*  men- 
tions Robert  Bemey,  and  Susannah  his  wife,  who  had 
twemiy'one  children, 

Ounitm  hall,  the  modem  seat  of  Edward  Harboid,  lord 
Suffield,  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  within  five 
miles  of  the  town  of  Aybham,  and  four  miles  north-we^  of 
North  Walsbam,  surrounded  by  extensive  and  judiciously 
planned  plantations.  The  house,  though  not  large,  is  in 
every  respect  elegant ;  and  the  offices,  erected  by  the  late 
lord  Suffield,  under  the  direction  of  Wyatt,  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  phintations  are  remark- 
able for  the  quantity  of  hares  and  pheasants.  Lord  Suffield 
is  the  author  of  ''Observations  on  the  Game  Laws;**  and 
other  pamphlets. 

HAN  WORTH.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Bartholomew.  P.  250. 
The  cliurch  has  a  square  tower,  and  a  steeple  containing 
a  peal  of  five  or  six  bells.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Bitterrying,  Doughty,  &c. ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
"  William  Doughty,  after  eleven  years*  travel  into  the  Bar- 
bculoes,  &c.,  safely  arrived  at  this  his  native  town ;  and 
when  he  had  with  great  joy  seen  all  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  the  universal  place, 
the  earth,  where  all  must  rest  till  the  sound  of  the  trump— 
at  the  age  of  forty-two.**  Hanworth  hall,  the  seat  of 
P.  W.  Mayow,  esq.,  is  an  excellent  modem  house,  situate 
in  a  small  but  very  pleasant  park,  well  wooded,  and  laid 
out  with  taste ;  a  faim-house,  and  the  parish-church  which 
stands  on  an  eminence,  both  in  the  park,  axe  very  good 
objects  as  seen  from  the  road. 

KNAPTON.     Sixteen  miles.     St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

•  An  ngrecment,  by  fir  Mattbetr  Ganton,  hu  alDxed  to  it  bis  seal,  about  the  sis* 
9(  a  crown  piece,  aod  nade  of  rye  donfh. 
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P.  312.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Ranapatone. — The  roof 
of  both  church  and  chancel  is  of  Irish  oak.  On  the  wood- 
work, under  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  is  an  "Orate"  for 
John  Smith ;  also  for  William  Smith,  who,  in  1506,  gave 
for  that  time  the  enormous  siim  of  forty  marks  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  church.  On  the  principals  of  the  roof  are  the 
carvings  of  saints  and  angels.  Here  were  the  guilds  of 
St.  Peter,  All  Saints,  and  of  our  Lady  and  the  Plough ; 
the  lights  of  Westgate,  the  maids*  light,  and  St.  Nicholas*. 
September,  1802.  Interred  in  one  vault,  in  the  parish- 
ehurch  of  Stradbrooke,  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke, 
of  Knapton,  both  in  the  twetUy-Jifth  year  of  their  age — dif- 
ferent complaints  caused  their  death  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  each  other.  They  lived  esteemed,  and  died  lamented  ; 
leaving-  two  children  too  young  to  be  thoroughly  sensible 

of  their  loss. 

» 

•  MATLASK.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  184.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Matengeles  and  Matelesc. — Here  is  the 
house  of  Dennis  Ounton,  esq. 

METTON.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  101.  In 
Domesday-book  it  is  written  Melune.-^The  church  has  a 
square  embattled  tower;  and  contains  an  ''Orate"  for 
Robert  Doughty.     Ifere  is  Broome  Hall  manor. 

MUNDESLEY.  Nineteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  333. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Muleslac. — ^This  lordship  be- 
longed to  the  soceage,  or  great  lordship  of  the  earls  Warren, 
of  Gimmingham,  and  came  from  them  to  the  dukes  of 
Lancaster,  and  so  to  king  Henry  IV.  as  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  continues  in  the  crown  to  this  day,  as  part  of  that 
dutchy,  as  may  be  seen  in  C^mingham :  wrecK  of  the  sea 
and  all  royal  fishes  between  Mundesley  and  Loodyard  be- 
longed to  it.  The  church  has  no  steeple,  but  in  the  church- 
yaid  are  three  bells  in  a  frame.  The  father  of  archbishop 
Tenison  was  ejected  from  this  living  in  1640,  for  his  loyalty 
to  Charles  I.  This  place  supplies  North  Walsham  and  all 
the  neighbouring  country  with  coals,  timber,  &c.,  which  are 
imported^  and  corn  exported,  without  the  convenience  of  a 
haven,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Cromer.  "  The  ride  from 
Cromer  to  Mundesley,*'  says  Mr.  Bartell,  "  will  present  the 
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trsTeller  with  iome  pleaainff  fKsenes.  The  road  ntas  almost 
entirely  along  the  coast,  tuunff  in  its  coarse  the  villages  of 
OTerstrand,  Syderstrand,  and  Trimmingham.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  hill  at  Syderstrand,  a  beautiftil  bird's-eye  view  la 
caught  of  the  Tale  below.  This  i^phitheatie  (for  it  is 
bounded  by  lofty  hills  in  every  directiobr-except  towards  the 
north,  where  the  sea  breaks  in  with  a  noble  sweep)  is  xichij 
interspersed  with  corn-fields,  cottages,  and  farm-houses* 
and  presents  a  scene  where  pastoral  simplicity,  the  beautiful* 
and  the  sublime,  are  all  united  in  one  elegant  whole/'  Few 
'^ho  pay  a  visit  to  Cromer,  omit  seeing  this  prospect,  which 
is  periiaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
There  are  bathing-machines  and  a  warm  bath,  and  it  is  to- 
lerably well  attended  in  the  bathing-season.  The  beach  is 
similar  to  that  at  Cromer,  the  tide,  at  low  water,  leaving  a 
fine  firm  sand.  The  prospect  upon  the  beach,  to  the  south- 
ward, differs  in  appearance  from  Cromer,  by  the  land  at 
Happisburgh  jutting  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  promon- 
tory, which,  with  £e  church  and  the  two  light-houses,  has 
a  good  effect.  From  Mundesley,  a  path-way  leads  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  Bacton — j&om  the  heights,  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  Mundesley,  the  retrospect  is  very  pleasing. 
This  watering-place  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  much  im- 
proved through  the  spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  coast,  who  has  built  a  handsome  house 
on  the  cliff,  which  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  place.  There 
is  also  a  good  signal-station  for  the  preventive-service,  in 
which  the  mortar,  for  the  preservation  of  shipwrecked  sea- 
men, with  its  carriage,  &c.,  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
read^ess — the  life-boat  is  at  Mr.  Wheatley's.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  the  coast  where  the  sea  gains  90  rapidly 
upon  the  land,  as  at  Mundesley;  every  winter  making  U]^ 
inroads  upon  it.  The  church,  from  this  point,  puts  on 
an  appearance  of  more  consequence  than  it  is  in  itself 
entitled  to,  by  assuming  the  form  of  an  extensive  pile  of 
ruins.  April  30,  1810,  a  veiy  rare  and  curious  fish,  called 
the  opah  or  king-fish,  (Chatodoo  of  Linnaeus)  was  found 
on  this  beach. 

Rl&PPS  (NORTH  and  south).  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Mary 
and  St^  James.  P.  1166. — The  church  of  North  Repps  is 
a  handsome  building,  with  a  very  lofty  square  tower. 
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William  Ruog,  aHas  Repps,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  bom  m  the  village  of  North  Repps. 
He  was  bred  in  Gonville-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  com- 
menced D.  D.y  and  was  afterwards  made  abbot  of  St.  Bennet 
in  the  Holme.  He  was  one  of  those  Cambridge  divines  who 
took  abundance  of  pains  that  Henry  VHI.  should  have  such 
judgment  from  the  university  about  his  divorce  from  queen 
Catharine,  as  he  desired,  which  at  last  he  effected,  and  as 
a  reward  for  his  labour,  the  king  made  him  bishop  of 
Norwich,  afTer  the  death  of  Dr.  Nix.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  monks,  Mav  31, 1536,  and  confirmed  by  the  archbishop 
on  the  28th  of  June  following :  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  his  see,  as  his  predecessors  had  done ;  for, 
soon  after  he  was  made  bishop,  he  was  obliged  to  change 
all  his  lands  and  manors  of  the  see,  for  the  revenues  of  his 
abbey  of  St.  Bennet  in  the  Holme,  for  ever,  under  a  pre- 
tence, indeed,  of  increasing  the  possessions  of  his  bishopric* 
though  they  really  came  far  short  of  them.  He  was  a  stiff 
Roman  catholic;  and  having  had  some  discourse  with 
Bilney  and  Latimer,  about  their  protestant  principles,  did 
not  spare  to  misrepresent  them,  which  movea  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  friend  of  the  two  former,  to  write  a' treatise,  which  he 
entitutled  ''A  Trialogue  between  Thomas  Bilney,  Hugh 
Latimer,  and  William  Repps,"  to  shew  the  just  complaint 
they  had  against  him.  But  the  greatest  interest  of  his  zeal 
for  the  popish  doctrines  and  church,  which  we  meet  with, 
was  this — when  one  John  Peke,  of  East  Stonham,  Suffolk, 
was  burnt  at  Ipswich.  Dr.  Reading  declared,  *'  that  to  as 
many  as  should  cast  in  a  stick  into  the  fire  for  the  burning 
of  this  heretic,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  had  granted,  by  him, 
forty  days  of  pardon,  whereupon  sir  John  Audley,  knight, 
Bame  Curson,  esq.,  and  many  others  of  estimation,  being 
there  present,  did  rise  from  their  seats,  and  with  their 
swords  dkl  cut  down  boughs,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire, 
which  example  the  multitude  followed."  He  resigned  his 
bishopric,  January,  1649,  and  died  September,  1550. 

The  cottage  at  North  Repps,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Mermifage,  is  the  property  of  R.  H.  Gumey,  esq.  The' 
house  is  fiinted,  and,  with  the  porch,  is  thatched,  and  fitted 
up  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  simplicity,  with  stained 
glass  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arches  or  the  windows.  The 
parlour,  decorated  with  marine  plants,  shells,  prints.  Sec, 
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commands  a  good  view  of  the  sea.  On  an  eminence,  called 
T0IC9  Hili,  not  far  from  this  house,  is  a  very  fine  echo.  This 
spot^  literally  speaking,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of 
hills  running  towards  Syderstrand ;  by  descending  into  the 
vallies,  the  hills  are  brought  to  fold  over  each  other,  and 
the  land  between  them  and  the  sea  which  forms  the  second 
distance,  being  iutersperwd  with  cottages,  and  a  few  trees, 
(the  latter  scarce  near  the  sea)  render  this  situation  very 
picturesque. 

^  *S&uth  Reppi,  On  a  hill,  about  a  mile  through  this  viHage, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  beacon,  which  conunands  a  noble 
prospect  both  of  sea  and  land ;  and  from  hence  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in  the  county.  South  Repps 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  retired  village  of  Thorpe, 
and  Aear  five  from  Cromer.  The  church  is  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  object,  situate  upon  an  elevated  spot,  on  the 
left  as  you  enter  the  village.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  parsonage 
house,  besides  some  other  good  houses.* 

OVERSTRANDCorQsrfraficO-  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Martin. 
P.  154.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Othestranda* — ^In  the 
tfairty-foKrth  Henry  III.,  (1250)  a  duel,  or  combat  of  trial, 
was  foueht  on  account  of  this  lordship,  on  the  behalf  of 
Agnes  de  Reymes.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  and  in  the  chancel  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Warde,  Reymes,  ^c.  The  old  church  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea,  as  in  the  last  yeaf  of  Richard  II.  John  Reymes 
alienated  half  an  acre  of  land  for  a  churchyard  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  a  patent  was  granted 
to  build  the  parish  church  thereon,  and  which  at  present  is 
partly  in  ruins.  This  ruin  and  the  sea,  as  seen  from  North 
Repps  road,  are  striking  objects. 

PLUMSTEAD.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  159.— 
Here  is  Lose  Hall. 

ROUGHTON.    Seventeen  miles.    St. .   P.337.— 

The  church  has  a  round  embattled  tower,  and  here  is  the 

•  The  foltowtBg  doggerd  memoranda  of  the  approziiiiity  of  theie  |dacc«,  are  oflett 
\^  the  mottthi  of  the  oommoa  people : — 

-  GlmmiBghem  and  Trimmingham,  Knapton  and  Trnnch, 
Northertpps  aad  Soatbereppt,  lie  all  in  a  baneh  1 1" 
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manor  of  Hales  Hall.  A  remarkable  contract  seems  to 
have  been  made  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  between 
Cecilia,  the  widow  of  sir  Robert  de  Ufford,  and  the  abbot 
of  Coxford,  reciting — **  That  whereas,  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent held  the  water-mill  of  Thorpe  Market,  with  the  pond, 
pool,  and  causeway,  situate  in  Thorpe,  and  in  Roughton ; 
and  had,  by  the  grant  of  her  ancestors,  free  augmenta- 
tion of  water  npon  her  land  at  Roughton,  by  certain 
bounds  on  the  west  head  of  the  pool  and  causeway,  to 
mend  the  bank,  paying  Is.  per  annum :  and  there  being  theiji 
a  controversy  between  her  and  the  prior,  for  the  herbage 
growing  on  the  pool  and  the  causeway,  and  the  fishing  of 
the  pool,  the  for  the  sauTa  health  of  sir  Robert^  her  late 
husband,  releases  to  the  prior  and  his  sucessors,  all  her  right 
to  the  same,  saving  for  herself  and  tenants;  a  free  way  over 
the  causeway,  and  liberty  to  make  a  bar  to  prohibit  carts 
going — Imt  the  prior's  cart  to  go  freely :  and  if  the  water 
in  the  pool  should  rise  higher  than  it  ought,  her  miller  to 
have  liberty  to  let  the  water  out;  and  if  her  cattle  went 
within  the  boundary,  they  were  not  to  be  impounded,  but 
drove  away." 

RUNTON.  Twenty  miles.  The  Trinity.  P.  417.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Runetuna.-— Here  are  the  manors  of 
Felbrigg  and  Beeston  Priory. 

SHERRINGHAM.  Twenty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  0M. 
Written  Silingeham  in  Domesday-book. — The  town  is  di- 
vided into  Upper  and  Lower  Sherringham — the  latter  called 
also  Sherringham  Hithe,  as  lying  by  the  sea-shore;  the 
houses  in  the  former  being  nearly  a  mile  from  it,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  are  so  near  the  beach,  as  frequently  to 
suffer  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  tides. 

Lower  Sherringham  is  situate  on  a  part  of  the  cliff  which 
is  but  a  few  yards  from  the  beach,  and  the  cliff  gradually 
rises  on  each  side  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  sea 
gains  on  the  land  here  considerably ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  large  pieces  of  arable  land  carried  away  with  corn 
growing,  between  seed-time  and  harvest,  so  near  do  the 
people  plough  to  the  edse  of  a  cliff,  which  strikes  a 
stranger  with  horror  to  look  down  it.  There  is  a  very  con-^ 
siderable  fishery  from  this  place,  of  cod,  skate,  and  whitings. 
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but  especialW  crabs  and  lobsters,  with  wkicb  this  place  aad 
Cromer  chiefly  supply  the  London  market,  by  vessela  whieii 
take  the  fi»h  from  the  boats  while  at  sea.  There  was  a 
very  good  inn  at  Lower  Sherringham,  much  resorted  to  ki 
summer  for  the  sake  of  eating  lobsters.  The  dioing-room 
stood  so  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  at  high  water  no 
land  could  be  seen  ;  and  frcMn  whence  a  stranger  could  not 
but  be  deliglited  with  the  awful  but  pleasing  prospect  of  the 
unbounded  ocean,  peopled  with  fishermen,  or  variegated 
with  fleets  of  colliers.  This  inn  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an  extra- 
ordinary high  tide,  brought  in  by  a  g^e  of  wind  from  the 
north-west,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  October,  1800  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it,  and 
stripped  off  their  furniture  with  all  possible  expedition.  A 
new  house  has  since  been  erected  in  a  different  situation. 

Upper  Sherrmgham  is  adorned  with  extensive  woods»  and 
the  novel  appearance  of  plantations  near  the  sea.  The  churdi 
is  a  regular  pile,  and  nas  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Marlow,  Heath,  and  Fenn. 

In  the  lower  town  or  hithe,  was  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  Thomas 
Thompson,  bailiff  of  Great  Yarmouth,  gave  20«.  per  annum, 
for  two  sermons  to  be  preached  here.  So  miserable  are  both 
Sherringhams  in  themselves,  that  they  at  first  sight  can 
hardly  be  imagined  to  contain  any  thing  worthy  notice,  until 
we  pass  the  house  of  Cooke  Flower,  esq.,  which  is  situate 
in  beautifblly  picturesque  scenery.  Sherringham  bower  is 
the  seat  of  Mr^.  Upcher.  At  Sherringham  died,  aged  109, 
Mary  Mill. 

SUFFIELD.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  230. — 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Sutselle.  The  church  has  » 
square  tower ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Symond,  Theobald,  ^c. 

SUSTEAD.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  134. — ^The  church  has  a  round  tower:  it  is  a  small 
building,  and  in  a  very  picturesque  situation.  A  little  brook 
takes  its  course  through  this  parish,  and  meandering 
through  the  park  at  Hanworth,  at  length  empties  itself  into 
the  Bure,  near  Lammas.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  little 
stream,  the  water  of  which  barely  covi^rs  its  gravelly  bottom 
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and  abounding  with  trout,  is  tbe  site  of  a  large  extensive 
building,  said  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Dammes.  What  remains 
most  perfect  of  the  foundation,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a 
square  building  with  large  buttresses,  surrounded  by  a  moat ; 
and  the  rivulet  is  embaiiked  with  a  stone  wall  on  one  side, 
for  full  seventy-five  yards  from  this  building.  The  name  of 
the  manor  is  Sustead,  late  Damme*s.  Some  few  inscrip- 
tions on  brass,  in  the  church,  are  now  all  that  remains  to 
tell  of  this  family. 

SIDESTRAND,  (or  ^^derstrand).  Eighteen  miles.  St. 
Michael.  P.  146.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Sistrand. — 
The  town  takes  its  name  as  seated  on  the  strand  or  shore  of 
the  sea. 

THORPE-MARKET.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.IM. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Torp. — The  church,  built  at 
the  expense  of  lord  Suffield,  attracts  notice  from  the  simpli- 
city and  elegance  of  its  construction,  by  Wood,  the  architect. 
It  consists  of  only  a  single  aisle,  and  is  composed  of  flint  and 
free  stone.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  is  a  turret;  and  each 
side  is  terminated  by  a  gable,  surmounted  by  a  stone  cross. 
The  inside  has  a  corresponding  neatnes9»  and  the  windows 
are  ornamented  with  modern  painted  glass.  Here  are  three 
family  monuments  taken  firom  the  old  church,  and  an  elegant 
one  has  been  raised  to  die  memory  of  Robert  and  WilEam 
Mordon,  brothers  to  the  late  lord  Suffield — this  monument 
*  was  executed  by  C.  Rynart.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  light  Gothic  wainscot  screen,  and  an 
equal  portion  of  the  west  end  by  a  similar  one.  The  upper 
parts  of  each  are  decorated  with  modern  glass  paintings :  the 
subjects  of  those  at  the  chancel  end  are — in  the  centre,  the 
Dove  sent  forth  from  the  Ark ;  and  on  each  side,  Moses 
and  Aaron.  In  the  centre  of  the  corresponding  screen  are 
the  kingVarma,  well  painted  upon  copper;  and  on  each 
side,  those  of  his  lordship*s  family,  in  painted  glass.  The 
pulpit  is  placed  against  the  north  wall,  and  is  entered  fipom 
a  staircase  in  the  vestry.  On  each  side  is  a  door,  over  which 
are  painted  the  symbolical  figures  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
in  bas-relief.  "  The  greatest  defect,"  says  Mr.  Bartell, 
*'  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  building,  appears  to  be 
in  the  disposal  of  the  coloured  glass,  in  the  windows,  which, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
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that  devotional  gloom  into  the  church,  which  produces  sucfa 
an  effect  upon  the  mind,  (and  which  appears  to  Mr.  Bartell 
to  have  been  the  original  intention  of  stained  or  painted 
glass)  is  scattered  over  the  whole  window  in  smaU  pieces, 
greens,  purples,  reds,  and  yellows,  regularly  intermixed, 
giving  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  too  much  gaiety,  in- 
dependent of  the  unpleasant  manner,  in  which,  when  the 
sun  is  bright,  the  different  colours  of  the  glass  are  reflected 
over  the  church,  and  upon  the  persons  of  the  congregation.*' 
As  in  all  human  efforts  there  will  be  some  defects,  so  it 
happens  that  Thorpe  church  is  not  entirely  free ;  but  what 
few  there  are,  are  so  well  counterbalanced  by  its  beauties, 
which  are  numerous,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  a  high  degree  worthy  the  attention  of  the  observer.  In 
the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Rant,  (M.  D.) 
Gresham,  Sec. ;  and  here  is  Coxford  Priory  manor.  The 
little  village  of  Thorpe,  where  the  church  is  situate,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  lord  Suffield's  estate ;  every 
cottage  is  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the 
forms  of  the  dwellings  are  good. 

THURGARTON.    Sixteen  miles.    All  Saints.    P.  248.— 
The  church  is  partly  in  ruins. 

TRIMMINGHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St. .  P.  147. 

It  is  pretended,'  that  in  this  church  there  was  a  famous 
relic — ^the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  which  pilgrims 
came  with  great  offerings.  In  one  of  the  will-books  of 
Norwich,  is  that  of  Alice  Cooke,  of  Horstead — **  Item :  I 
wyll  have  a  man  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  John  hys  hede,  of 
Trymmyngham."  On  a  hill,  about  a  mile  through  Trim- 
mingham,  is  a  signal  station  placed  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  beacon,  which  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  sea 
and  land.* 

•  The  OTcrflowiof  of  the  tea  raakei  everv  year  a  powerful  ImpreMloo  npoa  Uie 
■erne ;  for  what  in  one  year  atandi  aa  a  bold  point,  projecting  into  the  sea,  in  the 
next  gives  place,  and  is,  perhaps,  hollowed  into  a  spadons  bay.  AtTtimmloghajn, 
where  one  of  tJiese  bays  was  formed  to  a  very  considerahie  extent,  not  indeed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  but  by  a  snbterraneons  body  of  water,  supposed  to  be  collected  by 
the  cholcing  ap  of  a  spring,  two  ferni*hoases,  with  their  yards  and  ont-baildings, 
besides  several  acres  of  land,  fell  a  prey  to  the  nnsnspected  enemy.  One  of  these 
hooset  stood  several  weeks  after  the  first  had  Mien,  and  was  considered  in  a  state  of 
safety,  till  a  crack  in  the  land  beyond  it  was  discovered.  Upon  this  separated  part 
was  a  stack  of  hay,  the  removal  of  which  was  attended  with  singular  good  fortune, 
for  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  containing  the  last  load,  had  scarcely  cleared  the  sepa. 
rated  part,  when  the  whole  of  it  gave  way. 
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TRUNCH.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  441.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Trunchet.-^— In  the  fmeenth  of  Edward  I., 
(1287)  earl  Warran  claimed  a  market  on  Saturday,  in  this 
manor.  The  church  has  a  tower  with  four  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Thexton,  Cantell,  Worts,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Stebbino,  D.  D.,  succeeded  his  father 
as  preacher  to  the  honourable  society  of  Gray's-Inn ;  he  was 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,* rector  of  Gimmingham 
and  Trunch»  fellow  of  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  and  mode- 
rator of  the  public  school  in  that  university,  1742.  He  was 
the  author  or  two  volumes  of  sermons ;  and  died  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  1787,  at  his  house  in  Gray*s-Inn. 
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This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Tunstead ; 
on  the  W.  by  the  hundreds  of  Holt  and  Eynsford  ;  on  the 
S.  by  Taverham  hundred ;  and  on  the  N.  by  that  of  North 
Erpingham.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  in  lenffth  from  Stratton 
Strawless  to  West  Beckham,  and  ten  in  breadth  from  S wanton 
Abbot  to  Booton.  The  fee  of  it  remained  in  the  crown  till' 
1226,  and  then  Henry  HI.  granted  it  to  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
earl  of  Kent,  at  which  time  it  appears  that  the  hundred-court 
was  held  at  Cawston  park-gate,  for  William  de  Calthorpe 
and  Nicholas  de  Reppes,  who  had  a  dispute  of  right,  both 
appeared  and  left  it  to  six  of  their  neighbours,  who  knew 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  there  to  determine  it.  This  speedy 
course  of  justice  was  accordingly  done  in  favour  of  William. 
This  hundred  constitutes  the  deanery  of  Ingworth,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich. 

,  ALBY  (or  the  Old  Dwelling).  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Ethel- 
bert.  P.  303. — The  church  has  a  square  tower.  A  letter 
from  Nicholas  Brewster,  rector  here,  to  Henry  Scobell,  se- 
cretary to  Cromwell,  for  an  augmentation  to  his  living,  is 
printed  in  Peck's  D^deraia  Curiosa^  vol.  ii.  lib.  13,  fol.  22. 
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AYLSHAM.  Elevenmiles.  St.  Michel.  P.1853.  Wrilten 
in  Domesday-book,  Elesham ;  that  is,  the  pasture  by  the 
water. — In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  the  manor  extended 
into  Tuttington  :  it  had  in  the  whole  no  less  than  eighteen 
canicates.  The  woods  here  were  then  large  enough  to  main- 
tain four  hundred  swine ;  there  were  twenty  villains  and 
eighty-eight  borderers  or  tenants  that  paid  poultry  and  other 
provisions  for  Uie  lor4*s  board  or  table,  &c.  Aylsham  ia 
a  pleasant  town,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  from 
L4mdon,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bore,  which  is 
navigable  hence  to  Yarmouth,  for  baizes  of  several  tons 
burthen.  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  Ayhham 
was  the  chief  town  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
linen  manufacture,  in  ancient  writings  denominated  Aylsham 
webs,  cloth  of  Aylsham,  &c.  In  succeeding  ages,  this  branch 
was  superseded  by  the  woollen  manufacture;  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  people  here  were  principally  employed 
in  knitting  worsted  stockii.gs,  breeches,  and  waistcoat  pieces ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  frame-knitting,  this  trade  has 
also  been  lost.  This  town,  formerly  governed  by  a  baililT, 
had  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  now  changed  to  Tuesday : 
the  fairs  were  held  on  the  23rd  of  March,  the  last  Tuesday 
in  September,  and  on  the  6th  of  October. 

The  church  was  built  by  John-of-6aunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, (the  court  of  which  dutchy  was  once  held  in  this  town) 
and  is  a  regular  pile,  having  a  nave,  two  aisles,  two  tran- 
sept»,  and  a  chancel  thereto  adjoining ;  a  square  tower,  an 
organ,  clock,  and  ten  bells,  with  a  small  spire.  There  is 
an  old  charnel-house  at  the  end  of  the  chancel.  The  south 
transept  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and  was 
fitted  up  new  in  1480 :  on  the  south  window  there  remains 
a  neat  painting  of  the  salutation — ^this  window  was  made  of 
stone  and  glass,  in  1516,  at  the  cost  of  Joan,  vnfe  of  Robert 
Bell,  citizen  of  Norwich.  The  north  transept  was  called 
St.  Peter's  chapel,  and  a  sainfs  guild  was  kept  in  it  in  1490. 
The  south  chancel  aisle  was  St.  Thomas*  chapel.  The  font 
has  over  it  an  architectural  elevation  of  some  consequence, 
with  basso-relievos  of  the  four  emblems  of  the  evangelists, 
the  instruments  of  the  passion,  and  the  arms  of  Gaunt, 
with  other  armorial  insignia.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  Howards,  of  whom,  Richard,  sheriiF  of 
Norwich,  in  1488,  built  the  church-porch ;  also  to  the  me- 
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mory  of  Thomas  Wymer--he  is  represented  in  bis  winding- 
sheet.  He  adorned  the  church,  and  caused  the  screens  ip 
be  beautifully  painted  with  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors, 
as  was  the  roof:  the  remaining  inscription  shews  us  that 
this  work  was  done  in  1507,  at  the  charges  of  this  Thomas 
Wymer,  Joan  and  <^nes  his  wives,  John  Jannys,  and  others, 
whose  names  are  noyr  lost.  This  John  and  Agnes  were 
father  and  mother  to  Robert  Jannys,  gprocer,  sheriff  in  1509, 
and  mayor  of  Norwich  in  1517  and  1524,  who,  out  of 
affection  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  founded  a  free-school 
here,  and  endowed  it  with  10/.  per  annum  clear,  paid  from 
the  city  of  Norwich :  he  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
George's  Colegate,  Norwich — his  picture  is  in  the  Guild- 
hall, to  which  he  was  a  great  benefactor.  Here  is  the  mu- 
tilated monument  of  bishop  Jeggon,  who  died  at  this  place : 
see  a  sketch  of  his  life  under  the  article  ColiiskalL  Near 
bishop  Jeggon*s  monument  is  a  small  one  to  the  memory  of 
his  second  son,  whose  quaint  eulogy  is  followed  by  the  fol* 
lowing,  as  quaint,  inscription: — 

"  Sse,  here's  noe  Pyramis— here  is  noe  costly  peace 
That  boasts  of  Memphis,  or  all  skilful  Greece! 
He  wronas  thy  better  part,  mistakes  thy  worth. 
That  thinks  carv'd  stataes  can  set  thee  forth : 
False  mettals  need  the  artist's  help ;  to  add 
Auafat  to  the  purer  gold  would  shewe  him  madd : 
And  stately  structures,  in  Tain  on  thee  were  spent— 
Thou,  to  thyself,  art  the  best  monument." 

Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Warkhonse, 
Doughty,  Norgate,  Reppingall,  de  Bayfield,  Scott,  Sec. 

The  free-school  standn  not  far  from  the  churchyard.  It 
was  first  founded  by  Robe  it  Jannys,  mayor  of  Norwich,  in 
1517,  and  endowed  with  10/.  a  year,  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Great  hospital  of  Norwich,  of  which  the  mayor,  &c,, 
of  the  city,  are  governors,  it  being  due  quarterly,  and 'the 
manor  of  Pakenham,  in  Shropshire,  is  tied  for  it. 

Arclibishop  Parker*  founckd  two  fellowships  in  Corpus 
Christi,  commonly  called  Bennetts  college,  in  Cambridge, 
and  appropriated  them  to  this  and  Wymondham  school. 
One  of  the  scholars  must  be  born  in  Aylsham — btit  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  other  to  be  educated  at  the  free-school 


•  ThcM  were  to  be  called  Canierbery  icboUra;   and  to  have  isif.  a  week  tov  tlieir 
commana;  their  cbamtNurer,  barber,  lardercr,  aDd  other  neceMtriet  trte,  ite. 
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there ;  and  he  must  be  sent  up  to  the  college  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  mayor  and  court  of  Norwicli---the  other  to  be 
admitted  by  the  college  without  any  such  nomination. 

In  1606,  John  Boiler,  priest,  was  buried  in  St.  Thomas' 
chapel,  in  this  church,  by  his  father,  and  ordered  thirty 
marble  stones  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  those  covering 
his  father  8,  to  cover  his  gprave  with.  He  gave  to  the  church 
a  pair  of  organs,  and  willed  that  they  should  serve  both  the 
choir  and  Lady  mass ;  and  that  they  should  be  set  in  the 
same  key  with  the  ffreat '  organs  in  the  church ;  and  the 
prinei^Mil  pipe  to  be  nve  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  of  good 
metal,  and  sweet  harmony ;  and  shall  stand  on  that  side 
the  choir  next  our  Lady's  chapel,  to  serve  both. 

Near  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  in  a  recess  in  the  church- 
yard, in  a  piece  of  lawn  inclosed  with  iron  rails,  planted  with 
roses,  hearts*-ease,  &c.,  is  the  gprave  of  Repton,  the  land- 
scape gardener;  and  on  a  gravestone  attached  to  the  church 
wall,  and  ornamented  with  an  arch  of  the  florid  Gothic, 
is  the  following  inscription : — 

**  Tbe  tomb  of  Humphrbv  Rbptoh,  who  d'^i^d,  March  24, 1818. 

Not  like  the  Egyptian  tyrants — consecrate, 
UDDnixt  with  others,  shall  my  dust  remain : 
But  monld'ring,  blended,  melting  into  earth. 
Mine  shall  pve  form  and  colour  to  the  rose ; 
Aod  while  its  vivid  blossoms  cheer  mankind, 
Its  perfam'd  odour  shall  ascend  to  heaven." 

« 

The  effect  of  this  novel  tribute  to  the  dead,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect;  and  the  churchyard  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  a  pleasant  country. 

On  the  front  of  Aylsham  bridewell,  rebuilt  in  1787,  upon 
a  wall-plate  of  oak  or  chesnut,  the  following  legend  is 
embossed : — 

" GOD  SAVE*:  CURE  :  SUPPREM  :  KYN6  HENRY  .  THE  HT6HT. 
PRAY  :  FOR  :  THE  GOOD  PROSPERYTB  :  AND  ASSTATB  :  OP 
ROBERD  MARSHAM  :  AND  :  JONE :  HIS :  WYFE;  THE :  WICHB : 
THIS  :  HOWSE  ;  THEY  :  CAW8ID  :  TO  :  BE  :  MADE  :  TO  :  THE  : 
HONOR  :  OF  :  THE  TOWNB  .  BE  THIR  QWYCK  LYFE  FINES  . 
l»4S . " 

This  is  noticed  in  Blomefield,  but  not  correctly  copied; 
it  is  in  one  line,  of  thirty-seven  feet  ten  inches  in  leng^ : 
and  over  the  entrance  door  is  still  preserved  a  flat  Oothic 
arch,  in  wood,  (of  the  style  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  first 
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used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.)  three  feet  eleven  inches 
in  lengthy  and  has  the  following  legend : — 

"  THIS  .  HOWSB  .  WAS  MADE  .  IN  .  THE  YER  :  OF  .  OUR  . 

LORDE.154S:" 

And  on  the  shields  of  the  spandrels  of  the  arch,  the  initials 
R.  M.  and  J.  B. — the  letters  are  painted  white  on  a  hrown 
gpround,  and  are  in  good  preservation  hy  the  projection  of 
the  superincumbent  floor.* — See  the  figure  in  Gent^,  Mag. 
Jan.  1705. 

In  March,  1805,  an  earthen  pot,  containing  five  hundred 
pieces  of  ancient  silver  coin,  was  ploughed  up  in  a  field  near 
Aylsham,  chiefly  groats  of  Henry  VH.,  pennies  of  the  Ed- 
wards, and  two  gold  angels  of  Henry  VI.  In  July,  1808, 
the  gpreat  barrow  at  Stow  heath,  near  Aylsham,  was  opened, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  thirty  yards,  and  about  four  yards 
high.  After^  digging  through  some  sand,  they  discovered 
an  urn,  which  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  spade,  but 
it  was  so  soft  as  only  to  be  taken  up  in  small  fragments. 
This  urn  was  placed  with  its  mouth  upwards,  and  resting 
upon  a  square  tile,  but  contained  only  a  few  dry  bones:  its 
form  was  curious,  and  probably  intended  as  an  expedient 
to  protect  the  bones  from  the  water  which  soaked  through 
the  barrow.  At  three  or  four  feet,  but  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre,  (from  the  urn)  was  found  another  of  a 
broad  flat  shape,  with  the  mouth  upwards,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  burnt  ashes,  and  bedded  on  flints.  This 
great  barrow  is  surrounded  by  several  of  smaller  size,  of 
about  twenty  yards  diameter.  Stow  heath  is  about  two  miles 
east  of  Aylsham.  Between  these  two  places  is  Tuttington 
common,  which  contains  a  few  barrows  of  twenty  yards,  and 
two  of  only  twelve  yards  diameter,  every  one  of  which,  besides 
those  at  Stow  heath,  were  opened,  but  nothing  found  except 
a  few  burnt  bones  collected  together :  and  not  far  from  them, 
a  quantity  of  ashes — these  were  all  placed  on  the  natural 
suiface  of  the  common.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  one 
of  the  barrows  is  actually  the  boundary  mark' of  the  three 
parishes  of  Aylsham,  Burgh,  and  Tuttington. 

*  The  writer  of  the  above,  nnder  the  signatare  of  W.  W.,  Imagines  Robert  M«nbam 
to  have  been  of  the  fimtly  of  Marsharoi,  of  Stratton  Strawleie,  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent lord  Romney  is  a  descendant,  althoagh  he  finds  no  mention  of  him,  or  Joan  his 
wife,  to  accord  with  the  date  In  IHomefleld's  account  of  the  Ifarsham  femlly— he  was 
probably  a  son  oi  John,  who  died  in  1 51 6,  called  In  evidences.  Senior  of  Stfvtton* 
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la  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  Thomas  Hodaoti,  Aylshaoi, 
glover,  wascomiDiUed  by  CammiMaanf  Beny,  viearof Aylsham, 
a  most  bloody  persecutor,  who  was  so  severe  with  his  pa- 
rishioners, that  he  made  two  hundred  of  them  creep  on  their 
knees  to  the  cross,  on  Whit-Sunday;  besides  other  punish- 
ments for  suspicion  only  of  favouring  the  reformed  religion, 
as  practised  in  good  king  Edward  the  VI's  days. 

Aylsham  is  a  verv  neat  market-town,  and  several  gentlemen 
have  been  induced  to  reside  here  from  the  beauty  of  the 
country  around  it.  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday  for  com, 
which  was  at  cme  time  delivered  either  at  Cromer  or 
Coltishall ;  but  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  entitnled, 
''An  act  for  making  and  extending  the  river  Bure,  com- 
monly called  the  North  river,  by  and  from  Coltishall  to 
Aylsham  bridge:"  and  although  thb  act  was  procured  in 
1773,  it  was  not  till  October,  1779,  that  the  river  was  made 
completely  navigable.  A  survey  and  estimate  had  been 
made  previous  to  application  to  pariiament,  and  the  amount 
computed  at  4006/.  dt .  4|d.  The  act  permitted  the  borrow- 
ing of  6000/. ;  but  by  unskilful  management  in  the  original 
surveyor,  the  commissioners  found  in  October,  1777,  3600/. 
had  been  expended,  and  the  work  not  likely  to  be  completed. 
Their  difficulties  seemed  increased  by  the  new  estimate  of 
Mr.  John  Smith,  a  person  employed  for  this  purpose ;  for  he 
made  it  appear,  that,  to  complete  the  design,  a  further  sum 
of  2M1/.  would  be  required,  which,  together  with  450/. 
of  the  donations  unpaid,  would  exceed  the  sum  allowed  to 
be  raised  by  the  act,  1101/.  To  apply  again  to  pariiameni 
for  leave  to  borrow  this  additional  sum,  would  be  attended 
with  a  heavy  expense ;  and  without  such  leave,  no  one 
would  deem  the  security  safe  to  lend  upon.  The  lenders 
then  agreed  to  give  up  25/.  per  cent,  of  the  sums  lent  by 
them,  as  a  free  gift,  with  this  proviso— that  if  ever  the 
profits  should  enable  the  navigation  to  pay  off  the  principal 
Dorrowed,  they  should  receive  that  25/.  per  cent,  with  inte- 
rest, before  it  became  a  free  navigation.  On  Feb.  25, 1778, 
the  aforesaid  John  Smith  agreed  to  complete  the  work  fer 
the  sum  mentioned  in  his  estimate;  and  in  March,  1770, 
Mr.  John  Green,  of  Wroxham,  joined  him  in  the  under- 
taking: but  another  difficulty  occurred  in  August,  from 
a  deficiency  of  160/. »  which,  though  subscribed  to  be  lent, 
Mas  not  paid  in,  and  so  bad  was  the  credit  of  the  un- 
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dertaking  at  this  time,  that  the  whole  would  again  have 
been  stopped,  had  not  eight  of  the  commissioners,  then , 
present,  generously  advanced  20/.  each ;  and  thus  the  river 
was  made  navigable  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons  burthen,  car- 
rying nine  chaldrons  of  coals,  and  drawing  two  feet  four  or 
five  inches  water,  and  finally  completed  in  October,  1779. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Sextons,  Bolwick,  and  the  Vicarage. 
Blomefield  says,  '^Aybham  is  the  most  agreeable  and 
pleasant  part  of  Norfolk,  and  much  frequent^  by  persons 
coming  to  the  spa,  a  spring  about  half  a  mile  distant  south- 
west from  the  town,  the  water  of  which,  tasting  very  strong 
of  a  mineral,  was  deemed  serviceable  in  asthma."  The 
resort  to  this  chalybeate  is  now  but  trifling. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wrench,  who  built  the  vicarage-house 
of  Aylsham,  published  ''A  short  View  of  the  principal 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion."  London,  1700,  price  Sd. ; 
dedicated  to  the  parishioners  of  Aylsham. 

Humphrey  Repton,  the  landscape  gardener,  was  a 
native  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  (and  not,  a$  ka$  beenmppoted 
by  iome,  of  Norfolk),  and  bom  in  1762.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  resided  in  this  town,  attracted  here,  per- 
haps, in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  an  only  sister 
to  Mr.  Adey,  a  respectable  solicitor  of  Aylsham.  Having 
remained,  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  in  this  county, 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  the  late 
Mr.  Windham,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  intercourse,  and 
who,  on  his  being  appointed  to  an  offidal  situation,  he  fol- 
lowed to  Ireland,  but  soon  after  returned  with  bis  patron  to 
£ngland,with  a  young  and  increasing  femilv,  and  a  profession 
to  seek.  He  eventually  adopted  that  line  of  business  in  which 
he  afterwards  so  much  excelled.  Mr.  Repton  was  forty  years 
of  age  before  he  attained  any  considerable  notice :  he  is  now 
remembered  as  the  author  of  "  Improvement  in  Lands," 
"Cape  Scenery  at  Cobham-hall,  Woburn,*'  '<  White's  Lodge, 
Richmond Gaidens,"  ''Ashbridge,"  ''Beau Desert,"  ''Win- 
gerworth,"  "  Streathun,"  &e.,  &c.  Mr.  Repton,  besides  his 
splendid  work,  "  Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practise  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  including  some  Remarks  on  Gothic 
and  Grecian  Architecture,"  wrote  "An  Account  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  North  Erpingham,"  &c. — For  a  list  of  his  woHls, 
see  Ann,  OhU,  for  1819.  But  we  must  not  omit  mentioning 
his  "  Variety,"  because  the  late  Miss  Seward,  in  her  letters, 
has  eulogized  it  as  being  "  very  superior  to  the  much- 
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talked  of  Spectator  1 1"  Mr.  Repton  drew  many  designs  for 
,  ladies'  "  Souvenirs/'  &c.  He  died  in  1818.  His  son,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Nash,  now  practises  as  an  able  and  accom- 
plished architect;  and  is  the  author  of  some  interesting 
commuBications  printed  in  the  Arch«Iogical  Trans. 

BACONSTHORPE.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Maiy  the  Virgin. 
P.  246. — ^This  village  is  simply  called  Thorpe  in  Domesday- 
book  ;  but  it  took  the  name  of  Bacon  to  distingubh  it  from 
other  Thorpes  in  this  county.     It  was  for  a  long  period  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bacons,  yet  the  church  does  not  con- 
tain one  monument  to  their  memory :  from  this  family  it  came 
to  the  Heydons.     Sir  Henry  Heydon,  knight,  was  steward  to 
Um  mother  of  Edward  IV.    In  1497,  he  exchanged  his  ma- 
.aor  of  Drayton  Hall  and  Dillington  for  Witchingham  manor. 
He  built  the  hall  or  manor-house  at  Baconsthorpe,  except  the 
tower :  he  also  built  the  church  at  Salthouse,  and  a  noble 
liouse  at  West  Wickham,  in  Kent.     In  1892,  the  parsonage 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,     Thomas  Newman,  gent.,  in 
1698,  gave  by  his  will  5/.  per  annum,  to  the  poor  for  ever, 
to  be  distributed  every  Easter-Mondav ;  for  the  payment  of 
which  he  charged  a  parcel  of  land  called  the  Tweniy  acres. 
Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  about  1551,  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained  thiity  uMtster  shepherds  of  his  own  flocks,  at  a 
Christmas  dinner,  at  Baconsthorpe.     In  the  year  1739,  half 
of  the  church  steeple  fell  down,  and  demolished  a  part  of 
the  church^there  were  at  this  time  five  bells.     On  the  first 
of  April,  1754,  Baconsthorpe  parsonage-house,  with  the 
bam,  stable,  &c.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.     It  continued  in  a 
very  ruinous  state  till  1770;   after  which  it  was  repaired  by 
the  rector  and  the  inhabitants,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
particularly  of  Mr.  Rush,  of  Catton,  of  160/.,  two  of  the 
bells  being  sold  in  aid  of  this  purpose.     A  contributor  to 
**  A  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,^ 
published  in  1781,  savs  **  that  this  church  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  beautified  under  the  direction,  and  chiefly 
at  the  expense,  of  the  Rev.  William  Hewit,  rector  of  Ba- 
consthorpe and  Bodham,  who  completed  it  on  the  eighth 
of  August,   1779."     Mr.   Hewit  contributed  most  of  the 

article  '*  Baconsthorpe*'  to  the  work  above  alluded  to.*    In 

—  —  ■  ■  -  ' 

•  Tbr  grnUenian  civet  in  hb  descripdoo  of  thU  place,  •  Tery  high  chanctcr  of  tbe 
•kill  nod  IndMtry  or  hb  pariah.  In  which  he  aayt,  ''  there  b  bo  paDlio-howe;  uid  all 
the  famiUca,  Mvc  one,  profeai  the  catablished  religioii." 
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this  church  are  inscriptioiis  to  the  memory  of  Heydon, 
Lomax»  Sec.  Baconsthorpe  hall  was  the  seat  of  the  Rct. 
Zerushaddai  Girdlestone. 

Baconsthorpe*  or  simply,  John  Bacon,  sumamed  the 
Resohtie  Doctor ,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  - 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  horn  ahout  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century — ^his  father  was  sir  Thomas  Bacon,  knt. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Blakeney,  in 
this  county,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1320,  with  a  great  reputation 
for  learning — he  died  in  1346.  See  a  list  of  his  works  in 
Ldand,  Bale,  and  Pitts. 

Christopher  Hbydon,  son  of  sir  William  Heydon,  who 
died  in  1593,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  high 
steward  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  and  in  1696,  was 
knighted  at  the  sacking  of  Cadiz.  He  published  *  *  A  Defence 
of  Judicial  Astrology,'*  4to,  printed  in  Cambridge,  in  1603  ; 
*'  a  work,"  as  Woodobserves,  "  of  no  common  reading,  and 
carried  on  with  no  mean  arguments.*'  He  resided  as  much 
at  Saxlingham  as  at  Baconsthorpe ;  and  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  of  the  former  place,  buried  his  first  lady,  Mirabel, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  sir  Thomas  Rivet,  knt.,  a  mer- 
chant of  London — see  SaxHngham.  Sir  John,  his  heir,  was, 
according  to  Wood,  as  great  a  scholar  as  a  soldier,  especi- 
ally in  mathematical  learning.  He  is  said  to  have  published 
a  treatise,  explaining  the  several  hieroglyphical  figures  about 
the  monument  erected  to  his  lady  above  mentioiwd. 

BANNINGHAM.  Twelve  mUes.  St. .  P.266.— 

The  tower  of  the  church  is  square,  with  three  bells;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Cremer,  Carter,  &c. 
Here  also  is  the  manor  of  Banningham,  4Uia$  Crakeford's. 

Samuel  Wanley,  rector  of  Banningham,  tied  his  land, 
called  Ellis's,  for  ^•,  and  bequeathed  it  to  ten  poor  widows, 
at  every  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  for  ever;  and  charged  his 
trustees  to  make  his  commodious  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with 
its  appurtenances,  the  parsonage-house.  He  died  July  31, 
1722,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  chancel,  at 
the  end  of  some  poetry  to  his  wife,  is  this  pithy  distich : — 

'<  SAMUEL  WANLEY, 

By  the  inscription  on  the  wall, 
To  chorch  and  poor  was  liberal." 

n3 
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UTTLE  BARNINGHAM  (BmUnffhrnm  or  Bemenoonk 
Goodaie,  or  Beminakam  SU\fard).  St.  Andrew.  Fifteen 
miles.  P.  223. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  tiro 
bells.  Under  the  oommttnion  table  lies  a  stone^  altar^wise, 
vis.  the  ends  to  the  south  and  north,  on  which  a  brass  plate 
is  thus  inscribed:^-** Here  yt  EdmmmdifM  grave — Jt$m  kit 
aawile  kmmft.**  In  the  nave,  in  a  pew  erected  by  a  shep- 
herd, is  a  skeleton  carved  in  wood,  fixed  at  the  south-west 
comer,  and  a  few  doggerel  rhymes  tacked  to  it,  carved  on 
the  pew.  In  1812,  sir  Henry  de  Seagrave,  Hugh  Tirrel» 
and  twenty*five  others,  came  armed  to  the  manor-house, 
and  pricked  the  mother  of  William  de  Bemingham  with 
swords,  and  cut  her  with  knives,  to  force  her  to  tell  them 
of  her  jewels,  money,  and  plate,  and  break  open  her  chests, 
&c.,  for  which  thev  were  all  indicted,  but  fnvdmeed  the 
king's  pardon.    luclosure  act,  1821. 

BECKHAM  (WBST).  Eighteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  154. 
It  stands  in  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  on  all  parts  except 
the  south,  with  the  hundreds  of  Holt  and  North  Erpingham, 
of  which  last  it  was  formeriy  a  part,  and  belonged  to  the 
see  of  Norwich,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  The  tower 
of  the  church  was  round  at  the  bottom,  and  octangular  at 
the  top. 

BELAUGH*  Eight  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  138.  Written 
in  Domesday*book,  Belaga;  the  dwelling-place  at  the  water. 
It  stands  close  by  the  Bure ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  church 
is  placed  on  a  hill,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  site  was  at  one  time  covered  witli  water,  as  may  yet  be 
seen  by  the  shelves  and  eminences.  The  parsonage-house 
stands  between  the  river  and  the  churchyanl»  The  hill  on 
which  the  church  stands,  is  so  steep  towards  the  river,  or 
west  part,  that  human  bones  lie  uncovered  by  the  earth 
falling  from  them,  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  the  church 
wall.  The  church  tower  is  square,  with  four  pinnacles,  and 
three  bells.  The  font,  the  whole  of  which  is  circular,  was 
probably  executed  about  the  reign  of  king  John  or  Henry  III. 
The  part  that  holds  the  water  is  supported  by  a  large  column 
in  the  centre,  and  four  smidler,  from  the  latter  of  which 
springs  a  circular  arch. — See  Specimens  of  Fonts  in  different 
Churches,  by  J.  A.  Repton,  esq.,  in  the  Archceoiogia,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  336.     In  a  north  chancel  window,  St.  Michael  is  repre- 
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sented  holding  a  sceptre,  sword,  and  a  pair  of  scales,  a  man 
is  in  one  scale,  and  a  bible  in  the  other — under  hia]»  a. multi- 
tude— and  over  them,  *'  Michael  Archangele  cosli,  veni  in 
auxilium  populi."  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Feelde,  Paynel,  Leman,  Utting,  ^c.  John,  son  of  Ybn  de 
Belhagh,  had  an  estate  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL    - 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lancaster  Adkin,  D.D.,  of  Ben- 
nett*s  college,  Cambridge,  rector  of  this  place,  and  of  Scot- 
tow,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich,  was  the 
author  of  a  sermon  on  the  *'  Fast,"  1782;  the  "  Sabbath," 
1786;  and  on  "The  Dependance  and  Duty  of  Man,"  a 
thanksgiving  sermon,  preached  at  Norwich,  Dec.  5,  1805, 
8vo,  1806.     He  died  at  Windsor,  October,  1806. 

BLICKUNG.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  359.  Writ- 
ten in  Domesday-book,  Bliclinga. — It  being  a  convenient 
distance  from  Norwich,  the  bishops  held  the  demesne  in 
their  own  hands,  and  had  a  palace  or  country  seat,  with  a 
fine  park  adjoining  to  it.  The  church  is  a  small  building, 
very  near  the  house,  in  an  agreeable  situation,  containing 
many  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  families  who  have 
possessed  this  manor,  with  some  few  monuments,  and  a 
handsome  tomb  of  the  Cteves  and  Boleynes.  Here  is  a  small 
effigy  or  two  in  stone,  with  the  remains  of  colouring  on 
slabs  of  timber — and  brasses  for  sir  Nicholas  Dagworth, 
1401;  Robert  Felthorpe  and  family,  1454;  and  the  wife 
of  sir  Thomas  Asteley,  (in  which  j^lomefield  has  mistaken 
the  date,  which  should  be  M.  v^'  xii.) ;  and  one  for  Anne 
Boleyne,  whose  unfortunate  niece  became  queen  of  Elngland, 
which  exhibits  the  first  example  of  a  necklace.  See  CotmaiCs 
Brasses.  The  font  is  a  sexagon  in  shape,  and  Mr,  Repton 
conjectures  is  in  the  style  adopted  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  The  principal  part  sup- 
ported by  lions ;  under  which,  as  to  support  it,  are  cherubs' 
heads.  The  shaft  is  richly  ornamented  with  sitting  lions 
and  oak  leaves — it  stands  upon~a  plylith.  The  window  over 
the  communion-table  is  about  to  be  fitted  up  with  stained 
glass ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Caarbone, 
the  Hobarts,  Appleyard,  Hargrave,  &c«  In  a  vault,  under 
the  north  aisle,  are  deposited  nineteen  of  the  relations  and 
ancestors  of  the  late  earl  of  Bnckkighanishire,  among  whom 
are  his  father,  mother,  ^c.     The  coffins  arc  placed  in  up- 
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right  positionsy  and  most  of  them  covered  with  black  or 
cnmson  velvet.  The  late  lady  Buckinghamshire  was  interred 
in  a  vault  in  the  chancel,  but  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
her  remains  were  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  the  mau8c4eum. 
Blickling  became  the  property  of  sir  Thomas  de  Erping- 
ham,  in  1431 ;  and  sir  Thomas  sold  it  to  sir  John  Fastolff, 
knt.,  who,  about  1452,  sold  it  to  sir  Geffrey  Boleyn,  knt., 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  in  1457,  who  mad^  it 
his  country  seat.  He  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Thopnas  at 
the  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Blickling  church,  and  adorned 
the  windows  with  beautiful  painted  glass.  From  him  it 
descended  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  brother,  sir 
Thomas  Boleyne,  father  of  the  unfortunate  viscount  Rochford, 
brother  to  the  no  less  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyne — ^from  the 
Boleynes  it  became  the  Cleves,  by  one  of  whom  it  was  sold  to 
the  Hobarts.  The  purchaser  of  which  was  Henry  Hob  art, 
who  studied  the  law  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  became  very  early 
a  man  of  note  in  his  profession.  He  was  afterwards  steward 
of  the  city  of  Norwich ;  burgess  in  parliament  for  Yarmouth ; 
serjeant-at-law;  attorney-general;  and  lastly,  lord  diief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — he  died  in  1625.  The  reports 
of  several  law  cases,  decided  by  him,  have  been  published 
since  his  death.  It  was  hit  ton  John  who  rebuilt  Blickling 
hall,  immediately  after  his  father*s  death,  and  the  chapel  in 
it  consecrated  in  1628.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Egerton,  lord  Ellesmere.  Her  chaplain.  Dr.  Col- 
lings,  published  her  life,  and  that  of  her  sister,  the  ladv 
Courteen,  8vo,  1669,  under  the  title  of  Par  Nobile,  with 
a  dedication  which  contained  the  following  lines : — 

'*  You,  in  devotions,  wlio  were  wont  to  go 
To  Walsingbam,  henceforward  learn  to  iuow 
The  way  to  Chapel  field ;  there  yoa  may  aee 
The  place  where  once  this  saint  abode — where  she 
So  long  wrought  miracles  of  love,  far  more 
Than  your  dull  college  that  was  there  before : 
Thence,  weeping,  pass  to  Blickling  vault,  and  there 
Pay  your  devotions  to  her  sepulchre. 
When  this  is  done,  go  you  and  do  likewise; 
Acknowledge  Christ  the  only  sacrifice 
For  sin.    Take  heav*n  upon  the  gift  of  grace — 
Then  work  as  she.    Thus  you  may  see  the  place 
Where  she  abides ;  and  a  saint  Frances  find 
(Can  you  belie v't?)  that  was  not  of  your  mind." 
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Upon  the  failure  of  the  line  of  his  cousin,  sir  Thomas 
Hobart  became  possessed  of  the  estate  at  Plumstead,  which, 
with  his  own  estate  by  entail,  descended  to  his  nephew, 
John  Hobart,  one  of  those,  who,  being  remarkably  dUlgent 
in  opposing  the  court,  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair, 
while  the  house  published  a  protestation,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  Jl>y  the  long  parliament.  Charles  II.,  in  a  pro- 
gpress,  visited  the  son  (sir  John  Hobart)  of  this  man,  and 
knighted  his  grandson,  who  was  then  about  thirteen  years 
old,  on  which  Stephenson,  in  his  poems,  says — 

''  Paston  and  Hobart  did  bring  op  the  meat, 
l¥ho,  the  next  day,  at  their  own  hoiues  treat: 
Paston  to  Ozned,  did  his  sovereign  bring, 
And,  like  Araonab,  offered  as  a  Eiog. 
Blickling  two  monarchs*  and  two  queens  has  seen ; 
One  kingt  fetched  thence— another  t  brought  a  queen. 
Great  Townsend  of  the  treats,  brought  up  the  rear, 
And  donblj  was  my  lord  lieutenant  ^  there." 

Blickling  hall,  the  seat  of  the  dowager  lady  Suffield,  is  a 
perfect  and  interesting  specimen  of  architectural  taste  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  it  was  not  finished  until  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  The  following  account  of  this  building,  by 
persons  connected  with  it,  is  amusing. — 

"  Torre  del  Pazzo,  (for  such  we  now  find  by  authentic  records  to 
be  the  ancient  name  of  the  buUding  lately  discovered  at  Blickling), 
was  erected  by  William  I.,  of  the  Norman  line;  and  as  a  residence 
for  an  Italian  of  remarkable  wit  and  humour,  who  used  by  his  sallies 
to  enliven  the  dull  and  gloomy  disposition  of  his  barbarous  court.  He 
cave  him  also  divers  manors  in  the  pleasant  vale  that  leads  from 
Aylsham  to  Yarmouth.  The  king  then  married  him  to  a  maid  of 
honour,  a  young  lady  of  great  spirit  and  facetiousness,  (maids  of 
honour  ire  still  tiie  same^  who  brought  him  a  numerous  issue ;  sold  all 
his  manors,  and  broke  his  heart.  His  indigent  children  were  squan- 
dered in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  from  them  are  descended  all 
the  Harlequins,  Pierrots,  Columbines,  Sec,  who  so  much  contribute 
to  the  diversion  and  improvement  of  the  present  age.  Torre  del 
Pano,  which  was  the  name  he  gave  his  habitation,  signifies  In  Italian, 
the  Fool's  or  Madman's  Tower. 

Bdckinoham.'' 


•  Henry  VIII.  Hud  CluurlM  II. 
f  Henry  Till,  married  Anae  Boleyne  from  thia  hoate,  and  to  said  to  have  come 

here  personally  for  that  porpoae. 
t  Charles  II.  brooght  his  qneea  with  him. 
i  Lord  tientenant  of  the  coanty,  and  of  hto  own  hooic. 
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■  *^  The  alteratloDt  in  the  eatiof -room  go  on.  Ootliic 
it  was.  and  more  Gothic  will  it  be.  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 
of  modern  improvers  and  lovers  or  Grecian  architecture.  The  ceiling 
is  to  be  painted  with  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Cnpid  is  to 
hover  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  taole,  to  indicate  to  the  wudire- 
iVkotHf  the  exact  position  of  the  venison  pasty.  I  have  determined 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  hall,  which  yon  ought  to  approve,  and, 
indeed,  must  approve.  Some  tributary  sorrow  should  however  be 
paid  to  the  nine  worthies — but  Hector  has  lost  his  spear,  and  his  nose; 
David,  his  harp ;  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  his  ears ;  Alexander  the  Great, 
his  highest  shoulder ,  and  part  of  Joshua's  belly  Is  fallen  in.  As  the 
ceiling  is  to  be  raised^  eixht  of  them  must  have  cone ;  and  Hector  is 
at  all  events  determined  to  leave  his  niche.  You  will  forgive  my 
replacing  them  with  eight  worthies  of  my  own  times,  whose  (igores 
are  not  as  yet  essentially  mutilated,  viz. — Dr.  Shebbeare.Mr.  Wilkes, 
*Dr.  Hill,  Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Deputy  Hodges,  Mr.  Whitfield,  Justice 
Fielding,  and  Mr.  Foote :  and,  as  Anne  Boleyu  was  born  at  filick- 
ling,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  nnrcbase  her  father  Henry,  the  eighth 
figure,  Twhich,  by  order,  is  no  longer  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Tower), 
who  will  fill  with  credit  the  space  occupied  by  the  falling  Hector. 

Nw.  1766.  BUCEIRGHAM.'* 

fide  Suffolk  Letters f  vol.  ii.  p.  S40  and  S05. 

Present  state. — ^The  ground-plan  is  quadrangular,  with  two 
open  courts  in  the  centre,  having  a  square  turret  at  each 
angle  of  the  building,  terminated  by  a  vane:  the  clock-tower 
over  the  entrance  is  of  more  modem  erection,  but  contri- 
butes to  the  importance  of  the  building.  The  entrance 
from  the  court  in  front,  formed  by  the  offices  and  stables, 
is  over  a  bridge  of  two  arches :  crossing  a  moat  on  either 
side  of  the  bridge,  upon  a  pedestal,  is  represented  a  bull 
bearing  a  shield.  The  general  view  of  the  noble  pile  from 
this  court,  the  bridge,  the  moat,  the  turrets,  the  curiously- 
formed  gables,  all  serve  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
grandeur  and  regularity  of  the  buildings  of  former  days. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  front  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  characteristic  ornament  used  at  that  period.  On  the 
ancient  oak  door  is  the  date,  "  Ano  Do  1620:"  this  is 
within  an  arch,  in  the  spandrels  of  which  are  figures  of 
Victory.  The  key-stone  bears  a  grotesque  figure ;  and  over 
the  entablature,  supported  by  two  Doric  columns,  on  pedes- 
tals, is  a  rich  compartment,  bearing  the  arms  and  quarter- 
ings  of  sir  Henry  Hobart,  bart.,  surmounted  by  the  helmet 
and  ancient  crest :  the  mantling  is  very  rich — bulls  holding 
blank  shields  are  at  each  extremitv.  The  upper  story  con- 
tains a  large  window  of  twelve  divisions,  formed  by  stone 
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inullioQS.  Ionic  pilasters,  on  pedestals,  support  the  upper 
frieze,  ornamented  with  birds,  their  wings  extended;  the 
whole  crowned  with  a  balustrade,  and  the  figures  of  Truth 
and  Justice,  gracefully  executed.  After  crossing  the  bridge, 
we  enter  the  hall,  which  measures  forty-two  feet  by  thirty- 
three,  and  is  thirty-three  feet  in  height,  opening  to  the  great 
staircase  of  oak,  the  newels  of  which  are  crowned  with  the 
heraldic  symbols  of  the  Hobarts.  This  staircase  is  orna- 
mented with  several  small  figures,  carved  in  wood — vide 
Letter^  p.  186.  It  branches  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
conducts  to  a  grand  gallery  of  communication,  containing 
full-length  statues  of  Anne  Boleyne  and  queen  Elieabeth. 
The  hall  leads  to  the  antechamber,  twenty-two  feet  square ; 
and  in  this  room  are  portraits  of  sir  John  Hobart,  sir  Henry 
Uobart,  sir  Robert  Rich,  sir  William  Leman,  general  Cope, 
and  sir  John  Maynard.  The  portrait  of  sir  John  Hobart  is 
exceedingly  fine;  and  that  of  sir  Henry  is  striking,  as  it 
brings  to  our  memory  his  unfortunate  death,  occasioned  by 
a  duel  with  Mr.  Le  Neve,  upon  Cawston  heath :  a  square 
monumental  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  event  took 
place.*  The  portrait  of  sir  Robert  Rich  is  singular,  from  a 
black  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes.  In  the  diutna'parlaw  is 
a  chimney-piece  bearing  the  Hobart  arms,  with  seventeen 
quarterings,  with  this  motto: — *' Qua  Supra,  Anno  Do 
1627.''  The  thtdy  is  a  delightful  apartment,  furnished  with 
a  selection  of  the  best  authors,  and  ornamented  with  very 
fine  drawings— its  dimensions  are  fifty  feet  by  twenty-one. 
In  this  room  hangs  a  good  fiill-length  of  sir  John  Maynard, 
by  Lely.  In  the  orgon-rowm  is  a  curiously-carved  chimney- 
piece,  bearing  the  arms  of  Fastolf  within  the  garter :  it  was 
formerly  the  arch  of  a  window  at  Caistor  hall,  in  this  county. 
From  this  room  you  again  enter  the  hall,  and  proceed  up- 
stairs to  the  iap&try-rcomm  In  the  iM  dminff'Toom,  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace,  are  full-length  portraits  of  George  III. 
and  his  queen,  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  also  portraits  of 
lord  Townshend,  sir  Charles  Brighthead,  the  countess  of 
Suffolk,  (a  wholc'^length  also,  from  which  the  portrait  was 
engraved  for  the  '*  Suffolk  Letters")  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  as  a  curiosity,  here  is  pre- 

•  sir  Heuy  Hobart,  grnUeman  of  the  horse  to  William  J II.,  attended  bim  at  the 
battle  or  the  Boyne;  disitppointment  In  hb  not  being  elected  a  member  of  pailiamcnt, 
wtt  the  cante  of  his  rencontre  with  Mr.  Le  Neve. 
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served  the  chair  of  state  used  by  his  majesty  James  11.,  whea 
at  Dublin.  It  was  g^ven  to  a  lord  Buckinghamshire,  when 
at  Clanbrassely  in  1792.  From  this  chamber  we  pass  through 
two  dressing-rooms,  one  of  them  adorned  with  prints.  The 
new  drawmg-room  is  a  noble  apartment,  measuring  forty- 
two  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  is  twenty-two  feet  high — Irom 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  beautiful  glass 
chandelier.  At  one  end  is  a  large  equestrian  portrait  id 
tapestry,  of  the  Czar  Peter,  (very  spirited  and  fine),  a  present 
from  Catherine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  to  John,  second  ear^ 
of  Buckinghamshire,  who  was  ambassador,  &c.,  to  that  court 
from  1702  to  1765— at  the  other,  a  very  fine  painting  of 
George  II.  on  horseback,  by  Jervis :  the  horse  by  Wootton — 
on  each  side  the  elegant  chimney-piece,  are  whole-length  por- 
traits of  lord  and  lady  Buckinghamshire,  by  Gainsborough. 
It  is  this  room,  we  believe,  that  is  hung  with  a  material  of 
Norwich  manufacture,  of  a  drab  stripe  on  white  ground : 
the  chair  seats,  &c.,  are  en  niUe.  The  9tate  bed  chamber  Ib 
thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-one,  and  the  cornice  and  mould- 
ings on  the  ceiling  are  richly  ornamented  with  g^ding. 
The  state  bed  stands  within  an  alcove,  supported  by  four 
fluted  columns  of  white  and  gold.  At  the  head  of  the  bed 
is  embroidered  the  royal  arms :  the  coverlet,  worked  with 
coats  of  arms,  is  of  Norwich  manufacture.  Under  a  beau- 
tiful mirror,  stands  a  marble  table  in  a  gilt  frame;  and 
over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  lord  chief  justice 
Hobart,  in  his  robes,  said  to  be  by  Cornelius  Jansen ;  but 
which,  Mr.  Bartell  thinks,  with  the  portrait  before  men- 
tioned^ carries  every  appearance  of  bemg  by  Holbein.  The 
Ubrary  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  apartments  in  its  deco- 
rations, which  are  suitable  to  the  antiquity  of  the  mansion. 
It  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty-one  feet  wide :  the  ceiline  is  divided  into  count- 
less compartments,  the  principal  of  which  contain  figures 
emblematical  of  the  five  senses,  and  drolleries  and  oddities  in 
low-relief,  covered -with  ruthless  white -wash.  This  library 
contains  ten  thousand  volumes.  ''  This  library,"  says  Mr. 
Dibdin,'*  was  formed  by  Mattaire,  for  sir  Richard  Ellys,  of 
Nocton,  in  Lincolnshire,  bart.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Anacreon  of  1725;"  (see  a  letter  in  Latin  by  him,  in  Lib* 
Comp^f  vol.  V.  p.  623).  ''At  the  mention  of  this  interesting 
room,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Churchill, 
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librarian  y  and  chaplain  to  the  dowager  lady  Suffield,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Hobart  family/'  Mr.  Dibdin  continues,  *'  I 
cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  one  minute*s  delightful  recol- 
lection of  the  morning,  passed  within  its  precincts,  when  in 
company  with  Atticus  and  Marcus,  and  Petronius ;  we  re- 
velled and  rioted  midst  strange  Greek  MSS.  and  quaint- 
printed  tomes;  a  morning  followed  up  by  a  hospitable  carousal 
at  the  Tusculum  of  Mr.  Churchill — succeeded  by  a  night, 
when  we  slept  within  the  sound  of  the  roaring  surges  of 
Cromer."     Mr.  Dibdin  adds,  that  **  in  that  most  curious  and 
magnificent  old  library,  at  Blickling,  there  are  two  copies, 
imperfect,  (a  perfect  copy  is  unknown),  of  the  Coverdale 
Bible,  one  of  which  begins  with  fol.  iii.  of  the  Old  Testament, 
having  the  remainder  apparently  perfect ;   and  with  foL  ii. 
to  fol.  cij.  of  the  New  Testament.     In  the  other  copy,  all 
the  introductory  pieces  are  wanting. — A  copy  of  the  Sedan 
New  Testament :   this  diminutive  volume  is  uncut,  having 
every  other  leaf  upon  large  paper.* — A  fine  impression  of 
Baskerville's  Common  Prayer,  with  a  MS.  remark. — Fust 
and  Schoiffer's  Bible,  1462,  put  forth  at  Mentz :   this  was 
Marchand's,  and  usually  found  on  vellum. — A  fair  and  clean 
copy  of  Oswen  of  Worcester's  Grafton  Prayer  Book ;   (in 
noticing  of  which,  Mr.  Dibdin  finds  in  MS.  the  foliovnng 
memorandum : — *  Look  at  the  marriage  service,  about  pay- 
ing down  money'). — A  good  sound  copy  of  lord  Bemer*s 
Froissart,  by  Pynson  and  Middleton. — ^A  large  paper  copy 
i}£  Hearne*s  works,   with  the  exception  of  the  Itinerary, 
which  is  very  scarce,  on  large  paper. — ^The  two  latter  vo- 
lumes of  Prynne*s  Records. — A  nne  copy,  incomplete,  of  De 
Bry's  Voyages. — ^A  large  paper,  uncut,  of  Cicero,  by  Olivet 
of  Paris,  1740. — Sir  Lid.  Dego^e;    and  a  few  leaves  of 
Wynkin  de  Warde."     See  Lib.  Camp.    Also,  probably,  the 
second  copy  in  this  country  of  Hone  Beat  Virg.  sec  Rom  : 
Cur.  Gr.  printed  by  Aldus,  1407.     Octo-Decimo. — ^Vide 
AUhorpiancB. 

The  offices  in  front,  of  corresponding  style,  are  of  more 
modern  erection  than  the  original  building ;  the  west  iront 
of  the  mansion  was  rebuilt  bv  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1769.  Over  the  door  is  the  following  inscription: — 
'^  Mary-Anne,   Countess  of  Buckingham,  daughter  of  sir 

*  ThU  copy  I  have  seen;  the  alternate  large  paper  leaves  are  occasioned  by  the 
soperflnoos  magnitade  of  the  sheet  being  thrown  into  the  margins.  In  folding,  there- 
fore, alternate  folds  are  nnch  projecting.— Jlfif.  note. 
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Robert  Drury,  bart.,  bequeathed  her  jewels  towards  the 
expense  of  erecting  this  front.  Anno  Domini  MyDCCyLxix."* 
This  part  of  the  edifice,  not  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  old,  has  been  judiciously  concealed  by  thick  foliage* 
About  a  mile  from  the  house  is  a  stone  mausoleum,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  upon  a  base  of  forty-five  feet,  in 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  late  lord  Buckinghamshire,  and 
his  two  wives :  its  situation  is  happily  chosen  in  this  solitude. 
The  park  and  gardens  comprehend  about  one  thousand 
acres,  and  surround  the  house  on  three  sides.  The  park 
is  nearly  divided  by  a  wood  of  old  forest  trees,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres— on  one  side  is  a 
two-mile  race  course ;  the  lower  part  is  abundantly  decorated 
with  large  old  timber  trees;  the  upper  part  is  diversified 
with  various  plantations,  and  contains  several  buildings. 
The  conduit  and  statues,  which  formerly  adorned  the  plat-^ 
form  of  the  gardens  at  Oxnead  hall,  are  preserved  here. 
Here  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  water  in  the  kingdom ;  its 
form  is  that  of  a  crescent,  extending  about  a  mile  in  its 
greatest  length,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
What  renders  this  lake  so  uncommonly  beautiful,  is  the  noble 
accompaniment  of  wood.  The  hills  rise  from  the  very  edge, 
in  various  forms ;  in  some  places  they  are  steep  and  bold — 
in  others,  they  hang  in  waving  lawns,  and  are  so  crowned 
and  spread  with  wood,  that  the  whole  scene  is  environed 
with  a  dark  shade,  finely  contrasted  with  the  extreme  bright- 
ness of  the  water.  Woods  of  majestic  oak  and  beech  dip 
in  the  very  water,  while  others  gently  retire  from  it,  and 
only  shade  the  distant  hills :  sometimes  they  open  in  large 
breaks,  and  let  in  the  view  of  others  darker  than  themselves, 
or  rise  so  boldlv  from  iJie  water's  edge,  as  to  exclude  every 
other  view.  About  the  centre  of  the  water,  on  the  right  of 
it,  is  a  projecting  hill,  richly  covered  with  beech ;  their 
stems  are  free  from  leaves,  but  their  heads  unite,  and  form 
so  deep  a  gloom,  that  not  a  ray  of  the  sun  can  find  admit- 
tance, while  it  illuminates  the  water,  on  which  we  look  both 
ways.  This  partial  view  of  the  lake,  for  the  branches  of 
the  beech  hang  over  the  water  and  form  an  horison  for  the 
scene,  is  strikingly  beautifrd.  In  this  part  of  the  domain 
is  erected  a  temple  and  banquetting  room ;  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  tower,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
terminates  the  view  very  agreeably.  From  this  tower,  Wool- 
terton  house  is  seen  to  the  best  possible  advantage :  from  it 
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also  the  horses  start  at  the  annual  races  held  in  the  park» 
and  which  finish  with  a  dinner,  ball,  and  supper,  given  at 
Blickling  house.  The  pleasure  garden,  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  terrace, 
commanding  a  pleasing  though  confined  landscape,  of  which 
the  adjacent  town  of  Aylsham  forms  a  principal  feature. 
The  greenhouse  is  spacious  and  elegant ;  and  the  orange 
trees  and  other  exotics  particularly  thriving. 

Here  is  Dagworth  manor. 

Dr.  John  Colunos,  author  of  Par  Nobiie,  was  an 
eminent  nonconformist  divine,  and  the  author  of  many 
other  wortcs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  various  Biographical 
Dictionaries.  He  was  bom  at  Boxstead,  in  Essex,  in  1623, 
and  particularly  excelled  as  a  textuarist  and  critic;  and 
died  at  Norwich,  (under  which  article  his  biography  be- 
longs), January  17,  1600. 

John  Grails,  M.  A.,  of  Corpm  CArtfit,  in  1674,  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blickling.  This  learned  and 
pious  pastor  published,  during  his  life,  three  sermons  de- 
livered at  Norwich  cathedral ;  a  fourth  at  Blickling,  8vo, 
London,  1686;  &c.  An  inscription  for  him  in  the  chancel 
of  Blicking  church,  says  he  died  in  1732,  aged  eighty-two. 
A  copy  of  his  sermon  on  "  Vigorous  Longevity"  he  ordered 
to  be  given  to  each  of  his  bearers  the  clergy,  his  brethren, 
**  wishing  them  not  only  to  attain  that  blessing,  but  much 
better  improve  it  than  he  had  done;"*  which,  though  mo- 
destly dictated,  few  will  be  able  to  do,  for  he  was  a  very 
charitable  good  man.  In  each  of  the  copies  were  these  two 
lines,  of  his  own  hand  writing : — 

<'  Etematn  Banithri  mortem  peccata  merentur, 
Vita  tamen  meretis  sl«  mihi  Chriata  tuis.'' 

John  Morlby,  farmingrbailifftothe  honourable  William 
Asheton  Harbord,  was  the  author  of  "  Directions  for  pre- 
paring an  excellent  Compost  for  Manure,"  8to,  1811. 

BOOTON.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  204.— The 
tower  of  the  church  is  square,  and  has  four  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Fellowes,  Fentone,  &c.  Booton 
hall  is  the  residence  of  S.  Bircham,  esq.   Inclosure  act,  1811. 

•  ThU  terinoii  wm  preached  at  Hevlngham,  September,  it  so,  and  printed  In  the 
lame  year,  being  the  Sunday  after  the  fuDeral  of  the  Rev.  William  Haylett,  rector 
of  tlevtBgbam. 
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BRAMPTON.     Nine  miles.     St.  Peter.     P.  146.— The 
church  steeple  is  octangular  upwards,  and  circular  at  bottom^ 
with  pinnacles,  and  two  bells ;   and  here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Bramptons  and  the  Goddards,  who  held 
this  town;   also  to  Beevor,  &c.     Blomefield  has  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  town  of  Roman  origin,  and  took  its  name  from 
the  bodies  that  were  so  frequently  burned  here  according 
to  the  Roman  custom.     He  totally  dissents  from  those  who 
suppose  Brampton  to  have  been  a  Roman  garrison,  as  there 
are  no  remains  of  a  camp,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind :    nor 
was  it  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  have  their  burial-places 
in  stations  and  camps,  though,  near  these  burial-places, 
there  was  a  fixed  habitation  or  town  for  the  convenient 
reception  of  those  who  attended  the  rites  of  their  liiends. 
Accordingly,  the  town  of  Burgh  is  only  divided  from  this 
by  the  river  Bure.     In  1G67,  sir  Thomas  Brown  published 
an  account  of  some  urns  found  in  a  large  arable  field,  lying 
between  Buxton  and  Brampton,   but  in  Brampton  parish, 
and  very  near  to  Oxnead  park,  where  Blomefield  also  dis- 
-covered  several  in  his  time;  he  observes,  ''that  the  number 
of  bones  dug  up,  plainly  shew  that  it  was  a  noted  burial- 
place."     "  Dr.  Browne  says  '  that  none  were  found  above 
three-quarters  of  a  .yard  in  the  ground ; '   but  I  could  not 
find  one  a  foot  deep,  being  all  so  fleetly  covered  with  earth, 
that  they  are  all  injured,  and  cracked  by  the  plough  going 
over  them.     The  doctor's  observation  from  the  urns,  that 
the  country  hath  not  been  all  woodland,  is  very  right ;  but 
that  the  earth  hath  little  varied  its  surface  by  being  con- 
stantly ploughed,  doth  not  appear  so  to  me,  for  1  cannot 
imagine  but  it  hath  sunk  in  its  surface,  at  least  a  foot,  since 
these  urns  were  deposited  there."    After  making  several 
other  observations  upon  the  sixes  and  colours  of  the  Roman 
urns,  he  remarks,  **  that  coins  are  always  rare  in  burial- 
places,  otherwise  than  in  the  urns,  though  so  very  common 
m  the  Roman  camps."    Blomefield  saw  a  fair  piece  of  pure 
gold,  that  was  found  here,  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Munnings, 
a  grocer  of  Norwidi,  with  this  on  the  obverse : — 

D.  N.  CONSTANnVS  MAX.  AVGVSTVS. 

And  on  its  reverse — 

GLORIA.  RBI  PVBLICA  TBS.  VOT.  XXX.  MVLT.  XXXX. 
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Some  persons  digging  at  a  little  distance  from  where  they 
found  the  urns»  struck  upon  the  following  work.  It  was 
square,  (about  two  yards  and  a  quarter  on  each  side);  the 
wall  or  outward  part  a  foot  thick,  red,  and  looked  like 
brick,  but  was  solid,  and  without  mortar  or  cement,  being 
of  one  whole  piece,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  and  burnt 
in  the  place  it  stood  in.  In  this  were  thirty-two  holes,  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  and  two  above  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  in  the  east  and  west  sides.  Upon  two'  of  the 
holes  on  the  east  side,  were  placed  two  pots  with  their 
mouths  downwards ;  by  these  holes  the  work  appeared  hol- 
low below,  and  in  that  was  contained  about  a  barrel  of 
water,  soaked  in  from  the  earth.  The  upper  part  being 
broke  and  opened,  they  found  a  floor  about  two  feet  below ; 
and  then,  digging  onward,  three  floors  successively,  under 
one  another,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  distance,  the  stones  being 
of  a  slaty,  and  not  bricky,  substance.  In  the  partitions 
some  pots  were  found,  but  broken  by  the  workmens*  hard 
blows  in  breaking  the  stones ;  and  in  the  last  partition  but 
one,  a  large  pot,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth  and  short  ear^, 
of  the  capacity  of  fourteen  pints :  it  lay  in  an  inclining 
posture,  close  by,  and  somewnat  under,  a  kind  of  arch  in 
the  solid  wall.  By  the  care  of  the  person  who  employed 
the  workmen,  it  was  taken  up  whole,  almost  full  of  water, 
dean  and  without  smell,  which  being  poured  out,  there 
still  remained  in  the  pot  a  great  lump  of  a  heavy  crusty 
substance.  Thb  work,  one  would  think  to  be  a  family  se- 
pulchre; and  that  the  urn  below  contained  the  ashes  of 
some  eminent  person,  brought  into  that  lump  by  the  water 
contained  in  it;  and  the  urns,  fixed  into  the  holes,  were 
childrens*  ashes  ^their  positions  shewing  that  there  was  no 
more  to  be  put  into  them.  The  spaces  between  were  left 
high  enough  to  be  filled  with  the  family  urns.  This  burial- 
place  partly  extends  into  Oxnead  park,  and  partly  into 
Buxton  parish,  in  which  many  urns  have  been  found ;  and 
sir  Robert  Paston,  digging  in  his  park,  met  with  many  pieces 
of  urns,  4&C.,  and  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Volusianus,  with 
this — **  Imperatcri  Gssari  Caio  VUno  Vobuiano  Augtuio;'^ 
the  emperor*s  head  having  a  radiated  crown — on  the  reverse" 
is  a  human  figure  with  his  arms  extended;  at  his  right  foot, 
an  altar  with  Pieias  inscribed. 

Brampton,  at  the  Norman  conquest,  belonged  to  Harold ; 
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knd  being  seised  by  the  Conqueror,  was  given  to  William 
de  Warren.  It  afterwards  came  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Fitzwalters,  and  was  held  always  at  one  fee  of  them  by  the 
family,  who  took  their  surname  from  the  town.  They  held 
it  for  many  ages,  and  were  a  singular  example  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  estate  in  one  family,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  hundred  years,  namely,  from  the  reign  of  William  Rufns 
to  the  year  1663. 

GuYBON  GoDDARD,  esq.,  who  was  brought  up  to  the 
law,  and  was  also  a  great  antiquarian,  died  in  lOTl,  and 
was  buried  here.  Blomefield  acknowledges  he  was  much 
indebted  to  his  collections,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Peter  le  Neve,  norroy. 

BURGH.  Ten  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  2i8.— 
Otherwise  called  Aylikam  Burgh ;  for  this  was  an  anctent 
burgh,  or  fixed  habitation,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  the 
many  urns,  &c.,  found  at  Brampton,  the  next  adjoining 
village,  intimate.  The  church  tower  is  square,  with  one 
bell.  Here  were  two  guilds  of  our  Lady  and  St.  James! 
and  there  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  John  Buxton,  1696, 
(see  Catman*9  Bratses);  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Hardy,  Barr,  &c.     Inclosure  act,  1814. 

BUXTON.  Nine  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  504.— In  the 
time  of  Richard  I.,  there  were  two  hamlets  belonging  to 
this  town,  Kinesthorpe  and  Dudwic ;  the  last  of  which  gave 
name  to  a  very  ancient  family  that  had  a  good  estate  there 
in  1108.  On  the  top  of  Gallow-hill,  which  has  long  been 
levelled,  (and  now  called  Gallow-hill  close),  stood  the  gal- 
lows, as  this  manor  had  the  liberty  of  executing  ail  its 
criminals  within  itself;  and  also  of  all  other  criminals  taken 
in  it,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  it,  according  to  the 
law  of  infangthef  &nd  outfangthef.  The  church  has  a  square 
tower  and  five  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bedingfield,  Manning,  Bulwer,  &c.  The  vicars  of 
Buxton  were  nominated  by  the  bishops  of  Norwich.  In  1455, 
they  presented  John  Gresham,  (otherwise  called  sir  John 
Pyketoo),  who,  in  his  lifetime,  settled  great  part  of  their 
present  toVm  lands  on  this  parish  for  ever.  The  north  aisle 
was  much  beautified,  if  not  totally  rebuilt,  by  him ;  and  in 
one  of  the  windows  was  his  efiigy,  in  his  priest*s  habit,  a 
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sbavcn  croivn,  the  wafer  on  his  breast,  his  hands  elevated, 
kneeling^  on  a  cushion,  the  church  behind  him,  and  this  on 
a  scroll,  over  his  head:^ 

'*  Orate  pro  anima  Johanais  Pycto,  Vicarii,"  Sec. 

He  died  in  1496,  his  will  being  proved  on  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  in  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel,  before 
the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  About  1480,  John  Hawes, 
who,  by  will  proved  in  1503,  ordered  *'  a  pylgryme  to  vysyte 
the  holy  place  of  Sent  Jamys,  at  Compostyllum,  in  Spayne ; 
and  his  manor  in  Buxton,  ycleped  Lovyt-shaugh,  to  be  sold 
by  his  executors  for  alms/'  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the 
inhabitants  of  Buxton  purchased,  of  William  Baspool,  twelve 
acres  of  land,  in  four  pieces,  for  which  *8everal  sums  of 
money  were  given  by  Roger  Docking. — In  1641,  an  enquiry 
was  set  on  foot  to  see  if  these  lands  and  gifts  were  unem- 
ployed. The  girls'  hospital  in  Norwich,  has  an  estate  here. 
Thomas  Bulwer,  gent.,  of  this  parish,  gave  500/.,  with 
which  an  estate  of  25/.  per  annum,  was  purchased  in  Aylsham, 
and  was  vested  in  feoffees,  who  are  to  pay  the  annual  clear 
profits  to  the  vicar  for  the  time  being,  who  is  to  preach  a 
sermon  every  Sunday  morning  in  Buxton  church,  from  a 
text  taken  out  of  the  gospel  for  the  day,  and  be  not  excused 
preaching  a  sermon  every  afternoon  as  vicar  of  the  church ; 
by  which  means,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  this 
church  has  two  sermons  and  double  service  every  Sunday. 
He  gave  200/.  to  Buxton  poor ;  a  neat  sounding-board  to 
the  pulpit ;  and  a  set  of  pulpit  clothes,  of  purple,  with  gold 
fringe  and  tassels,  on  which  is  embroider^,  in  gold  letters, 
"  Ex  dono  Thomte  Bulwer  generosi,  1604."  Over  the  body 
of  this  gentlemen,  who  died  in  August,  1604,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  is  inserted — 

*^  Here  lies  the  ease  of  a  sool,  whose  mind 
Was  framed  to  benefit  manldnd ; 
A  charity  not  oat  of  breath 
By  lengtii  of  life,  nor  yet  of  death. 
Thou.  Buxton,  had  the  laraest  Dol, 
To  Cnnrcfa,  Priest,  Poor,  Body  and  Soale ; 
If  thoo  a  pillar  dost  not  rear, 
Let  th'  other  six  towns  twitch  tkme  ear. 

If  thou  forget  this  stone  shall  be 

A  monitor  t'  posterity .'^ 

At  Buxton  is  a  large  water-mill,  planned  and  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Pepper,   and  well  worthy  the  attention   of 

o2 
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strangers.  In  levelling  a  barrow  on  Buxton  common,  the 
workmen  found,  at  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  a  few 
bones,  and  near  them  a  large  urn,  in  the  shape  of  a  bell, 
with  its  mouth  downwards,  covering  a  small  heap  of  bones, 
apparently  burnt;  and,  in  digging  to  the  west,  they  dis- 
covered three  small  urns,  of  a  figure  approaching  to  the 
common  raisin  jar ;  they  were  placed  in  a  row,  and  near 
them  ten  or  twelve  of  the  same  sort,  all  with  their  mouths 
downwards.  Under  these,  which  were  in  a  cluster,  vras  a 
stratum  of  earth,  from  its  reddish  colour,  probably  burnt, 
covering  an  oval  cavity,  of  about  four  feet  by  five,  which 
was  filled  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal :  and 
here  was  also  found  part  of  a  lamp.  See  ArckosL  vol.  xiii. 
p.  404,  for  a  letter  read  November  8,  1798.  In  Buxton 
are  the  manors  of  Buxton  Levishaugh,  and  Buxton-burgh. 
Inclosure  act,  1809. 

Benjamin  Griffin,  vicar  of  Buxton  and  Oxnead,  died 
.May  8,  1691,  aged  thirty-seven,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children,  in  mean  circumstances,  one  of  whom,  named 
Benjamin,  who  was  educated  at  North  Wabham,  and 
bound  apprentice  to  a  plumber  and  glazier,  in  NorvHch, 
but  afterwards  commencing  player,  made  no  mean  figure 
on  the  English  stage.  He  published,  besides  other  things, 
**  Injured  Virtue,  or  The  Virgin  Martyr,  a  tragedy,  as  it 
was  acted  at  the  playhouse  at  Richmond,  by  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Southampton  and  Cleveland's  servants,  in  1715, 
by  Benjamin  Grimn."  He  is  also  known  as  the  author  of 
"The  Key  to  What  d*ye  Call  it,"  "Love  in  a  Sack,"  &c. 
There  is  a  mezzotinto  print  of  him  with  Jonson,  in  the 
characters  of  Tribulation  and  Annanias,  in  the  play  of  the 
"  Alchymist,"  from  a  painting  of  Peter  Van  Bleeck,  1738, 
but  which  was  not  published  till  1743.  Benjamin  Griffin 
was  not  the  Captain  Griffin  mentioned  in  Cibber*s  life. 
Griffin  died  in  1740,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with  the  character 
of  an  honest  friendly  man. 

CALTHORPE.  Thirteen  miles.  Virgin  Mary,  or  Mar- 
garet. P.  184. — This  town  lies  north  of  the  Bure.  In  the 
will  of  Sibil  Calthorpe,  wife  of  sir  William  Calthorpe,  which 
was  proved  October  6,  1421,  we  find  she  gives  ''a  black 
vestment  of  baldekin,  with  orfreys  of  red  velvet,  with  the 
arms  of  Wythe,  with  a  missale,  a  cup,  and  a  patten"  to 
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the  church  of  Beston,  by  Smallburgh, -where  she  was  bu- 
ried. On  the  gravestones  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Lombe,  Scottowe,  Springhall,  and  Drake.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Hook  Hall,  or  Dame  Kate*s,  and  Kybald  Hall. 
Inclosure  act,  1821. 

Rev.  William  Rayner,  vicar  of  Calthorpe,  formerly  of 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  B.  A.,  1765,  was  the  trans- 
lator of  Hierocles  and  Theophrastus.  He  died  in  1800,  at 
Norwich,  aged  sixty.  It  is  believed  he  was  also  curate  of 
Worlingworth,  Suffolk,  and  published  a  sermon  in  1767, 4to. 

CAWSTON.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Agnes.  P.  929.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Caustituna. — Lies  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  Haveringland.  This  manor  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror,  a  member  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster, 
but  was  made  exempt  from  it,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  in  taken 
whereof,  a  brazen  gauntlet,*  or  hand,  is  still  carried  before 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  steward,  whenever  they  hold 
a  court.  In  1263,' John  de  Burgh  obtained  a  charter  from 
Henrj*  III.  for  a  weekly  market,  every  Tuesday,  and  a  fair 
on  St.  RemigiuB*s  day,  October  Ist,  and  morrow.  And  Ed- 
ward I.,  granted  a  fair,  which  is  kept  here  on  St.  Agnes* 
day,  January  21st,  and  morrow,  it  being  the  dedication  day 
of  the  church  :  and  there  is  a  sheep  show,  which  we  have 
traced  as  far  back  as  1725,  at  the  Woodrow  house,  on 
August  the  14th.  Formerly  the  churchwardens  were  obliged 
to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  make  a  crown  for  the  principal 
image  of  St.  Agnes,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  to  adorn  it.  The 
lord  of  Leeches  manor  here,  originally  had  an  iron-bearded 
arrow  carried  before  him,  he  has  now  a  mace,  with  a  bearded 
arrow  at  the  top.  The  church  is  a  noble  pile,  of  freestone, 
and  the  fine  square  tower  contains  six  bells.  Here  is  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  two  transept  chapels,  a  north-chancel 
chapel,  a  north  vestry,  and  a  south  porch.  The  whole  of 
this  fabric,  the  north  aisle  excepted,  was  built  by  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  and  Catherine  his  wife.  The  chapel  in  the 
north  transept  has  the  image  of  St.  Edmund  m  its  east 
window,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  that 
king.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Barker,  Lombe,   Lynstead,  Harward,   Sparham,   Atberet, 

*  The  rebus  of  John  of  Ount. 
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Denne,  Dewing,  Rninpe*  Goodauui,  aad  Gwnaj.  There 
are  two  old  graTcstones  on  Che  sooth  aide  of  the  chmdt- 
yard,  near  the  croas  able,  <Hie  with  the  effigy  of  a  man,  the 
other  of  a  woman,  of  very  ancient  acolptnre,  in  relievo,  the 
snppoeed  founders  of  the  sooth  chapel,  hot  these  toodbs 
appear  to  he  older  than  the  building.  In  sinking  a  cellar 
at  Cawston,  in  the  year  1728,  a  Inass  coin  of  the  en^iess 
Faustina  was  dog  op  here.  Adam  de  Skakelthorp,  rector 
here,  died  in  1370.  He  was  a  great  and  wealthy  pemoa, 
and  gave  legacies  to  many  of  hb  friends ;  he  also  gave  kis 
craamM  to  Hickling  priory.  He  ordered,  "that  Uie  day 
after  his  death  he  should  be  carried  in  his  <»ffin  into  Caws- 
ton chancel,  and  there  set  on  two  stoob,  and  be  covered 
with  a  green  worsted  cloth,  and  then  two  wax  tapers,  each 
weighing  two  pounds  and  a  half,  to  be  placed  in  two  iron 
candlesticks,  one  at  hb  head  and  one  at  hb  feet."  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Caston,  Meys,  or  Sterlings,  and  a  hamlet 
called  Alvington. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bowman,  formerly  vicar  of  Martham  and 
Cawston,  died  June  15, 1792.  He  was  a  sealoos  Calvinbt, 
and  published  a  vindication  of  that  system,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
and  a  farther  defence  of  it  in  some  letters  in  the  London 
Magazines. 

l&CHARB  Bakbr,  D.D.,  rector  of  Cawston,  was  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1762,  and  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  that  society,  by  which  he  vraa 
presented,  in  1762,  to  this  living.  He  was  the  author  of 
"The  Harmony  or  Agreement  of  the  holy  Evangelists,** 
1783-7,  "  The  Psalms  of  David  Evangelized,"  1811,  and 
some  sermons. 

COLBY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Giles.  P.  267.— The  church 
has  a  handsome  porch  ;  the  tower  is  square,  and  had  three 
beUs,  the  two  largest  of  which  were  sold  by  a  faculty  granted 
for  that  purpose  in  1749,  and  then  the  north  aisle  wan 
pulled  down,  and  the  lead  sold  to  repair  the  church.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  b  a  large  altar-monument, 
without  arms  or  inscriptions.  There  are  three  inscriptions 
on  old  brasses,  and  over  these  the  effigy  of  a  man,  out  of 
whose  mouth,  on  three  labels,  are  the  following : — 

Credo  qood  Redemtor  meiu  vivit 

Et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra  sarrecturos  snm 

£t  in  carne  jnes  videbo  Deiun  sslvatorem  meuB. 
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Here  aie  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Walsh;  Snelling^ 
&c.,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed  1/.  to  be  distributed, 
every  Christmas-day^  among  the  aged ;  and  1/.  10#.  on  every 
Elaster-dayy  to  clothe  four  poor  children  of  the  same  parish , 
and  tied  two  closes  of  his  land»  in  the  Northfield  of  Colby,- 
to  secure  the  payment  of  these  legacies. — Obijt  October 
21^  1723,  aged  seventy-three*  In  1643,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeve 
was  ejected  from  this  rectory,  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar severity,  for  refusing  the  covenant.  This  place 
produced  Thomas  de  Colby,  D.  D.,  who  entered  into 
the  monastery  of  White  Friars,  at  Norwich.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  for  his  great  knowledge  he  was  pro- 
moted by  Richard  H.  to  the  see  of  Lismore  and  Waterford, 
in  Ireland.  He  visited  several  foreign  countries,  and  pub- 
lished many  treatises,  dying  in  1406. — He  was  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral.    See  PitU  and  Bayle. — Inclosure  act,  1818. 

COLTISHALL.  Seven  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  685.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Coketeshala.  Henry 
III.,  by  letters  patent,  dated  1231^  granted  ^' to  all  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls  bom,  or  to  be  born,  in  his  village  of 
Coltishall,  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  villainage  of 
body  and  blood,  they  and  their  families,  in  all  parts  of 
England ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  serve  any. 
offices  for  anv  one  unless  they  liked  it,  and  that  all  frays, 
or  transgressions  of  bloodshed,  bargains,  and  all  quarrels 
and  suits  concerning  the  town  of  Coltishall,  should  be  de- 
termined, twice  every  year,  before  the  king's  officers  at  the 
leets  there ;  and  the  natives  of  Coltishall  shall  be  free  from 
toll,  by  water  and  by  land,  in  all  fairs  and  markets  throughout 
England,  and  from  all  stallage,  paunage,  and  picage,  being 
the  king's  tenants,  and,  as  such,  they  were  to  pay  to  him. 
and  his  successors  20».,  to  the  aid  of  making  his  eldest  son 
a  knight,  whenever  it  happened  so  that  the  king's  officers  de- 
manded it  in  the  village,  and  if  not  there  demanded  it  was 
not  to  be  paid  ;  and  they  wei'e  in  like  manner  to  pay  20«. 
for  scutage,  as  often  as  it  was  raised  on  the  new  acquired 
royal  demesnes,  of  whidh  this  town  was  patt,  and  were 
to  pay  6#.  every  Michaelmas  for  the  fee  of  those  demesnes." 
This  patent  is  very  remarkable,  for  the  Atia$,  p.  271, 
says,  "Cowshill,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Bure,  to 
which  Henry  III.  granted  this  privilege,  among  others,  that. 
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a  seiTAnt  that  ranaiaed  here  a  year,  should  go  oat  fne  ;** 
of  which,  sajs  Blomefield,  there  is  not  a  word  of  tmth,  for 
servants  are  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  which  was  con- 
firmed hy  Henry  IV.  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  with 
thb  cUutse  added,  'that  if  there  were  any  privileges  in  their 
former  charter,  that  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  had 
made  use  of,  yet  they  and  their  successors  might  at  any 
time  use  them,  without  any  molestation  from  any  of  the 
king's  justices,  sheriffs,  hailiffis,  or  other  officers  whatever.' 
This  is  dated  at  Westminster,  December  21,  1407 ;  and 
Henry  VI.,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  his  first  parliament,  held  at  Westminster, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  by  letters  patent,  dated  Oc- 
tober 5,  confirmed  the  said  charters:  and,  afterwards, 
conveyed  all  his  rights  in  this  town,  to  his  college,  (King's, 
Cambridge),  to  which  this  village  now  belongs.  This  ma- 
numission, or  charter,  of  freedom  to  the  natives  of  this 
village,  was  a  very  great  favour  and  privilege  in  those  days; 
there  were  few  then  barn  freemen,  half  of  most  villages  were 
either  customary  tenants,  and  so  bound  to  perform  all  their 
customary  services  to  thei(  lords,  or  else  villains — who  had  so 
absolute  a  power,  that  they  could  grant  them  their  wives  and 
children,  bom  or  ever  liereafter  to  be  bom  of  them,  together 
with  all  their  household  goods,  cattle,  and  chattels  whatever, 
to  whomsoever  they  pleased — they  could  not  live  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  manor,  without  their  lord's  leave,  nor  marry 
their  children  to  another  lord's  tenant,  without  their  own  lord's 
license — but  this  grant  at  once  manumised  all  the  natives  of 
Coltishall,  and  their  posterity,  male  and  female ;  and  that  in 
so  ample  a  manner,  that,  contrary  to  other  freemen,  (who 
were  obliged  to  do  suit  at  court,  and  serve  the  offices  of  the 
manor,  as  collectorships,  reeveships,  &c.),  they  were  not  to 
be  put  into  any  offices,  but  they  and  their  posterity  should 
remain  free/'  There  was  a  church  here  long  before  the 
conquest,  but  the  present  building,  which  has  a  handsome 
porch,  was  dedicated  in  1284.  The  tower  is  square,  with  six 
bells;  the  steeple  is -sixty-seven  feet  high.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Perkins  and  Postyl,  the  latter 
family  is  very  ancient  in  this  town,  and  mentioned  as  far  back 
as  1474 — also  to  Lubbock,  Pope,  Brassey,  Bregge,  Varden, 
Home,  Palmer,  and  Chapman ;  the  latter  of  whom  gave  to 
this  parish,  for  ever,  the  yearly  sum  of  10/.  to  a  schoolmaster. 
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that  ten  poor  lads  of  the  same  parish  may  be  taught  freely 
reading  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  also  gave  20/. 
to  be  distributed  among  such  poor  people  as  followed  him 
to  his  grave.  He  intended  to  have  founded  a  school  here, 
but  died  in  1791.  After  his  death  there  was  a  school-house 
here,  built  by  subscription,  in  which  the  master  now  dwells 
and  keeps  school.  There  were  formerly  in  the  windows  of 
this  church,  the  arms  of  St.  George.  Seckford,  Felbrigge, 
Clare,  Le  Gros,  Warren,  Clare,  and  those  of  France  and 
England.  In  1658,  King's  college  gave  this  and  Horstead, 
to  Grin  DAL  Sheaf,  S.  T.  P.,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  fellow 
of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  who  wrote  "Vindicise  Se- 
nectutis,  or  a  Plea  of  Old  Age,'*  London,  1639,  8vo. — See 
Wood's  FoiH.  At  Coltishall  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ward.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Bure,  from  Coltishall 
to  Aylsham,  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons  burthen,  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1803,  at  the  e^ipence  of  8001/. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bendy,  surgeon,  died  at  his  father's  house'» 
at  Coltishall,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  in  August,  1790. 
His  early  death  was  occasioned  by  an  obstinate  complaint 
in  his  thigh.  The  above  young  gentleman,  with  his  father, 
were  the  persons  who  recommended  a  method,  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty  who  attended  his  late  majesty  in  his 
illness,  which,  from  a  happy  experience,  had  recovered 
many,  and  for  which  they  had  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
right  honourable  lord  Sydney,  then  secretary  of  state. 

Bartlet  Gurney,  esq.,  of  Norwich,  died  at  his  villa, 
at  Coltishall,  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  bom  at  the 
present  35,  Tooley  street,  and  grew  up  an  only  son  amidst 
six  sisters,  and  was  educated  at  Wandsworth.  On  his 
father's  death,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  bank  of  Richard, 
Bartlett,  and  Joseph  Gurney,  and  married,  in  1780,  for 
his  first  wife,  the  oaughter  of  Abel  Chapman,  of  Whitby, 
who  died  in  1798.  He  resided  at  this  time  at  Wroxham. 
and  contributed  to  the  water  frolics  there.  He  visited  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  attached  himself 
to  the  whig  party,  and  was  proposed  as  a  member  for  Nor- 
wich, in  opposition,  though  without  his  consent,  to  Mr. 
Windham,  in  1796,  but  was  unsuccessful.  About  this  time 
he  began  the  planting  his  estate  at  Northrepps,  (see  p.  167), 
where  he  usually  passed  the  shooting  season.  In  1799,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  he 
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•tteodedy  more  iipeqveiiUy  than  aay  otfi^  plaee  of  wotabip^ 
the  ocUgoo  ch^ielf  Nonrieh,  to  the  support  of  which  he 
had  been  loof  a  sabacribcr.  Id  Febroaiy,  1800,  he  married, 
for  his  second  wife,  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  Wiiliam 
Coekellj  esq.,  of  Attlebargh,  who  sarYived  him.  He  died 
of  an  anasarcooa  disease,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1803 ; 
and  was  interred,  on  the  9td  of  March,  at  Norwicii,  in  the 
burial  ground  contiguous  to  the  quakers*  meeting,  in  the 
Gildencroft.  "  His  virtues  were  aa  worthy  of  his  station,  as 
his  station  of  his  virtues." — GemU/  Mag.  1803.  June  Snd, 
1818,  died,  aged  one  hundred,  Mr.  W.  WaiTant,of  Coltiahall. 

CORPUSTY.  Sixteen  mUes.  St.  Peter.  P.  461 — 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  one  bell.  There  was 
a  north  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  a  small 
freestone  by  the  altar  is  an  inscription,  to  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Pooley. 

ERPINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  340. — 
The  church  has  a  tall  square  tower,  and  four  bells.  On  the 
summit  of  the  former,  were  the  effigies  of  four  confessors,  in 
their  habits,  carved  in  freestone ;  three  now  remain,  but  the 
fourth,  which  stood  at  the  south-west  comer,  was  struck  down 
about  a  century  since,  in  a  violent  tempest,  which  occurred 
during  divine  service,  and  killed  one  of  the  congregation. 
This  tower  is  adorned  with  many  shields,  carved  in  stone : 
on  one,  is  a  flowerpot,  with  lilies,  the  emblem  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  arms  of  Holme  abbey,  as  patron  of  one  turn,  and  St. 
George  and  Erpinghamarms,  as  patron  of  the  other  turn.  The 
emblem  of  the  Trinity,  a  crats^fiorie,  a  wreath  or  chalet. 
Boleyn  quartered  with  Ormond,  divers  initial  letters  for  the 
names  of  saints,  M.  for  Maria,  W.  T.  &c.  and  the  several 
letters  of  Erpyngham.  The  church  and  tower  were  begun 
in  sir  Thomas  £rpingham*s  time,  but  was  roofed  by  sir 
William  Phelip  lord  Bardolph,  and  his  lady.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  the  Erpinghams,  and  a  brass  of 
sir  John  Erpingham — ^vide  Cotman't  Brasies.  *    Sir  John 

•  HftvlDg  aevcral  times  had  occMion  to  reftr  to  this  work*  pciliaps  our  iaeblc 
voicM  may  be  allowed  to  bear  tettlmony  to  the  aDtiqaariao  reaearch,  and  the  C(w- 
rectnen  or  drawing  which  penrade  thia  poblicatlon ;  a  work  highly  intereatiBc  to  the 
■otlqaary  aod  t^e  man  of  taatc ;  as  throwing  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  thIa 
roontry :  and  bearing  an  cqaal  degree  of  artlstieal  merit  with  the  "  Antiqnitles  of 
Vorfolk''  and  **  Vormapdy,"*  by  the  same  axtist* 
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de  Erpingham,  his  son»  lies  buried  under  a  large  stone  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  the  arms  are  lost,  but  his 
effigy  in  armour  remains,  as  standing  on  a  lion — at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  stone  is  the  emblem  of  one  of  the  evangelists. 
The  £rpinghams  were  lords  of  the  manor  from  1200.*  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham  accom|>anied  John,  duke  of  Lancaster 
into  Spain,  in  1309;  he  was  chamberlain  of  the  household,  <&c. 
and  one  of  those  lords  who  voted  that  Richard  II.  should  be 
put  into  safe  custody ;  he  was  a  gpreat  favourer  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  as  such  hated  by  bishop  Spencer,  who  obliged  him 
to  build  the  beautiful  Erpingham  gate,  near  the  free  school, 
of  Norwich,  as  a  penance,  but  the  king  obliged  them  to  shake 
hands  afterwards,  when  they  became  mutual  friends.  He 
much  befriended  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  resorted  much  to 
hb  city  house  of  St.  Martin  at  the  palace :  he  made  the  fine 
window  in  the  Austin  Friars*  church,  and  was  a  benefactor 
to  the  cathedral.  His  only  son,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
brother,  sir  Robert,  was  a  friar,  in  the  house  of  Friars 
Preachers,  in  Norwich:  He  was  constantly  in  all  the  wars 
of  HeniT  IV.  and  V .,  particularly  at  Agihcourt.  Jn  the  year 
1400,  Henry  IV.,  in  recompence  for  his  services,  g^ve  him 
a  messuage,  called  the  new  Inn,  near  Paul's  wharf,  in  the 
city  of  I^ndon,  for  his  city  residence ;  (this  had  lately 
been  that  of  sir  John  Beauchamp,  and  before  that  of  John 
de  Montague,,  by  whom  it  was  forfeited  to  the  ki^g),  and 
was  loaded  with  preferment  by  his  master.  Of'  him,  a  tale 
is  related  in  '<  Heywood^s  Gynaikeion,'*  similar  to  that  of  the 
little  Hunchback,  who  it  may  be  remembered  being  killed, 
was  stuck  upright,  as  if  alive,  to  the  terror  of  several 
persons,  who  each  in  turn  struck  at  him,  and  thought  they 
had  been  hb  murderer.  See  the  tale  of  the  Knight  and 
the  Friar,  in  Colman's  **  Broad  Grins.''  In  south  Erping* 
ham,  are  the  nuuiors  of  south  Erpingham,  or  Gerberge's. 
Inclosure  act,  1818. 

GREAT  HAUTBOYS  (commonly  called  HMne$).  Eight 

miles.     St.  Mary  the  Virgin.    P.  102. — ^The  church,  has 

•^•^1^— *»i^— ^i»««»».^«i^— «^^^— ^— w"^"^— ^^■~~— ""^^— i~""— ^— ■^— ■^— ^■"^—•— ^— ^"^"^— "-— ^"i"^— "■^i^"^" 

•  Froisuirt,  dcsrrlbct  a  duel  which  was  fought  before  the  king  at  MoDtereaa,  be- 
tween an  Engliih  knight,  attached  to  the  dake  of  Ireland,  called  air  Thomai  HapwfM, 
(Erpingbam^)  and  sir  John  de  Barres.  This  duel  had  made  a  great  noiae  throaghont 
France  and  other  coantrics,  it  wai  to  be  foaght  with  five  connei  of  the  lanee  on 
horM-lMifik,  Ave  throats  with  aworda,  and  the  same  nnmber  of  strokes  with  daggers 
and  battle  axes ;  and  shoald  their  armour  fail,  they  were  to  be  supplied  anew,  until 
it  were  perfect. 
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a  round  tower,  in  it  is  an  oraie  for  Richard  Hall,  and 
his  wife.  In  this  chnrch  was  a  famous  image  of  St.  Theo- 
bald, commonly  called  ;Sr.  Tebbald  of  HobUet,  and  in  IdOT, 
in  the  will  of  A^es  Parker,  of  Keswick,  is  this  item,  *'  I  owe 
a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  another  to  St  Tebbald,  of 
Hobbies,  and  another  to  St.  Albert,  of  Cringleford."  Here 
was  also  a  chauntir,  founded  and  endowed  by  John  Par- 
ham  ;  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called  God*s 
house,  at  the  head  of  Hautbois  causeway,  founded  for  the 
reception  of  travellers  and  poor  people,  about  1235,-  by 
sir  Peter  de  Alto  Bosco.  This  house  was  licensed  by  pope 
Alexander  IV.  to  have  a  chapel  bell,  and  proper  chaplain. 
In  1312,  sir  Robert  Bainard  resided  here,  and  built  the 
manor-house,  called  Hautbois  castle,  he  having  a  license  to 
embattle  it  like  a  castle.  In  September,  1B05,  a  finely  pre- 
served Saxon  font  was  discovered  in  thi&  church,  by  J.  A. 
Repton,  esq.,  which  is  etched  by  Mr.  Cotman,  for  his  "An- 
tiquities of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.''  Here  are  also  many 
curious  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  obscured  by  repeated 
coats  of  dirt  and  white. 

LITTLE  HAUTBOIS.  Eight  miles.  St.  Mair  the 
Virgin.  P. .  Is  in  the  liberty  of  the  dutchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  is  written  in  Domesday -book,  Hobuisse. — ^In  the 
church  was  kept  a  guild  of  St.  Catherine,  it  was  in  use  in 
1631,  but  is  now  totally  dilapidated  ;  it  stood  by  the  road 
side,  it  was  not  very  small,  and  th|e  ruins  were  easily  traced. 

HEVINGHAM.  Nine  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  744.— 
Or  the  village  by  the  low  meadows.  Written  in  Domesday- 
book  Hevincham. — In  1250,  Walter  de  Suffield,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren  in  all  his  de- 
mesnes here,  and  in  Marsham,  into  which  village,  this 
manor  extended ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  it  one  of  the 
country  seats  of  the  bishops,  by  building  a  palace,  making 
a  park,  and  rendering  every  thing  convenient;  it  being  a 
suitable  distance  from  Norwich.  In  the  church  is  a  sexagon 
font,  erected  in  the  style  prevalent  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  to  Richard  IL,  and  contains  some  mutilated  figures, 
surmounted  by  arches  of  the  florid  Gothic. — See  Arched, 
VOL.  XVI.  p.  336.  In  the  chancel  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Hobart,  Thetford,  Thome,  Deynes,  Leigh,  Scam- 
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bier,  and  Hewlett.  The  latter  was  rector  of  this  parish  for 
forty-ooe  years,  and  died  aged  ninety-two,  on  whom  a  fu- 
neral sermon  was  preached. — See  article  Blickling.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Ripton  Hall,  alias.  Cats  cum  Criketots, 
Keritoft,  or  Crytoft  manor.     Inclosure  act,  1800. 

Edmund  Porter,  S.T.  P.,  chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper 
Coventry,  was  rector  of  this  place,  also  vicar  of  Ubbeston, 
in  Suffolk,  and  installed  prebendary  of  Norwich,  in  1627. 
He  was  born  at  Worcester,  and  bred  m  St,  John's,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow.  He  was  the  author  of  ''  Christo- 
fagia,  or,  the  Mystery  of  eating  the  Flesh  and  drinking  the 
Blood  of  Christ,'*  and  "  God  Incarnate." 

HEYDON.  (or  JETi^A  <fot£;it,\he  plain  on  the  hill).  Four- 
teen miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  P.  333. — Had  a  weekly 
market,  which  was  kept  on  the  market  gi^en,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church.  In  1581,  there  was  a  most  perfect 
extent  of  the  manor  of  Stintpn  Hall,  (the  original  name  of 
of  Heydon),  and  other  adjacent  villages,  which  was  made 
by  John  Goodwin,  which  is  in  a  fine  folio  MSS.,  in  the 
possession  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  an  acrostic,  in 
verses  at  its  beginning — vide  Bhmefield't  Hist,  of  Norfolk. 
In  1581,  Henry  Dynne,  of  Heydon,  esq.,  built  Heydon  hall. 
The  church  is  a  good  regular  building,  .with  a  handsome 
square  tower,  and  three  bells.  The  font  was  erected  probably 
about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries ;  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  standing  upon  circular  neckings,  of  ovolos  and  cavet- 
toes,  of  the  style  which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  king  John 
to  Edward  III. — See  ArchceL  vol.  xvi.  p.  336.  The  win- 
dows, which  are  much  defaced,  were  formerly  adorned  with 
the  fibres  of  many  saints,  confessors,  martyrs,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  north  window  was  a  representation  of  some  young 
profligates,  condemned  to  the  infernal  regions,  from  which 
issued,  in  scrolls,  twelve  moral  sentences  and  a  lamentation. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Heydon,  Kempe, 
Colfer,  Batchelor,  the  Earls,  and  Gallant.  Heydon  hall, 
in  the  style  of  Henry  VIII.,  b  the  seat  of  William  Earl 
Lytton  Bulwer,  esq. 

Erasmus  Earle,  of  the  family  of  Earle,  who  once  held 
this  place ;  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  of  his  time,  was 
baptized  in  1590,  sent  early  to  Norwich  school,  and  after- 
wards admitted  of  lincoln^s  inn.    He  was,  with  Thurloe, 
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made  secretary  for  the  English  at  the  treaty  of  Vihridge, 
and,  after  serving  many  offices  in  Norwich  city,  was  chosen 
member  during  the  lonr  parliament.  He  was  appointed 
sergeant  to  Oliver,  and  afterwards  to  his  son  Richard ;  and, 
receiving  the  king's  pardon  on  the  restoration,  he  filled  the 
same  office  under  the  monarchy.  He  purchased  the  manors 
of  Sail  Cawston,  and  Heydon.  He  died  in  1067.  His  son 
was,  in  1664,  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  at  which  time  his  expenses, 
at  the  Norwich  assizes  only,  were  426/.  4f .  4d. 

INGWORTH.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Lawrence.  P.  161. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Inghewarda. — ^The  tower  of 
the  church  is  round,  and  has  two  bells.  The  date  of  this 
church  is  not  mentioned,  but,  from  the  style  of  an  arch 
within  it,  &c.,  we  may  conclude  it  was  built  about  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus — part  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is 
more  modem.  Here  is  a  modem  Gothic  screen,  taken  from 
Aylsham  church.  The  font  is  octagon,  with  quatre  foils  ia 
the  centre  of  the  shaft. — See  Arched,  vol.  xvi.  p.  336.  In 
1510,  Richard  Mey,  of  Aylsham,  gave  to  the  church  of 
Ingworth  a  meadow,  lying  in  Bltckling,  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  church  of  Ingworth,  abutting  on  Ingworth 
common  north,  on  this  condition,  — "That  the  chirch  reevys 
shall  find  the  shaftale,  that  is  to  say,  to  them  that  came 
in  procession  to  the  aforesaid  chirch  of  Yngworth,  on  the 
Monday  on  the  Rogacion-dayes  sufficientlv.  Also,  I  will 
that  he  that  shall  make  the  sermon  that  daye,  shall  have 
of  the  said  meadow,  iiijd.,  to  pray  for  my  sole  and  my 
wyvys." — Inclosure  act,  1818. 

IRMINGLAND.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  16. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Erminclanda. — ^There  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  church  left,  the  site  being  ploughed  up.  Ir- 
mingland  hall  was  a  stately  pile  of  building,  of  the  period 
of  Henry  VIII.,  (it  is  now  convert^  into  several  spacious 
tenements),  and  was,  at  several  times,  the  residence  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Hastings  Hall, 
Whitefoots  Hall,  and  Hastings  cum  Whitefoots :  the  latter 
manor  was,  in  1450,  vested  m  John  Bettes,  sen.  In  1639, 
Robert  Bettes,  of  Irmingland,  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  George,  in  the  tower  of  London,  to 
increase  the  science  of  shooting  with  long  bows,  and  hand 
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guns,  throughout  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  the 
marshes,  by  sir  Christopher  Norris,  knight,  master  of  the 
ordinance,  &c. 

ITTERINGHAMi  Fourteen  miles.  Virgin  Mary.  P.  334. 
The  church,  first  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes,  and  afterwards 
rededicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  has  a  square  tower  with 
three  bells — ^there  has  been  a  chapel  on  the  north  side.  In 
the  chancel,  by  the  altar,  are  two  hands  supporting  an 
heart,  on  a  label  over  it,  *'  O  Bone  Jesu  esto  mihi  Jesu.** 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Lomnor,  Robins, 
and  Jefieries.     Here  is  Binter  manor.— Inclosure  act,  1819. 

LAMMAS.  Ten  miles.  St.  Andrews.  P.  284.  With 
Little  Hautbois.  Lammas  la  Mers,  or  the  marsh,  so  called 
from  its  situation,  the  churchyard  being  washed  by  the 
Bure. — It  was  parted  from  Buxton  very  early,  and  becoming 
a  separate  manor,  a  church  was  consequently  erected  on  it. 
Lainmas  was  first  granted  by  Ralf  de  Belfago,  or  Beaufoe, 
to  Osbom,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church,  and  to 
have  ffiven  the  advowson  to  Holm  abbey,  which  gift  was  oon<* 
firmed  by  Henry  II .  in  1117,  and  pope  Lucius.  In  the  church 
was  formerly  the  image  of  the  patron  saint,  standing  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  chancel,  in  the  east  wall  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  which  was  the  station  or  place  of  the  principal 
image  in  every  church :  under  which  the  officiating  priest 
always  stood, — ^the  rubric  of  the  communion  service  enjoining 
the  priest  to  stand  at  the  north  side  of  the  table.  Here  was 
a  guild,  &c.  The  church  has  a  low  square  embattled  tower, 
with  four  bells.  In  a  north  window  is  painted  the  last 
judgment, — the  blessed  standing  under  the  judgment-seat, 
on  the  right  hand,  with  this  over  their  heads,  **  Venite  be- 
nedicti  Patris  mei,"  ovtfr  the  wicked,  on  the  left  hand,  '*  Qui 
faciunt  ista  non  percipiant  regna  celestia.  Ite  maledicti  in 
ig^em  aeturnum.*'  In  other  panes  of  the  window  is  represented 
the  blessed  Virgin  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  entertaining  the  stranger ; 
and  these  sentences  :-^ 

First  penie.  The  hungry  man  Mys—For  hnncer  gredy. 

The  Virgin  saswerB—  Hie  to  iSde  M  me  nogh*  reddy. 

•  Now  ready. 
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Second.    The  naked  call  oat—     For  cold  I  qaal.t 

The  Virgin  answers —  Doo  on  a  cloth  thee  warme  wi  thalL 

Third.      The  thirsty  saya—         For  thirst  I  clcve. 

The  Virgin  says>-         Have  drink  for  the  Lord  ye  leTe4 

Fonrth. .  The  stranger  cries —     Hostel  I  cravOi^ 

She  replies —  Come  wery  in  and  yon  shall  have. 

In  the  north  window  is  a  painting  of  a  priest  in  his  habit, 
kneeling,  and  this  inscription,  "Pray  for  the  sowl  of  sir 
Adam  Wylkynson,  prest.'*  Here  are  brasses  to  Dawys  and 
Bayspool,  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Eyre,  Har- 
stone.  Sparrow,  Scales,  &c, — Inclosure  act,  1809. 

In  April,  1819,  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  Mr.  T. 
Goodings,  carpenter^  of  Lammas. 

MANNINGTON.     Thirteen  miles.     ; P.   16. 

Written  Manictuna  in  Domesday-book. — This  was  at  one 
time  in  the  possession  of  William  Lumner,  whose  son  Wil- 
liam built  the  hall,  embattled  castle-way,  according  to  a 
license  obtained  of  the  king,  on  the  battlements  of  which 
were  several  small  guns.  The  parish  church  is  a  small  pile, 
built  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
de  Valentia  being  carved  in  stone  over  the  door :  it  has  no 
steeple  or  bell.  On  a  stone,  with  a  brass  plate,  by  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  is  this  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Lougher,  who  died  in  1631 : — 

^'Anacuamma. 

Ratherine  Longber, 
A  lower  taken  higher. 

Here  lies  a  lover  of  the  Deitye, 
Embalmed  with  odoars  of  her  pietye. 
'  Here  lies  she  ?  nay — this  lower  did  aspire, 
Here  lye  her  ashes— she  is  taken  higher.' 

MiBBBNS,    POSUIT,  T.  Ja," 

The  following  communication,  (from  the  Phil.  TVaiw. 
for  January,  1718,  p.  766),  was  read  by  Peter  le  Neve, 
esq.,  norroy.  *'  On  Tuesday,  July  23,  1717,  in  the  day- 
time, to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  were  present,  first 
one  single  oak,  with  the  roots  and  ground  about  it,  was 
seen  to  subside  and  sink  into  the  earth  ;  and  not  long  after, 

t  Call  ont.  X  live.  $  I«dsing  tod  entertainmeBt. 
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at  about  forty  yards  distance,  two  other  oaks  that  were 
contiguous,  sunk  after  the  same  manner  into  a  much  larger 
pity  ^being  about  thirty-three  feet  diameter,  whereas  the 
former  is  not  fully  eighteen.  When  the  first  tree  sunk,  it 
was  observed  that  the  water  boiled  up  in  the  hole  ;  but,  on 
the  sinking  of  the  greater  pit,  that  water  drained  off  into  it 
from  the  former,  which  now  continues  dry.  The  depth 
thereof,  to  the  firm  bottom,  is  nine  feet  three  inches,  and 
the  tree  that  stands  upright  in  it,  is  three  feet  eight  inches 
in  girth,  and  its  trunk  about  eighteen  feet  long.  The  other 
two  trees  are  something  smaller.  The  soil  on  which  they 
grew  is  gravelly,  and  under  that  a  quicksand,  over  clay,  upon 
which  there  are  springs  which  fill  large  ponds,  adjoining 
Mannington  hall,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  seems  to  afford  us  a  reasonable  conjecture 
of  the  cause  of  this  odd  accident.  The  springs  running 
over  the  clay,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bed  of  very  minute  sand^ 
such  as  quicksands  usually  are,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
in  many  ages  to  have  washed  away  the  sand,  and  thereby 
excavated  a  kind  of  subterraneous  lake,  over  which  those 
trees  grew ;  and  the  force  of  the  winds  on  the  leaves  and 
branches,  agitating  their  roots,  may  well  have  loosened  the 
sand  under  them,  and  occasioned  it  to  fall  in  more  frequently 
than  elsewhere,  by  which  means,  in  length  of  time,  the  thin 
bed  of  gravel  being  only  left,  it  became  unable  to  support 
its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  trees,  and  so  broke  in.'' 

MARSHAM.  Nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  024.  Or 
the  village  in  the  Marsh,  (commonly  called  Ma»$am,)  lies 
south  of  Aylsham. — Was  in  the  possession  of  the  families  of 
Boleyii,  Thetford,  Hobart,  Freeman,  Paston,  and  Aston ;  the 
Marshams  abo  took  their  name  from  this  place.  There 
were  two  guilds  held  in  the  church,  and  it  was  very  full  of 
images,  with  lights  burning  before  them.  The  tower  is 
square,  with  four  bells.  On  the  font  are  carved  the  seven 
sacraments  •f  the  Romish  church,  four  saints,  four  confes- 
sors, and  St.  George  and  Che  draeon.  On  the  north  aisle 
window  is  St.  Margaret  represented  standing  on  a  dragon ; 
in  the  south  aisle  windows  are  the  Apostles  with  the  creed, 
in  labels  from  their  mouths;  and  in  the  north  chancel 
window  is  represented  the  Virgin,  with 

"AVE     ORA     DNS     TECUM." 
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In  the  north  siAe  IrindoW,  are  three  fine  effigies  wiA  labeb : 

I    Scnctai  Kenelmos  BtfX. 

Jl    Edmondus. 

S    Edwardns. 

Besides  these,  are  portraitores  of  many  saints  and  con- 
fessdrs.  The  upper,  or  clerestory  mrindows,  are  very  perfect. 
Here  are  tombstones  and  brasses,  for  Norton,  AUehill, 
Belknay,  Bysschap,  Gates,  Grix,  Norris,  Jec^el,  &c  John 
Swan,  gave  by  will  20».  a  year  to  the  poor,  his  wife  SOs. 
anno.  IddS,  io  be  paid  every  Easter-Monday,  out  of  certain 
iands  in  'the  parish. — ^Inclosure  act,  1799. 

OULTON.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  882.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Oubteina.— The 
church  has  atower  with  three  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptioDs 
to  the  Bells.  *  The  north  chapel  b  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
There  is  a  fine  spring  at  this  place,  called  the  Spa — ^at  one 
titne  much  frequented.  Here  is  Saalingham,  Oulton  Aall, 
and  Leieches  manor. 

OXNEAD.  Ninieteen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  58. — 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Oxenedes.  Was  in  the  pos- 
session of  thfe  families  of  the  Hauteyns,  Sail,  Clopton,  and 
Paston.  In  1428,  it  came  to  the  Pastons,  of  whom  there  is 
a  long  and  curious  account  in  Blomefidd,  particularly  erf* 
William  Paston,  commonly  called  the  "gooa  judge,"  who 
died  In  London,  1448.  Clement  Paston,  caltod  by  Henry 
Vlll.'his  chaihpion,  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  his  soldier, 
'by  Queen  Maiy,  her  seaman,  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  her 
'father;  in  his  will,  ''desires  his  body  to  be  laid  in  the 
earth,  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Oxnead ;  his 
funeral  not  to  be  costly,  nor  over  sumptuous,  but  decent  and 
ehristian-iike,  according  to  his  degree  and  calling ;  a  fair 
and  conveniimt  tomb  to  be  made  over  hb  body,  and  hb,  and 
hb  wife's  itrms  to  be  engraven  diere<m.     He  bequeaths  20s. 

to  repair  'Oxnead  church ;  and  his  executors  to  build  the 

-  -  -  - ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  t 

•  "  Uerp  laye  Edmand  BcU  and  Katherine  Us  wife. 

Who  thirty-^  years  did  live  mfti  and  mife. 

They  had  three  sons,  and  danEhlers  three. 

Farewell,  onr  friends  all.  In  Ileav'n  we  hope  to  see.  ISM." 

"Here  He  KaRfen  the  wyfe  of  Edmund  Bell, 

For  her  Ttrtnes  many  thonsandb  she  did  exeell. 

And  now  with  God,  in  Heav'n,  she  dweU.  17  Sept.  UHT,- 
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steeple  higher,  and  in  decent  order ;  and  to  i>uy  and  fix  up 
one  new  bell,  larger,  and  of  a  greater  sound  than  those  al- 
ready there,  to  make  a  ring.  To  the  prisoners  in  Norwich, 
and  the  castle,  .and  the  guild-hall,  28/. ;  to  each  lasar  house 
there,  40s. ;  to  Alice  his  wife,  her  living  at  Oxnead,  for  life ; 
mentions  the  queen*s  chamber,  and  to  enable  her  to  keep 
hospitality  there  for  life,  leaves  Buxton  park  mill  tithes, 
with  200/.  worth  of  plate,  his  gold  chain,  of  20oz.,  his  jew^ 
els,  rings,  chain,  bracelets,  and  1000/.  in  money,  with  the 
lease  of  his  house  in  Aldermanbury,  London,"  &c.  &c.-^ 
See  Blom^field.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  domestic 
'habits  of  tlie  Pastons,  see  FenaCs  letters.  The  churoh  has 
a  square  tower,  with  one  bell.  The  chancel  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  at  the  east  end  against  the 
north  wall,  on  a  marble  tomb,  lies  ithe  effigy  of  a  man  in 
armour,  at  his  feet  a  pelican ;  by  him  is  represented  his 
wife,  kneeling,  with  the  following  lines  : — 

**  Yon  that  behold  this  stately  marble  tomb, 
And  long  to  know  who- here  entombed  lies, 

Here  rests  the  corps,  and  shall  till  day  of  doom, 
Of  Clement  PastoD,  fortonate  and  wise; 

Fourth  son  to  old  air  WiUiam  Paston,. knight. 

Who  dwells  with  God  in  sphere  of  chrystal  bright. 

Of  Brotus*  race,  princes  he  served  four, 
In  peace  and  war  at  fortnne  did  command, 

Sometimes  bv  sea«  and  sometimes  on  the  shore, 
The  French  ana  Scot  he  often  did  withstand ; 

A  peer  of  France,  in  spite  of  all  his  betters, 

He  took  in  fight,  and'broaght  him  home  in  fetters. 

Omead  he  built,  in  wUch  he  lived  long, 
With  sreat  renown  for  feeding  of  the  poor, 

To  frienas  a  friend,  of  foes  he  took  no  wrong, 
Twice  forty  years  he  lived,  and  somewhat  more : 

And  at  the  last,  by  doom  of  high  behest, 

His  soul  In  heaven,  bis  body  here  doth  resf 

Obit  18th  Feb.  1S07. 

On  the  aforesaid  north  wall  is  a  neat  monument  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  the  bust  of  a  lady,  to  the  memoiy 
of  Lady  Oatherine  Bertie;  besides  this,  rthereare  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  the  Pastons,  and  Lambert.  The 
hospital  at  Oxnead  is  furnished  with  the  following:  "wages 

p2 
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for  six  alms  men,  lOt .  per  week,  three-hundred  fn^^t  wood, 
three-thonsand  flaggs  for  their  fire,  to  be  brought  home  to 
them,  and  six  frize  gowns,  being  about  forty- two  yards  in 
the  whole."  Oxnead  hall,  a  brick  mansion,  with  terraces, 
fountains,  &c.,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Clement  Paston,  the  fourth  son  of  sir  William  Paston, 
knight ;  it  afterwards  became  the  constant  seat  and  residence 
of  his  family.  Upon  carefully  tracing  out  the  foundation, 
some  years  ago,  and  collecting  various  information  from 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  are  now  no  longer  living,  Mr.  Rep- 
ton,  attempted  (in  Briiton*8  ArckUeciural  AuiiqmUiet,)  to 
restore,  in  idea,  Oxnead  to  its  original  state.  The  plan 
and  general  design  of  the  building  was  very  much  like  that 
of  Irmingham  hall,  near  Saxthorpe,  in  this  county ;  but  in 
the  present  example,  there  were  no  pediments  over  the  win- 
dows. This  house,  with  the  two  terraces,  must  have  had 
a  very  magnificent  appearance ;  the  principal  firont  faced 
the  south,  whilst  the  building  on  the  western  side  contained 
offices.  The  centre  was  appropriated  to  the  hall  and 
chapel,  and  on  the  eastern  side  were  the  ball  room,  gallery, 
and  apartments  for  the  family.  At  the  end  was  a  lofty  build- 
ing, with  sash  windows,  called  the  banqueting  room,  built 
by  the  first  earl  of  Yarmouth,  to  receive  king  Charles  II., 
and  his  attendants,  in  1676.  This  room  had  an  open  gal- 
lery, and  was  lighted  by  small  oval  windows.  The  fountain 
and  statues  which  stood  on  the  platform,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  Blickling  park ;  the  platform  was  ornamented  by  flower 
beds,  Sec.  p  and  on  the  west  side  were  espaliers  of  fruit  trees. 
Behind  the  old  hall  and  church  were  very  extensive  woods, 
with  a  magnificent  avenue  facing  the  centre  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  old  inhabitants  say,  that  under  the  banqueting 
room  was  a  vaulted  apartment,  which  they  called  the  "fris- 
keting  rooms,^'  probably  from  the  Italian  *'Jrescati,**  a  cool 
gprotto.  The  once  magnificent  seat  at  Oxnead  is  now  al- 
most taken  down,  except  one  wing,  which  probably  formed 
part  of  the  offices.  The  foundations  of  the  house,  are  yet 
sufficiently  perfect  to  see  it  was  once  in  the  form  of  an  H, 
and  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  top  of  three  terraces, 
still  in  being,  and  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  river 
Bure.  In  1761,  Charles  II.,  his  queen,  the  dukes  of  York, 
Monmouth,  and  Bucks,  with  many  other  nobles,  rode  to 
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Oxnead,  on  Friday,  Sept.  29th,  and  lodged  at  sir  Robert 
Paston's  *  there.     Here  is  Kevings  manor. 

Rbv.  John  Hildeoard,  LLD.,  commissary  to  the  arch- 
deacon of  Norfolk,  and  rector  of  Cawston,  author  of  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  right  honourable  Robert,  earl  and 
viscount  of  Yarmouth,  baron  of  Paston,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Norfolk,  (vide  note),  who  was  buried  at  Oxnead,  1683 : — 
this  sermon  was  printed  at  London,  in  4to. 

SAXTHORPE.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  342.— 
Was  held  by  the  families  of  William  de  Valentin,  Hastings, 
Gray  of  Ruthin,  Verney,  Heyden,  Cotton,  Thetford,  Scam- 
bler,  Hobart,  the  earl  of  Bndgewater,  Heyden,  and  Elvin. 
Aymer  de  Valentiie,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lU.,  built  a  large 
house,  or  hall  here,  called  Mekil  or  Miekle  hall,  or  the 
Great  hall.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells, 
and  was  built  about  1490,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
the  initial  letter  of  his  name.  P.,  with  a  crown  over  it,  may 
be  observed  carved  on  the  seats ;  the  crown  over  it  denoting 
St.  Peter  to  be  his  patron.  John  Vaughen,  vicar,  g^ve 
300/.  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  to  be  put  out,  free  from  interest, 
to  poor  ^oung  tradesmen ;  and  260/.  to  the  boy*s  hospital 
in  Norwich,  on  certain  conditions.  In  1706,  William 
Sutton,  AM.,  published  a  sermon,  preached  in  Norwich 
cathedral,  on  queen  Anne*s  accession ;  also  a  charity  ser- 
mon preached  there  in  1721.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Deye,  Page,  Sutton,  <&c.  St.  Dunstan*s  chapel 
in  Saxthorpe,'was  founded  by  Aymer  de  Valence;  before 
this  foundation  he  had  license  in  1313,  to  have  service 
daily  performed  in  an  oratory  within  his  own  house.  The 
chapel  is  now  a  ruin,  the  site  of  which  is  in  a  close  called 
Chapel  Close.  Richer  de  Saxthorpe,  when  he  became  a 
crossed  devotee  to  the  Holy  Land,  agreed  that  Robert,  the 
tanner,  son  of  Richard  Bacon,  of  Thorpe,  should  marry  his 
daughter  Maud,  and  have  his  rents  and  estates  here;  paying 

•  sir  Robert  Pattoa,  knt.  and  bart,  the  eldett  iod  of  lir  William,  wu  bora  at 
Osnead.  Mav  SO,  10S1,  educated  at  Wcstmlaater  school,  and  at  Trinitj  college, 
Cambridge:  he  was  a  person  of  good  leaning  and  traTelled  In  foreign  parte,  where 
he  collecied  many  cnrlotitles.  On  Angnst  9tn,  10f«,  he  was  beset  In  the  nltht  bv 
some  villains,  who  shot  Ave  bnllets  throngh  hb  conch,  one  of  which,  went  tnro«|^ 
his  body,  bnt  withont  killing  him.  He  was  a  bnrgess  in  parliament  for  Caitle-rlatng, 
▼Iscoant,  and  earl  of  Tarmonth,  Ac.  He  bnllt  tne  fVee  school  of  North  Walsham, 
fonnded  by  fals  ancestor ;  and  gave  a  rich  service  of  commnnion  plate  to  the  chnrch 
of  Oznead,  and  died  March  8th,  lOBS. 
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Jtivher  six  markft  to  perfonn  his  jommey  if  he  went  ia  per- 
son, or  to  any  one  that  he  shoald  pfoemne  to- go  and  perlbnn 
his  vow  for  hin;  aad  to  keep  him  and  his  wife  benourdUy, 
and  according  to  their  degree,  for  life.  Heve  is  Creeptngs, 
or  Laand  hall'inan^w. 

SCOTTOW.  Ten  miles.  All  Sahits.  P.  484.— Wriiten 
in  Domesday-book,  Scotohou,  the  lot  or  portion  on  the  faiil. 
Was  held  by  the  families  of  de  Ringisfield,  de  Scothowe,  de 
Reedham,  de  Beaafoe,  Peverel  Bittering,  Franlingham, 
Danrant,  &e.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower. 
In  1408,  William  Hynde,  buried  by  the  Ibnt,  gave  &  mns 
book  of  10/.  value,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  candlesticks  of  6:fm 
msrks  value,  and  founded  a  priest  to  sing  for  him.  Here 
acre  inscriptions  to  the  family  of  Stubbe,  Hynde,  Blake, 
Brougham,  Robinson,  and  the  Darrant ;  the  latter  deseewied 
from  the  I>UTrants  of  Derbyshire.  Scottow  hall  is  the  seat 
of  sir  Thomas  Durrant,  bart.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Scottow,  Fenhall,  Aabries,  Stnbbs,  and  Gnmeys,  or  Bemeys. 

SKEYTON.  Eleven  miles.  AH  Saints.  P.  824.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Scedgetuna. — The  church  has  a  sfoare 
tower,  with  three  bells — the  least  of  which  was  given  na 
1606,  by  Peter  Howys,  of  Yarmouth.  Here  are  inscriptioa» 
to  the  memory  ci  Bulloc,  Spendloue,  and  Robert  King.  The 
latter  was  formerly  servant  to  William,  eari  of  Yarmouth,  and 
was  buried  here  in  May,  1727,  in  the  one  hundred  and  third 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  an  entire  set  of  new  teeth,  about 
ten  years  before  bis  death.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Skeyton, 
and'Whitwell  Hall,  or  Gambons. — Indosure  act,  1814. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Francis,  A.  B.,  the  translator  of  Ho- 
^  Scc.^  was  rector  here  in  1744.    He  died  at  Bath,  1778. 


STRATTON  STRAWLESS.  Seven  miles.  St.  Margaret. 
P.  187.  Or  Stratum,  the  street,  or  way  that  leads  to  the 
Roman  settlement  at  Brampton. — Stratton  Strawless  was 
held  *  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  by  the  family  of  Mar- 
sham,  of  whom  Robert  was,  in  1560,  rector  of  this  parish. 


•  In  ilr  Edwtrd  Clcve'i  ttnM,  the  lord  and  teminU  rvcorercd  tbelr  rigbt  to  all  ike 
treet  belonglDg  to  Ihem,  growing  oa  tiM  wmicft,  t^y  proviBg,  tliiit  they  immemooMy 
had  liberty  to  plant  on  the  wa«l«,  and  to  take  down  and  conrcrt  all  cnch  trcca  to 
their  pleasarc. 
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h  is  to  be  remarked^  that  tl^is  Rol^t  wa3  iiisjtituted  to  th^ 
rectory  when  he  waa  not  in,  orders,  a^d  only  ii^  the  sixteentl^ 
year  of  his  age ;  for  in  tl^  nijieteenth  Institution,  book^  a 
dispensation  is  entered  at  length,  con^rmed  hy  the  qjueen,  un- 
der the  great  seal ;  by  which,  Matthew  Parker^  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dispensed  with  Robert  Mar^h^fi^^  oj^  Sl^atton, 
StrawiesSy  scholar,  (ob  iaudabiUa  efus  studio  quibui  em^iciiur 
te  esse  erudiiun^),  to  hold  ^e  parish,  chur^hi  of  $tratton 
Strapless,  on^  condition  that  he  always  goes,  ia  tl^e  clergy- 
n)an*s  habiti,  stays  at  Cambridge  in  pursuip^  h^  studi^s,^ 
and  takes  priests.'  orders  as  sopu  a§  he  can.  The  churchy 
tourer  is  squace,  and  a  very  large  one,  but  not  cai^ried  tfx 
that  height  as  at  first  designed,  by  a  third  part :  it  was  built 
in  1422,  the  old  steeple  being  decayed :  ^  has  six  belU.  The 
church  contains  a  number  of  monuments  aiid  inscriptions, 
and  some  curious  stained  glass ;  there  were  two  guilds  in  it 
before  the  reformation,  one  was  kept  in  the  church,  to  Ijhe 
honour  of  S^.  Margaret ;  the  othet>  ii^  the  south  aisle  chapel, 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here  were  also  images  of  the  several 
saints,  with  lights  burning  before  them  in  service  time.  The 
principal  upage  was  that  of  St.  Margaret ;  and  always,  as 
such,  stood  in  the  east  chancel  wall,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  so  that  the  officiating  priest  stood  directly  under 
it.  The  nave  is  an  ancient  building,  and  in  an  arch  under 
the  north  wall,  carved  in  Derbyshire  marble,  is  an  effigy, 
cross-legged,  in  mail  armour ;  supposed  by  Weever  to  have 
been  a  Bardolph,  but  by  Blomefield  to  be  sir  Ralph  de 
Stratton,  the  last  of  that  name  who  was  lord  and  patron 
here.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  monuQi^nt,  in  no 
very  good  style,  having  the  arms  of  Marsham,  and  the 
cumbent  ^gaxe  of  Thomas  Marsham,  in  his  shroud,  leaning 
on  a  pillow,  lyiog  op  an  altar-tomh  of  black  n^ble; 
on  the  top  are  two  angels  blowing  trumpets ;  one  holds  a 
chaplet  with  the  crest  and  arms  of  Marsham.  Under  thb 
is  a  charnel-house  window,  with  hu^Kaa  sculls  as  se^n 
through  the  bars,  with  this  motto:  ''Tropha  Mortis.*' 
There  is  also  a  large  monument,  in  black  and  white  marble, 
in  the  Marshams*  diapel,  (an  altar-tomb),  on  which  are  four 
effigies,  facing  the  church :  first  Henry,  in  a  ^own,  kneeling 
on  a  cushion,  with  a  book  before  him,  and  his  liands  erect, 
as  are  those  of  the  second  figure,  Ann  Tfien^ilthorpe  hif 
Mrife ;  the  third  is  Henry  their  son ;  and  the  fouxth  is  Mar- 
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garet,  their  inflEtot  daughter,  in  swaddling  clothes.  He  died 
in  1692.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Codenham 
and  Lemon.  Mr.  Thomas  Bulwer,  of  Biuxton,  who  married 
fl  Marsham,  gave  the  interest  of  100/.  for  the  poor ;  with 
75/.  of  it  land  in  Marsham  was  purchased,  and  the  rest 
remains  in  money.  Stratton  hall  is  the  seai^  of  Robert 
Marsham,  esq. 

Robert  Marsham,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  spent  many  years  of 
his  long  life  at  this  place,  his  seat,  which  he  particularly 
attended  to  in  planting  ;  he  was  also  a  very  considerable  na- 
turalist. He  died  September  4,  1707,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  was  the  author  of  "  Indications  of  Spring,  on  the  growdi 
of  Trees,"  printed  in  the  PkU.  Trau$.  vol.  li.  ;  and  "On 
the  Usefulness  of  washing  and  rubbing  the  Stems  of  Trees.** 
Ibid.  VOL.  Lxvii. 

SWANTON  ABBOT.  Eleven  miles.  St.Midiaeh  P.  424. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Suanetunam. — ^The  church  has 
an  embattled  square  tower,  and  the  font  is  a  Gothic  one  of 
a  sexagon  shape.  Stephen  Multon,  rector  in  ,1477,  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  ;  his  effigy  is  in  brass. 
He  died  in  1477.  Swanton  Abbots  is  the  seat  of  William 
Blake,  esq. — Inclosure  act,  1800. 

THWAYTE.  Fourteen  miles.  All  Saints,  P.  146. — 
The  church  has  a  round  tower.  Here  are  'the  manors  of 
Skeyton  Hall  and  Somerton  Hall. 

TUTTINGTON.  Fourteen  miles.  P.  228.— Was  held 
by  the  families  of  Thirkelby,  Hastings,  Bigot,  Felbrigg, 
Windham,  Tasburgh,  and  Spelman.  In  1214,  there  was  a 
chapel  here  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph  at  Meton-be,  in  this 
parish,  to  which  the  earls'  fair,  held  on  that  day,  belonged. 
The  church,  which  had  a  small  round  tower,  fell  into  great 
decay,  but  in  1740  was  repaired.  Here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Elwins. — Inclosure  act,  1814. 

WICKMERE.     Fourteen  miles.    St. -.    P.  285. 

Was  held  by  the  families  of  Bigot,  de  Wickmere,  and  de 
Erpinghara.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  the  Spelmans,  Gunton,  Greenway,  &c. ;  and  here  are 
the  manors  of  Erpingham,  Calthorpe,  alias  Uphall,  or  Dame 
Kates. 


\ 
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FfMrieen  miks.  Si.  MaigateL  P.  97. 
Tb«  ancieiit  iminily  of  Wal|]Dle»  tiow  teftted  faere^  deHns 
its  naiM  from  Walpoie  BL,  Pettr»  in  this  oomlty,  wiran 
ito  ptogcoitora  mett  seUkd  ewtm  before  tlie  Normaii  oobo 
qiiesi*  Tb€  tltlt  of  ourl  of  Orfonl«  whicli  had  bora  gnMed 
to  the  cdebmfeed  sir  Robert  Walpok^  m  114%  becakne 
extinct  in  1797»  on  tbe  death  of  Hoime^  loid  Orfoid^  a 
nobleman  diatingnishBd  fbr  hu  refined  tante^  poittenMa»  and 
iagennity.  The  title  was  then  revived  in  the  person  of 
Hdrada,  lord  Walpolci  of  Wolterton»  who  was  otfeafttd  earl 
of  Orfont>  in  ld06« 

fFoter^on*  The  neat  oi  the  eaii  of  OHbid  was  purchased 
bv  loid  Waipole  toon  after  his  marriage ;  at  that  time  it 
consisted  of  a  small  mansion^  with  landed  property  of  not 
more  than  600/.  per  annnm»  which  he  afterwium  eonsiderw 
ably  increased  by  parohase.  The  house  being  burnt  down 
during  his  embassy*  he  built  the  present  seat  in  1736^  whieh 
iR  styled  ia  "  Walpole's  Aneodotes»"  one  of  the  best  houses 
of  the  size  ia  England*  It  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
Ripley.  The  date  is  given  in  the  following  inscHptioOy 
placed  over  the  door  of  the  eastern  entftuie^  ;-*^ 

^  Horktbt  WaItK>U 

HeiJSdet 

A.  8.    MDCCXXVtt. 

inchosvtt. 

A.g.    MbCCXU 

peifteltr 

Like  most  of  Ripley's  houses^  Wolt«rton  is  built  iHth  a 
basement  story  and  offices  beneath,  and  eonseadently  ap- 
pears much  less  ooosiderable  in  site  and  extent  ot  aceomm»* 
dation  than  in  fact  it  is»  It  b  nearly  a  square  pile,  three 
sides  of  which  have  views  on  the  park  aiid  pieAstilre  grotittds ; 
and  to  the  fourth*  eastward*  is  appended  alargequadrangietf 
comprising  the  spacious  kitchen  o£l&oes#  towards  the  north } 
a  handsome  domestic  chapel  to  the  souths  audeornmunioating 
by  an  arched  gate-house  tb  the  ettst,  With  the  dtaMes  ttnd 
the  kitchen,  giudens.  The  building  ia  pf  brick*  with  chim- 
neys* cornices*  and  dressings  of  the  doors  and  windows  in 
Portland  stone*  and  is  of  so  solid  and  durable  a  dialraeter* 
that  the  lapse  of  neady  a  century  has  produced  no  apparent 
ill  effect  on  its  condition  or  appeaiaoce.  The  great  b4li  on 
the  north  side  was  approaohed  by  a  l«fty  flight  o^  stone 
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steps,  which,  as  ill  suited  to  the  climate  and  habits  of  Eng- 
land, were  removed  by  the  late  earl,  and  a  commodioos 
entrance,  twenty  feet  square,  made  in  the  basement  story 
beneath.  The  great  staircase,  which  fills  the  centre  of  the 
buildinjr,  and  is  lighted  from  above,  is  in  a  rich  and  massive 
style  of  architecture,  and  extending  down  to  the  basement, 
serves  as  the  approach  from  the  present  entrance  to  the 
principal  apartments.  To  the  left,  on  entering,  are  the 
steward's  offices  and  parlour,  opening  to  the  east  hall ;  to 
the  right,  the  anti-room  and  breakfast  parlour,  used  as  the 
late  earl's  private  apartments.  Towards  the  south,  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  is  the  library,  panelled  in  mahogany, 
thirty-two  feet  by  twenty-four,  containing  a  large  collection 
of  the  ancient  editions,  in  various  departments  of  literature, 
with  much  that  is  valuable  of  a  more  modem  date.  On  the 
east  side  is  the  old  dining-room,  on  the  west  the  old  draw- 
ing-room, each  twenty  -five  feet  by  twenty,  which  have  been, 
till  lately,  the  customary  living-rooms  of  the  family. 

Oil  th€  Prindpul  Fioor.— In  the  centre  of  the  north  front  is  the 
Orest  Hall,  twenty-nine  feet  by  twenty-fonr  feet  six  inches,  and 
twenty  feet  high.  On  the  west  side  are  portraits  of  Horatio,  first 
lord  Walpole,  of  Wolterton— of  his  son,  Horatio,  second  lord  Walpole, 
of  Wolterton.  and  fourth  lord  Walpole,  of  Walpole,  in  whom  the  title 
of  earl  of  Ortord  was  revived  in  1806,  and  of  Horatio,  late  and  sixth 
earl  of  his  fiimily,  his  son  and  heir  in  parliamentary  robes,  by  lioae. 
Opposite,  a  large  Hunting  Subject,  hy  Woottotit  with  portraits  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  with  sir  Charles  Turner  and  general  uhnrcliill,  and 
of  Ills  favourite  hunters  and  hounds.  In  front  of  the  door,  sir  Kobert 
Walpole  in  his  robes,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — General 
Churchill  In  uniform,  and  Mr.  Charles  Churchill,  his  son,  who,  by 
lady  Mary,  his  wife,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  was 
maternal  grandfather  of  Horatio,  present  and  seventh  lord  OHbrd. 
Disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  hall  are  some  beautiful  vases  in 
antique  marbles  and  alabasters,  as  also  objects  of  sculpture,  waaong 
which  is  a  bust,  in  bronaEC,  of  Napoleon  Bonanarte,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mons.  Denon,  and  highly  appreciated  oy  him.  A  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  of  natural  size,  in  statuary,  by  FinelU,  a  work  of  great  beauty 
and  penection ;  also  a  Venus,  the  size  of  life,  by  the  same  artist,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 

On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  private  family  suite  of  the  earl  and 
countess,  containing  some  interesting  cabinet  pictures,  and  a  striking 
portrait,  in  full  length,  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  annour.  On  the  right 
Is  the  principal  Dining-room,  with  a  fine  portrait  over  I  he  fire-place, 
of  Caroline,  queen  of  Georse  II.,  in  her  robes,  b^  Janeeat,  presented 
by  her  majesty  to  Mr.  Walpole,  on  his  completing  Wolterton,  with 
other  presentation  portraits  of  the  family  of  George  II. ;  and  in  full 
length,  in  the  panels,  portraits  of  Charles  I.  in  armour,  and  of  George 
I.,  in  his  coronation  robes,  and  George  II.  in  half  annour.    Portraits 
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also  of  Rachel  lady  Walpole,  grandmother  of  the  present  earl,  daaghter 
of  William,  third  dnke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Harriet,  daughter  of 
general  Churchill,  wife  of  sir  Everard  Fawkner,  with  her  son^  a 
child,  (the  late  Mr.  Fawkner,  father  of  the  present  coantess  of 
OrfordV    A  pair  of  fine  CatuOHtit^oae  a  View  of  St.  Mark's  Ca- 
thedra^  and  the  other  a  General  View  of  the  City  of  Venice.    On  a 
marble  table  of  large  dimensions,  is  a  noble  bast  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  by  Rys6ni€4%,  with  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter  on  his 
robe.    Lord  Orford  has  recently  placed  here  the  celebrated  Land- 
scape, by  Ri/beiUy  well  known  under  the  name  of  **  The  Rainbow," 
late  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Watson  Taylor,  generally  considered  as 
the  chef  d'muire  of  this  great  master,  in  the  department  of  landscape. 
In  advance  of  the  hall,  towards  the  southern  suite  of  apartments,  is 
the  great  staircase,  where,  on  a  pedestal  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  is  a 
Collossal  bust  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  only  existing  copy  of  Cano- 
▼a's  original  portrait-model,  on  which  was  formed  the  ideal  head  of 
the  statue  in  the  Place  Vendome.    Beyond,  is  the  saloon,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  south  front,  35ft.  6in.  by  25ft.  6in.,  and  20ft.  high, 
finished  in  the  rich  and  highly  decorated  style  of  that  period  (1741). 
Between  the  windows,  are  two  fine  tables  of  oriental  alabaster,  of 
large  dimensions,  with  many  beautiful  objects  in  sculpture  and  in 
Dresden  porcelain.     Over  the  massy  marble  chimney-piece,  is  a 
beautiful  Portrait  of  Louis  XV.,  in  his  youth,  in  half  armour,  with 
the  royal  mantle  presented  by  his  miyesty  to  Mr.  Walpole,  when 
ambassador  at  IHim.    There  are  many  pictures  here  of  considerable 
merit,  among  which  is  a  fine  Rsmdnrndif,  the  subject,  a  Jew  Convert— 
Andrea  Sabfntima,    A  Sacred  Legendary  Snbject.    A  CanuUtH  and  a 
Weenix^  both  of  great  excellence.     An  early  picture,  by  Opie,  of 
Children  with  a  Dog.    Cardinal  Fleury,  by  Rigmui,  given  by  himself 
to  Mr.  Walpole.    An  Original  Head  of  Pope,  by  Richardwn,  and  a 
fine  Landscape,  by  Kominck,    A  View  In  Hmiand,  large  sixe. 

In  the  DRAwniio-RooM,  to  the  left  of  the  saloon,  is  a  noble  chim- 
ney-piece, in  verd  auHque,  with  sculpture  and  statuary,  surmounted  by 
a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  in  armour,  by  Jenat,  The  principal  pictures 
in  this  room  are~A  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  D'Ossuna,  by  Veiasquez^ 
late  in  the  possession  of  lord  Radstock.    Lady  Fawkner,  by  Lictmrd* 

An  Assumption,   by •    A  Dutch   Wedding,  vrith  nnmerons 

Figures,  by  an  unknown  master,  of  great  perfection  aiid  beauty  of 
finish.  A  Landscape,  with  Cattle— Cosftgltoiitf.  A  fine  Sea  Piece,  by 
RMff9itud.  Portrait  of  a  Queen  of  Arragon,  by  EmpoU.  An  ex- 
quisitely finished  Picture  of  Flowers,  with  the  Head  of  our  Sayionr 
in  the  centre,  in  Chiaro  Oscuro— J.  Dwid  de  Heem,  A  Cabinet 
Picture  of  Berghemy  in  hisf finest  manner.  A  Christ  hearing  his  Cross, 
the  Virgin  kneeling  by  him,  in  full  sise,  by  JfariOs,  brought  by  the 
present  earl  of  OrlSrd  from  Italy,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  eflective 
productions  of  this  great  master. 

On  the  right  of  the  saloon,  the  state  bed  room,  and  beyond 
it  the  Venetian  dressing  room,  the  former  at  present  used  as 
a  family  dining  room,  both  bung  with  fine  Gobelin  tapestry ; 
over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  former,  is  a  portrait  of  Charles 
II.;  Viscount  Townsbend,  the  brother  in  law  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  in  the  robes  of  the  garter ;  and  of  the  lat- 

•p  <J 
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tf!r«ir  Roliert  Walpole,  in  fftiry  councillor*)}  robes.  Tlie 
bed  cbamber  floor  above,  is  approached  by  the  p;reat  stair- 
case^  and  oontaias  ample  and  oommodionn  wiites  of  bed 
chambcia  and  diesring  rooma,  fiaialied  in  tiM  maa^  and 
licii  style  of  the  period  in  which  this  honsc  was  built. 

The  park  is  of  considera)>le  extent,  and  lately  much  en- 
larged on  the  north  side;  the  timber  both  of  be^h  and  oak^ 
Ciacipaliy  planted  by  the  first  lord  Walpole,  and  alMed  to 
him  in  a  very  interesting  letter  published  in  his  life*  ^ 
Co«e,  from  the  Walpole  papers,  (140  volumes  folio  in  M  S. 
preserved  at  Wolterton,)  are  now  of  noUe  dimensions*  On 
the  north  side  d  the  house,  stands  the  dilapidated  parish 
church,  with  its  tower  round  below  and  octangular  at  top : 
it  forms  a  picturesque  ruin  embedded  in  lofty  holies;  on  tne 
south  side  is  a  bold  terrace  with  a  parapet  surmounted  by 
urns ;  and  a  garden  in  corresponding  oharaoter  is  now  fonntng 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Qilpin :  from  this  the  ground 
slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  bold  and  handsome  expanse 
of  water,  richly  clothed  on  each  side  with  wood  ;  and  com- 
bined as  it  is  in  the  distance  with  the  fine  mass  of  Biiekling 
woods,  forms,  when  viewed  fiom  the  south  side  of  the  house, 
as  rich  and  striking  apiece  of  park  scenery,  as  any  thing  we 
have  in  thb  county.     

EYN6FOAD  HUNDRED* 


So  called  from  some  ford  over  the  river  Eyn,  whieh  was  (as 
is  said)  at  Reepham.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  hun- 
dred of  Holt ;  on  the  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Mitfoid ;  on  the 
S.  £.  and  N.  £,  by  the  hundreds  of  Taverham  and  South  £r- 
pingham ;  and  on  the  W*  by  the  hundred  of  Lannditoh. 
The  river  Wensum  that  rises  at  West  Rudhami  and  psusus 
by  Fakenham,  enters  this  hundred  nearGuist;  runs  8.  to 
Bintry,  Elmham,  and  BUlingford,  where  there  t$  a  bridge 
of  one  arch  (repaired  by  the  county)  over  at,  and  where  the 
river  runs  very  broad  i  thence  in  aft.  £*  direction  it  dtviden 
Belaugh  from  Elsing,  passes  by  Lyng  and  Lenwade  bridge, 
and  enters  the  hunSnini  Taverham  at  Attlebridge,  joining 
the  Yare  about  a  mile  below  Norwich.  The  winding  of  thin 
river  from  Lyng,  where  it  is  broadnst,  is  through  thevil*' 
lages  of  Morton,  Ringland,  and  Costessey,  on  the  one  side  i 
and  Uie  town  of  Attl^mdge,  Taverham,  and  Heilesdon,  on 
the  other.    This  hundred  extends  N.  to  Thumtng,  and  fiom 
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Thuming  to  Ringlanil  S.,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles* 
Bintry  bounds  it  on  the  W.,  and  Sail  on  the  £.,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles.  Near  Lenwade  bridge  a  stream  falls  in 
that  rises  between  CoqNisty  and  Wood  Dallingy  and  passes 
by  Heydon,  Sail,  Reepham,  and  Witchinghun. 

ALDERFORD.  Eight  miles.  St.John  the  Baptist.  P»4d. 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells. 

BAWDESWELL.  Twelve  miles.  AU  Saints.  P.  690. 
Was  held  by  the  families  of  Montchensys,  Valence,  Has- 
tings, Greys,  Somerset,  Cordely  Winwood,  Pitfield,  and 
Lombe.  The  church  lias  a  square  brick  tower,  with  five 
bells ;  it  was  for  many  yeara  in  ruins,  but  repaired  aboul 
1778.  In  the  church  was  a  chapel  of  our  Lady,  and  here 
is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Eglington.  Bawdeswell 
is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lloyd. — Inclosnre  act,  180&. 

BELAUGH  (Biflaugh  or  Belega).  Thirteen  miles.  Vir- 
gin Mary.  P.  93. — ^Was  held  by  the  fiunilies  of  Mordaunt, 
Corbet,  and  Bendish.  The  Church  has  a  nave,  and  a  chancel, 
with  one  bell ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Bendish  and  Corbet.  At  the  cM.  village  called  Beck,  was 
an  ho^ital,  founded  by  William  de  Beck,  for  poor  tra* 
vellers,  who  were  to  be  entertained  one  night ; — there  were 
thirteen  beds  for  this  purpose^  On  the  site  of  this  hospital 
the  Cokes  built  a  good  seat,  as  appears  from  their  arms 
over  the  church  porch* 

BILLINGFORD.    Fourteen  miles.    St.- — .   P.  248. 

The  church,  consisting  of  a  north  and  south  aisle,  has  a 
square  tower,  raised  on  an  octangular  elevation ;  it  has  two 
bells.  This  village  is  in  the  great  road  to  Lynn.  The  river 
from  Pakenham  passes  it,  near  the  sixteen-mile  stone,  over 
which  is  a  bridge,  built  and  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the 
county.  Here  were  the  guilds  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Trinity, 
to  one  of  these  the  church  was  probably  dedicated. 

BINTRY.     Eighteen  miles.    St. .     P.  333.— This 

town  is  totally  omitted  in  Blomefield  and  Parkins'  account  of 
the  hundred  of  Eynsford,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Mmffna 
Britannia,  but  not  forgotten  in  a  history  of  this  county 
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printed  by  Grouse,  for  M.  Booth,  Norwich,  1781.  Its  his- 
tory  b  80  much  oonn<k;ted  with  that  of  Twyfoid,  Foulsham, 
aud  Foxley,  that  little  more  may  be  said.  Here  are  the  ma- 
nors of  Hastings  and  Bintry.  By  an  indenture,  dated  Bfay 
5th,  1606,  (James  I.  6.) « Thomas  HoU  conveyed  it  to  air 
Edward  Coke,  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 

eleas,  in  consideration  of  626/.,  the  manor  of  Hastings  and 
»intres,  with  sundry  lands,  sheep-walks,  and  premises,  and 
this  estate  now  continues  in  the  Holkham  family,  Thomas 
William  Coke,  esq.,  being  lord.  There  is  also  another  ma- 
nor in  this  parish,  now  in  the  possession  of  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  staled  '<  Bintry  on  ike  part  of  Chrufs  coileffe." 
Bintry  is  divided  from  Elmham,  by  the  Wensum,  and  lies 
on  the  road  from  Fakenham  to  Norwich. 
Inclosure  act,  1796. 

BRANDISTON  and  GUTON.  Nine  miles.  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Swithin.  P.  91.— Was  held  by  the  families  of  Fastolf 
and  Paston.  The  church  has  a  round  tower.  In  a  window 
of  the  church  is  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  under  it  is  re- 
presented a  woman  kneeling,  in  a  scarlet  gown  and  a  girdle 
of  gold,  with  this  label :  "  Serve  Dei  Nicbolae  mei  Chrtsto 
memor  esto."  In  another  window  the  history  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  The  church  of  St.  Swithin,  in  Langetot  manor, 
has  a  square  'tower,  with  four  bells.  Here  are  Bintry, 
Hastings,  and  Langetot  manors. 

ELSING.    Thirteen  miles.     St. .     P.  374.— 

Was  held  by  the  families  of  de  Foliot,  de  Hastings,  and 
Brown.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  five  bdls.  In 
the  east  window  of  the  chancel  are  the  portraitures  of  sir 
Hugh  de  Hastings,  and  the  lady  Margaret  his  wife,  who 
built  the  church.  Sir  Hugh  is  represented  on  his  knees,  in 
armour,  with  his  tabard  of  arms  over  it :  his  lady,  also 
kneeling,  has  on  her  gown,  with  her  arms;  each  person 
supporting  with  both  their  hands  a  church,  thus  setting 
forth  themselves  as  the  founders.  Under  these  figures  are 
the  aims  of  Hastings  and  Foliot.  Here  is  also  a  superb 
brass  to  their  memory ;  he  and  his  wife  are  represented 
under  a  Gothic  canopy :  he  died  in  1347. — ^vide  Cwrter^s 
AndmU  Scutptwre,  and  Cotman'M  Braises.  In  the  midst  of 
the  chancel  lies  a  large  marble  gravestone,  whereon  has 
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been  a  rim  of  brass,  witb  an  inscription ,  now  spoiled,  the 
conclusion  of  it  only  remaining,  viz. — **  Cum  Pater  Ave." 
On  this  is  the  portraiture  of  a  knight,  in  complete  armour, 
a  lion  at  his  feet,  with  the  arms  of  Hastings  over  bis  head ; 
two  angels  support  his  helmet.  Under  this  tomb  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  "  In  gwowe  worchipe  yis  churche  hath 
been  wrowt  by  Howe  de  Hastyng,  and  Margaret  hys  wyf.'* 
On  an  altar-tomb,  on  the  north  side,  with  the  arms  of 
Brown,  sabie;  three  lionels,  passant  in  bend;  between  two 
double  cottises,  argent,  impaling 

''  Here  lyeth  dame  Anne,  sir  Anthooy  Browne  hU  wife, 
In  hope  of  ressurrection  onto  life  ; 
Whose  lively  working;  Faith  by  Charity, 
Deserves  an  everlastmir  memory. 
Seventy- two  years  she  lived,  a  blessed  adge, 
And  finished  in  peace  her  pilgrimadge. 

She  died  6th  October,  162S. 

Two  blessed  babes,  her  sonnes,  vrith  her  doe  lye, 
Francis  the  one,  the  other  Antiiony ; 
Where  reste  they  three  till  latter  daye 
Shall  rayse  them  op  to  endless  joye." 

Here  is  also  an  altar-tomb,  deprived  of  its  brasses  and  in- 
scription ;  from  the  incision  in  the  stone,  the  letters  seem 

to  have  been  very  ancient,  '* Enterre  :  Fut :  comfrare  : 

Manour :  Saint  Fravnces bovrle,    gist  :    jci : 

DE  KY :  ALME,  DEV :  EYT :  MERCY."  Probably  in  me- 
mory of  some  Franciscan  friar,  rector  here.  In  this  church 
are  also  inscriptions  to  the  Bemeys,  the  Browns,  and  the 
Hardys.  Elsing  hall  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Eaton  Browne. 
Died  on  the  24th  of  December,  1816,  Mrs.  Mary  Dye,  of 
Elsing,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

FOULSHAM.  Eighteen  miles.  The  Holy  Innocents. 
P.  835. — Was  held  by  the  families  of  Mareschal,  Lovell,  and 
Astley.  The  church,  which  has  a  square  tower,  with  live 
bells,  was  built  by  one  of  the  lords  Morley,  who  held  this 
manor,  about  1489.  It  was  much  damaged,  about  forty 
years  since,*  but  was  afterwards  fully  repaired.      On  the 

•  A  terrible  Are  at  tbit  smtll  town,  happened  in  June  1770,  which  conninied  four- 
teen dweltlng'houies ;  also  the  charch,  cnancel,  and  iteeple,  leaving  only  the  bare 
walla  ttandlng.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  rednced  to  the  greatest  misery ;  manv  bad  not 
time  to  laTe  ttieir  money  or  apparel.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  seTeral  thonsand 
ponnda.  A  collection  was  made  and  a  play  performed  at  Norwich,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ODhappy  sofferers* 
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north  ude  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  .for  air  Thomas 
Hunt;  he  ia  represented  in  armour,  and  his  three  wives 
kneeling  behind  him ;  with  the  following  inscription : — 

''  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  sir  Tboniafl  llant,  knight,  lord 
and  patron  of  this  church,  who  died  January  5tb,  1816,  and  gave 
101.,  /or  ever,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  organs  of  this  chorch  ; 
6Ss.  4d./«r ever,  to  the  poor  of  Hilderston,  in  this  county;  and  aCftL 
per  annum,  /or  ever,  to  the  poor  of  the  worshipful  the  Company  of 
Fishmongers,  dec.  &c.  dec." 

In  the  chancel  windows,  &c.,  are  several  arms,  and  here  is 
a  neat  stone  font  (with  a  wooden  cover)  which  opens  below, 
and  therein  are  painted  the  four  .Evangelists.  In  the  church- 
yard is  an  altar-monument  of  stone,  about  six  feet  long,  and 
about  three  feet  high,  and  round  this  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  Saxon  letters,  which  has  been  engraved  by  order  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries : 

**  RoBfART   Col    Les    Cec.  i.  ly.    His    Vyp." 

Each  letter  has  a  coronet  over  it.  The  words  thus  fancifully 
divided,  record  the  memory  of  Robert  Colles  and  Cicely 
his  wife,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  than  the  former 
was  witness  to  a  deed  of  Ralph  Bateman,  who  lived  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Here  was  the  guild  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Edmund  Ryx  wills  to  be  buried  in  this  church, 
in  1504 ;  gives  to  the  new  guild  of  Jesu,  6s,  Sd,,  and  20L 
to  the  repair  of  the  church ;  and  that  **  the  boke  of  the 
service  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  be  bought  on  my 
coste ;  and,  whatsoever  it  coste,  a  chrismatory  of  silver ;  and 
one  acre  of  land  to  keep  his  obit."  Here  was  also  St.  Ca- 
therine's guild,  the  lights  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Margaret.  Alo  a  famous  miage 
of  St.  Botolph,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  in  1606.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  Swantons,  Walsingham  Priory,  and  Creak 
abbey. — Inclosure  act,  1811. 

Themilthorpe  is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  this  town. 

Richard  de  o'  Folsham,  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Arundel,  archbishop  •  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  native  of  this 
,place,  was  much  in  the  pppe's  court  at  Rome,  and  very  con- 
versant with  John  XXII.,  to  whom  he  wrote  many  epistles, 
twenty-eight  of  which  he  published  in  one  volume,  besides 
divers  others  in  another.    He  flourished  about  1410. 

John  Foulbham,  a  native  also  of  this  place,  was  a  prior 
of  the  Carmelite  monastery  in  Norwich,  and  provincial  of 
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all  Englficnd.  He  was  D.D.  of  Cambridge,  an  excellent 
logician,  well  deserving  the  praise  given  him  by  Pitt.  Bale 
*'  sayth,  that  indeed  he  was  a  doctor,  and  none  of  the 
meanest,  for  by  his  chopping  of  logic  he  could  turn  black 
into  white,  men  into  asses,  and  school  divinity  into  natural 
philosophy/*  He  wrote  many  learned  treatises,  (as  yuu 
may  see  in  Pitts),  He  died  in  the  time  of  the  great  pesti- 
lence, 1348,  by  which  upwards  of  iifty-'seven  thousand 
persons  ^perished. 

FOXLEY.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Thomas.  P.  260.— Was 
held  by  the  families  of  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  de 
Somerset,  and  Cordell.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  three  bells.  Here  was  the  guild  of  St.  Thomas  and 
his  tabernacle. — Inclosure  act,  1814. 

GUIST  (or  &euO*  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  308. 
Here  was  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  church,  called  Geis- 
thorpe  chapel,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  a  hamlet  belonging 
to  Guist.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  and  here  are 
inscriptions  to^themoraory  of  Wiggitt,  Wicks,  tand  Warner, 
&c.,  to  the  former  are  monuments,  particularly  to  Robert, 
in  a  very  poor  style.  Here  is  Caley  or  South  Hall,  Luton- 
fee  Or  Geist  Regis  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1813. 

GUESTWICK.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.171.— 
Is  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Wood  Dalling.  The 
church,  which  was  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Waltham,  by 
Everard  de  Geiste,  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a  north  and 
south  Aidle;  it  has  a  square  tower,  with  one  bell,  there  were 
two  more  which  were  sold  in  1733.  The  north  door  has 
no  porch,  but  a  piscina  is  in  the  wall  on  the' west  side.  The 
'site  of  the  Steeple  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
joining  to  the  chancel,  built  of  Hunstanton  rockstone ;  but 
this  belonged  to  the  old  church,  built  in  a  cathedral  or  con- 
▼entical  manner,  and  was  in  the  middle,  between  the  nave 
and  the  choir,  with  arches  to  pass  through.  In  the  window 
of  the  south  aisle  is  the  portraiture  of  a  physician  adminis* 
tering  physic  to  a  person  sick  in  bcfd,  with  these  words : 
" In  siknes  I pyne. — Trost  in  God  and  here  is  medicine" 
Also  a  person  naked,  with  the  words  *'  For  coUe  1  qudkeJ* 
woman  bringing  apparel  is  made  to  say,  ''  Have  here 
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doikei  and  warm  to  make.'^  The  poitraiture  of  St.  Joho, — 
"  S*cs  Johannes/'  and  these  arms,  ermime:  a  chief  in- 
dented, ^«/ef,  Brome;  and  argent  on  a  hend,  gules;  three 
mullets.  Or.;  impaling  Brome,  (probahly  the  builder  of 
this  aisle) ;  a  gravestone  with  "  Orate  p^aia*  JohiM,  at 
hylle  cujus  d  i  ^^  Sfc.**  In  the  window  of  the  north 
aisle  is  represented  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund  the 
king,  by  the  Danes  shooting  him  &c. ;  and  their  own  king, 
or  leader,  falling  down  dead  before  him.  Also  a  repreaent- 
ation  of  the  circumcision — a  boat  by  the  sea  shore — a  man 
lying  dead  by  the  shore,  a  king  and  several  persons  viewii^^ 
the  body — with  a  woman  in  a  red  habit,  and  underneath, 
"  Hie  jacet  corpus  Jacopi  Sup  CoUem,"  a  benefactor  to,  or 
builder  of  this  aisle.  In  the  north-west  end  of  the  chancel 
is  a  monumental  effigy,  in  a  good  style  of  sculpture,  for 
a  plate  of  which,  see  CotmatCs  Architec,  Antiq,  of  NcrfaUu 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Bulwers.  Upon 
two  sisters-in-law,  who  died  at  this  place  in  1702,  is  the 
followifig : 

''  Uoder  this  stone,  in  easy  domber  lies, 
Two  dusty  bodies  that  at  last  shall  rise." 

Mr.  William  Godwin,  author  of  ''  An  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Political  Justice,  &c."  "  The  Adventures  of  Caleb 
Williams,"  the  "  Life  of  Geofiiry  Chaucer,-'  and  "  Memoirs 
of  Maria  Wollstoncroft  Godwin,''  &c.  ^c.  &c.,  is  a  native 
of  this  place.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr  Godwin,  who  was  a  nii- 
nister  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  here.  His  grandfather, 
Edward  Godwin,  was  a  dissenting  minister,  and  contem- 
poraiy  of  Watts,  Bradberry,  Barker,  and  Neale.  Bir. 
William  Godwin  was  educated  by  a  country  schoolmaster, 
near  Guestwick ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Norwich,  under 
a  private  tutor,  and  from  thence  to  the  dissenters'  school, 
Hoxton,  where  he  was  for  five  years,  under  the  tuition  of 
Drs.  Kippis  and  Rees,  adopting  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
though  his  masters  were  followers  of  Arminius  and  Arrian« 
In-  177B,  he  beg^n  to  ofiiciate,  as  minister,  at  Stowmarket, 
Suffolk,  where  he  continued  until  1782.  At  length  he  laid 
aside  the  clerical  character,  with  a  determination  to  pursoe 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  1797,  he  was  united  to  Miss 
Wollstoncroft,  who  died  the  same  year.  His  second  marriage 
took  place  in  1801.    Some  years  since  Mr.  G.  opened   a 
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bookseller*s  shop,  in  Skinuer-street,  London,  where  he  has 
published  many  very  useful  works,  (vide  Calend,  ofAuthors)^ 
some  of  which  were  written  under  the  signature  of  William 
Baldwin,  esq. 

HACKFORD.    Eleven  miles.     St. P.  643.— 

Was  held  by  the  families  of  de  Vaux,  Manners,  Heyden, 
and  Hunt.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, refused  to  billet  a  party  of  Oliver  CromweFs  troops, 
because,  in  the  route  brought  by  the  commanding  officer,  the 
town  was  called  ''  Reif-ham,**  and  not  HackfonL  At  Hack- 
ford  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  John  Bedingfield  CoUyer.  - 

HEVERINGLAND.  Nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  174. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Heveringalanda. — ^Was'held  by 
the  families  of  de  Gyney,  Halse,  Haydon,  Hyme,  and  Fel- 
lowes.  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  stood  about  a  mile  off  the 
church.  There  was  a  stone  porch  encircled  'by  a  plantation 
by  Mr.  Hyme ;  near  the  south  end  of  the  park,  on  the 
Norwich  road.  Sir  Roger  Bilney  built  the  north  aisle  of  the 
church,  and  was  there  buried  under  a  marble  gravestone, 
ornamented  with  his  effigy  in  brass,  and  about  the  rim  of  it 
this  inscription ; 

**  Sr  Rocer  de  Bylney  gyst  id 
DieQ  de  8  Alme  eit  merci 
Et  prie  qiie]<}ne  le  veyoot 
Ke  en  memoire  le  avont.'' 

Also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Hyrne  and  Butflower. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Heveringland,  Bilney  or  Holveston's 
Mountjoy. 

HINDOLVESTON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  George.  P.  756. 
(Vulgo  Hilderston),  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Hindol- 
seston. — ^The  church  has  a  tower,  with  four  belb.  In  1445, 
John  Swift,  of  this  town,  gave  a  legacy  to  the  building  of 
the  new  tower. — ^Ihclosure  act,  1811. 

KERDISTONE  (or  CardesHm  cum  Reepham).    Eleven 

miles. — St. .    P.  160. — Here  are  the  manors  of 

Burgolions,  Calthorpes,  and  Kerdistone. 

Q 
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LYNG.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Clement  P.  681.— Is  si- 
tuated on  the  Wensum,  that  rises  at  West  Rudham,  and  mas 
by  Fakenham  to  Norwich.  It  is  two  miies  west  of  Lenwade 
bridge,  and  six  east  of  Dereham.  Here  is  a  paper  mill,  the 
warehouses  of  which,  containing  great  quantities  of  paper, 
were  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  1778.  From  this  paper 
mill  the  river  enlarges  itself,  and  in  a  beaatifnl  meandering 
stream  pursues  its  coarse  through  the  meadows- to  Lenwade 
bridge,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Norwich.  This  river 
parts  Lyng  from  Spaifaam,  and  rises  at  West  Rudham,  in 
the  hundred  of  Gallow,  passes  Gate*s-end  and  Bromcsthorpe, 
and  divides  Tatterford  from  Helihaughton ;  then,  in  a  north 
direction,  it  passes  between  Doughton  and  Sherford,  and 
runs  east  to  Fakenham,  which  it  passes,  and  pursues  its 
course  by  Ryburgh,  south  to  Bintry,  filmham,  and  Bil- 
lingford,  sixteen  miles  from  Norwich ;  thence  by  Belaugh,  in 
a  south-east  direction,  through  the  meadows  before  the  neat 
of  Mrs.  lioyd,  to  Lyng,  to  Lenwade  bridge,  and  Attlebridge; 
parts  Taverham  from  Easton  and  Costessy,  and  so  nins 
between  Hellesden  and  Heigham  to  Norwich,  where  it  falb 
into  the  Yare  a  little  below  the  city.  In  the  seventeenth 
of  Edward  III.,  sir  John  de  Norwich  had  licence  to  make 
castles  of  his  manor-houses  at  Lyng,  &c.  Lyng  was  held 
by  the  families  of  Denny,  the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  and  lord 
Anson.  The  church  has  six  bells.  Solomon  Leach,  gave 
10s.  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  yeariy,  on  the  Sunday  after 
All  Saints  day ;  and  12d.  weekly,  in  bread,  Ac,  to  poor 
widows. — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

MORTON,  {alias  Helmingham).  Seven  miles.  St. 
Margaret.  P.  153. — Morton,  now  called  Morton  on  the 
hill,  was  anciently  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Helmingham,  and 
held  by  the  families  of  Southwell  and  Helwys.  The  tower 
of  the  church  is  round.  Here  were,  at  the  survey,  two 
churches;  .one  belonging  to  Hekningliam,  and  the  other, 
most  probably,  to  this  town.  In  the  chapel,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  is  an  altax-tomb,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

**  Here  Iveth  the  body  of  Thomas  Sooth  well,  e«q.,  second  bob  of 
sir  Richard  Southwell,  of  Wood-RiMog,  in  Norfolk,  knight,  deceased, 
whicii  Thomas  Hved  mmiarried,  with  the  good  love  and  reputation  of 
all  men,  until  the  age  of  sixty  years;    and  ao  departed  tfait  Vt^ 
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on  April  Sthy  1000,  being  lord  of  tlie  manor  and  bttUder  of  tbe  capUnl 

mansion-house  thereupon." 

In  an  arch  against  the  north  wall  is  an  ancient  monument, 
having  a  cross  cut  in  wood,  but  without  any  inscription. 
At  Morton  is  the  house  of  Thomas  Trench  Beniey»  esq. 

Inclosure  act,  1822. 

The  Rev.  Robert  le  Grice,  rector  of  this  pluce^  a  very 
elegant  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  was  born  about  the  year 
1730.  He  abounded  in  peculiar  oddities,  and  unhappy  in- 
firmities, as  well  as  in  many  excellencies.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  very  young ;  and  his  fate,  as  to  worldly  mat^ 
ters,  appears  to  have  taken  its  colour  from  his  early  situation 
and  education.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  great  sense,  but 
unhappy  spirits,  superintended  his  youthful  studies.  He 
went  as  a  day  scholar  to  Norwich  free-school,  which  was 
at  that  time  kept  by  a  gentleman  patronized  by  the  then 
Blickling  family,  through  whose  interest  be  had  objtained 
that  school.  In  solitude  and  retirement,  without  a  father 
to  direct  his  steps,  hard  though  irregular  reading  was  the 
whole  occupation  of  young  Le  Grice  by  day ;  and,  at  night, 
he  would  steal  out  and  spend  his  midnight  hours  with  some 
low  associates,  and  in  pursuits  unworthy  of  his  station. 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  early  years. 
But,  even  in  after  life,  when  his  connections  were  very 
few,  so  great  was  his  iirit  and  humour,  and  the  learning 
he  displayed  at  the  social  meetings  of  his  friends,  that, 
however  prudent  in  themselves  they  might  be,  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  separate  themselves  from  him*  He  was 
admitted  at  Caius  college,  1744;  A.  B.,  1748;  and  A.M., 
1752 ;  was  admitted  a  tellow  of  that  society,  1753.  *  After 
having  been  <»dained  deacon  in  that  chapel,  by  bishop 
Grooch,  1752,  he  was  ordained  priest,  by  bishop  Hayter, 
September  23,  1753,  and  instituted  by  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Morton,  in  this  county,  on  the  presentation  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine H^wys,  whose  niece  his  elder  brother,  Charles  Le 
Grice,  esq.,  had  married,  and  by  whom  the  estate  of  Morton, 
which  was  lately  purchased  by  Thomas  Temch  Bemey,  esq., 
came  into  his  fainily.  From  the  time  of  his  induction  to. 
Morton  he  resided  m  Norwich,  and  applied  himself  so  ar- 
dently to  literary  studies  as  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  productions  of  most  authors,  both  in  the  dead  and 
living  languages,  tbe  beauties  of  which  few  could  more 
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ably  cliscriminate,  or  more  vividly  retain.  Horace  was,  how- 
ever, his  most  admired  author,  without  an  edition  of  whose 
works  he  never  walked  out ;  and  his  fondness  for  pedestrian 
exercises  was  so  great,  as,  generally,  to  keep  him  on  his 
feet  ten  hours  a  day,  serving  curacies  by  choice  six  miles 
distant  from  Norwich,  in  order  that  he  might  walk  to  them. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  elegant  detached  paraphrases 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Wymond- 
ham,  at  a  visitation  of  the  clergy,  upon  the  faults  of 
education,  which  was  much  admired ;  but  he  never  could 
be  persuaded,  even  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  publish 
anything.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  this  gentleman  ex- 
hibited an  admirable  specimen  of  a  sincere  religious  feeling. 
After  the  day  had  been  spent  in  his  usual  literary  pursuits, 
he  would  resist  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  join  in 
social  meetings  with  those  whose  conversation  he  most  ad- 
mired, and  after  eating  of  a  cake  only  for  his  dinner,  with 
a  draught  of  cold  water,  would  address  himself  to  his  maker 
in  humble  prayer,  and  so  resign  himself  to  rest ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  would  rise  fresh  and  vigorous  to  his  daily  amuse- 
ment; thus  exhibiting  an  amazing  strength  of  resolution, 
which  could  break  all  the  old  associations  in  his  mind,  and 
enable  him  from  the  rank  bed  of  vice  to  produce  plants 
of  virtue  and  religion.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Norwich, 
April  1,  1790,  in  about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

REEPHAM.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  345.— Sir 
John  de  Vaux*8  lordship  of  Hackford  extended  to  this  town. 
He  obtained  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  I.,  a  charter  for  a  weeklv 
market,  on  Saturday ;  and  a  fair  on  the  eve-day  and  mor- 
row after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  «  The  town, 
which  is  small,  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  a  brook  running 
at  the  lower  end  of  it,  that  comes  from  Brandiston,  is 
called  the  Eyn,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Wensum,  by  Wit- 
chingham.  It  is  in  the  enclosed  country  very  fertile  in 
barley,  and  gave  name  to  a  family ;  of  which  Richer  de 
Refham  was  an  eminent  citizen  of  London,  in  the  thirtieth  of 
Edward  I.,  and  who  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  II.,  had  a  grant, 
or  confirmation,  of  the  manor  of  Stamford  Ryvere,  in  Essex ; 
and,  in  1310,  was  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  town  of 
Reepham  is  remarkable  for  three  churches  being  erected  in 
one  cemetry;  viz.  its  own  church,  Whitwell,  and  Hackford. 
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Two  of  these  are  still  standing,  but  that  gf  Hackford  was  long 
since  burnt.  The  church  of  Reepham  has  a  square  tower, 
and  stands  east  of  Whitwell  church.  In  the  chancel,  &c., 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Robotham,  Storkey,  Ro- 
binson, Hey  ward,  and  Gardiner.  In  the  said  chancel,  before 
the  rails,  is  a  marble  stone,  with  a  brass  for  William  de 
Kerdistone  and  his  lady  (1391) : — the  latter  is  represented 
with  a  reticuluted  head  dress. — ^Vide  Cotman^i  Brassei,  Un- 
der an  arched  monument,  raised  against  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  lies,  on  stone-work  carved  as  a  rock,  a 
knight  Templar,  of  the  Kerdistone  family,  in  armour,  with 
his  hands  and  legs  crossed,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet ;  on  the 
base  of  the  monument  are  the  effigies  of  six  boys  and  four 
girls — ^these  tigures  are  coloured. — ^Vide  Siothard'9  Effigie$* 
On  the  side  of  the  canopy  are  the  arms  of  Kerdiston,  the 
in!>cription  gone.  Here  also  was  a  famous  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  which  pilgrimage  was  made. — See  article 
Crostwick.  This  church  serves  also  for  the  village  of 
Kerdistone,  as  belonging  to  the  same  lordship.  There  was 
formerly  a  chapel  at  this  latter  place,  which  stood  in  a  close 
on  a  hill  called  the  Chapel  close ;  no  part  of  which  is  now 
standing,  the  ruin  having  been  carried  away  at  different 
times  to  build  and  repair  neighbouring  houses.*  Some  low 
hollow  gp'ound  may  be  observed  where  it  is  said  was  a  moat. 
Sec.  Probably  here  was  the  manor-house  and  chapel  of  the 
Kerdistons. 

Robert  Humston,  minister  of  Reyfham,  Norfolkshire, 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Sermon  preached  at  Reyfham,  Norf. 
22nd  September,  15B8,  and  eftsoons,  at  request,  published, 
&c.     Text,  Heb.  3,  v.  iii.'*     London,  1580-1591,  8vo. 

Richard  Westall,  R.  A.,  painter  in  oil  and  water  co- 
lours, was  bom  in  this  town,  in  which  he  was  placed  for 
some  time  with  an  attorney.  He  afterwards  went  to  London, 
and  took  lessons  of  drawing,  from  one  Simpson,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engpraver  of  plate,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced portrait  and  historical  painter.  Besides  his  larger 
productions,  Mr.  Westall  has  contributed,  with  other  British 
artists,  to  spread  the  celebrity  of  the  English  name  on  the 
continent,  as  designers  of  book  plates,  thousands  of  which 
are  sent  abroad  and  eagerly  bought  up  by  foreigners,  from 

*  Tblrty-one  Celts  were  dog  ap  here  in  a  deep  cUy,  1747. 

Sec  ArchmL  p.  114,  vol.  ▼!. 
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wlioiii  at  one  lime  we  were  obliged  to  apply  for  prodactioiis 
in  thifl  department  of  art.  He  is  tlie  auUior  of  '*  A  Day  n 
Spring,**  with  other  poems ;  and  the  brother  of  Wiluam 
Wbstall,  landscape  painter. — See  CtdemL  af  Awtken. 

RINGLAND.    Six  miles.    St.  .    P.  286.- 

The  eharch  has  three  aisles  and  a  chancel,  with  a  sqsare 
tower,  and  ^^  bells.  In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aide, 
several  persons  are  represented  kneeling  before  a  crucifix ; 
tod  with  labels,  *«  STca  TrimiiM  wuu  DtU9  mutnre  ffoMt." 
Underneath,  **  Oraie  profrtOrib  ei  ioroHib  gi^  8'ee  IVm- 
tatis  qmijierifeeenmi  i§iamfemetirmm/*  In  tliis  chnrch  was 
also  the  gnilds  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  and  meatioii  wai 
made  in  1467,  of  a  cloth  to  cover  the  image  of  the  Hoi; 
Spirit  in  this  church.  John  Atmere,  of  Riagland,  in  1606, 
wills  "  that  the  heir,  or  purchaser  of  his  h^ul  place,  shall 
fynde  a  light  of  wax  brennyng  before  the%igh  rode,  as  other 
lights  are  kept  in  the  said  charch,  perpetual."  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Le  Neves,  among  which 
is  one  to  Peter  Le  Neve,  norroy,  king  at  arms.-^Vide  article 
Witchingham.  In  a  house  called  Blackbem*s  house,  was 
the  coat  armour  of  John  Salisbury,  D.  D.,  ^/ei,  a  lioi 
rampant,  between  three  crescents,  impaling,  argent,  a  foai 
between  three  mullets,  sable,  Barrett ;  he  was  dean  of 
Norwich,  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  last  prior  of 
Horsham,  and  was  married.  Here  is  Brockdish  sraaor* 
Died,  in  June,  1707,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  yean,  Mfb. 
A.  Ames,  of  Ringland. 

SALL  (or  Saul).  Eighteen  miles.  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  P.  245.  Lies  about  two  miles  to  the  right  of  Reepham. 
—The  Negouns  were  lords  of  this  manor,  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Briggs,  Fountains,  and 
Hases,  Ac.  The  chnrch  is  a  stately  pile,  built  chiefly  of 
freestone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral ;  erected  at  the 
expence  of  some  loi-d  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  probaMv 
de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  arms,  quartered  with 
those  of  Wingfield,  are  in  the  east  window  of  the  chapel. 
In  the  pavement,  on  a  flat  stone,  is  this  inscription,  **  Orates 
p  d  i  a  Simonis  Boleyn,  Capellani,  qui  obt.  3  die  mentis 
Angi,  1482.  Hie  jacei  Gatfred  Bofegn,  qui  obi.  ^  die 
metm$  Mart^,  1440,  ei  AUcie  Uxor  ejus  ei  puer  or  suornm 
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quorum  ul  ab,**  ifc.  On  the  sqirare  tower  of  this  church,  at 
the  west  end,  are  carved  the  arms  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
of  the  crucifixion,  &c. ;  of  Brews,  and  Mauteby,  &c. — ^the 
two  latter  were  benefactors  to  this  work.  This  tower  is  so 
lofty,  as  to  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day  with  a  good  telescope, 
from  Boston  church,  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Howman,  Ryghtwys,  £arle,  Boleyn,  and 
a  brass,  with  the  skeleton  figure  of  John  Brigge,  1454. — 
See  Cotman*8  Brasses,  Here  are  the  manors  of  Nugouns, 
Hows,  Walsingham  Priory,  Sal  Rick  Hall,  and  More  Hall. 
Stintan  was  a  village  or  township,  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
queror, although  now  a  lordship  and  farm  in  Sail,  of  which 
sir  John  de  Brews,  Townshend,  Brown,  and  Earl  were  lords ; 
from  whom  it  came  to  the  Bulwers.  Here  is  Sail  house,  the 
seat  of  sir  Richard  Paul  Joddrel,  bart. 

John  Rightwise  (or  Ritwyse),  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian, was  born  here,  and  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence 
he  went  to  King^s  college,  in  160B*  He  was  first  usher,  and 
afterwards  second  master  to  Lilly,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, and  whom  he  succeeded  as  head  master  of  St.  Paul's 
school.  He  died  in  1532.  Rightwise  performed  in  the  play 
(of  which  he  was  the  author)  of  **  Dido,"  before  cardinal 
Wolsey ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  "  An  Improvement  of 
Lilly*s  Grammar."  Antwerp,  1533.  See  Cbahn^sBiog^Did. 

SPARHAM.  Twelve  miles.  Virgin  Mary.  P.  330.— 
Granted  at  the  conquest  to  Godrie  the  kmg's  steward. 
The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  vnth  five  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  and  Alys  Gyggs,  with  their  emgies  in  brass. 
Sparham  has  a  handsome  parsonage-house,  near  the  church, 
wnich  stands  well,  and  looks  upon  the  great  road  from 
Lynn  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  from  the  former  place  it  is 
distant  twenty-nine  miles.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Stewkey, 
or  Stifkey  Hall,  Sparham  Hall,  and  Mautebys  Hall, 

Act  for  inclosing  lands  here,  1806. 

SWANNINGTON.  Eight  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  366. 
Was  held  by  the  families  of  the  Giffords,  the  Clares^  aad 
the  Gawdys. 

THURNING.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  112.— 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells,  but  the 
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Uj^^  i,.^^^^»ter»  East-Indiaman,  to  which  circumstance 

jM0^i/*^^ted  for  his  Christian  name.     He  was  educated 

•^tfj  ^s^er  school,  from  which  he  went  to  New  college,  ( 

J^^^tov-^**^  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet  and 

^^rjjj  ^*^^*    For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  other  f 

^Ou-.^?^  **>an  the  small  college  living,  at  Weston,  and 

^ia  ^  |T®  ^^  Poplar,  Middlesex,  where  he  resided ;  to  th 

^^^^^^iJ^^e  afterwards  added  Romford,  in  Essex.     He  i 

.^^?    ^  ^^\^'^y  diploma,  and  presented  by  archbishop  Seel 

^^^  #»^^f  •  **  P'®*>«n<l  in  Salisbury  cathedral;  and  died  in  17 

Vj^  )^      /^"^'^sAed  "  De  Syriacarum  novi  foederis  versionum  ind 

v^^**^     ^^^*    dissertatio,'*   occasioned  by  a  Syriac  versi 

\    «lc/i  V¥ith  two  others  were  sent  to  him  nearly  thirty  ye 

^efbne,    by  one  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  from  Amida,  in  JM 

j9??famia.       He  was  also  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Bisl 

^icfiejr,  ''  and  '«  A  Review  of  Phillips'  Life  of  Cardinal  Po] 

H^-ote  some  sermons,  &c. — See  Chalmer's  Biog.  Dici 

^,.^ttJTW^EI.L.      Eleven  miles.      St.  Michael.     P.  4 

^^fi?  C3-am i>ons  manor.     In  the  twelfth  of  king  John  a  ] 

^hirk  ^■^*'    *>etween  Philip  de  Gyney,  of  a  miU  in  Whitw 

y^h^rJ^^^^    cie  Oyney,  mother  of  William,  held  in  dov 

Of  ^!*7  '*   ^^as  granted  to  William  and  Maud,  and  the  h 

5V^w '"'»«M  ;  _  ^vho  granted  license  to  Philip  and  hb  brot 

t^*  tfil.^^-*^**"'^  *  ™'l^  >"*  Hackford,  with  a  watercourse 

Jr^itv^U^^    ^^^  l«^n<^s  of  the  said  William  in  Hackford  i 

t0^^  bv      \r^^    tlie  breadth  of  six  feet,  and  five  feet  de 

iT  iia-^*  ^»^^^*  without  date,  William  de  Gyney  confin 

Hi  ^tVe"*^     ^1^*"    -Roger  the  grant  which  the  lady  his  mol 

fcf»i '^fcs  '*-^^*'""^     of  an  acre  of  land,  with  a  messuage,  ! 

cfc  ^  Of  t'f^^^^     ^toct  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Whitwell,  t< 

ai»J[*r^'h  has    ^*^*^    ^®^y>  during  her  life,  and  after  of  him.    ' 

^'ici^^^^rir>ei  ^^     ^0"^wrer,  with  five  bells,  and  a  clock;  and  I 

*ha*^^ons^-v^*^^   *^  *^^  memory  of  the  Messengers,  Wig 

ch^    Of  It^^V-^"!-^     1*he  church  stands  in  the  same  cemetr 

^h^^^  ^it^ij^       ^'^^     ^"  *^^  south  side  of  the  church' 

Ho^^'^Urcii     -^j^^  _^«^  arms  of  Vaux  on  the  stone-work,  an< 

^'e^j  ?•    B^m^,^^     ^^^^^ows  are  the  said  arms,  with  those  of 

lu^'Jce  o:*^       ^^S    ^^^  manor  of  Ross.    Whitwell  hall  is 

^^^|>^^^^^^  ^=^-   ^^^«'-  I^mon. 

^  t^^^j^^tor   ^=^:^^^"^'  MoNSEY,  M.  D.,  of  eccentric  memory 
''^e  v-1  :k  ^  ^.^  ^^hitwell,  in  1781.     He  was  bom  in  16»a 

(query  Whitwell)  in  this  county,  of  wi 
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his  fitther  web  rector,  but  at  the  re¥olotion»  by  deeliniag 
the  oaths  he  forfeited  his  preferment.  He  was  of  St.  Mary's 
hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  five  years,  and  then  studied 
physic  some  time  under  sir  Benjamin  Wrench,  of  Norwich; 
Ironi  which  latter  place  he  went  and  settled  as  a  physiciaa 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  physician  of  Chelsea  hospital.  Dr.  Monsey  was  inti- 
mate with  sir  Robert  Walpole,  Garrick,  Hogarth,  and  the 
wits  of  his  time ;  and  his  jokes  are  to  be  met  with  in  eveiy 
jest-book.  By  way  of  ridiculing  family  pride  he  used  to 
relate  that  the  first  of  his  ancestors,  of  any  note,  was  a  ba- 
ker and  dealer  in  hops,  a  trade  which  enabled  him,  with 
some  difiieulty,  to  support  a  large  fiunily.  To  supply  an 
urgent  demand  he  robbed  his  feather-beds  of  their  contents, 
and  supplied  the  deficiency  with  unsaleable  hops;  a  lew 
years  afterwards,  a  severe  blight  nniversally  prevailing,  hops 
became  very  scarce,  and  excessively  dear ;  the  remainder  of 
the  joke  is  obvious — the  hops  of  course  were  sold  :  and  this 
circumstance,  he  used  to  say,  raised  his  family  from  obscurity. 

WrrCHlNGHAM  (MAGNA  and  parva).  Ten  miles. 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Faith.  P.  566.— The  church  <^  Great 
Witchingham  was  anciently  a  rectory  granted  to  the  priory 
of  Longneville,  in  Normandy,  by  Walter  Gifford,  eari  of 
Bucks.  This  edifice  has  a  square  tower,  with  two  bells  ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  de  Wychinghams. 
Sir  William  de  Wychingham  was  lord  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward UI.,  Serjeant  and  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in 
1368,  by  his  will  he  was  bnried  in  the  south  aisle  of  Great 
Witchingham  church,  which  he  had  huia.  Here  also  lie  the 
Le  Neves,  and  in  the  chancel  is  the  following  inscription: 

**  Here  lyeth  Oliver  Le  Neve,  esq.,  a  foithful  subject  of  the  king ; 
an  obedient  son  of  the  church ;  a  stout  patron  of  jnstiee ;  and  a  tnie 
lover  of  his  country :  no  friend  to  popery  or  presbytery,  but  a  aeftlons 
assertor  of  tlie  chorch  of  England,  as  the  nearest  to  primitive  Christ' 
ianity,  and  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  English  interest,  liberty,  and 
property.  He  was,  for  his  intellectnals,  or  a  most  sound,  solid,  deep, 
ancl  piercing  judgment ;  for  his  monds,  of  a  most  pmdent,  sober,  grave, 
just,  generoas,  and  every  way  obligiag  vertaous  conversation,  bat 
wherein  he  eminently  excelled,  and  was  therein  constant  to  his  death, 
which  was  January  21,  1678,  and  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  May  his  posterity  immortalize  his  name  by  the  imitation  of  his 
vertues.  Vir  bonus  est  hie  qui  at  leges  patriae,  sic  sacnmi  religioBcm 
firmitir  ezcolait."* 

•  One  inscripUon  to  die  Le  NeTe'i,  itates  Uiat  they  were  married  flfty-(hree  y«an. 
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Here  are  also  indcriptioDs  to  the  memory  of  Gardiner^  I^lay- 
ter,  Bird,  Foster,  and  the  following,  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  wife  of  general  Fitzroy,  was  written  by  the  poet  Jer- 
ningham  :— 

'  To  the  memory  of 

Cathbrimb  Haughton,  wife  of 
Lieatenuit^Colonel  the  Honorable  Wiluam  Fitirot, 

yonngest  brother  of 

George  Ferdinand  Lord  Soofhampton, 

and  oidy  sister  to 

Sir  Simon  Haughton  Clarke,  Bart. 

She  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1808: 

And  was  buried  in  the  family  vaolt 

at  Eastern,  m  Snffolk. 

Were  nature  to  record  the  monmfol  tale. 
Might  she  not  thus  her  recent  loss  bewail : — 

<<  Thy  pleasing  form  I  rais'd  from  beauty's  mould, 
While  thy  fond  parent  saw  thy  charms  unfi>ld. 
As  on  some  flow  Vet  of  attractive  hue. 
Descends  at  eve  the  pure  celestial  dew ; 
So  virtae  on  thy  i^eRtie  spirit  stole. 
And  on  thy  spotless  bosom  breath'd  her  souL 
From  the  chaste  shrine  in  Hymen's  hallowed  dome, 
Thou  bronght'st  connubial  love  and  frienddiip  home, 
And  when  an  offspring  claim'd  a  mother's  part. 
How  glow'd  aifection  in  thy  feeling  heart* 
Yet  ia  the  bloom  of  every  gift  attir'd. 
Crowned  with  wbate'er  Uie  expansive  wish  required ; 
While  the  young  hours  still  smiKng  as  they  past, 
O'er  thy  gay  mdrn  a  varying  splendour  cast, 
O'er  ttis  bright  scene  with  mil  resolve  fanprest, 
Death>  death  advanced-— let  sorrow  speak  the  rest " 

On  a  screen,  in  a  poor  style,  and  of  a  more  modem  date 
than  the  church,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  chaBcel»  is  the 
following  quaint  inscription : 

"CHRIST  BATES  THE  PA8CALL  LAMBB,  A  8I0NB  TO  BEE 
OF  THE  NEW  COVEN  ANTS  MOST  SACRED  TIB; 
HIS  FLESH  HE  GIVES  VS  T'BATE  AND  BLOVD  TO  DRINKB, 
AND  VniEN  WE  DO  IT,  BIDS  VS  ON  HIM  THINKE.** 

In  this  church  is  an  altar-piece,  the  sulgect  of  which  is 
the  Ixwd's  supper,  painted  in  UaA  and  white,  and  in  a  good 
style.  Also  a  ghivestone  in  the  side  aisle  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Alleyn,  of  Witchinffham,  (Magna),  gent. ;  who 
died  February  3rd,  1650,  and  his  two  wives ;  with  the  arms 
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of  Alleyn;  p  bend  sinister  frappe  orgeni.tMd  sable,  six 
marUetts  cottDterchanged,  and  this  distich: 

**  Death  here  advantage  hath  of  life  I  spye — 
Ooe  basband  with  two  wives  at  once  may  lye." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  a  chapel  belonging  to 
Strete  hall.  In  the  windows  of  the  chnrch  were  the  aims 
of  the  earls  of  Clare,  Mortimer,  &c. ;  and  here  is  an  ancient 
stone  font.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church,  on  the  outside, 
is  a  mural  tomb  with  a  bust,  and  an  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mary,  the  wife  of  James  Peterson,  who  died  in 
1748 ;  also,  another  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  who 
'  died  in  1772.  In  1566,  an  inventory  was  made  of  such 
goods  and  implements  as  belonged  to  this  church,  when 
there  were  found  "  a  pix  and  six  pix  cloths ;  two  pair  of 
chalyse,  one  parcel  gylte ;  a  pix  of  silver,  to  here  in  the 
host,  gylte ;  an  altar-cloth  of  lynning  upon  the  altar,  asd 
an  herse  cloth  of  dornyse  for  the  altar ;  a  cope  of  red  satten, 
and  a  vestment  of  the  same ;  three  abbes ;  two  old  vest- 
ments ;  two  corporas  casys,  with  one  cloth ;  a  sacryn  bell ; 
two  surplesses,  and  two  rochetts ;  a  pair  of  censors,  and  a 
holy  water  stopp ;  a  chrysmatory  ;  a  messe  book  ;  a  manuel ; 
an  antiphoner;  a  baud  cloth  with  a  pendon;  an  old  blew 
herse  cloth ;  and  a  blew  vestment  of  right  satten."  We  also 
find  there  were  "  six  copes,  the  best  of  red  velvet  and  the 
image  of  our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  cope ;  the 
next  of  —  silver,  wrought  with  gold ;  another  of 
white  branched  damask  ;  one  of  black  velvet,  &c. :  a  crymsy 
deacon  and  subdeacon  velvet ;  a  St.  Nicholas  cope ;  a  vest- 
ment of  crymsy  velvet,  with  images  of  gold  ;  a  red  velvet 
one,  a  black  velvet  one,  &c. ;  a  cloth  of  white  lynen  for  the 
font ;  two  hand  bells ;  a  silver  censor,  &c, ;  for  every  altar 
two  latyn  candlesticks,  and  for  the  high  altar  four ;  a  stayned 
cloth  before  the  altar,  paynted  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady ;  also  paynted  cloths  to  hang  before  other  saints ;  a 
lynen  cloth  before  the  rood  loft,  and  one  to  cover  the  rood  ; 
tne  veil  cloth;  the  sepulchre  timber;  twenty-four  candlesticks 
of  latyn,  for  the  rood  loft,  &c."  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Longueville,  Wychinghams,  Middletons  Halls,  Bretons  and 
Cley,  and  Strete  Hall.  Here  is  Witchingham  Street  hall, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Tompson,  esq. — Inclosure  act,  1809. 

Lenwade,  the  way  to  Len  or  Lynn,  seems  to  have  been  a 
hamlet  of  Witchingham.    Lenwaden  bridge  in  this  town,  was 
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found  at  a  general  sessions  held  at  Norwich,  January  10th, 
1653,  to  be  a  county  bridge,  to  be  repaired  by  the  county. 
The  following  specimen  of  rustic  poetry,  was  composed 
long  before  the  march  of  intellect  was  thought  of: — 

**  The  lamentation  of  great  aud 

little  Wichingham  for  the  lost  of 

llieir  teacher  he  his.  a  tU  and 

la^  blead  and  a  modret  preas 

her  if  this  heare  Chance  to  tke 

a  ride  to  Repham  or  to  casen  the 

little  Cheldren  crys  alond  tak 

ere  hare  corns  the  iiting  person 

a  pleas  in  nelsons  fleet  i  think 

hed  sate  all  in  the  seat  of  war 

A  bosons  mate  with  his  rottan  he 

jump  about  to  keep  the  mean  in  or 
<  if  in  this  Law  he  do  persist  and  nott 

the  same  Refrein  he  will  for 

eTer  m  the  dav  that  ere  he 

see  Tom  pain.  * 

Thomas  Jeans,  D.  D.,  rector  of  this  parish,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  sermon  "  On  Church  Discipline."  Lond.  1791. 

In  Little  Witchingham  churcn,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Faith,  is  a  crucifix,  on  the  south  side  of  the  aisle. 

Henry  Wichingham,  D.  D.,  of  Oxford,  a  feunous  scho- 
lar, died  in  1447. — See  Bale  and  Pitts. 

John  Breton  alias  Britton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was 
born  at  Witchingham.  He  was  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  laws, 
by  whose  skill  and  learning  many  controversies  and  debates 
were  reconciled,  both  in  church  and  state ;  was  also  very 
learned  in  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  wrote  a  large 
volume  of  '*  De  Juribns  Anglicanis,*'  the  honour  whereof 
was  in  the  king's  name,  and  is  a  valuable  book  to  this  day. 
He  died  May  12th,  1275.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

John  Norris,  esq.,  founder  of  the  Norrissian  professor- 
ship of  Cambridge,  settled  here.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
John  Norris,  esq.,  of  an  established  family,  possessing  large 
property  in  this  county.f    His  father  died  at  a  very  early 

*  Thb  elefKBt  pUUpIc,  rappoted  to  have  beeo  written  by  the  Villq^  InitelMr,  was 
fooBd  paiotcd  on  a  lamp>poat,  aboaC  twenty  yean  iIdco. 

t  Jonn  Norrii,  caq.  of  Wltton,  bought  privily  th«  rereraloa  of  this  estate,  with  eight 
tiTcs  npoD  tC,  for  501,,  of  John  Keve,  a  blachsmith,  of  London.  Oliver  La  Keve 
having  no  sons^  and  U  being  entailed.  It  eame  to  Us  brother,  Peter  La  Neve,  esq. 
norroy,  who  died  withont  Isine,  so  that  at  Itaph  the  heirs  of  Norris  poesesscd  it.  In 
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period  of  life,  leaviBg  by  his  wife  (a  Suilblk  lady,  of  tke 
name  of  Carthew)  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  a  daughter. 
Mr.  Norris  was  educated  at  Eton  school  for  some  years,  and 
afterwafds  fellow  conimoner  of  Cambridge,  (it  is  believed  of 
Trinity),  where  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning, 
abilities,  and  great  integrity.  When  he  left  Cambridge,  he 
settled  at  Great  WiCchinghani,  at  which  place  he  built  a 
mansion-house.  In  1758,  he  married  Elisabeth  Playters,  a 
granddaughter  of  sir  John  Playters,  of  Satterly  hall,  Suffolk, 
bart.,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  died  in  his  infancy. 
Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  as  well  as  amiable 
woman,  died  in  1709,  in  her  twenty-eighth  j^ear,  after 
having  in  vain  sought  to  recover  her  health,  in  Lisbon.  She 
returned  to  England,  apparently  recovered,  and  her  loss  so 
afflicted  Mr.  Norris  that  for  a  time  he  was  inconsolable ; 
about  four  months  after  he  wrote  a  most  elegant  and  pa- 
thetic memorial,  expressive  of  his  grief,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  particular  friends :  he  originally  intended  it  for 
the  press.  He  never  afterwards  visited  Witchingham,  where 
he  had  generally  resided,  and  the  house  was  chiefly  palled 
down.  The  part  now  standing  is  still  called  Witehingham 
old  hall,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Le  Neve  Fost^ 
esq.  To  divert  his  mind  he  began  to  build  at  Witton,  in 
this  county ;  but  his  melancholy  subsiding,  and  having  no 
family,  a  circumstance  never  regretted  by  him,  he,  in 
May,  1773,  married  Chariotte,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
honourable  and  Rev.  Edmund  Townshend,  dean  of  Norwich, 
by  whom  he  had  Charlotte  Laura,  bom  1776.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  house,  park,  &c.,  upon  a  grand  scale, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever,  January  1777, 
in  his  forty-second  year,  at  his  house  in  Upper  Brook- 
street,  London.     His  widow  married,  in  1779,  to  Thomas 

Fauquier,  esq.,  of  London ;  and  his  sister  married 

Aiifrere,  esq.  of  Hoveton  hall,  near  Norwich.  Mr.  Norris 
was  of  a  peculiar  serious  turn  of  mind,  and   of  so  appa- 

right  of  the  Mid  revenioo  thni  purchased.  Thb  e«tJite  wm  long  contested  bv  Mn. 
IsnbcUn  le  H«ve,  agaiott  the  elaim  of  Norrb,  but  a  decree  waa  made,  by  lord  rhaa 
eellor  Ilardwicke,  againat  her  In  favoor  of  Norrb.    She  appealed  Arom  his  decree 


tbdla  le  H«ve,  against  the  claiin  of  Norrb,  but  a  decree  was  made,  by 
lor  Ilardwicke,  against  her  in  favoor  of  Norrb.    She  appealed  Arom 
to  the  boose  of  lords,  bvt  the  lords  confirmed  the  decree  as  to  the  Aneehold.    1^ 
copvliolds«nd  leasehold  impropriation  of  New  college,  descended  to  the  heirs  at  law 
of  Peter  Le  Neve,  and  at  length  to  Peter  Le  Neve,  who  died  in  Norwieh,  abont  akn 

Sir  17SS.  lie  was  doaf  and  damb ;  his  death  was  oeeasioned  by  an  alarm  of  riots, 
e  eouyhoM  of  the  estate  of  Great  Witchingham  was  sold  by  the  belrs  of  the  laat 
Peter  L«  Xm  Foster, to  the  heiress  of  the  Morris  IhmUy.  The  impropriate  rrctory 
Is  now  in  tho  possession  of  Peter  Le  Neva  Foster,  esq. 
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rently  reserved  and  gloomy  a  dispositioa^  that  he  seldom 
coDciliated  the  affections^  except  of  those  who  intimately 
knew  him  and  were  well  acquainted  with  his  worth.  He 
left  an  estate  of  190/.  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tahlishing  a  professorship  at  Cambridge»  with  a  s^ary  of 
120/.  per  annum,  to  the  professor,  besides  other  advantages 
for  lectures  on  religious  subjects,  and  particularly  upon 
Revelations.  Upon  his  death  this  with  other  trusts  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  was  called  the  Norri$$ian  Pro- 
feuonhip.  His  estate,  which  was  near  4000/.  per  annum, 
subject  to  a  jointure,  and  some  small  encumbrances,  de- 
scended to  his  daughter,  the  lady  of  colonel  Wodehouse.--* 
Vide  Europ.  Mag.  May  17B4. 

Petbr  lb  Neyb,  esq.,  brother  of  Oliver,  who  also  in- 
herited a  considerable  estate  at  Witchingham,  and  other 
towns  in  this  county,  a  great  collector  and  antiquary,  was 
bom  January  2l8t,  1661,  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's 
school :  made  rouge  croix  pursuivant,  17tfa  January,  1689 ; 
Richmond  herald,  April  5th,  1704;  and  norroy,  king  at  arms, 
the  25th  May  following.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Antiquai^  Society  on  its  revival  in  the  beginning  of  1687, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1724.  He  was  sent  with  the  en- 
signs of  the  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  by  George  I.,  to  his 
brother,  prince  Ernest,  bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  in  Germany ; 
and  dying  December,  1724,  aged  sixty-eight,  was  buried 
in  Ringland  church. — Vide  that  article.  His  collections 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Suffolk,  on  the  latter 
gentleman's  marriage  with  the  relict  of  Peter  Le  Neve.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Martin  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Worth,  a  chemist  at  Diss,  for  6d0/.  with  the  intention  of 
arranging  and  selling  them  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
were  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Fenn. 

WOOD  DALLING.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  527.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Dallinga,  lying  in  a 
dale  or  valley,  is  directly  north  of  Reepham,  and  nearly 
three  miles  distant.  This  was  long  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  the  de  Dallings,  one  of  whose  descendants  built  Dalling 
hall,  about  1582,  and  gave  it,  with  part  of  his  demesne 
lands,  to  Robert  his  second  son ;  but  the  manor  and  lord- 
ship of  Wood  Dalling,  alias  Dalling  Hall,  alias  Monceaux 
Halwood  Noijons,  with  the  house  and  estate  at  Churchgate, 
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went  to  William  his  eldest  son,  who,  in  1632,  with  his  son 
Richard,  conveyed  it  with  his  estates  in  Thuraing  and  Ker^ 
deston,  to  sir  John  Hobart,  knt.  and  hart.  In  the  church 
are  inscriptions  and  brasses  to  the  memory  of  the  Bulwers, 
who,  as  far  back  as  1423,  held  this  manor.  Also  a  monu- 
mental eiiigy,  in  a  good  style  of  art,  of  a  priest,  in  the 
north-west  aisle,  (see  Cotman'$  Architeci.  Antiq,  ofNarfoikJ, 
and  a  mural  monument,  with  the  arms,  &c.,  in  the  common 
style  of  such  monuments,  of  the  period  of  George  I.,  to  the 
memory  of  William  Bulwer.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Crab- 
gate,  Lancaster,  and  Dallings,  alias  Bulwers  Pedigree. — 
Inclosure  act,  1819. 

WOOD  NORTON  (or  Wood  Horton).  Twenty  miles. 
All  Saints.  P.  313. — Is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east 
of  Geystwick.  Part  of  this  town  belonged  to  the  bishops 
of  the  East  Angles,  and  to  the  see  when  it  was  at  North 
Elmham.  There  were  two  churches  standing  in  this  town 
in  the  fifth  of  Henry  V. ;  the  present  church  has  no  steeple, 
but  there  is  a  frame  for  bells  in  the  churchyard.  Here  is 
the  manor  of  Norton  Hall. — Inclosure  act,  1811.  At  Wood 
Norton  is  the  seat  of  W.  T.  Harwood,  esq.  It  appears  from 
Domesday-book,  that  even  religious  houses,  of  the  g^reatest 
distinction,  were  not  free  from  the  depredations  and  plunder 
of  the  Norman  invaders,  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  of 
Bury,  was  deprived  of  their  lordship  here,  by  Rainold,  son 
of  Ivo.     Here  is  Norton  Jiall. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Skinner,  M.  A.  F.  A.  S.,  rector  of 
Wood  Nortoii,  with  Swanton  Novers,  in  this  county,  and 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Onslow,  was  of  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  May  11,  1792.  He 
published  "  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  at  Walsingham,"  8vo.»  1804. 
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Libs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  county,  being  in  extent 
N.  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Scratsby  with  Homesley,  and 
along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  or  Gariensis, 
twelve  miles;  and  nearly  seven  in  breadth  from  Caister  light- 
houses on  the  £.  to  the  Bure,  at  Stokesby,  on  the  W«  It 
had  formerly  fourteen  parish  churches,  five  of  which  are 
dilapidated,  and  three  converted  into  bams.  There  are  in 
this,  and  the  hundred  of  West  Flegg,  twenty-five  towns, 
which  constitute  the  deanery  of  Flegg,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norwich.  Of  these  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
names  of  fourteen  end  with  6y.*  East  Flegg  is  bounded  by 
West  Flegg  on  the  N.  W. ;  by  Walsham  and  Lothingland 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  S. ;  and  by  the  British  ocean  on  the  E. 

CAISTER.    Twenty  miles.     St. .     P.  772. 

Written  in  Domesday-book,  Castre,  and  takes  its  name  from 
a  fort,  or  station,  held  here  by  the  Romans,  where  one  part 
or  mouth  of  the  Yare  is  said  to  have  run  into  the  British 
ocean,  at  a  place  called  Cockle-water,  or  Grub's  haven,  now 
stopped  up  by  the  sands. — Caister  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Ives, 
to  have  been  a  summer  camp  to  Burgh  castle,  Garianouum. 
The  field  where  the  encampment  was,  is  near  where  the 
lighthouse  stood.  In  the  celebrated  Notitia  Imperii,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Roman  empire,  published  by  Pancirollus,  1^3, 
it  appears,  that  the  commander  of  the  Stablesian  horse,  un- 
der the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  in  Britain,  was  stationed 
at  a  place  called  Garianonum,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the 
Gariensis,  or  Yare ;  but  where  tibat  ancient  fortress  was  si- 
tuated authors  are  not  agreed.  The  venerable  Camden 
places  it  at  Burgh  castle  in  Suffolk,  and  says  that  Yarmouth 
rose  out  of  its  ruins.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  contends  for  its 
having  been  at  Caister.  Where  Camden  and  Spelman  differ 
in  opinion  on  a  topographical  subject,  who  shall  decide  ? 


*  A  Dtnish  word,  nied  at  Uie  uA  of  a  oame,  lignlflet  a  Tillage  <Mr  dwelUng. 
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There  cao  be  no  doubt  of  the  Romans  haTing  occupied  both 
stations,  though  very  probably  at  different  times,  as  each 
haven  became  more  or  less  nangable.  Those  who  contend 
for  the  greater  antiquity  of  Burgh  castle  remark,  that  parts 
of  anchors,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  which  could  have  been 
in  use  for  maritime  purposes  only,  have  at  various  times 
been  found  in  the  marshes  adjoining,  and  even  in  the  walls 
of  the  castle ;  but  surely  such  evidences  by  no  means  warrant 
this  conclusion,  as  they  tend  but  to  strengthen  an  opinion 
generally  admitted,  that  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  Ibrmeriy 
overflowed  the  murshes  between  Yarmouth  and  Norwich, 
must  nearly  have  reached  Burgh  castle :  and  as  the  coins 
frequently  dug  up  at  Caister,  in  a  place  called  the  East* 
Field  Bloody  Furlong,  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date  than  those  found  at  Burgh  castle,  it  may  be 
inferred,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  coins  are  admitted,  that 
Caister  was  the  oncieiU  Oariawmmm.  It  is  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  Yare  formerly  had  two  chaanek 
by  which  it  entered  the  Britbh  ocean,  one  to  the  north  at 
Cockle-water  or  Grubb*s  haven,  bv  Caister,  the  other  to 
the  south,  near  Gorleston.  The  channel  by  Caister  was, 
in  the  infancy  of  Yarmouth,  esteemed  to  be  the  best  har- 
bour, and  the  inhabitants  accordingly  built  the  town  farther 
to  the  north  than  it  now  stands ;  but  the  north-east  winds, 
prevailing  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  formed  a  sand-bank, 
which,  choking  up  the  channel  at  Caister,  reached  along 
the  shore  nearly  to  Oorleston,  and  in  process  of  time  be- 
coming firm  land,  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  ruined  channel 
at  Caister,  and  removed  to  the  southern  <Hie  near  Gorleston, 
at  which  time  it  is  most  probable  that  Burgh  castle  was  built, 
and  became  the  new  Oarianonum  of  the  Romans.  These 
two  stations  were  extremely  well  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  upon  fine  eminences,  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  ad- 
mirably well  calculated  to  defend  tlic  shore  against  the 
predatory  descents  of  the  Saxons,  who,  upon  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  became  very  bold  and  dexterous  pi- 
rates, paying  frequent  and  most  unwelcome  visits  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent,  the  coasts 
of  which  were  called  the  Saxon  shore,  from  being  opposite 
to  the  people  of  Germany  called  Saxons. 

Two  miles  west  of  the  Koman  station  at  Caister,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Fastolff.   Captain 
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Grose  took  a  view  of  this  place  in  Hill,  and  obterves, 
that  from  ihe  materials,  which  are  English  brick,  it  cannot 
be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1449),  when  that  manor  belonged  to  sir  John  Fastolff,  a 
general  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  The  manor  of  Caister 
had  been  in  the  family  ever  since  the  ninth  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  it  is  more  thanjprobable,  some  house  or  castle  might 
then  be  standing.  Tanner  mentions  one  as  early  as  Edward 
I.  (1274).  Many  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found  at  Caister, 
closed  with  Roman  bricks*  William  de  Botoner,*  alias  de 
Worcester,  in  his  Itinerary,  relates,  that  this  castle  was 
besieged  twice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  the  first  time 
(1469)  by  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  se- 
cond by  lord  Scales.  In  the  account  of  these  transactions, 
the  foundation  of  the  present  castle  is  mentioned  as  being 
directed  by  the  last  will  of  sir  John  Fastolff.  During  the 
time  of  these  sieges,  it  belonged  to  John  Paston,  esq.  who 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  sir  John  Fastolff* 
In  the  collection  of  letters  published  by  sir  John  Fenn,  of 
transactions  during  this  dark  period  of  English  history,  he 
has  preserved  one,  dated  September,  1469,  relating  to  the 
first  of  these  sieges :  it  is  from  John  Paston,  esq.  to  sir 
John  Paston,  knight,  and  is  thus  expressed — *'We  Were 
sore  lack  of  victuals  (and)  gunpowder :  men*s  hearts,  lack 
of  surety  of  rescue,  (were)  driven  thereto  to  take  appoint- 
ment." These  sieges  furnish  strong  presumptive  evidences, 
were  there  no  other  extant,  of  the  feeble  hand  of  govern- 
ment, the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  g^eat  lords,  the  unsettled 
state  of  civil  society,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of 
property ;  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  besiegers,  had  no  right  to  Caister. 

The  castellated  mansion  of  Caister,  tradition  says,  was 
finished  by  sir  John  Fastolff,  with  a  part  of  the  money  which 
he  received  for  the  ransom  of  John  II.  king  of  France, 
whom  he  took  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Vemuil,  f  in  1424» 
called  the  battle  of  Herrings,  because,  it  being  the  time  dt 
L^nt,  great  part  of  the  convoy  which  sir  John  was  conducting 
to  the  army,  then  besieging  Orleans,  consisted  of  herrings. 


•  For  in  account  of  Botoner,  ice  Biograph,  lUut.  of  WorcesterMre, 
t  A  MS.  In  the  potiewton  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Antfer,  relate,  that  sir  Joftn  FtttoW, 
havlD|  taken  the  duke  of  Alen^on  prtsoncr  at  tbe  hallle  of  Acineonrt,  tbit  4ak€ 
acrced,  ai  a  ransom,  to  b«lM  a  eastle  here  simHar  to  bit  own  In  mtt4. 
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In  this  battle,  sir  John,  with  about  2,600  English,  defeated 
near  10,000  French  and  Scots,  of  whom  2,500  were  killed, 
and  120  persons  of  distinction,  with  others,  taken  prisoners, 
without  the  loss  of  one  Englishman  of  eminence.  On  the 
success  of  the  English  arms  in  France,  at  this  time,  a  witty 
Frenchman  said,  that 

Ood  was  wholW  tam*d  unto  the  English  side. 
And  to  asiiist  the  French  the  devil  had  denied. 

Tradition  says,  that  after  the  battle  the  English  marched 
twice  round  the  walls  of  Orleans,  insultingly  crying,  Fretk 
herrings  to  sell,  which  provoked  the  French  to  make  two  des- 
perate sallies;  and  proving  successful,  they  were  inspired  with 
such  a  new  spirit  of  confidence  and  resolution,  as  afterwards 
turned  the  fortune  of  war  in  their  favour:  but  the  enthusiasm 
and  military  exploits  of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  who  at  this 
time  made  her  appearance,  had  undoubtedly  a  more  pow- 
eriiil  effect  upon  the  lively  minds  of  Frenchmen,  than  any 
silly  taunt  that  could  be  used  by  the  English  soldiery. 

Two  miles  west  of  the  Roman  station  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Caister,  which  shew  it  to  have  been  both  capacious 
and  strong.  It  was  moated  round,  but  the  moat  is  now  filled 
up,  except  on  the  west,  which  was  the  grand  entrance.  The 
house  formed  a  rectangled  parallelogram,  the  south  and  north 
sides  being  longer  than  the  east  and  west,  the  stables  were 
in  the  front,  and  the  best  rooms  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
square,  under  which  was  a  noble  vault,  and  over  it  probably 
the  great  hall.  The  embattled  brick  tower  at  the  north-west 
comer  is  standing,  above  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  on  an 
arch  over  a  bay  window  in  the  inside  of  the  ruins,  were  the 
arms*  of  sir  J .  Fastolff,  surrounded  with  the  Garter,  neatly 
carved  in  stone.  To  the  tower  adjoins  a  dining-parlour, 
fifty-nine  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  broad,  the  gpreat  fire- 
place of  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  At  present,  only  the  west 
and  north  walls  are  remaining,  together  with  the  tower. 
The  south  and  east  sides  are  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground. 
East  from  the  castle  stood  the  college,t  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square  larger  than  the  former,  with  two  round  towers, 
the  whole  now  converted  into  bams  and  stables.    The  castle 


*  Tbey  were  taken  down  a  few  yean  ago,  and  now  form  part  of  the  chimney-piece 
of  the  organ-room  at  Blickllng. 
t  This  college  It  Mid  to  have  been  fonnded  by  John  Pa»ton,  len.  esq.  in  14M. 
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moat  is  said  to  have  oommanicated  with  a  creek,  which  was 
navigable  to  the  ocean ;  and  adjoining  to  the  fann-house  is 
a  small  building,  called  the  barge-house,  now  used  as  a 
stable,  in  which  is  shewn  the  crown  of  an  arch,  of  about 
eight  feet  diameter,  which  must  have  been  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  boat  of  considerable  burden. 

Caister  Holy  Trinity  church  is  decayed,  and  made  use  of 
as  a  bam — it  stands  on  a  summit  which  overlooks  Yarmouth. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Caister  Bardolphs,  St.  Bennetts 
Abbey,  Caister  and  Reedham,  Vaux,  Bezouns,  and  Homing. 
Inclosure  act,  1812. 

John  Fastolff,  knight  and  knight  banneret,  a  valiant 
and  renowned  general,  govemor  and  nobleman  in  France 
during  our  conquests  in  that  kingdom,  under  kings  Henry 
IV.  V.  and  VI.  of  England,  and  knight-companion  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  was  the  son  of  John  Fas- 
tolff, esq.  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Park,  esq. 
his  wife.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  famous 
English  family,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  had  flourished 
there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  very  honourable 
distinction,  before  the  conquest ;  and  from  a  train  of  illus- 
trious ancestors,  many  of  them  dignified,  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  invested  with  very  eminent  employments, 
and  possessed  of  extensive  patrimonies.  Sir  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  account,  was  bora  about  the  year  1377,  either 
at  Caister  or  in  Yarmouth,  at  the  former  of  which  he  died, 
November  6th,  1469,  aged  eighty-two,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Bennet  in  the  Holme.  The  first 
honourable  public  employment  in  which  sir  John  seems  to 
have  been  engaged,  was  his  attendance  upon  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  and  second  son  of 
king  Henry  IV.,  when  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
1401,  at  which  time  sir  John  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  In  1408,  he  was  married,  in  Ireland,  to  a  rich 
young  widow  of  quality,  named  Milicent,  lady  Castlecombe, 
daughter  of  sir  Robert  Tibitot,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
relict  of  sir  Stephen  Scrope.^  This  connexion,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  engaged  his  settlement  in  that  kingdom, 
or  upon  his  estate  in  Norfolk,  till  his  appointment  to  a 
command  of  some  forces,  or  to  ft  place  of  tmst  under  the 

•  Sir  John  FastoUri  sflcond  wife  wm  Margaret  Howard,  dangbter  of  sir  John  Howard. 
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refency  b  Fr«Bce»  where  he  eoBtiaaed,  aooimiiiif  to  the 
teetimoiiy  ojf  CaxtoB*  the  fint  English  printer,  **  to  signalijee 
his  militmy  abilitiee  for  forty  years/'  great  part  of  the  time 
iwder  John  Plantaganet,  the  great  duke  of  Bedfordp  and 
regent  in  France,  daring  which  be  was  made  kn^ht-banneiel 
in  the  field  of  battle,  baron  of  France,  knight  of  the  Gar* 
ter  in  E«ngland,  9tewMd  or  ina^iU  of  the  regent^  hoa^Mhold, 
the  king's  lieutenant  of  Normally  for  one  year  ^9d  after- 
wards governor  of  Aiuov  and  Maine  for  many  years ;  captain 
of  the  city  of  Mans,  and  the  towns  of  Alui9on,  Matya, 
Fresney,  in  Yicont,  for  fourteen  years ;  likewise  C#ea,  Ver- 
null,  and  Harflevr  some  y^rs,  the  last  of  which  places  he 
vftlinntly  and  snccessfuUy  defended  when  besieged  by  the 
French  in  :|417 ;  and  when  finally  settled  at  home  was  fson- 
stantly  eiercbing  acts  of  hospitality,  muni^cence,  and 
cbiirity :  n  founds  of  religions  buildings  and  other  stately 
edifices,  a  generoos  patron  of  worthy  and  learned  men,  iumI 
a  public  benefactor  to  the  pious  and  the  poor. 

Without  at  alt  entering  into  the  controver^  if  our  sir 
John  Fnstolff  be  the  Falst^ff  of  Shakespeare,  the  whiph  by 
the  by  is  contmdicted  by  d^tes  and  the  description  of  him  by 
Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion,  w^  may  add,  that  Granger,  upon 
whnt  authority  we  know  not,  says,  **  that  when  attooked 
nt  Uie  Tillage  of  Putoy,  he  retreated  with  disgrace,  and  the 
order  of  the  Garter  was  taken  from  him  as  a  pnnishment  for 
this  instance  of  cowardice  ("  this  however  is  contradicted 
kr  Chalmers,  in  his  Biog.  JHcf.  (mrticle  Fastolff).  Sir  John 
FastoUF  built  a  chapel,  of  freestone,  in  the  abbey  of  St,  Ben- 
net,  dedicated  to  the  Viigin  Mary,  and  built  the  south  aiaie 
of  Uie  iftid  abbey  church.  He  also  founded  a  college  of  eeven 
priests  in  his  mansion-house  of  Cai^ter,  find  an  hoapitiU 
for  seven  poor  men,  ^c.  Sic.  In  one  of  Mr.  AshnM4e's 
choice  M  volumes  of  MSS.  there  is  a  condse  character  of 
our  hero,  written  in  the  reign  of  king  Heniy  VII,  by  m 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  then  king  of  arms,  wherein  he  is  called 
*'  a  rich  knight  and  a  grete  bilder ;  having  bilded  Caster- 
hall,  in  Norfolk,  a  royal  palace  in  Southworii,  and  another 
in  Yermouth  ;  and  a  spedall  goode  mwter  to  the  officers 
of  armes/' 

CAISTOR. St.  Edmund.    P.—    The 

church  has  a  nave  and  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells.     It 
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stands  on  the  north  side  o(  the  turnpike-ioad  leading  from 
Yarmouth  to  Norwich.  In  the  north  side  of  the  chanod  is 
a  marble  monument,  with  a  bust  and  the  arms  of  Crowe ; 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  meuHNry  of  Blenneriiasset, 
Paston,  &c. 

FILBY.  Sixteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  424.  Written 
in  Domesday-book»  Filebey  and  Phiieby.-^The  ancient  fa^ 
mily  of  de  Filby»  who  assumed  their  name  from  this  town, 
were  lords  of  this  manor.  Sir  Ralph  de  Filby  and  Isabel  his 
wife  were  living  about  the  year  1280,  and  Robert  de  Filby  was 
lord  of  East  Hall,  in  this  town,  in  1316 ;  John  de  Plumstede 
kept  his  first  court  at  Filby,  in  1324.  The  church  has  a 
lofty  embattled  tower  with  five  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Keen,  Waoe,  Spendlove,  ^c.  In  1444, 
Edmund  Norman,  of  Filby,  buried  in  the  church  of  Cromer^ 
gave  ten  marks,  for  two  new  windows  on  the  north  part 
of  the  church,  at  the  west  end ;  and  4M.  to  St.  Baptist's 
chapel  in  Filby  church.  In  the  windows  of  the  above  chapel, 
were  the  images  of  St.  Edmund,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St. 
Mary,  with  an  Oraie  for  Edmund  Norman,  of  Filby,  Mar* 
garet  his  wife,  and  Edmund  his  son.  Filby  lies  on  the 
|preat  turnpike-road  leading  from  Yarmouth,  fnm  whence 
it  is  six  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  a  sheel 
of  water  called  Filby  Broad,  a  beautiful  lake,  abounding 
with  fish  and  wild  ducks.  At  Filby  is  the  residence  of 
Charles  Lucas,  esq, — ^Inclosure  act,  1802, 

HERRINGBY.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Ethelbert.— See 
Stokesby.  Written  in  Dpmesday-book,  Haringebei,  and  men- 
tioned as  having  at  that  time  five  salt  works. — ^It  was  at 
one  time  distinguished  for  its  college,  or  hospital,  founded 
acoordin|f  to  the  will  of  Hugh  Attefenn.  Alianore  his  widow, 
and  Wellin  Jenny,  Serjeant  at  law,  were  supervisors  of  his  will, 
dated  February  6, 1475,  wherein  Hugh  appoints  a  master, 
three  priests,  eicht  poor  folks,  and  two  servants,  in  his 
alms-house  called  **  God's  Poor  Almshouse,  and  his,'*  wid 
thereW  settles  44/.  per  annum  thereon.  The  church  has 
been  culapidated  ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  college. 
Hugh  Attefenn  gave  also  one  hundred  marks  to  build  the  roof 
of  the  church,  and  five  hundred  marks  at  least  to  be  laid 
out  by  his  executors,  upon  the  making  of  the  steeple  of  the 
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cftthedral,  Norwich,  to  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  the 
biased  Virgin.  He  also  left  a  premhm  to  the  New  college 
of  Ipswich,  on  proviso  that  they  should  pray  for  his  send 
'*  like  as  they  shall  pray  for  my  lord  cardynal  (Wolsey)." 

MAUTEBY.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  78. — ^This  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mauteb^fs, 
of  whom,  Margaret  Mauteby  married  John  the  son  and 
heir  of  sir  William  Paston,  who  brought  a  great  estate  into 
the  family.  By  her  will,  dated  February  4th,  1481,  then 
his  widow,  she  "  bequeaths  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
ele  of  that  church  of  Mauteby,  in  which  ele  rest  the  bodyes 
of  diverse  of  myne  ancestors.  I  wyll  that  my  executors 
purvey  a  stone  of  marble  to  be  leyde  aloft  upon  my  grave, 
and  I  wyll  have  four  scotchyns  set  thereon,  one  at  each 
comer  thereof;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stone  a  scotchyn 
of  arms  alone,  and  under  the  same  '  God  im  my  truat^*  widi 
a  scripture  written  in  the  verges  thereof,  '  Here  lyeth  Mar- 
garet Paston,  late  wief  of  John  Paston,  daughter  and  heyre 
of  John  Mawteby,  Squyr."  Item — ^I  wyll  that  eche  poor 
houshold,  late  my  tenants  at  Sparham,  have  8».  Item — ^To 
the  reparation  of  the  church  of  Redham,  ther  I  was  bora, 
I  bequeathe  6  marks,  and  a  chesible  of  silk,  with  an  a«^, 
with  my  arms  thereupon.  Item — ^To  the  dean  and  his 
bretheren  at  the  chapel,  a  field,  209.  To  Edmund  Paston, 
my  son,  a  standing  peice,  covered  with  an  unicorn.  To 
Katherine  his  wife,  a  purpylle  gurdyll,  hamesed  with  silver 
and  gylt.  To  Robert,  son  of  the  said  Edmund,  all  my  swans 
marken  with  Daweneys  mark,  and  with  the  mark  late  Ro- 
bert Cutler's,  clerk,  and  to  his  heirs.  To  Ann,  my  daughter, 
wief  of  William  Yelverton,  myne  green  hanging,  in  my  par- 
lour at  Mawteby.  To  William  Paston,  my  son,  my  standing 
cuppe,  chased  parsel  gylte,  with  a  cover  with  my  anns  in 
the  bottome,  and  a  flat  peece  with  a  trayll  upon  the  cover, 
twelve  silver  spoones,  two  silver  salts.  To  John  Paston,  my 
son,  a  gylte  cuppe,  and  to  Margery  Paston,  wief  of  the  said 
John,  my  pixt  of  silver.  To  William  Paston,  son  of  the 
said  John,  and  Elizabeth  his  sister,  100  marks.  To  Cns- 
tance,  barstard  daughter  of  sir  John  Paston,  when  she  is 
twenty  years  of  age,"  &c.  &c.  The  churchi  standing  on 
an  eminence,  has  an  octangular  tower,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  round,  and  one  bell.     In  a  north  window  of  the 
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chancel,  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  on  his  knees,  in  complete 

armour,  under  it, de  HYKEUNG  &  AL^p. 

SR.  FEMA.  Also  the  effigy  of  his  wife  Alice  or  Elizabeth 
de  Hickling ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  the  effigy 
of  a  knight  Templar,  under  a  canopy,  in  chain  armour,  cut 
on  a  stone  coffin,  said  to  be  a  de  Mauteby,  (see  Cotman*B 
Brasses),  and  on  a  flat  stone,  "  Hie  jacet  Edw.  Boys,  gene- 
rosa  familia  de  Fredvel  in  agro  Cantiano  oriundus  coliegij 
Corporis  Xti,  Cantab  socius  in  theolog  bacc.  et  hujus  eccles 
rector  indignus,  obt.  10,  Martij,  1667,  tetat  67,  regiminis 
28." 

Edward  Boys,  rector  of  this  place,  was  nephew  of 
the  famous  dean  Boys,  of  Canterbury,  and  received  the 
former  part  of  his  education  at  Eton.  In  1634,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  university  preachers,  and,  in  1640, 
was,  by  William  Paston,  esq.  presented  to  this  living.  It 
is  believed  he  was  also  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
man  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  much  in  favour  with  Hall 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Norwich.  Roger  Flint,  the  editor 
of  his  sermons,  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  of  the  dying 
author  to  communicate^  them  to  the  public,  but  it  whs  upon 
condition  "  that  he  should  say  nothing  of  him  T  he,  however, 
concludes  a  discourse  of  him  by  saying,  '*  when  a  priest 
and  a  gentleman  meet  in  one  person,  the  church  must  needs 
suffer  a  great  loss."  It  is  extraordinary  tliat  such  a  one 
should  expire  in  a  country  village  consisting  only  of  four 
persons. 

ORMESBY.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mi- 
chael. P.  948.  Written  in  Domesbay-book,  Ormesbei. — 
The  ancient  family  of  de  Ormesby  were  lords  of  this  manor. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Ormesby,  dying  without  issue  male,  left  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Gunnora,  his  second,  married  John 
Perers,  or  Pearce,  and  had  Alice,  wife  to  sir  Thomas  de 
Nerford.  Alice  Pearce  was  the  famous  mistress  of  Edward 
III.,  and  govemod  that  monarch  in  his  dot€ige.  In  this  town 
there  were  four  churches,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Andrew, — the  two  latter  are  in  ruins.  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  used  in  1591,  when,  on  August  1,  the 
vicar  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  that  he  might 
serve  one  week  in  the  principal  and  mother  church  of 
Ormesby,  and  the  next  week  in  any  of  the  other,  &c.,  but 
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tluit  the  paruhioiierB  should  not  oblige  hia,  oa  any  Sanday 
or  festival  to  serve  ia  aioie  than  one  choich  in  the  said  town. 
The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  which  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  was  the  principal  church :  to  this  Elisabeth  Clere 
gave  10/.  in  1492,  towards  rebuilding  the  steeple.      She 

Save  to  every  nunnery  in  Norfolk,  Ot.  Bd.,  and  to  every 
ospital  in  I*}orwich  and  Yarmouth ;  to  every  poor  tenant 
in  Ormesby,  holding  lands  wholly  of  her,  four  bnshela  of 
malt  or  barley,  or  lU.  in  money ;  and  to  every  one  holding 
in  part  of  her,  two  bushels,  or  dd,  and  the  same  gift  on  all 
her  lordships,  and  to  be  sent  to  them  without  charges  within 
thirty  days  after  her  burial,  and  as  much  quarterly  till  200 
marlis  were  distributed  among  them.  200  mans  to  the 
finding  two  children  at  Cambridge,  till  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  to  be  of  her  kyn,  or  of  her  tenants,  or  if  none,  then 
to  six  poor  maydens,  marriage  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  201. 
100  marks  to  the  mending  the  highways  in  her  lordships  in 
Norfolk :  to  her  daughter,  dame  Margaret  Shelton,  a  pair 
of  beads  for  life ;  to  Ralph  and  Richard,  second  and  third 
sons,  each  10/.,  and  a  goblet,  &c.  drc.  In  1668,  there  were 
legacies  left  towards  purchasing  the  great  bell.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  le  Clere  family,  and  under 
a  tomb  near  the  north  window,  without  any  inscription  or 
arms,  lies  buried  Robert  Clere,  esq.,  who  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  sir  John  Filby,  who  b  said  to  have  rebuilt  this 
church.  This  tomb,  however,  has  brasses  for  sir  Robert 
Clere,  1629,  and  Alice  his  wife,  1638  ;  she  has  in  her  handa 
*'  the  dear  heart  of  Jesus.'* — See  Coiman^$  Brauei.  In  a 
window  are  also  their  effigies. 

This  town  is  divided  mto  Great  and  Little  Ormesby,  the 
former  is  a  handsome  village. 

(hmefby  Hmue,  the  seat  of  sir  Edmund  Knowles  Lacon, 
bart.,  high-sheriff  of  the  county  in  1824,  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  small  house  erected  by  William  Fisher,  esq.,  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Rev,  B.  W. 
Salmon,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Caister,  the  a^yoining  parish,  by 
whom  it  was  considerably  enlarged.  The  present  proprietor 
bought  it  of  the  last  possessor  b  1810,  and,  under  the  ju- 
dicious direction  of  Mr.  M.  G«  Thompson,  architect,  haa 
made  it  a  most  desirable  residence.  Its  style  is  plain  Gothic, 
with  battlements  and  turrets ;  over  the  eastern  entrance, 
which  has  a  groined  ceiling,  is  placed  a  sculptured  compart* 
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meqt,  cQnti^iiiiig  th«  armorial  beariaga  of  the  family.  Tbia 
aatrance  is  thirty-two  feet  by  nine  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high ; 
at  the  end  on  the  left  is  the  hall  and  staircase,  pannelied 
with  oak,  the  latter  has  a  most  noble  appearance,  decorated 
with  family  portraits.  The  library,  drawins-room,  &c.,  are 
of  the  same  ample  proportions.  Onuesby  house  stands  on 
a  paddock,  containing  about  fifty  acres,  surrounded  with 
some  old  wood  and  thriving  plantations.  The  ornamental 
.ground  before  the  house,  is  tastefully  arranged  with  baskets 
of  geraniums,  &c.  In  these  grounds  are  pinery,  hot  and 
succession  houses. — See  a  view  of  Ormesby  house,  in 
Nealet'  Gentlemen's  Seats.  The  sea,  with  the  lighthouse  at 
Winterton,  may  be  seen  from  the  upper  windows  of  this  house. 
The  family  of  the  proprietor  is  descended  from  the  Lacons 
of  Otley,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  whose  paternal  ancestor, 
a  younger  son  of  the  Lacons  of  Lacon,  in  Shropshire,  settled 
in  Yorkshire  about  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I. 

The  Rev.  Jambs  Symonds,  M.  A.,  of  this  place, 
has,  on  the  i^incipal  staircase  of  his  house,  some  good 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  painted  glass,  historical 
and  armorial ;  and  his  apartments  are  decorated  with  the 
following  pictures: 

A  I«ndaospe.^Jaquti  ArtoiB.  A  Winter  Scene  with  Bkaiting, 
MoUqaer.— v«ry  gocxf.  Mary  Fairfax,  dacbeu  of  Backingiiani.-^ 
Old  DobflOD.  a  very  agreeable  whole  length.  Charles  Lennox,  dake 
of  Rlchmona,  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  1745.— John  Wootton,  pinxt.  1746, 
a  fine  spedmen  of  this  master.  The  Sick  Lady,  from  old  Mieris. — 
Jan  Stein.  Baechus  and  Attendants.— Jacques  Jordaens,  from  the 
collection  of  Charles  I.,  an  exellent  proof  or  the  sreat  powers  of  this 
master.  A  View  of  Norwich  from  Heigham. — Crome.  A  View  of 
Norwich  RiTer.— The  same ;  two  almost  nneqnalled  pictures  of  tills 
Norwich  artist.  A  Breeie. — A.  Storck.  A  grami  Procession  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  his  Court,  from  a  Palace  near  the  Hague. 
— Drooe  Sloot,  jasi ;  an  extraordinary  splendid  specimen,  and  has 
always  been  considered  as  his  chifd'auvre.  Four  Pra wings,  a  Stormy 
a  Breeze,  a  Calm,  and  a  Gale. — W.  and  J.  Joy,  of  Yarmouth.  A 
Bntcher  and  Poulterer's  Shop. — Lopslng.  A  Green  and  Fish  Stall. 
-r-The  same ;  these  two  piotnres  possess  the  fire  and  colouring  of 
Reubens.  Portrait  of  an  old  Lady.— Simon  de  Vos ;  a  similar  portrait 
by  this  distingniAhed  master  was  sold  at  the  late  ssie  of  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor,  for  tOft<.  end  another  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  a  gen* 
tleman  in  Manchester  Street,  li^ndon,  for  which  160  Guineas  were 
offered  by  His  present  Miyesty.  Portrait  of  a  Dutch  Admiralty- 
Van  Dvck;  excellent.  A  Dock,  Reptiles,  Butterflies,  &c«-«N.  Mo- 
rell ;  the  pictures  of  this  master  are  extremely  rare.  A  Laadseape, 
Van  Oeyen ;  yci^  fine.    Pigs.*-G.  Morland>  in  hb  best  manner.   A 
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Storm  (Drawing).— J.  and  W.  Joy.  A  Nativity  Sketch. — A.  Coyp ; 
Yery  ricli.  Tliree  Drawings  by  Jolin  Joy — ^c5ollier8  getting  oiHler 
Mtil;  Light  Coliiers;  a  Breeze  and  Son-rise;  very  pleasing  pro- 
ductions. Dntch  Boats. — John  Joy.  Here  is  also  a  large  and  fine 
collection  of  prints  by  the  first  English  and  foreign  masters. 

The  late  Rev.  Christopher  Taylor  erected  a  good  house  at 
Ormesbyy  about  1770,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  J. 
Hampton,  esq.,  who  has  considerably  improved  it.  Here 
are  also  the  residences  of  Robert  Cory  and  Timothy  Fel- 
lowes,  esqs. — See  also  Appendix  to  this  work. 

T.  Drummond,  of  Ormesby,  is  author  of  "The  Young 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen*s  Chronology,"  1806 ;  '^  Two  Dis- 
courses designed  to  recommend  a  general  Observance  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper,''  8vo.  1805,  and  "  Two  Discourses  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil,*'  8vo.  1809. 

RUNHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  211.  Written 
Ronham  in  Domesday-book. — ^In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
confessor,  and  also  in  the  time  of  the  conqueror,  there  were 
ten  salt-works  at  this  place.  In  the  sixth  of  king  John,  1205, 
Robert  de  Evermere  held  this  lordship  by  petty  serjeanty, 
of  paying  of  two  hundred  pearmains,  and  four  hogskead$ 
(modioi)  of  winst  made  of  pearmains,  into  the  exdbiequer, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  yearly,  and  in  the  fifth  of  that 
king  owed  five  marks,  for  one  iea  wolf,  for  the  use  of  Thomas 
de  Burgo.  In  the  tenth  of  Henry  III.,  1226,  he  had  a  grant 
of  a  market  at  Runham,  and  a  fair  on  the  vigil  and  eve-day 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  three  bells,  and  in  1501,  Rose  Dook  left  a  legacy  for  the 
building  of  the  steeple.  Runham  house  is  the  seat  of  Charies 
Symonds,  esq.  This  estate  and  manor-house  became  the 
property  of  the  late  James  Symonds,  esq.  of  Great  Ormesby, 
who  left  them  ait  his  death  to  his  second  son,  the  present 
possessor,  who  has  considerably  and  tastefully  enlarged  the 
house,  and  improved  the  grounds.  He  is  one  of  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  the  county,  and  possesses  a  small  but  fine 
collection  of  paintings :  viz. — 

1.  A  Farm  Yard. — David  Ryckaert,  sen.,  a  very  pleasing  spectmen 
of  tliis  master.  2.  Captives  and  tlieir  Onards,  and  tbie  sacking  of  a 
town  in  tlie  distance.— Bloemart,  a  capital  picture.   S.  A  Landscape, 

witli  many  figures,  tlie  village  of . — David  Teniers,  jnn., 

pleasing  and  fine.    4.  A  Woman  and  Fruit  Stall. — ^Velasquez;  an 
early  but  fine  specimen  of  the  peculiar  colouring,  in  fiiese  subjects, 
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of  this  illastrious  painter.  6.  A  Gentleman  sitting,  nearly  as  larf^e 
as  life. — Cornelius  Janssens ;  exquisitely  fine,  the  carnations  and 
drapeiT  not  to  be  excelled.  6.  A  Lady. — By  the  same  great  artist 
as  the  last,  and  equally  fine*  One  of  the  best  iudges  of  pictures  in 
this  kingdom,  now  dead,  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded 
that  this  picture  was  not  by  Rembrandt.  7.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds^  larse. — Adrian  Coloni.  8  A  Village  Festiyal..— MoU- 
naer;  a  well  painted  picture.    9.  A  Breeze. — Brooking. 

Draining  and  improving  act,  1802. 

SCRATBY  (Scroutbyy  or  Scrotehy),  Nineteen  miles. 
All  Saints. — See  Ormesby  St.  Margaret.  Written  in  Domes- 
day-book, Scoutebei,  or  Scroteby. — ^Was  formerly  in  the 
families  of  the  Bardolphs  and  the  Clares.  In  1582,  Scratby 
Sand,  so  called  from  its  situation  near  a  small  village  of 
that  name  on  the  coast,  was  swept  away  by  a  strong  easterly 
wind  and  tide,  and  became  sea  again,  having  emerged  from 
the  water  but  a  few  years  before,  and  formed  itself  into 
a  small  island.  About  1578  it  became  entirely  dry  land, 
and  raised  its  head  so  much  above  high-water  mark,  that 
grass,  &c.,  grew  on  it,  and  sea  fowls  made  choice  of  it  for 
building  their  nests,  so  that  in  fact  it  was  a  small  island, 
whither  many  of  the  Yarmouth  people  used  to  go  in  the 
summer  season  to  enjoy  a  day  of  pleasure.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  on  August  2nd,  1580,  the  bailiffs,  with  a  respectable 
company  of  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ^c,  went  down  to  take 
formal  possession  of  this  spot,  by  the  name  of  Yarmouth 
Island :  sir  Edmund  Clerc,  however,  opposed  them  in  the 
possession  of  it,  but  the  sea  put  in  a  more  powerful  claim 
and  carried  all  the  land  away.  In  1825,  a  pompion,  or 
gourd,  grew  in  the  garden  of  Isaac  Everett,  esq.  of  this 
place,  which,  on  being  cut,  proved  to  be  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  nine  stone  nine  pounds.  There  was  one  growing 
about  the  same  time  at  Thorp,  which  weighed  six  stone. 

STOKESBY.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  204. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Stokesbey. — ^William  de  Scho- 
hies,  a  Norman,  had  a  grant  of  this  lordship  from  the 
conqueror,  and  held  it  at  the  survey.  Edwin,  a  freeman, 
held  it  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  when  there  was  a 
church,  endowed  with  twenty-four  acres  of  land*,  and  three 
of  meadow.  The  families  of  the  Cleres  and  the  Windhams 
have  been  among  the  principal  of  its  possessors.  In  Stokesby 
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church  is  a  braM  of  Edward  Clere  and  his  wife,  1488,  and 
Ann  Clere  1676,  not  mentioned  in  Park^fns,  these  engravings 
are  tastefully  executed.— See  Coiman'i  BraMtn*  Stokeslrjr 
lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  hundred,  fbrraiog  a 

E^ninsula  by  the  marshes,    'f  here  is  a  horse  ferry  across  the 
ure  at  this  town,  from  which  there  is  a  road  to  Acle. 

THRICKBY  (or  Tkrigby).  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  46.'  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Tnikeboi,  Trikebyde, 
and  Trikebei. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  it  was  held  with 
Ormesby  manor,  by  William  de  Ormesby,  Irom  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Cieres.  Here  were  five  salt-works  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower.  The  gravestone  of  Edward  Wames,  in  this  church, 
who  left  an  estate  of  about  100/.  per  annum  to  Yarmouth, 
and  Little  Hautbois  hall  to  the  corporation  of  Norwich, 
bears  the  following  inscription : — "  Hie  situs  est  Edvardus 
Wames,  baud  ita  pridem  ecclesiar,  de  Lammas  et  Hau- 
tebois,  rector,  vir  probus  et  doctus,  qui  moriens  magnas 
opes  alendis  paupenbus  supremo  suo  testamento  legavit,  ob. 
27  die,  1700,  setatisq.  sute  87.'*  On  an  old  board,  formerly 
part  of  the  rood  loft,  are,  in  old  characters,  *'  Hie  Jh. 

captus  est Hie  flagellat Hie  crucifigitur Hie  de- 

ponitur."    Thrigby  hall  is  the  seat  of  R.  Woolmer,  esq. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH.  Twcnty-thrce  miles.  St.  Ni- 
cholas.  P.  18040.— Called  Great  to  distinguish  it  from  Little 
Yarmouth,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  and  not  as  is 
generally  supposed  in  contradistinction  to  Yarmouth  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  Saxon  name  of  this  town  was  Jienmmd, 
that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gariensis,  or  Yare.  The 
history  of  its  first  foundation  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Camden  says  that  it  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Romaa 
Oarianonum,  or  Burgh  castle,  and  assumed  its  name,  but 
at  what  time  the  evacuation  of  that  ancient  fortress  took 

8 lace,  is  not  known.  The  Romans,  after  being  masters  of 
iritain  during  the  course  of  near  four  centuries,  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  it  about  448,  to  march  to  the  immediate  defence  6f 
Italy  and  Rome,  at  that  time  assailed  upon  all  sides  by  those 
barbarians,  who,  under  the  various  names  of  Goths,  Via- 
dais,  Huns,  tMl  Norwegians,  in  prodigious  swarms,  iMued 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweileii, 
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overran  the  most  cmlixed  states  of  Europe,  and,  with  bar- 
barity peculiar  to  savages,  destroyed  those  monuments  of 
antiquityywhichthe  riches  and  elegant  taste  of  an  enlightened 
people  had  been  collecting  during  a  thousand  years. 

From  the  long  residence  of  the  Britons  and  Romans  in  the 
same  island,  they  had  so  far  assimilated  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  be  one  people  ;  and,  when  the  Roman  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  this  remote  and  perhaps  unprofitable  pro- 
vince, many  of  the  most  valuable  natives,  the  best  able  to 
defend  their  country,  accompanied  them  into  Italy,  and, 
sharing  in  the  miseries  of  that  distracted  empire,  never 
returned.  England  then  presented  a  fair  and  inviting  field 
of  plunder  to  those  bold  and  necessitous  adventurers,  who 
were  roaming  about  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  search 
of  military  employment.  Foremost  of  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, we  have  to  notice  Cerdic,  sumamed  the  warlike 
Saxon,  who,  with  his  son  Kenric  and  sixteen  hundred 
forces,*  brought  over  in  five  ships,  landed  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  then  constituting  part  of  the  province  of  the  Iceni; 
and,  after  several  battles,  which  subdued  the  natives,  set  sail 
from  Yarmouth  for  the  west,  where  they  founded  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons.  Returning  from  this  expedition 
about  the  year  406,  instead  of  settling  at  Garianonum, 
whence  they  set  out,  they  built  a  new  town  upon  the  moist 
and  watery  field  on  the  west  side  of  the  Garienis,  and 
called  it  Jiermudf  or  Yarmouth;  but  the  situation  proving 
unwholesome,  and  perhaps  inconvenient  for  trade,  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  then,, 
from  the  same  Cerdic,  called  Cerdic-sand,  and  there  built 
the  present  Yarmouth,  wherein,  according  to  Domesday- 
book,  were  seventy  burgesses,  who  were  merchants  and 
traders  at  sea,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  confessor,  that 
is,  between  the  years  1042  and  1006. 

Swinden,  the  accurate  and  laborious  historian  of  Yar- 
mouth,  modernising  sir  Henry  Spelman's  and  Camden's 
accounts  of  it,  compared  with  manuscript  authorities  in 
the  town,  says,  "  All  the  records  of  Yarmouth  universally 
agree,  that  the  place  where  Yarmouth  now  stands  was  ori- 

*  Theie  inTidcrs,  though  lodlicrimlBateljr  caUad  Saxons,  wer«  chiefly  compMcd 
of  three  trlbet  from  Oermaiiy,  Saxou,  Jotct,  and  Angles ;  the  last  hairing  the  dDgnfatf 
feUdtjr  of  glvin|  appellatloD  to  KMlaad,  of  whieh,  aialfled  by  aontrMt  other  hotdea 
of  adventnrers  from  the  tame  proUflc  toarce,  they  obtained  permanent  pomeiaion  at 
least  as  early  w  the  year  WO. 
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ginally  a  sand  in  the  sea,  which  by  degprees  appeared  aboTe 
water^  and  became  dry  land  ;  that  fishennan  from  diflerent 
parts  of  England,  especially  the  Cinque  Ports,  resorted 
here  annually,  during  the  herring -fishery ;  and  finding  the 
place  very  convenient  for  their  business,  they  erected  tem- 
porary booths  or  tents  ;  and  he  thinks  Uiis  to  have  been  the 
state  of  Yarmouth  at  or  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Cerdic  the 
Saxon,  and  his  companions,  in  five  ships,  in  the  year  496: 
that,  aAer  this,  it  became  famous  for  the  resort  of  fishermen 
from  Norway,  Holland,  France,  &c. :  that  the  first  settle- 
ment or  appearance  of  a  town  was  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  Yare,  whence  the  inhabitants  removed  because 
it  was  unhealthy,  and  perhaps  inconvenient,  and  began  to 
build  houses  on  Cerdic-sand ;  but  the  time  of  this  removal 
is  not  precisely  ascertained.  The  first  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  built  upon  Fuller's  hill,  near  where  St.  Nicholas' 
church  now  stands,  proceeding  northerly  towards  the  haven 
at  Caister,  called  Cockle-water,  or  Grub^s  haven.  About 
the  year  1040,  this  began  to  be  choked  up  with  sand,  which 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  remove  towards  the  south  channel^ 
near  Burgh  castle,  the  present  harbour,  by  which  means  the 
northern  became  in  a  great  measure  deserted.*'  This,  the 
same  author  says,  ''happened  at  the  time  when  bishop 
Herbert  began  to  build  St.  Nicholas'  church,  that  is,  about 
the  year  1123 :  that  upon  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  north 
haven,  the  town  increased  very  rapidly  towards  the  south ; 
and  had  not  the  inclosing  it  with  a  wall  (began  about  1284 
and  finished  1338)  prescribed  the  limits,  in  all  probability, 
St.  Nicholas'  church  would  have  been  at  this  time  standing 
alone." 

The  story  preserved  by  sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  the  Icenia, 
respecting  Lothbroch,  a  Danish  chieftain,  who,  about  the 
year  868,  was  by  a  sudden  tempest  driven  from  the  coast 
of  Denmark  in  a  boat  by  himself;  his  passing  by  the  jplace 
where  Yarmouth  now  stands,  and  landing  at  Reecfham, 
where  the  court  of  Edmund,  kine  of  the  East  Angles,  thexL 
was  kept,  is  well  known :  but  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  apparently  fabulous  tale  does  not  seem  warranted  by 
the  premises,  for  even  granting  that  he  entered  the  Yare  and 

gassed  by  the  place  where  Yarmouth  now  stands  without 
eing  discovered,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  no  such 
town  then  existed ;  for,  the  breadth  of  the  river,  or  rather 
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arm  of  the  sea,  as  it  then  was/  joined  to  the  darkness  of 
a  night,  the  tempestuous  agitation  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  the  exhausted  state  of  Lothbroch,  might  be  sufficient 
impediments  to  his  being  heard,  whatever  efforts  he  might 
have  made  for  that  purpose.  The  death-song  of  Lothbroch, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  oc- 
casioned much  ingenious  controversy  among  the  literati,  and 
has  been  admired  for  the  wild  ferocity  of  the  sentiments  it 
contains,  is  now  acknowledged  be  a  nction,  fabricated  by  a 
monk  long  after  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  adventurer. 
Considering  the  obscure  place  in  which  the  supposed  author 
of  this  celebrated  performance  met  his  premature  death,  it 
cannot  easily  be  conceived  by  what  means  or  when  he  could 
have  written  it ;  or,  were  that  possible,  how  it  was  made 
public.  Bern,  who  out  of  envy  murdered  him,  surely  was 
not  the  person  likely  to  publish  his  fame  ;  and  we  know  of 
no  other  person  that  was  present  at  the  fatal  catastrophe. 
In  short,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  numerous  idle  tales, 
the  germe  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  that  obscure  and 
disgrace  the  pages  of  the  early  monkish  historians. 

Yarmouth  is  a  pleasant  sea-port  town  at  the  eastern -ex- 
tremity of  this  county,  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
quadrangle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres,  on  a  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  encompassed  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  sea, 
on  the  north  by  the  continent,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yare, 
over  which  there  is  a  handsome  drawbridge — the  first  bridgpe 
was  built  in  1427,  before  which  there  had  been  a  ferry  boat 
only.  In  1653  the  first  drawbridge  was  built,  but  this 
bridge  was  broken  down  and  carried  away  by  a  strong  tide 
in  1570,  and  cost  in  rebuilding  403/.  I5«.  9d,  The  present 
drawbridge  was  rebuilt  April  3,  llQb,  by  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Green,  at  the  expense  of  2150/.  5«.,  firom  which  50/, 
for  the  materials  of  the  old  bridge  was  to  be  deducted  ;  the 
width  of  the  main  arch  is  alxNit  twenty-five  feet.*  The 
Yare  divides  Yarmouth  from  Suffolk. 

Yarmouth  extends  rather  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
river  firom  north  to  south,  and  is  near  three  furlongs  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west ;  it  stands  near  two  miles  from 
the  haven's  mouth  to  the  south,  and  about  half-a-mile  firom 
the  sea  eastward;  has  four  principal  streets  running  firom 

*  In  the  Gent,*s  Mag.  for  Mareh  ud  November,  1771,  ii  a  communiMtion,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Bream,  of  Yarmonth^  on  building  a  new  bridge. 
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Borth  to  souths  and  one  bundred  and  fifty-six  narrow  lanes 
or  rom$  intersecting  them  in  the  opposite  direction;  is 
encompassed  with  a  wall  on  the  east,  north,  and  sooth 
sides,  2240  yards  in  length,  which  had  ten  gates  and  sixteen 
towers,  extending  along  the  ea^t  bank  of  the  river  2090 
yards,  the  whole  circuit  being  4270  yards,  or  two  miles  and 
seventy-five  yards.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles  north-east  of  London,  long.  1.  42.  W.,  lat.  62. 46.  N. 
The  north  gate  was  taken  down  in  October  1807.  Aooording 
to  tradition  this  gale  was  erected  by  persons  with  the  money 
which  they  earned  for  burying  those  who  died  of  the  plague, 
in  1348.  In  1600,  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  gate,  wss 
built  by  the  inhabitants  a  mound  of  earth,  in  order  to  com- 
mand a  view  over  the  river  and  the  south  denes,  whereon 
were  placed  large  pieces  of  ordnance,*  the  expense  of  which 
in  those  days  was  126/.  and  this  eminence  is  called  to  this 
day  South  Mount.  The  first  account  upon  record  fsr 
fortifying  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  is  derived  from  the  letters 
patent  granted  for  that  puraose  by  Henry  III.  1260 ;  hut 
although  a  beginning  was  tnen  probably  madfe^  ii  appears 
certain  thai  the  task  was  not  completed  before  tlic  year  1358 : 
the  whole  town  was  then  encom)>as8ed  witb  a  wall  of  about 
2288  yards,  contaioinf  ten  gates  and  sixteen  towers*  The 
latter  were  mostly  of  flint,  and  contumed  entire  until  about 
1790,  when  the  former  were  began  to  be  rased :  they  were 
unworthy  of  preservation  from  their  style  of  architectiire, 
excepting  those  known  by  the  names  of  the  north  and  aouth 
gates;  the  former  leading  towards  Noiwidi,  the  latter 
towards  the  haven.  The  first  ^  these  was  destroyed  in 
1007,  and  its  companion,  being  in  a  bad  state,  was  doomed 
to  the  same  fate  in  1812.  The  north  gate  was  the  most 
beautiful.  Most  of  the  towers  remain,  but  variously  dis- 
figured and  altered. 

William  III.  landed  at  Yarmouth  and  entered  tiie  town  at 
the  south  gate,  on  which,  during  the  last  war,  was  placed  a 
telegraph. 

The  following  account  is  furnished  by  one  who  assisted  in 
taking  the  census,  in  1821.  In  all  retunis  for  Yarmouth, 
South  Town,  or  Little  Yarmouth,  although  they  are  separated 
by  the  river,  ought  to  be  included,  as  it  is  within  the  bo- 
rough ;  the  magistrates  for  Yarmouth  appomt  the  constables, 

•  In  the  orders  for  rortifyiog  Ui«  haven,  &c.,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  li  a  cUrcdiwi 
"  that  a  mnrdering  piece  be  pfanted  on  the  cast  tower  of  the  south  gate." 
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liccDK  Uie  publio-houMS,  Ac.  Ajaprentices  serving  their 
time  in  South  Town,  to  freemen  of  Varmouth,  gain  their 
freedom,  which  they  cannot  do  by  Mning  it  in  any  other 
place  out  of  Great  Yarmouth. 


S  »S.r; 
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King  Henry  I.  took  under  his  own  care  the  goremment 
of  Yarmouth,  and  appointed  a  provost  as  his  deputy.  King 
John,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  first  charter, 
the  original  of  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  guildhall, 
the  greatest  part  being  still  legible.  In  this  charter  leave  is 
given  to  choose  a  provost,  or  chief  magistrate,  from  amongst 
themselves,  but  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king,  and  was  made 
a  free  burgh  upon  paying  to  the  king  551.  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  customs  arising  from  the  port  of  Yarmouth.  In 
consequence  of  Kerkeley  road  being  added  to  the  bounds 
of  Yarmouth  in  the  forty-fourth  of  Edward  III.,  it  now 
pays  60/.  annually  into  the  exchequer,  except  the  land-tax. 
The  date  of  this  charter,  1208,  may  properly  be  styled  the 
grand  sera  of  Yarmouth,  as  hence,  by  gradual  degrees,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  sea  ports  in  the  kingdom. 
Several  different  charters,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five, 
were  obtained  of  successive  monarchs ;  the  last,  granted 
by  queen  Anne,  March  11,  1702,  settled  the  form  of  go- 
vernment as  it  continues  to  this  day.'  In  1642,  Yarmouth 
having  declared  for  the  parliament,  uie  inhabitants  proceeded 
to  put  the  place  into  the  best  possible  state  of  defence  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  independents  had  acquired  an  ascendancy 
in  the  state,  that  the  people  would  admit  a  garrison  to  be 
sent  into  the  town. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  high-steward,  re- 
corder, sub-steward,  eighteen  aldermen,  including  the  mayor, 
and  thirty-six  common-councilmen,  with'  a  town  clerk,  two 
chamberlains,  a  water-bailiff,  and  other  inferior  officers. 
The  mayor,  high-steward,  recorder,  sub-steward,  and  such 
of  the  aldermen  as  have  served  the  office  of  mayor,  are 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  their  respective  offices.  The  mayor  is  sworn 
into  office  on  Michaelmas-day,  when  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment is  given  at  the  hall  on  the  quay,  to  the  corporation 
and  the  mayor's  particular  friends,  except  ladies,  who  are 
not  invited  to  this  feast. 

The  singularity  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  mayor  of  this 
place  seems  to  merit  a  short  description.  By  a  set  of  or- 
dinances made  by  twelve  burgesses  in  1491,  and  assented 
to  by  sir  James  Hobart,  attorney-general,  it  was  decreed, 
that  on  the  20th  day  of  August  annually,  an  inquest  be 
chosen,  of  twelve  persons,  who  should  be  locked  up  in  the 
hall,  without  meat,  drink,  fiie,  or  candle,  till  nine  out  of 
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the  twelve  agree  in  the  choice  of  the  mayor,  and  other 
officers  of  the  borough.  The  names  of  twenty-four  persons, 
common-councilmen  (if  so  many  were  present  who  had  not 
been  on  the  inquest  the  year  before)  or  freemen,  was  put 
into  four  hats,  and  three  from  each  hat  drawn  out  by  an 
*  tnnoceMf/  (a  person  unlettered),  to  form  the  inquest.  The 
same  practice,  with  the  substitution  of  a  child  for  an  *  in- 
noceni^*  is  observed  at  present.  On  these  occasions,  a 
variety  of  shifts  have  been  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
contending  parties,  to  starve  or  tire  out  their  opponents. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  17^,  when  the  con- 
tending parties  continued  shut  up  from  Friday,  August  29th, 
to  the  Wednesday  following :  that  the  electors,  on  this  oc- 
casion at  least,  found  means  to  evade  the  bye-law  against 
eating  and  drinking,  may  fairiy  be  presumed. 

When  an  alderman  diesorresigpis,  the  remaining  aldermen 
select  a  common-councilman  to  nil  his  place  ;  when  a  com- 
mon-councilman dies  or  resigns,  the  remaining  common- 
councilmen  select  two  freemen,  and  send  their  names  up  to 
the  aldermen,  who  choose  one  to  fill  up  the  vacancy :  they 
are  elected  for  life.  The  high-steward,  recorder,  sub- 
steward,  the  town  clerk,  and  also  the  water-bailiff  are  chosen 
by  the  corporation  only.  An  impression  from  the  seal  of 
the  corporation  is  in  the  Norwich  museum,  it  has  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  Saxon  characters : — 

•  O:  PASTOR:  VERO.  TIBI:  SVBJECriS:  MISER8R0. 

Yarmouth  sent  representatives  to  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  which  is  as  early  as  Norwich  and  Lynn :  they 
are  chosen  by  the  freemen,  in  number  about  1800.  In  1818, 
1412  freemen  polled  ;  it  was  then  ascertained  that  there 
were  400  more  eligible,  all  of  whom  are  free  by  inheritance, 
servitude,  or  purchase,  and  the  returning  officer  is  the  mayor. 


A  LIST  of  MEMBERS  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Great 
Yarmoatb,  from  the  restoration  to  1820 ;  with  the  sUte  of  the  poU 
at  each  contested  election  since  the  year  1740. 


1600.   Sir  John  Potts,  bart. 

William  D'Oylcy,  e»q.* 

Sir  John  Palgrave,  bart. 

Miles  Corbet,  esq.  He- 
corder.t 
The  two  former  were  retamed 
by  the  burgesses  at  large,  the  two 
latter  by  the  corporation  only; 
the  house  of  commons  decided  in 
favonr  of  the  former,  and  that  the 
burgesses  at  large  ought  to  elect. 
1661.    William  Coventry,  esq.t 

Sir  William  D'Oyley. 
1670.   Lord  Huntington. 

Sir  William  Coventry,  knt. 
1680.  o.s.  Rich.  Huntington,  esq. 

George  England,  esq. 
1081.   Sir  James  Johnson,  knt. 

George  England,  esq. 
1684-5.    George  England,  esq. 

Lord  Hiintington. 
1689.   George  England,  esq. 

Samuel  Fnller,  esq. 
1606.  George  Enisland,  esq. 

Samuel  Faller,  esq. 
1698.   The  same. 

1700.  The  same. 

1701.  John  Nicholson,  esq. 
John  Burton,  esq. 

1702.  Benjamin  England,  esq. 
John  Nicholson,  esq. 

1705.  The  same. 

1708.   Hon.  Roger  Townsend. 

Richard  Ferrier,  esq. 
1710.   Richard  Ferrier,  esq. 

George  England,  esq. 
171S.  Richard  Ferrier,  esq. 

George  England,  esq. 

•  Of  Shottiaham,  Norfolk,  knfght 
laOS,  created  a  baronet  1003,  appointed 
a  commlMioner  for  the  care  of  nek  and 
hurt  teamen,  and  prUoners  of  war,  UI69, 
died  1077. 

t  He  sat  at  one  of  the  lodges  on  the 
trial  of  Charies  I.  and  bad  the  principal 
management  of  the  office  of  segoettratfon 
against  the  l<Mraliitt.  In  1M2  he  was 
ezecnted  at  Tybnm.— See  Granger, 
▼  OL.  S,p.l01. 

t  A  ton  of  the  lord  keeper,  knighted 
1060,  loid  of  the  treasnry,  IMT.  Bar- 
net  layt  be  was  of  great  notions  and 
eminent  Tirtoot,  and  capable  of  bearing 
the  chief  ministry.  For  a  ftarther  ac- 
coanl  see  Biog.  Hist,  of  Worcester, 


1716.   Georee  England,  esq. 

Hon.  Horatio  Townsend. 
1782.   Horatio  Walpole,  esq. 

Hon.  Charles  Townsend. 

1753.  Hon.  M'illiam  Townsend, 
Vice  Hon.  Charles  Townsend, 

called  up  by  writ  to  the  honse 
of  peers,  as  lord  Isynn. 
1728.   Hon.  William  Townsend. 
Horatio  Walpole,  esq.f 

1754.  Hon.  William  Townsend. 
Edward  Walpole,  esq. 

1787.   Hon.  Roger  Townsend. 

Vice  Hon«  William  Tovmsend 
deceased. 

1741.  POLL. 

Hon.  Roger  Townsend 400 

Edward  Walpole,  esq 891 

Hewling  Luson,  esq 104 

Richard  Fuller ,  esq 07 

1747.   Hon.  Edward  Walpole. 
Hon.  Charles  Townsend.| 

1754.  POLL. 

Hon.  Sir  £.  Walpole,  K.  B.  618 
Hon.  Charles  Townsend  •  •  •  •  641 

Richard  Fuller,  esq 897 

William  Brown,  esq MS 

1756.   Charles  Townsend,  esq.f 

Vice  Hon.  Charles  Townsend, 
appointed  treasurer  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's chamber. 
1761.   Hon.  Sir  E.  Walpole,  K.B. 

Charies  Townsend,  esq. 
1768.   Charles  Townsend,  esq. 
Hon.  Richard  Walpole. 

1774.  POLL. 

Charles  Townsend,  esq SIO 

Hon.  Richard  Walpole 810 

William  Beckford,  esq 918 

Sir  Charles  Saunders,  K.  B.  216 

Charles  Townsend,  esq.  having 
vacated  his  seat  by  accepting  the 
office  of  joint  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  an  election  took  place. 

1777.  POLU 

Charles  Townsend,  esq 502 

William  Beckford,  esq 199 

^  Brother  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  K.  O. 
Arst  earl  of  Orford,  created  baron  Wal- 
pole, of  Wolterton,  17M;  died  17ST. 

n  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1T6S^ 
died  ITST. 

%  Created  lord  Bayning,  17ST. 
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1780.   Charles  Townsend,  esq. 

Hon.  Richard  Walpole. 
178S.   Charles    Townsend,   esq. 

having  accepted  the  office 

of  treasarer  of  the  navy, 

was  re-elected. 
1784.  Sir  John  Jervu,  K.  B. 

Henry  Beaufoy,  esq. 
Jnne  18th,  1790.  poll. 

Ut  Hon.  Charles  Townscnd  6Sa 

Henry  BeaufoVt  esq 465 

John  Thomas  Sandys,  esq.  • .  182 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Beaofoy, 

an  election  took  place,  May  99th, 

179ft.  POLL. 

Stephens  Howe^  esq. 488 

George  Anson,  esq.* 847 

June, 

1796.   Lord  C.  P.  Townsend. 

Stephens  Howe,  esq. 
October  a6th,  1790.  poll. 

William  Loftiis,  esq 599 

Henry  Joddrell,  esq. 561 

Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B 418 

1809.   Sir  T.  Troubridge,  bart. 

Thomas  Jervls,  esq. 
Nov.  4th, 
1806.   Hon.  Edward  Harbord.t 

Stephen  Lushington,  esq.  t 

•  NowIieot.<jCD.alrOeorgeABMn, 
K.  C.  B.,  M.  P.  for  Litchfield. 

t  Now  lord  Saflidd. 

t  Mow  Dr.  Lothiogton,  M.  P.  for 
Ilchetter. 


May  9th,  1807.  poll. 

Hon.  Edward  Harbord 697 

Stephen  Lushington,  esq.  ..  604 

William  Jacob,  esq 841 

Abbott  Upcher,  esq 91 

June  95th, 

1808.   Giffin  Wilson,  esq.* 

Vice  S.  Lushington,  esq.  who 
accepted  the  Chiltem  hundreds. 

Oct-.  0th,  1819.  POLL. 

Edmund  Rnowles  Lacon,  esq.  607 
William  Iiofhis,  esq.  .••••••  887 

Giffin  Wilson,  esq 899 

June  19th,  1818.  poll. 

Hon.  Thomas  William  Anson  780 
Charles  Edmd.Rnmbold, esq.  760 
EUlmundKnowlesLacon,esq.  651 

William  Loftus,  esq 619 

Feb.  16th, 

J  819.   Hon.  Geo.  Anson. 

Vice  Hon.  Thomas  William 
Anson,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  lord  viscount  Anson. 

March  11th,  1890.  poll. 

Hon  Geo.  Anson 754 

CharlesEdmd.  Rnmbold,esq.  759 

John  Michel,  esq 619 

Josias  Henry  Stracey, esq.. .  619 


•  Now  ilr  OUBb  WltooB,  recorder  of 
WindBor. 


For  thU  lilt,  which  It  Tery  scarce,  aad  not  to  he  met  with  In  the  town  elcrk'a 
ofllce,  hat  lent  ns  ezpresdy  for  our  work,  we  beg  leave  to  return  the  contiihutor  our 
hearty  thanki. 


The  arms  of  the  town  of  Yannouth  are  party  per  pale, 
gttks  and  azures  three  demilions,  Or,  impaling  three  herrings* 
tails,  argmi.  The  corporation  has  particular  and  extensive 
privileges  :  here  is  a  court  of  record  and  admiralbr,  and  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  are  conservators  of  the  Waveney  to 
St.  01ave*s  bridge,  which  is  ten  miles ;  the  Yare  to  Hardley 
cross,  ten  miles ;  and  the  Bure  to  Weybridge,  ten  miles ; 
within  which  limits  the  laws  of  distress  and  attachment  can 
be  executed  by  their  officers  only.     Up  to  one  of  these 
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boundaries  there  is  a  grand  aquatic  procession,  called  by 
some  ' Narrow  Waters,*  and  by  others  the  '  Water  FroUc* 
when  a  silver  cup  is  sailed  for  by  boats  every  year,  at  which 
time  more  than  two  hundred  sail  of  pleasure  boats  are  ge- 
nerally to  be  seen.  This  is  held  in  July,  when  it  is  usual 
particularly  to  drink  to  the  gentleman  who  it  is  expected 
would  be  chosen  to  serve  the  office  of  mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  a  custom  at  one  time  discontinued  but  now  revived. 
A  fair  is  annually  held  here  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
Easter-week.  The  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
are  plentifully  supplied,  particularly  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, which  are  remarkably  good.  The  amusements  of 
Yarmouth  consist  of  the  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  and  con- 
certs, during  the  bathing  season ;  with  fishing,  shooting, 
Bailing,  or  bowling. 

Yarmouth  Priory,  The  accounts  which  are  left  us  of 
this  ruin  are  all  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  indeed  nothing 
of  its  history  appears  to  be  known,  except  that  it  was 
founded  by  bishop  Herbert,  about  the  year  1120,  though 
not  completed  until  1250,  to  which  date  the  remains,  a 
single  room  now  used  as  a  stable,  must  be  referred. — Vide 
etching  in  CotmatCi  Antiq,  Norwich.  The  walls  are  of  flint, 
and,  by  a  late  judicious  improvement,  have  been  made 
to  form  a  boundary  to  the  burial-ground  of  the  church, 
towards  the  south-east  end  of  which,  and  not  far  from  it, 
the  building  was  situate;  the  arches  are  pointed  with  trefoils 
in  (he  heads. 

Of  the  Church  we  know  at  least  the  sera  of  the  foundation 
and  dedication,  the  former  of  which  was  by  Herbert,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  in  or  about  the  year  1123;  the  latter  in  1286; 
but  it  has  been  so  increased,  altered,  repaired,  and  beau- 
tified si  subsequent  periods,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
central  divisions  of  the  west  end,  and  some  of  the  pillars 
and  capitals  adjoining  it  within,  are  not  the  whole  oi  what 
remains  of  the  original  structure.     The  south  aisle  was 
probably  erected  about  13^0  ;  although  Blomefield  says  it 
was  never  finished  towards  the  east  end,  which  fell  down 
about  1780.      There  still  remain  three  beautiful  arches, 
originallv  belonging  to  some  chapel ;  in  other  respects  this 
church  shews  but  little  curious  or  interesting.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  a  saint  held  in  the  greatest  repute  by  ma- 
riners, from  the  circumstance  of  his  prayers  having  preserved 
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the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Holy  Land  from  a  storm 
that  threatened  its  destruction.  The  building  comprises  in 
its  plan,  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  which  latter  are  larger,  in 
regard  to  height  and  breadth,  than  the  body,  but  do  not 
extend  so  far  eastward.*  The  church  extends  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
aisles  together  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  the  south-east  door,  beneath  the  large  win- 
dow of  the  cross  aisle  or  transept,  the  extreme  angles  of 
which  are  supported  like  those  of  the  west  end,  by  gradu- 
ated buttresses,  terminating  in  towers  and  pinnacles ;  between 
them  is  a  handsome  window,  divided  by  mullions  into  com- 
partments, which  in  the  upper  part  are  multiplied  and 
diversified  in  their  form ;  the  three  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  are  various  in  their  tracery  without  being 
uniform  in  their  appearance :  the  centre  is  the  most  orna- 
mented, they  were  formerly  filled  with  painted  glass,  of 
which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  with  the  nave,  rises  the  tower,  which  is  now  em- 
battled but  was  originally  decorated  with  pinnacles:  it 
demands  attention  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  structure, 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  spire,  erected  in  1807,  f  conspicuous 
and  useful  as  a  sea-mark.  The  old  spire  was  186  feet 
high  ;  the  present  one  is  168  feet  The  former  was  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  which  having  been  injured  from  the 
shrinking  of  the  timber,  or  from  the  effect  of  lightning, 
in  1683,  was  crooked  in  its  appearance,  and  was  at  length 
taken  down  in  1803 ;  and,  after  a  survey  by  William 
Wilkins,  esq.  the  architect,  of  Cambridge,  the  tower  was 
repaired  and  the  spire  rebuilt ;  the  latter  and  the  ball  are 
now  covered  with  copper  tinned.  The  tower  contains  a 
peal  of  ten  bells  ;  but  we  find  this  was  not  always  the  case, 
for,  in  1726,  Mr.  Stephens,  bell-founder,  cast  two  trebles, 
to  make  a  ring  of  eight  bells.  From  the  top  of  the  tower 
is  a  very  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  busy  town  and  its  beau- 
tiful  environs.  A  very  considerable  sum  was  expended  upon 
a  general  repair  of  the  church,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  for  that  purpose  June  0th,  1806,  when  the  south 


•  "The  portion  cast  of  tbe  tower  of  the  chorch  of  Cbenx,  in  Normandy,  la  eoni> 
BOied  of  three  parts,  aneqnal  In  size,  the  central  being  the  narrowest,  as  Is  strUdBgly 
the  case  at  Great  Yarmoath."— CS9/ffM»i'«  JVormandf, 

t  In  1806,  an  act  was  passed  for  repairing  the  charch  and  relnillding  the  tower.  , 


^    I 
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side  and  west  end  were  restored,  nnder  the  direction  of 
trustees,  the  principal  of  whom  was  sir  EUlmund  Knowles 
Lacon,  bart.  That  part  of  the  church  which  extends  to 
the  west  of  the  tower  forms,  with  the  aisles  on  each  side, 
a  spacious  choir,  and  has  an  appearance  of  much  grandeur. 
The  ceiling  is  ancient  and  pannelled  in  compartments,  at 
the  intersections  of  which  are  bosses  containing  coats  of 
arms,  and  various  carved  emblems  and  devices.  The  whole 
has  been  painted  to  represent  dark  marble,  veined  with 
white,  which,  although  tolerably  executed,  is  a  very  inju* 
dicious  colouring  for  what  should  always  appear  light  and 
airy.  The  ancient  design,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  roof  of 
the  north  aisle,  wherein  the  small  moulded  ribs  and  bosses 
are  painted  a  light  colour,  and  the  pannels  studded  with 
gilded  cinquefoUs,  radiated  like  stars,  would  have  been 
more  appropriate. 

The  Pulpit  is  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  choir,  and  ad- 
joining it  on  the  same  level  is  the  vicar*s  pew,  inclosed  with 
a  screen,  and  ascended  by  a  staircase  from  the  cross  aisle ; 
the  whole  is  of  singular  construction,  and  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.  The  reading-desk  and 
clerk's  pew  are  opposite  to  the  pulpit  on  the  north-west; 
the  communion-table,  being  apart  from  the  choir,  every 
part  of  the  divine  service  is  read  here.  On  the  side  is  the 
aldermen's  gallery,  at  the  west  end  at  which,  near  the  pulpit, 
b  the  seat  of  the  mayor,  under  a  canopy  supported  by  n>ur 
fluted  columns,  ornamented  with  gilding,  &c. ;  over  it  the 
royal  arms.  The  access  to  this  seat  is  through  the  gallery, 
over  which,  between  the  windows  on  the  south  wall,  are  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  sir  William  Paston,  kniffht,  1099: 
argaU,  six  fleurs-de-lis,  azure^  and  a  chief  indented.  Or, 
with  supporters  and  crest ;  under  which  is  this  inscription : 

^'  His  armi  stand  here  whose  worites  of  charity  shall  speak  hb  praise 

though  he  in  dnst  doth  ly. 

Ikfongst  many  more  good  deedes  wch  he  hath  done, 
Yarmouth  doth  'knowledge  this  for  to  be  one. 

That  he  gare  to  their  pore  a  pouud  a  yeere 
For  ever  to  continac  as  it  doth  appear.'^ 

Sir  William  Paston  gave  out  of  the  rectory  of  Caister  Si. 
per  annum,  to  be  dbposed  of  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  poor  for 
ever.    At  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  are  the  arms  of  sir 
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Samuel  Tryon,  knight,  1615,  azwre,  a  fess  crenelle  between 
six  estoiles,  argent,  inscribed 

"  Siix  iftamuel  CrfionK'  anitfi  are  plocli  )erf , 
ft  iiintr  toelUtoteler  to  our  Yarmouth  yerre. 

IN  MEMORIAM  BENEFACTORIS  MUNIFICI." 

Between  these  painted  coats,  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
gallery,  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing  the  arms  of  the  town  ; 
**  Erected  by  the  corporation  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  Edward  Wames,  clerk,  rector  of  Lammas  with 
Great  and  Little  Hautboys,  for  his  liberal  donation  of  an 
estate  at  Thrigby,  to  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  this  town  for  ever.  He  departed  this  life  the  27th 
December,  1700,  aged  eighty-seven  years,  and  lies  interred 
in  the  church  of  Thrigby.''  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
is  another  gallery,  erected  by  Mr.  John  Fuller  and  Rachael 
his  wife,  as  executors  under  the  will  of  alderman  Bradford, 
in  1705,  at  the  expense  of  130Z.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fisherman's  hospital  in  this  town,  when  two  pillars  of  the 
nave  were  actually  removed  to  admit  light  to  this  gallery, 
which  in  itself  dishgures  the  appearance  of  the  church  eon* 
siderably.  The  organ  at  the  west  end  of  this  church,  is 
said  to  exceed  in  excellence  of  tone  and  power  every  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Europe,  except  that  at  Haerlem.  It 
was  originally  erected  in  1733,  but  was  repaired  by  England 
in  1812,  and  consists' of  three  parts,  viz..  the  great  organ, 
the  choir  organ,  and  the  swell,  together  with  two  octaves 
of  pedal  pipes.  It  stands  in  a  gallery  supported  by  four 
Doric  columns.  At  the  north-west  of  the  middle  aisle  is 
the  font,  raised  upon  three  steps ;  it  is  octangular,  and 
is  covered  by  an  ornamented  pyramidical  wooden  top, 
painted  and  gilt.  Over  the  communion  table  is  painted 
the  decalogue,  the  lord's  prayer,  and  creed,  over  which  a 
group  of  cherubim,  painted  b^r  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Keymer,  in  1799 :  the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden 
balustrade.  This  part  of  the  church  measures  in  extent 
from  east  to  west,  fifty-seven  feet ;  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  from  north  to  south,  but  it  is  only  used  at  the 
time  of  administering  the  sacrament,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  marriage. 

Before  the  reformation,  the  church,  like  most  others  in 
the  kingdom,  had  its  holy  rood  or  crucifix,  with  the  figures 
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of  Man*  and  John.  Swinden  says,  "  In  the  east  end  of  the 
middle  aisle  stands  the  communion  table,  where  formerly 
stood  the  great  or  high  altar,  and  over  it  a  loft  or  perch, 
called  the  Rood  Loft,  erected  by  Robert  de  Haddisooe, 
prior  of  St.  Olaves,  in  1370,  and  ornamented  with  curious 
decorations  and  devices,  at  his  own  cost  and  charges  ;  it  is 
called  '  Opus  pretiosum  circa  magnum  altare,*  and  by  means 
of  illumination  with  lamps  and  candles,  the  whole  appeared 
exceedingly  splendid  and  solemn.*'  These  lights  before  the 
altars  in  ancient  times,  were  with  great  care  and  expense 
constantly  maintained,  and  had  always  a  custos  or  warden 
appointed  to  superintend  them ;  and  so  zealous  were  oar 
forefathers  to  maintain  these  lights,  that  very  few  wills  were 
made  wherein  some  legacy  was  not  given  to  this  illumination. 
Among  the  illusions  played  off  here  in  the  dark  ages,  what 
was  called  'The  Miraculous  Star,'  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. The  church  books  contained  the  following  Items: 
In  1465,  paid  for  leading  the  star,  3i2. ;  on  the  twelfth  day 
making  a  new  star,  a  new  balk  line  to  the  star,  and  rysing 
the  star,  &c. ;  with  other  items  for  mending  angels.  Be- 
tween the  high-altar  and  the  east  wall,  was  formerly  a  space 
of  about  nine  feet,  which  was  used  as  a  vestry  in  later  times; 
it  waq  afterwards  converted  into  a  charnel-house,  but,  in  the 
year  1783,  the  east  wall  was  removed  and  a  window  substi- 
tuted immediately  at  the  back  of  the  communion-table. 
The  two  pointed  windows  on  each  side  this  part  of  the  chan- 
cel, are  amongst  the  oldest  portions  of  the  building,  and  are 
evidently  of  the  tera  of  Henry  III.  *'  The  prior  of  St. 
Olave,  beside  what  is  before  mentioned,  built  in  the  east 
end  of  this  church  a  neat  chapel,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Lady  of  Arneburgh,  which  was  standing  in  1545 ;  and  on 
the  north  side  thereof  was  erected  a  fine  organ,  and  to  the 
west  of  it  the  choir,  furnished  with  eight  priests,  who  were 
sent  from  Norwich  and  resided  here  under  the  prior,  and 
composed  a  choir  till  the  dissolution.  So  numerous  were 
th^  chapels  in  this  church  in  the  reign  of  Eldward  III.,  that, 
though  the  building  is  spacious,  it  was  thought  advantageous 
to  erect  a  new  edifice  at  the  west  end,  which  was  call^  the 
new  wOrk,  and  intended  as  an  additional  aisle  to  the  church, 
bfit,  by  reason  of  the  great  plague  in  1349,  when  no  less 
than  7,052  persons  died  in  this  town,  it  was  never  completed. 
Each  of  these  chapels  had  an  image,  altar,  light,  &c.,  which 
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were  chiefly  supported  by  a  company  called  a  guild,  who 
had  land,  tenements,  money,  goods,  plate,  and  other  utensils 
belonging  to  them,  and  were  all  dissolved,  except  the  mer- 
chants* guild,  in  the  thirty-seventh  Henry  VIII." — Swinden. 
At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  when  an  inventory  of 
the  ornaments  belonging  to  this  church  was  taken,  amongst 
other  things  are  mentioned  eleven  tunicles,  the  gift  of  sir 
John  FastolfFe,  knight;  a  silver  temple,  weighing  168 oz., 
and  some  of  the  oil  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  sacred  relic,  the  gift  of 
Dawn  John  Hoo,  one  of  the  priors.  This  church  also  pos- 
sessed the  relics  of  St.  Margaret,  St  George  in  gold,  the  holy 
thorn  in  silver,  and  St.  Maurick  in  copper.  In  this  part  of 
the  church,  called  '  the  new  chancel  in  the  north-east,'  be- 
hind the  seats,  which  are  continued  round  the  greater  part, 
is  a  triple  niche  and  pUcina ;  and  on  the  north  side  a  very 
curious  doorway,  consisting  of  a  flat  Tudor  arch  with  a 
moulding  all  round,  enriched  with  quartre  foils  and  shields 
alternately  :  in  the  spandrels  are  an  angel  censing  upon  one 
side,  and  a  priest  kneeling  before  a  cross,  which  is  radiated, 
on  the  other.  Oyer  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  a  sculptured 
shield,  charged  with  a  chevron  nebule  between  three  demi- 
seals,  and  surmounted  by  a  helmet  and  mantling,  but  the  crest 
is  broken  off.  Here  are  many  hieindsome  modern  mural  mo- 
numents of  marble,  but  all  the  monumental  brasses,  by  an 
order  of  Assembly  in  155  L,  were  torn  from  the  marbles  in 
which  they  were  bedded,  and  were  delivered  to  the  bailiffs 
of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  casting  them  into  weights 
and  measures  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  oldest 
monumental  inscription  now  in  the  church,  is  dated  1620. 
The  north  aisle,  or  old  chancel,  was  formerly  open  to  the 
choir,  but  about  1770,  the  screen  at  the  back  of  Fullers 
gallery,  to  which  the  stairs  lead,  was  erected  for  the  greater 
accommodation  of  the  congregation ;  and  this  aisle  is  at 
present  disused  except  as  a  place  of  sepulchre.  In  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  near  the  east  end,  is  a  very  handsome 
arched  monument  of  freestone,  ornamented  with  crockets 
and  pinnacles,  apparently  about  the  age  of  Edward  III. 
Within  this  arch  is  a  slab  of  purbeck  marble,  of  much  older 
date ;  it  is  of  taper  form,  and  is  sculptured  with  a  cross  of 
eight  points,  each  terminating  in  a  trefoil,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  memorial  of  some  former  chaplain.  Against  this  wall 
is  a  small  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Swinden,  the 
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historian  of  thb  town^  who  died  January  llth,  1772,  fetet. 
fifty-five ;  erected  by  John  Ives,  F.  S.  A.  There  are  also 
three  mural  monuments  to  the  family  of  England ;  arms, 
gnies,  three  lions  passant.  Or, ;  and  others  to  those  of  Sy- 
monds ;  arms,  table^  a  dolphin  embowed,  argent ;  and  also 
of  Preston,  a  family  which  still  flourishes  here ;  arms,  er- 
mine, on  a  chief  indented,  <a6/e,  three  crescents.  Or,  At 
the  bottom  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown, 
gent.,  is  a  fanciful  representation  of  an  extinguisher,  with 
a  candle  on  each  side  ;  under  the  former  are  these  words, 
**  Death  exiinguuhei  all.** 

In  this  church  is  also  an  inscription  "sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Gysbert  Jan  Von  Rysoort,  commander  of  the 
Batavian  republic  ship  Hercules,  who  died  on  the  28th  of 
October^  1797,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  received 
in  the  glorious  and  ever-memorable  engagement  between  the 
English  and  Batavian  fleets,  under  the  commands  of  admirals 
Duncan  and  de  Winter,  and  was  interred  here,  with  due 
honour,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  or  chancel,  is  a.  fine  window 
of  three  divisions,  and  a  diamber  vestry  ;  the  large  tablets 
on  the  outside  contain  lists  of  benefiictions  to  the  charity 
school,  and  are  sarmounted  by  a  figure  of  Chari^,  and  a  boy 
and  girl ;  over  the  entrance  is  a  square  stone  with  the  anns 
of  the  town.  Anno  Domino,  1650:  Thomas  Fblistbad, 
•  ♦  ♦  *  •  Baylifs  ;  Hbnrt  Moulton,  Richard  Bbtts, 
churchwardens.  The  other  name  was  that  of  William  Burton, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  erased  at  the  restoration.  In  this 
vestry  is  a  collection  of  about  two  hundred  ancient  volumes,* 
and  a  very  curious  and  singular  library  table  or  reading  desk, 
containing  six  shelves  which  revolve  upon  an  axis,  and  by  a 
mechanical  construction  preserve  their  level,  presenting  al- 
ternately the  various  volumes  wanted.  At  the  east  end, 
against  the  wall  of  the  transept,  is  a  marble  monument  to 
sir  William  Gooch,  hart.,  who  died  the  17th  December, 
1751 ;  arms,  party  per  pale  argent  and  sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  talbots  passant,  counterchanged,  on  a  chief, 
gukSf  three  leopard's  heads.  Or, ;  crest,  a  talbot  passant, 
per  pale  argent  and  sable :  motto,  '  Fide  et  VertuteJ 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Salter,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  arch- 
deacon Salter,  of  Norfolk,  was  educated  in  the  free  school 

*  A  catalogue  of  these  books  may  be  seen  in  Swinden's  Yarmouth,  page  880> 
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of  Norwich ;  he  was  nominated  to  Great  Yarmouth  church, 
in  1750;  he  died  master  of  the  Charter-house,  1778.  Dr.  S. 
was  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  and  author  of  several  works. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  which  contains 
about  six  acres,  is  by  a  handsome  iron  gateway  at  the  end 
of  an  avenue  of  limes  leading  from  the  market-place ;  but 
on  the  west  side,  is  a  very  curious  mutilated  brick  gateway, 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  which  deserves  to  be  restored  to 
its  pristine  form.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  church- 
yard are  the  remains  of  the  old  town  walls.  To  this  church 
once  belonged  6000  persons  of  sixteen  years  or  upwards. 

A  chronological  table,  written  before  the  reformation  in 
England,  was,  during  many  years,  placed  in  the  south  aisle 
of  St.  Nicholas  church,  containing  a  short  historical  account 
of  Yarmouth,  in  which'it  was  said,  "  Yarmouth  is  walled, 
situated  upon  the  sea,  distant  from  Norwich  one  hundred 
furlongs ;  and,  though  placed  between  two  salt  floods  (the 
sea  and  river  Yare)  has  plenty  of  fresh  water,  fit  for  drinking 
and  washing.  This  town,  in  divine  worship,  elegant  houses, 
decent  apparel,  plenty  of  provisions,  and  nospitolity,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  city  of  England."  Upon  the  same  table 
was  this  whmisical  and  singular  observation:  **  There  never 
was  in  it,  (Yarmouth)  an  Ecele$ia$tic  pvMiekfy  detected  of 
the  crime  of  carnality  J^ 

Near  this  church  bishop  Herbert  founded  a  monastery  for 
Black  monks,  and  made  it  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Norwich. 
In  succeeding  times  several  other  similar  foundations  were 
formed,  but  of  such  buildings  not  a  vestige  remain,  except 
part  of  a  hospital,  which  is  converted  into  a  house  for  a 
grammar  school.  In  the  Norwich  Museum  is  an  impression 
of  the  seal  of  this  fraternity,  which  is  also  engpraved  in  the 
Gentleman^s  Mag. 

The  following  remarkable  inscriptions  are  in  the  church- 
yard, the  first  is  to  a  sailor : — 

**  Thoagh  Boreas  blow,  and  Neptune's  waves 
Have  toss'd  me  to  and  fro ; 
By  God's  decree,  yoa  plainly  see, 
Vm  harboured  here  below : 

Where  I  must  at  anchor  lie, 

With  many  of  our  fleet ; 
Bat  once  again  we  shall  set  sail. 

Our  Admiral  Christ  to  meet.^  '^ 
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'<To  the  memory  of  David  Bartlvmah,  msBter  of  the  brif 
Aleiander  tnd  Margaret,,  of  North  Shields,  who,  on  the  Slst  of 
Jaonary,  1781,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  with  only  three  three-ponnden 
and  ten  men  and  boys,  nobly  defended  himself  against  a  cotter^ 
carrying  eighteen  fonr-ponnders  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  the  notorious  English  pirate,  Fall,  and  fairly  beat 
him  off.  Two  hours  after,  the  enemy  came  down  upon  him  a^ain ; 
when,  totally  dismasted,  his  mate,  Daniel  Mac  Aulby,  expiring 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  himself  dangerously  wounded,  he  was 
obliged  to  strike  and  ransom.  He  brought  his  shattered  vessel  into 
Yarmouth  with  more  than  the  honours  of  a  conqueror,  and  died  here 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  14th  of  February  following,  in 
the  twenty-fif^h  yeair  of  bb  age.  To  commemorate  the  gallantry  of 
his  son,  the  bravery  of  his  faithful  men,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
infamy  of  a  savage  pirate,  his  afflicted  father,  Alexander  Bar- 
TLBMAM,  has  ordered  this  stone  to  be  erected  over  his  honourable 
grave. 

'Twas great!  •■ 
His  foe  though  strong  was  infamous : 
The  foe  of  human  kind ! 
A  manly  indignation  fir*d  his  breast : 
Thank  Ood  I  fay  smi  has  done  his  duty .^ 

GATO. 


**  Here  rest  the  remains  of  George  Pardali,  a  native  of  Rhodes^ 
who  died  in  Yarmouth,  January  8th,  1818,  aged  thirty-two  years  : 

Early  he  left  his  native  shore, 

O  er  many  a  land  to  roam. 
And  enter'd  to  return  no  more 

A  foreign  master's  home. 

The  parents,  friends  that  lov'd  him  most, 

Caught  not  his  latest  breath, 
But  pity  filFd  affection's  post. 

And  smoothed  his  bed  of  death. 

What  recks  it  where  his  ashes  bide, 

He  who  his  soul  receiv'd. 
Enquires  not  where  the  wanderer  died. 

But  how  the  Christian  liv'd  ? 

This  stone  was  erected  in  respect  for  his  memory  and  gratitude 
for  his  services,  by  his  master,  William  Turner." 


Also  a  stone  <<  In  memory  of  Charles  Balding,  who  was  unfortn- 
nately  drowned  at  the  finishing  the  building  of  Yarmouth  bridge^ 
July  17th,  1786,  aged  thirty  years." 

And  another : 

"  Under  this  stone  are  interred  the  remains  of  Cbarlbs  Johnsor, 
aged  eighteen,  and  Robert  his  brother,  aged  seventeen,  sons  of 
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Cbarlbs  JoHNSOHy  of  this  town,  who,  with  .four  others,  were  uMki- 
fortaoately  drowned  on  the  24th  July,  1797,  by  the  oversetting  of  a 
boat  upon  Breydon.  An  afflicted  rather  has  erected  this  monument 
to  the  memory  of  two  datiful  and  affectionate  children,  and  as  a 
warning  to  heedless  youth. 

God  saw  their  trouble  from  above, 

He  saw  their  hearts  quite  sunk  with  woe 

And  called  them  in  his  tender  love, 
To  scenes  where  living  waters  flow." 


''  Boast  not  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth. 

In  memory  of 

John  Cutler         "^  C^7 

Thomas  Forstbr   >  aged  <  29  > Years, 
Richard  Barrett  j  (.  19  j 

late  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  sloop,  the  Fly,  who  were  drowne<( 
on  coming  for  the  beach,  the  16th  day  of  February,  1780-: 

When  the  brave  tar  who  furls  aloft  the  sail. 
Escapes  from  peril  and  survives  the  gale. 
How  hard  his  fate,  a  thousand  dangers  past, 
When  near  the  friendly  land  to  breathe  his  last — 
Tho'  rescued  oft'  from  threat'oing  seas,  one  wave 
Upsets  the  boat  and  seuds  him  to  his  grave. 
Stranger !  should  chance  direct  thy  footsteps  here^. 
Cans' t  thou  refrain  to  shed  a  gen'rons  tear  I 
Cans't  thou,  now  Britain  on  her  sons  must  caU, 
Without  emotion  see  one  sailor  fall. 
Parading  armies  still  may  awe  the  land. 
But  England's  safety  on  her  fleet  depends." 


In  1791,  died  Mrs.  Dark,  an  estimable  character,  of  the 
Angel  inn  in  the  market-place,  on  whom  was  written  the 
following  epigram  :— 

'^  At  the  Angel  at  Yarmouth,  a  singular  inn, 
There's  the  shadow  without  and  Uie  substance  within ; 
This  paradox  proving,  in  punning's  despite. 
That  an  Angd  tho'  Dark  is  an  angel  of  light." 


Si.  George's  Chapel. — Was  built  m  1714,  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  parliament  imposing  a  tax  of  Is.  6d.  per  chaldron 
on  coal,  culm,  and  cinder,  brought  into  and  consumed  in 
this  port.    This  chapel  has  a  cupola.    Its  length  to  the  north 
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and  south  sides  from  east  to  west,  is  ninety-two  feet,  besides 
the  breadth  of  the  steeple ;  the  extent  from  north  to  south, 
is  sixty-nine  feet ;  the  hei^t  thereof,  betv^een  the  floor  and 
ceiling  of  the  middle  aisle,  is  forty-two  feet.  This  edifice 
is  of  an  oblong  octangular  form ;  the  interior  is  handsome, 
neat*  and  commodious,  and  occupied  by  family  pews  ;  there 
is  also  a  spacious  gallery,  and  the  roof  of  the  chapel  is 
supported  by  ten  colmnns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  building 
of  this  edifice  was  contracted  for  at  a  sum  of  3800/.  In 
this  chapel  divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  with  sermons ;  and  prayers  are  read 
every  day,  Saturdays  excepted.  No  marriage  is  solemnized 
here,  nor  is  there  any  place  of  interment.  The  organ  was 
erected  in  17d8.  In  addition  to  the  church  and  this  chapel 
there  are  meeting-houses  for  the  Independents,  Unitarians, 
Methodists,  Quakers:,  and  Baptists.  The  Look-out,  now 
standing  on  the  chapel  mount,  was  erected  by  the  corporation 
in  1733. 

Charities. — ^The  School  o^  ludwtry  for  giria,  founded 
in  1810.  The  ChildretCt  HoipUal,  for  the  education  and 
apprenticesbip  of  poor  children.  The  FiskermttCt  Hos- 
pital, erected  by  the  corporation  in  1702,  containing  twenty 
rooms,  with  a  sleeping  room  over,  into  each  of  which  is 
admitted  one  old  fisherman  and  his  wife,  with  an  allowance 
of  two  shillings  per  week  for  the  summer,  and  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  week  during  the  winter.  The  Charity 
School,  for  the  education  of  thirty-feur  boys,  and  thirty  girls, 
was  founded  in  1713.  The  number  of  boys  have  been  in- 
creased to  seventy,  and  a  preparatory  school  has  been 
established  for  twenty  more ;  besides  the  accession  of  a 
Sunday  school,  for  sixty  additional  boys  and  sixty  giris.  In 
1723,  the  corporation  granted  a  piece  of  ground  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  market-place,  where  the  school  is 
now  held.  The  LancoMtnan  School,  now  designated  the 
Britigh  Free  School,  was  erected  in  1813. 

The  Market-Place  is  a  handsome  area  of  two  acres  and 
three  quarters  in  extent.  The  houses  on  the  east  side  have 
almost  all  been  rebuilt.  The  market  is  held  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  Two  fairs  are  by  charter  held  annually 
here ;  one  on  Shrove  Monday  and  Tuesday,  commonly  oalled 
'  Cock  Fair  ;*  the  other  (being  now  the  principal  rair)  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  Easter-week.     Here  at  this  time  is 
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sold  North  Wabham  gingerbread,  and  shows  ai'e  exhibited ; 
and  on  the  day  before  the  fair  a  coostderable  quantity  of 
fancy  articles,  manufactured  by  young  ladies,  aie  sold  at 
a  Reparitory,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  ThetUre  was  erected  in  1778,  by  Mr.  Fulcher,  of 
Ipswich,  at  the  expense  of  1,600/. ;  it  stands,  in  an  open 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  market-place.  The  Norwich 
company  of  comedians,  (who  performed  here  so  long  back 
as  the  year  1752,)  perform  here  eight  or  ten  weeks  during 
the  summer.  They  formerly  attended  YarmouUi  only  in  the 
winter.  The  present  theatre  was  considerably  improved  in 
1820,  the  inside  being  completely  renewed ;  another  tier 
of  boxes  was  added,  new  passages  and  a  lobby  built,  and  it 
is  now  as  convenient  a  theatre  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Toum-hall,  situate  near  the  shipping  quay,  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  to 
which  we  ascend  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  besides  domestic  offices,  has  a 
pailour  for  hearing  and  determining  all  cases  and  matters 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  m^or  and  magistrates. 
Adjoining  this  room  is  the  Town  Vlerk's  Office. — ^Thc 
mayor  prendes  daily  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  great  room  is 
sixty-one  feet  six  inches  long,  b^  twenty-seven  feet.  The 
comnkittee  for  erecting  this  build  mg  held  their  first  meeting 
in  1715;  and  the  expense  of  the  building  was  880/.  At  the 
mayor's  feast  held  here,  the  company  break  up  about  nine 
to  meet  the  ladies  at  the  bath  rooms.  In  the  dining-room 
is  a  full-length  portrait  of  George  I.  presented  to  the  cor- 
poration, in  1728,  by  the  eccentric  James  Worsdalb, 
portrait  painter,  dramatic  author,  and  song  writer ;  who  it 
is  said  introduced  the  custom  of  taking  half  the  price  of 
the  portrait  after  the  first  sitting.  He  died  in  1767. — (See 
Walpcie't  WorkM^  Pope's,  and  Sw^*s  Letters,  &c.)  At  the 
east  side  of  this  room,  in  a  recess,  is  a  model  of  Nelson*s 
colunui.  The  richly-embossed  ceiling  of  this  room,  with 
the  superb  cut  chandeliers,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  card- 
room  is  twenty  feet  by  nineteen ;  over  the  chimney-piece  is 
a  portrait  of  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  besides  which  are  three 
views, — ^the  Quay,  the  Jetty,  and  the  Maricet-place,  painted 
by  J.  Butcher,  who  died  at  Yarmouth  after  a  long  illness, 
in  February,  1802.  Repainted  three  views  of  Yarmouth, 
and  one  of  Lynn  Market-place ;  which  are  engraved. 

T  2 
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The  Oaol  was  erected  in  1826»  for  the  dassificatton  of 
prisoners.  The  Oaoi  dmrU,  &c.  in  Gaol-street,  the  Ad- 
wUraUtf  and  Borough  CourUy  and  Omrt  of  RequesU,  were 
erected  by  the  corporation  in  1723.  Here  are  also  offices 
for  the  Water-baUiffp  THniiy  Agenciiy  a  Wcrkhtnue^  and 
a  BrideweU. 

The  Arwunrg  or  Naval  Anenai,  is  situate  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Yare.  It  was  erected  in  1806,  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  The 
expense  of  this  building,  including  the  stone  wharf,  was 
between  fourteen  and  16,000/.  This  establishment  is  now 
broken  up.  The  BaUasi  Office  is  in  Regent-street.  The 
principal  place  from  which  all  the  ballast  at  this  port  is 
taken,  is  the  north  point ;  from  whence,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  is  brought  annually. 

The  New  Docki  were  established  by  Mr.  James  LoTcwell, 
in  1808. 

The  Barraeks.  This  handsome  edifice,  originally  in- 
tended for  a  naval  hospital,  was  erected  on  the  south  Denes 
in  1811y  at  an  expense  of  120,000/. :  the  architect  was 
Mr.  Pilkington.    The  barrack-master  isG.  W.  Manby,  esq. 

The  Quay  is  allowed  to  be  the  longest  and  handsomest 
in  Europe,  that  of  Seville  in  Spain  only  excepted,  being 
one  thousand  and  fourteen  yards  from  the  south  gate  to  the 
bridge,  above  which,  for  smaller  vessels,  it  extends  one 
thousand  and  sixteen  yards,  t.  e.  the  whole  length  is  one 
mile  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  and  in  some  places 
it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth.  From  the 
bridge  to  the  south  gate,  and  parallel  with  this  bridge,  is 
a  handsome  range  of  buildings,  among  which  b  a  house,  now 
in  the  possession  of  J.  D.  Palmer,  esq.,  once  occupied  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  in  it  the  room  still  remains  where  it  is 
said  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  was  resolved  on.  In  the 
year  1813,  the  'new  street,  called  Regent  Street,  was  first 
opened,  which,  with  the  buildings  necessarily  purchased 
and  removed,  cost  upwards  of  30,000/. ;  it  is  situate  just  to 
the  north  of  the  town-hall,  running  down  to  the  quay.  The 
double  row  of  trees,  extending  from  the  town-hall  to  the 
south  gates,  if  trained  and  guarded  with  care,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  present  Custom-Houge,  with  eight  proper  offices,  &c. 
was  first  opened  for  business  June  28th,  1812,  is  situate  about 
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the  ceatre  of  the  shipping  quay.  The  yearly  accounts  of  the 
duties  paid  here,  are  made  up  to  the  10th  of  October  in 
each  year. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  the  exports  of  com  and 
flour,  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  1824,  and  1825  :— 


Year  ending  October  10th,  1822. 


QoMtcn. 

Barley 165,487 

Malt 8S,174 

Oats 6,804 

Beans 10,513 

Pease 2,217 

Rye 632 

Wheat 87,230 


TOTAL  208,147 


65,861  quarters  of  flonr,   or 
105,877  sacks  8  boshels. 


Year  ending  October  10th,  1828. 


Qoartera. 
Barley. ....  129,808 

Malt 82,397 

OaU 2,630 

Beans 4,879 

Pease 738 

Rye 145 

Wheat 43,949 


TOTAL  264,546 


79,227  quarters  of  floar,  or 
126,768  sacks  1  bnshel. 


Year  ending  October  lOtb,  1824. 


Qaartera. 

Barley 188^487 

Malt.......    79,667 

Oato 1,296 

Beans 14,516 

Pease 6,424 

Rye 238 

Wheat 86,161 

TOTAL  826,789 


92,658  Quarters  of  Flour,  or 
148,252  sacks  4  bushels.* 


Year  ending  October  10th,  1825. 


Qoarten. 

Barley 171,541 

Malt 83,072 

Oato 858 

Beans 9,879 

Pease 1,427 

Rye 228 

^heat 21,120 


Ry< 
Wh 


TOTAL  287,620 


108,806  quarters  of  flour,  or 
178,289  sacks  8  bushels. 


Number  of  registered  vessels  of  all  classes  : 


September  80th,  1822 567. 

1828 550. 

1824 549. 

1825 554. 


•  The  aTenige  export  of  corn  and  floor,  of  the  yean  1791>  1799,  and  1799,  waa 
SST,S78  qnartera.  Tame  446J0BI.  Us. ;  and,  contrary  to  all  expe^ationt  It  appeara 
that  the  export  of  these  artidea  trwa  Tarmoath,  la  nearly  doable  that  at  Lynn. 
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In  Scptcnber,  1826»  a  piece  of  plate,  Talue  190/.  was 
preaenled  to  Wiluam  Paloravb,  esq.  collector  of  the 
coftoms  at  this  port,  by  the  merchants  and  manafacturers 
of  the  cihr  of  Norwich.  It  is  a  very  splendid  piece  of 
wofkmaasoip,  (as  an  oblong  waiter,  of  twenty -fonr  incJies), 
with  handles,  and  feet  The  armorial  bearings  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  are  neatly  executed. 

January  5(h,  1826,  a  silver  vase,  value  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas,  defrayed  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  presented  to  William  Barth,  esq.,  for  his  conduct 
as  mayor.  A  description  of  the  vase  may  be  found  in  the 
Norwich  Mercury  of  January  7th,  and  an  account  of  the 
presentation  in  the  paper  for  the  Saturday  following. 

The  Stamp  Office  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Regent- 
street.  This  oflfce  produces  net  to  government  from  25,000/. 
to  27,0001.  per  anftum.  The  £rciieO/^ce,  bin  Howard-street. 

The  Post-Office  is  within  a  smalldistance  from  the  south 
entrance  of  the  market-place.  The  north  post  sets  off  daily 
at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  returns  at  about 
four,  p.  m.  no  letter  can  be  received  later  than  eleven  for 
the  north  post,  nor  later  than  half-past  two  for  the  south, 
or  London  post,  without  paying  Id.  and  2d.  The  revenue 
produced  at  this  office  amounts  to  about  6,000/. 

The  Jetty  is  contiguous  to  the  bath  rooms,  and  affords 
a  delightful  promenade ;  it  was  first  erected  about  the  year 
ld60.  The  construction  of  the  present  jetty,  commenced 
in  the  year  1806,  was  finished  January  Ist,  1809,  at  an 
expense  of  5000/.  Its  lengUi  is  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  feet  into  the  sea,  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  wide. 
Among  the  more  recent  improvements,  ^c,  may  be  noticed 
the  new  North  Pier ;  two  Bonded  Warekauies,  the  largest 
belonffittg  to  Messrs.  Feilowes  and  Barth,  the  other  to  Mr. 
Saunders;  a  new  Life  Boat;  the  general  introduction  of 
Oa$  Liyhii;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  new 
Marine  Terrace;  but  the  Steam  Navigation  Compamf  is 
dissolved,  and  the  idea  of  building  a  new  Church  abandoned. 

The  Public  Library,  on  the  quay,  was  established  in 
1802,  and  contains  about  three  thousand  volumes.  It  is 
open  from  twelve  to  two,  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted), 
and  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Saturdays,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas ;  and  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fri- 
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da^Sy  and  Saturdays.  The  number  of  proprietors  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  price  of  a  share  is  2^  V2s,  6d. 
subject  to  an  annual  subscription  of  a  guinea.  Monthly 
subscribers  are  admitted  at  three  shillings  a  month,  and 
quarterly  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  A^yoiniag  the 
library,  and  on  the  same  floor,  (having  both  one  entrance)^ 
is  the  Commercial  Room,  late  the  concert  establishment 
room,  which  is  now  dissolved.  Here  are  the  London  and 
provincial  papers,  commercial  lists,  &c.  It  is  open  every 
day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine 
in  the  evening ;  non-residents  are  admitted,  by  subscribing 
eight  shillings,  for  six  months.  All  these  establishments 
are  in  a  building  on  the  quay,  opposite  the  crane,  the  lower 
story  of  which  building  is  occupied  by  the  water-bailiff. 
In  the  front  of  this  building  are  the  royal  arms,  and  the 
arms  of  the  town.  The  clock  is  still  palled  the  '  Dutch 
clock/  from  the  circumstance  of  part  of  thb  building  ha- 
ving been  appropriated  to  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
who  were  once  numerous  enough,  eitheir  as  inhabitants  or 
occasional  residents,  on  account  of  the  fishery,  to  form  a 
congregation  and  support  a  preacher.  It  was  afterwards 
converted  to  a  playhouse  until  the  present  theatre  was 
erected.  The  &Ut9criptiim  Coffee  and  Billiard  Boom  is 
also  on  the  quay. 

The  Bace  Courte  on  the  Denes*  is  two  miles  in  length. 
The  races  are  at  present  held  in  August ;  they  date  their 
origin  from  the  officers  of  the  Berkshire  militia.  The  first 
regular  races  commenced  in  1810. 

The  Bath  Haute  appears  to  have  been  first  erected  in 
the  year  1759,  at  the  expense  of  near  2000/.,  and  is  held 
by  lease  of  the  corporation  for  a  term  of  five  hundred  years 
from  that  date.  In  1788,  adjoining  to  the  north  end  of  the 
original  building,  a  large  and  pleasant  public  room  was 
added,  where  the  London  and  provincial  papers  are  taken 
in.  About  seven  years  since,  the  bath  rooms  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Bly,  who  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  in  erecting 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  in  making  the  rooms  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  company.  Here  are  occasional  balls,  public 
breakfasts,  and  tea  parties ;  and  a  band  of  music  attends 
two  or  three  times  in  the  week  for  the  amusement  of  the 

*  In  1711,  aa  act  wu  paned  for  making  acwMCway  over  the  Denet,  from  Yarmontfi 
to  Caltter. 
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conpuiy,  who  aMemUe  here  every  evening  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  befinning  of  October.  Here  is  also  a  billiard 
table.  A  Domdd  has  also  been  fitted  up  for  administering 
cold  or  hot  sea  water  partially,  without  immersing  the  body : 
this  is  an  operation  practised  abroad.  Besides  these  ac- 
commodations a  vapour  bath  has  been  erected  at  the  bath 
rooms»  with  shower  baths. 

The  Pvomtmndn  are  now  on  the  jetty,  the  race-ground, 
the  beach,  and  the  road  from  the  bridge  to  South  Town 
and  Gorleston  hills. 

Wmdmnlb.  There  are  nine  of  these  buildings  on  the 
Denes,  three  of  whidi  are  of  considerable  capacity ;  Mr. 
Slipper*s  is  eighty-five  feet  high,  and  Mr.  Hammonds  sixty 
feet  high ;  these  are  capable  of  manufacturing  from  seven 
to  eight  lasts,  or  seventy  to  eighty  quarters  of  wheat  per 
week  each.  There  are  three  windmills  in  South  Town,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  all  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  one  erected  in  1813,  by  Messrs.  Woolley  and  Seeker, 
is  nearly  nioety-three  feet  high,  and  capable  of  mannfecturing 
one  hundred  quarters  of  grain  weekly.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
prominent  objects  in  South  Town.  This  mill  with  the  naval 
iiospital  or  barracks,  is  a  leading  sea  mariL  for  ships  coming 
in  at  St.  Nicholas*  gateway  from  the  southward. 

In  1823,  mills  were  erected  on  the  Denes,  by  Messrs* 
Grout,  Baylis,  and  Co.  on  the  site  of  the  late  infantry  bar- 
racks, for  the  purpose  of  throwing  silk.  Thb  building  is 
t>ne  hundred  feet  in  length  by  fifty,  is  6^^^  stories  high,  and 
contains  about  five  thousand  feet  on  each  floor.  The  ma- 
chinery in  it  was  worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  twenty-four 
horse  power.  In  1825,  another  building  of  the  same  siae 
was  begun  and  finished,  and  the  machinery  in  both  is  now 
worked  by  an  engine  of  eighty-horse  power,  placed  in  a 
building  between  the  other  two.  The  chimney  of  the  latter- 
mentioned,  carried  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  is  a  subject  of  great  curiosity,  having  been  built  without 
a  single  piece  of  scaffolding  raised  externally.  It  can  be 
distinctly  seen  from  Buriingham,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  land  mark.  To  the 
west  of  the  premises  mentioned  above,  is  situate  the  buiMing 
formerly  known  as  a  distillery,  afterwards  occupied  as  in- 
fantry barracks,  but  which  now,  except  one  room  used  as  an 
armory  for  the  East  Norfolk  militia,  forms  part  of  the  above 
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tnaoufactoiy.  The  rooms  are  very  extensive,  containing  an 
area  of  ten  thousand  square  feet.  The  number  of  hands  em* 
ployed  in  this  manufactory,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
is  said  to  be  about  seven  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  dep6t  alluded  to  of  the  Norfolk  militia,  is  capable  of 
containing  sixteen  hundred  stand  of  arms  ;  it 'contains  at 
present  nearly  eight  hundred.  These  extensive  premises 
were  sold,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  to  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  importance  of  Yarmouth  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  its  having  become  a  great  naval  station  in  the 
time  of  war.  It  was  never  supposed  that  ships  of  the  line 
could  venture  safely  into  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  but  it 
has  been  discovered  that  they  afford  a  very  safe  anchorage 
for  a  numerous  fleet ;  and  during  that  part  of  the  late  war 
in  whidi  the  north  sea  fleet  was  in  service,  and  used  Yar- 
mouth roads  as  the  rendezvous,  no  ship  was  driven  on  shore, 
nor  any  loss  or  injury  sustained  but  from  extreme  negligence 
or  ignorance.  The  comparative  importance  of  Yarmouth 
at  this  time  may,  in  some  measure,  appear  from  the  act  in 
1797,  requiring  men  to  be  raised  in  the  sea-ports  according 
to  tonnage.  The  whole  number  was  17,948.  Yarmouth  was 
required  to  fiimish  606,  London  6,725,  Liverpool  1,711, 
Newcastle  1,240,  Hull  731,  Whitehaven  700,  Sunderiand 
689,  Bristol  666,  Whitby  673. 

The  shipwrights  in  this  town  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
professional  knowledge  ;  and,  besides  sloops  of  war  for  the 
royal  navy  and  ships  for  the  West  India  trade,  they  build 
many  upon  speculation,  which  they  sell  to  merchants  residing 
in  other  sea-ports,  and  never  return  to  Yarmouth,  or  belong 
to  it.  Haifa  century  ago,  above  1,100  vessels  were  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  this  place  ;  but  there  never  were  any  thing 
like  that  number  that  really  sailed  from  it,  Bnd  were  the  pro- 
perty of  its  resident  merchants.  The  mistake  has  probably 
been  occasioned  by  some  particular  privileges,  respectinff 
port-duties,  being  attached  to  ships  built  in  Yarmouth,  ana 
that  have  therefore  been  stated  to  belong  U.  Besides  fishing- 
vessels,  upwards  of  four  hundred  ships  belong  to  this  port; 
and  the  seamen,  as  well  masters  as  mariners,  are  justly 
esteemed  amongst  the  ablest  and  most  expert  navigators  in 
England. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Yarmouth  ever  obtained  the 
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hmiour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Cinqae  Ports,  thoogii 
applicatioD  had  been  made  for  that  purpose ;  but  tl&at  it 
was  powerful  at  sea  in  an  early  period  of  our  history,  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  ships  it  furnished  king  Edward 
HI.  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1346,  and  the  frequent  bloody 
conflicts  it  maintained  against  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the 
ports  in  its  vicinity,  from  1207  to  1576,  which  were  not 
finally  adjusted  till  the  year  1634.    The  royal  navy   was 
then  formidable,  and  the  piracies  of  Englishmen  upon  Eo- 
glishmen  could  no  longer  be  practised  with  impunity. — 
"  In  1331,  a  suit  was  renewed  between  the  citisens  of 
Norwich  and  the  burgesses  of  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  which 
was  commenced  in  1327,  when  the  citizens  petitioned  the 
king  ag^nst  the  burgesses,  for  taking  toll  and  other  customs 
against  the  liberties  of  the  city  charters,  all  of  which  the 
city  produced.    In  answer  to  which  the  burgesses  of  Yar- 
mouth alleged  that  the^  did  so  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of 
king  Edward  I.,  bv  which  they  were  created  a  Part ;  upoa 
whrch  they  had  a  day  assigned  to  produce  that  charter,  'which 
they  did  not,  but  dropped  the  suit ;  so  it  should  seem  be- 
cause the  ci^  charters  were  older  than  that,  and  could  not 
be  injured  by  it.     But  now  the  burgesses  were  so  angry, 
that  the  city  was  made  a  staple,  that  they  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  stop  all  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  from  coming 
through  their  port  to  the  city,  which  was  the  original  of  thb 
grand  suit  between  them  ;  upon  which  the  burgesses  pro- 
duced the  charter  of  king  Edward  1.,  which  made  them  a 
port  and  granted  them  divers  privileges,  and  pleaded  that 
their  town  stood  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  was  the  king's 
Port,  and  that  no  one  could  merchandize,  pass,  or  repass 
contranr  to  their  charter.     To  this  the  citizens  of  Norwich 
pleaded,  *  that  Norwich  was  a  mercantile  and  trading  town, 
and  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  England,  situate  on  the  bank 
of  a  water  and  arm  of  the  sea,  which  extended  from  thence 
to  the  main  ocean,  upon  which  ships,  &c.,  have  immemo- 
riably  come  to  their  market,  which  is  held  every  day  in  the 
week ;  and  to  their  public  marts  or  fairs,  which  are  held 
twice  in  the  year,  with  all  manner  of  merchandize,  as  well 
foreigners  and  strangers,  as  Englishmen  and  denizens  ;  and 
all  this  long  before  Yarmouth  was  in  being,  even  when  the 
place  on  which  that  now  stands  upon  was  main  sea ;  and  that 
ever  since  to  this  time  they  have  used  this  their  right,  having 
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always  sold  and  bought,  laded  and  unladed  all  their  goods 
and  merchandize  free  from  all  tolls  and  customs,  not  only 
at  Yarmouth  ParTa,  but  any  where  on  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  they  now  call  Yarmouth  Port,  and  all  over  England ; 
and  all  foreign  merchants  paid  all  their  customs  at  Norwich, 
which  was  the  then  port,  and  in  the  king's  hand  ;  namely, 
4d.  for  every  ship  of  bulk,  and  2d.  every  boat,  and  all 
other  customs  for  their  merchandize,  all  of  which  were  due 
to  the  kings  of  England,  in  right  of  that  their  city  and  port, 
till  king  Henry  II.  granted  the  city,  and  all  the  tolls,  rights, 
and  customs  belonging  to  it,  to  the  citizens  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  paying  to  tibe  exchequer  a  fee-farm  rent  of  106/. 
a  year ;  all  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  divers  kings, 
and  enjoyed  by  the  cit^  to  this  day,  till  the  men  of  Yar- 
mouth now  began  to  hmder  them  in  so  doing,  to  their  great 
damage  and  to  the  hindrance  of  their  paying  to  the  king 
his  fee-farm ;  for  which  reason  they  petitioned  the  king  to 
recall  Edward  L*s  charter  made  to  Yarmouth,  or  not  to 
suffer  it  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  dty.'     Upon  which  the 
king  directed  his  writ,  by  advice  of  his  privy  council,  com- 
manding the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  to  make  proclamation  in 
their  town,  that  if  any  hindered  or  in  any  way  molested  th^ 
merchants*  vessels,  of  what  kind  soever,  from  passing  and 
repassing  through  the  port  of  Yarmouth  to  and  from  the 
city  of  Norwich,  that  they  should  forfeit  all  their  goods, 
and  chattels  forfeitable,  for  so  doing."  BlamefiekT*  Norwich, 
The  inhabitants  of  Yarmouth  have  experienced  infinite 
trouble,  and  been  at  great  expense,  in  maintaining  the  haven : 
th^  present  cost  4,273/.  Sa.  Bd,  and  is  the  seventh  haven 
which  has  been  made.     It  was  begun  in  the  year  1528,  and 
is  in  or  near  the  place  where  it  had  been  about  thirty  years 
before :  its  formation  met  with  several  obstructions,  sometimes 
from  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  most  proper 
for  the  purpose,  but  principaUy  from  the  great  expense  at- 
tending the  enterprize,  and  nothing  very  material  was  effected 
before  1559;  since  which  it  has  been  annually  supported 
at  so  great  an  expense,  that  in  the  year  1867  the  town  was 
9,400/.  in  debt,  had  sold  lands  and  tenements  to  the  yearly 
value  of  400/.,  besides  having  had  various  supplies  from 
government,  and  other  aids,  on  this  distressing  occasion. 
It  appears  by  Swinden*s  history,  that  the  expenses  incurred 
on  this  account  from  1567  to  1770,  that  is  two  hundred  and 
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four  yeam,  amounted  to  241»57B/.  Ot.  lid. ;  and  by  dtvidii^ 
this  into  two  periods  of  one  hundred  and  two  years  each, 
we  observe,  that  the  first  one  hundred  and  two  years,  from 
1667  to  1068,  cost  65,296/.  18f.  2d.  or  little  more  than 
640/.  per  annum ;  whilst  the  second  one  hundred  and  two 
years,  from  1669  to  1770,  amounted  to  176,281/.  lis.  M.  or 
1,728/.  per  annum.  The  annual  expenses  are  about  2000/. 
In  1800,  near  3,000/.  had  been  expended,  in  the  repairs  of 
piers  and  quays,  in  the  last  five  years ;  and  there  is  an  in- 
come of  10,000/.  per  annum,  from  harbour  dues,  <&c.  &c. 

On  the  verge  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river  stands  the 
Fort,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1653,  it  is  mounted  with 
six  twenty-four  pounders,  and  four  six-pounders.  There 
are  also  on  the  Denes  three  batteries. 

There  have  been  eleven  different  acts  of  parliament 
relative  to  this  port,  the  last  being  obtained  in  1800,  by 
which  it  is  enacted,  that  all  ships  unlading  in  the  haven  of 
Yarmouth,  or  in  Yarmouth  road,  extending  from  the  south 
part  of  the  town  of  Scratby  in  Norfolk,  to  the  north  part 
of  the  town  of  Gorton  in  Suffolk,  shall  pay  for  every  chaldron 
of  coals  (Winchester  measure),  last  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
malt,  or  other  grain,  and  for  every  weigh  of  salt,  and  every 
ton  of  any  other  goods  or  merchandize  whatsoever,  fish  only 
excepted,  a  sum  not  exceeding  Is.  to  the  collector,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  town  of  Yarmouth  :  the  money  so  raised 
to  be  applied  towards  the  repair  of  the  piers  of  Yarmouth, 
and  depthening  Breydon,  the  river  running  by  Norwich 
from  the  New  Mills  to  Hardley  Cross,  &c.  depthening  the 
rivers  Waveney,  Yare,  and  Dure,  and  repairing  the  bridge 
and  public  quays  at  Yarmouth. 

Ships  are  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
meixshandize  between  London  and  Yarmouth,  four  sailing 
weekly.  The  expense  of  freight  is  about  20<.  per  ton, 
except  for  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  are  brought  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  The  keel  freight  and  other  expenses  upon 
goods  consigned  to  Norwich,  is  about  one  half  of  the  ship*s 
freight.  To  Selby,  Manchester,  Hull,  and  Gainsborough, 
there  are  regular  Yarmouth  and  Norwich  traders ;  and  a 
steam  packet  weekly  to  Selby.  Besides  the  above  traders 
from  Yarmouth  to  London,  steam  packets  are  also  employed 
which  are  handsomelv  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers.   To  Norwich  there  is  a  steam  packet  daily ;  and. 
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during  the  summer  months,  one  leaves  Yarmouth  and  another 
Norwich  every  Sunday  morning,  and  returns  the  same  day. 
The  inns  afford  good  accommodation  to  travellers,  and  the 
means  of  conveyance  to  different  parts  of  the  country  is  very 
good.  Coaches  set  out  daily  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  bv 
way  of  Acle.  The  mail  coach,  by  Ipswich,  leaves  Yarmouth 
for  London  every  day  at  three  o'clock ;  and  a  stage  coach 
by  the  same  road  every  morning  at  four.  There  is  also  a 
coach  to  Cambridge  through  Bury ;  and  another  to  North 
Walsham. 

In  1337,  the  Yarmouth  navy,  consisting  of  twenty  men 
of  war,  convoyed  king  Edward  III.*s  pleuipotentiaries  to 
the  court  of  Hainault,  from  Dort  to  Yarmouth.  In  1342 
the  king  embarked  on  board  their  fleet  on  his  expedition 
into  Britanny,  but  while  he  lay  entrenched  before  Vaunes, 
prince  Lewis,  of  Spain,  dispersed  the  Yarmouth  fleet ;  by 
which  Edward  was  driven  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. Edward  returning  to  England,  in  March,  1343, 
summoned  the  captain  to  appear  at  Westminster,  to  account 
for  his  conduct ;  but  the  issue  of  this  inquiry  is  not  known. 

In  1340,  John  Pereboume,  a  burgess  of  this  town,  was 
made  admiral  of  the  king's  north  sea  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  sail,  which,  whilst  convoying  kins  Edward  III. 
on  his  intended  invasion  of  France,  met  with  the  French 
fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  off  Sluys,  assembled  to  oppose 
Edward's  progress,  and  a  furious  battle  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  June,  in  which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships  and  30,000 
men.  Nashe  says,  the  admiral  '  so  slashed  and  sliced  them, 
and  battered  them  with  his  stone-darting  engines,  (artillery 
not  being  then  known  in  Europe),  that  their  best  mercy  was 
fire  and  water,  which  hath  no  mercy.'  The  Greek  fire,  or 
liquid  fire,  here  alluded  to,  -was  a  composition  of  sulphur, 
bitumen,  and  naptha :  it  was  kept  in  bottles,  and  burned 
with  such  intense  heat  as  to  consume  stones  and  metals ; 
and  if  it  fell  in  any  considerable  quantity  upon  a  warrior, 
would  penetrate  his  armour,  and  peel  the  flesh  from  his 
bones  with  exquisite  tortute.  It  burnt  in  water,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  abate  its  violence;  and  was  particularly 
used  in  naval  engagements.  One  Dupre,  several  years 
since,  discovered  the  lost  invention,  and  offered  his  secret 
to  the  French  government ;  but  they  had  the  wisdom  and 
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BiagBaDimity  not  to  employ  this  dreadfiil  mode  of  desCroyiiig 
maakiiid,  aiid  gave  bin  a  penaion  that  be  thovM  not  dis- 
cover it  to  aay  other  power. 

Id  1346»  at  the  toking  of  Calais,  Yafmoath  assisted  the 
king  with  forty-three  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  1,075 
mariners.  It  appears  by  the  roll  of  the  high  fleet  of  Edward 
III.  before  Calais,  that  there  were  seven  hvndred  and  six 
ships,  and  14,151  mariners  employed  upon  that  memorable 
occasion ;  and  that  Great  Yarmouth  then  supplied  the  kiug 
with  more  sailors  than  any  sea  port  in  England,  London  not 
excepted. 

The  nav^  of  England  was  at  this  time,  and  for  more  than 
two  centuries  after,  fitted  out  something  in  the  manner  that 
the  militia  is  now,  every  sea  port,  and  other  considerable 
town,  being  obliged  to  furnish  its  quota.  On  kiilg  Edward's 
invasion  of  Biitanny,  there  were  eighty-two  towns  thus 
sessed  in  proportion  to  their  trading  importance,  the 
on  the  part  of  government,  furnishing  twenty-five  ships. 
The  scale  of  importance  of  the  different  towns  of  that  day, 
when  compared  with  what  they  are  now,  affoids  a  moist 
striking  proof  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  commercial  places 
are  liable.  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  then  sent  near  twice  as 
many  ships  as  London  did ;  and  the  names  of  many  towns 
which  stood  pretty  high  <hi  the  list  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
The  following  is  part  of  the  list:  Fowey  forty-seven,  Yar- 
mouth forty-three,  Dartmouth  thirty-one,  Plymouth  twenty- 
six,  Shoreham  twenty-six,  London  twenty-five,  Bristol 
twenty-four,  Sandwidi  twenty-two,  Dover  twenty-one, 
Southampton  twenty-one,  Winchelsea  twenty-one,  Wey-^ 
mouth  twenty,  Looe  twenbr,  Newcastle  seventeen,  Boston 
seventeen,  Hull  sixteen.  The  ships  carried  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  men,  and  the  average  might  be  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  each.     MS,  in  the  Cottoman  Library. 

The  preceding  mode  of  raising  a  naval  force,  was  first 
practised  in  1007,  when  an  invasion  was  expected  from  the 
Danes,  with  this  difference,  the  assessment  was  then  laid 
upon  lands  in  general.  To  oppose  the  Spanish  armada,  in 
1588,  which  pride,  vanity,  and  folly  had  christened  Invin- 
cible, a  similar  assessment  took  place  upon  the  principal 
towns ;  but  this  tax,  under  the  name  of  ship-mone^r,  was 
destined  to  be  opposed  by  John  Hambden,  in  the  leign  of 
the  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  Charles  I.    But  however 
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obnoxious  the  tax  might  be»  it  enabled  Charles  I.  to  raiBe 
a  navy^of  such  large  ^ips,  as  proved  an  overmatch  for  the 
Dutch  in  the  most  formidable  sea-war  in  which  England 
had  ever  been  engaged. 

In  1348,  seven  thousand  and  fifty-two  people  died  here 
of  the  plague ;  in  1579,  it  carried  c^  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand ;  and  in  1864,  two  thousand  five  hundred  suffered  by  it. 

In  1352,  the  corporation  of  Great  Yarmouth  gave  to  the 
college  of  Windsor  a  last  of  red  herrings,  to  be  delivered 
yearly  for  ever,  at  Yarmouth.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  gift  was,  because  king  Edward  III.  had  been  bap- 
tized at  that  college.  The  grant  was  further  confirmed  till 
the  seventeenth  ei  Henry  VI.  (1439).  The  herrings  were 
wNnetimes  delivered  in  kind,  and  at  others  a  composition 
in  money  was  paid.  In  the  twelfth  of  Henry  VII.  the 
chamberlains  were  allowed  in  their  accounts  4/.  by  them 
]>aid  to  the  deacon  of  Windsor,  according  to  ancient  custom : 
this  allowance  continued  till  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth, 
when  they  weve  again  delivered  in  kind.  Many  disputes 
arose  about  the  delivery  of  these  herrings,  which  were  often 
said  to  be  of  the  worst  quality,  and  as  such  had  been  re- 
fused by  the  deputies  of  Windsor.  In  1661,  the  town  was 
three  years  in  anrear  on  this  account,  which  they  then  un-^ 
willingly  settled.  In  1718,  the  cause  of  the  dispute  was 
removed  by  the  town  agreeing  to  pay  9/.  for  that  year,  and 
8/.  for  the  future,  which  is  still  continued  to  be  paid  to  the 
dean  «nd  canons  of  Windsor  in  lieu  of  the  last  of  herring^. 

There  was  an  ancient  custom  in  this  town  for  the  prior 
and  monks,  and  afterwards  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  their 
lessee  of  the  parsonage,  to  provide  a  breakfast  for  the  in- 
habitants on  Christmas  day  in  every  year,  which  continued 
till  the  twenty-first  of  Elizabeth  (1579),  when  a  dreadful 
pestilence  carrying  off  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
custom  ceased  for  sotne  time,  and  5/.  was  paid  yearly  to  the 
churchwardens  instead  of  the  entertainment;  but  it  wiis 
again  revived,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  king  James, 
when,  by  an  agreement  between  the  lessee,  Jilr.  Gosling, 
and  the  bailiffs,  it  was  settled  to  pay  them  10/.  in  lieu  of 
the  breakfast*  At  the  next  agreement  between  Mr.  Gosling 
and  the  corporation,  the  engagement  to  pay  10/.  was  omitted, 
and  the  custom  was  discontinued. 

In  the  year  1549,  a  body  of  the  insurgents  belonging  to 
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the  rebel  Kett  *  being  denied  admittance  into  Yannouth  by 
the  town*8  people,  who  also  refasing  to  supply  his  camp 
with  beer  or  pay  any  respect  to  his  orders,  Kett  determined 
to  storm  the  place :  for  this  purpose  a  lavge  bodv  of  his 
people,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Lothingland, 
procured  six  pieces  of  ordnance  fh>m  Lowestoft,  and  brought 
them  to  a  dose  at  the  north  end  of  Gorleston,  intending  to 
batter  the  town  from  thence;  which  being  perceived,  a 
party  of  town's  men  were  detached  to  set  fire  to  a  large 
stack  of  hay  on  the  west  side  of  the  haven,  and  the  wind 
being  northerly,  it  drove  the  smoke  directly  upon  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  their  seeing  the  approach  of 
the  Yarmouth  men,  who  by  this  stratagem  surprized  the 
rebels,  killing  several,  and  taking  thirty  prisoners,  with  the 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  which  were  safelv  conveyed  into 
the  town.  The  rebels,  exceedingly  irritated  by  this  disaster, 
approached  the  walls,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  ma- 
terials provided  for  the  haven :  they  then  marched  across 
the  Denes  to  the  south  gate,  but  being  repulsed  by  the  fire 
of  the  cannon  from  the  walls  and  mounts,  they  fled,  and 
never  more  returned. 

William  III.  in  1692,  landed  at  this  port ;  he  was  ele- 
ganthf  entertained  by  the  corporation,  at  the  expense  of  lOOL 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
Yarmouth,  as  well  as  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  parliament.  Oliver  Cromwell  died 
September  3,  1668  ;  and  at  an  assembly  of  the  corporation 
of  this  borough  in  November  following,  a  committee  was 
ordered  to  draw  up  an  address  to  Richard  Cromwell,  who, 
it  was  expected,  would  succeed  to  the  protectorship  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  address,  Oliver  was  called  the  *  good* 
and  the  *  great  man;'  it  lamented  that  <  Me  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host  was  fallen  in  Israel;'  and  the  oppressed  loyalists 
were  stigmatized  by  the  names  of  '  sons  of  Belial '  and 
'  children  of  darkness/  who  had  endeavoured  to  cut  off  this 
*  captain  of  the  Lord's  host*  before  his  time,  that  he 'might 
not  go  down  to  his  grave  in  peace.  But  this  fulsome, 
fanatical  cant,  and  the  flattering  expectations  entertained  by 


•  The  town  of  Yamioath  was  partlcnUry  dittlnicolahed  dnring  Kett* s  rebellion 
which  originated  about  tbe  incloaare  of  common  fields.    It  is  Bvppoacd  that  the  two 
KettB  asMmbled  nearly  S0,000  men,  among  whom  (as  prisoneri)  were  the  mayor  of 
7<<»rwlch  and  a  clergyman  named  Wation. 
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tbose  who  drew  up  the  address,  were  but  of  short  duration ; 
for,  upon  the  restoration  in  1660^  the  town  (having,  no 
doubt,  chosen  another  committee)  thought  proper  to  send  a 
congratulatory  address  to  Charles  II.;  to  return  the  fee- 
farm  purchased  of  the  parliament,  with  the  arrears  due ; 
and  further  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king,  they 
presented  him  with  ^0/.  as  a  mark  of  loyalty :  and  ou  the 
3rd  of  January  following,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  name  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  as  high  steward  of  Yarmouth,  should  be 
defaced,  and  erased  out  of  the  records  of  the  town ;  that 
the  address  to  Richard  Cromwell,  the  late  pretended  pro^ 
tector,  be  utterly  disclaimed,  obliterated,  and  made  void ; 
and  the  ordinance  made  for  the  presenting  thereof  be 
defaced  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  By  these  means,  the 
addressers  to  Richard  Cromwell  seem  to  have  purchased 
the  favours  of  Charles  II. ;  for,  in  1663,  he  granted  the 
corporation  a  new  charter,  with  more  extensive  privileges 
than  formerly.  * 

Though  Yarmouth  roads,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
are  very  safe,  and  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  colliers  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  London,  and  other  merchantmen, 
which  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  still  the  coast 
is  particularly  noted  for  being  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
and  most  fatal  to  sailors,  of  all  Britain.  In  1692,  it  is  re- 
conled  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  of  light  colliers,  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  lost.  At  another  period  above  one 
thousand  souls  perished  ;  and  a  similar  misfortune  happened 
in  October  1789.  Capt.  M  anby,  the  barrack -master  of  this 
port,  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  saving  the  lives 
of  shipwrecked  sailors.  His  apparatus,  under  the  care  of 
proper  persons  who  are  paid  by  government,  is  established 
at  almost  every  port  on  the  English  coast,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  valuable  lives. — For  an  account  of 
Capt.  Manby,  see  article  Downham,  in  Appendix. 

*  The  following  wdvertliement  Is  n  cnrioos  Acconot  of  the  change  of  pabllc  odIdIoii: 
"  Yesterday  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Joyfal  restauratloii  of  king  Charles  II.  after 
a  long  and  tyrannical  nsarpation,  snccessfully  carried  on  by  a  erew  of  fanatical  and 
repuolican  vUiains,  whose  religion  was  hypocrisie,  and  their  loyalty  rebellion,  and 
who  left  oa  nothing  of  religion,  loyally,  or  laws,  bat  the  names;  1  say,  yesterday 
being  the  anniversary  of  that  long  desired  happy  day,  on  which  all  that  waa  dear  to 
ns  relarned  with  onr  banished  kititi,  the  same  was  obst^rved  in  this  city  with  ex- 
ceeding demonstrations  of  Joy;  for  besides  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  guns,  &c,  the 
streets  were  strown  with  sand  and  greens,  oak  boughs  and  garlands  pnt  np,  bonies 
hung  with  pictores,  drolls,  and  antic  and  comic  dances  performed  on  a  stage.— 
vide  Cra$sgrotfe»  Norwich  daxette,  1730. 
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In  April,  1824,  a  pair  of  elegaot  silver  vases  were  pre- 
sented to  Jambs  Sayers,  esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  shippug 
assoeiation  of  this  town. 

In  1824,  a  society  for  the  widows  of  drowned  sailors 
was  instituted. 

A  traveller,  wishing  to  see  this  town  to  advantage  with 
respect  to  amusements,  should  make  it  a  visit  in  the  bathing- 
season,  which  is  from  the  month  of  June  to  Octoba*, 
when  a  great  deal  of  company  from  London,  most  parts  of 
the  county,  and  Suffolk,  assemble  here  either  for  die  pur- 
pose of  hefdth  or  pleasure. 

A  cart  of  singular  construction,  adapted  to  the  narrowness 

of  the  rowi  of  this  place,  and  used  in  no  other  town  in  En* 

gland,  merits  a  short  description :  especially  as  it  is  said 

that  more  work  may  be  done  with  it,  and  at  less  expense, 

than  with  any  other  carriage  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  length  of  this  cart  from  the  %ip  of  the  shafls  or  strings 

to  the  extreme  of  the  seat  is  twelve  feet,  the  breadth  three 

feet  and  a  half:  the  wheels,  being  two  feet  nine  indies  high, 

are  sometimes  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  poplar  or  aish, 

live  inches  thick,  without  tire ;  but  these  carts  are  not  so 

much  in  use  as  formerly:   they  are  now  generally  made 

with  spokes  and  fellies,  shod  with  tire,  the  spokes  being 

mortised  into  the  axletree,  which  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 

oak,  twelve  inches  thick,  having  an  iron  pin,  of  about  an 

inch  diameter  driven  through  the  whole  length,  and  pro* 

jecting  about  four  inches  at  each  end :  these  work  in  two 

strong  staples  fixed  into  the  under  part  of  the  strings  or 

shafls  behind.    The  driver,  with  a  short'  whip,  standing 

before  upon  the  cross  staves  of  the  cart,  guides  the  hone 

with  a  rein.    These  carriages  are  never  drawn  by  more  than 

one  horse,  the  shafts  being  fastened  to  a  collar  on  the  top 

of  the  animal's  shoulders,  the  horse  having  a  cart-saddle 

on  his  back,  over  which  goes  the  back- band.     A  number 

of  these  vehicles  are  daily  employed  in  carrying  goods  to  and 

from  the  shipping,  and  about  the  town :  similar  carts  for 

jaunts  of  parties  of  pleasure,  were  annihilated  by  the  duty 

on  pleasure  carts. 
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OF  THE  FISHERIES   OF  YARMOUTH. 

Whea  it  is  considered  what  numbers  of  people  are  always 
busy  on  shore,  in  salting,  drying,  and  packing  herrings  in 
the  time  of  the  fishery,  as  also  the  employment  it  occasions 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  to  the  coopers  and  ship- 
wrights, it  may  easily  be  imaj^ined  that  this  fishery  is  of  the 
first  consequence  to  the  town  of  Yarmouth.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Yarmouth  employed 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  boats  and  barks  communilnu  amni$ 
in  the  north  sea  and  Iceland  fisheries.  Fifty  thousand  bar- 
rels, or  5,000  lasts,  containing  06,000,000  of  herrings,  are 
generally  taken  and  cured  here  in  one  year.  The  quantity  of 
herrings  actually  caught  in  1818,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  of  the  Yamumih  hoaU  alone,  was  2,996  lasts  2,000.  In 
some  years  the  quantity  of  herrings  cured  red,  or  smoke-dried, 
has  amounted  to  100,000  barreb.  Between  thirty  and  40,000 
barrels  of  herrings  are  annually  exported  from  hence  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  places,  and  upwaids  of  twenty- 
five  sail  of  new  boats  were  added  to  the  fishery  in  1819. 
The  estimated  value  of  fishing  stock,  which  is  very  fluctu- 
ating, may  at  this  time,  in  nets;  offices,  &c.,  be  from  eighty 
to  100,000/.,  besides  the  vessels  employed.  The  herrings 
are  for  the  most  part  exported  by  the  merchants  of  Yar- 
mouth, the  rest  by  those  of  London,  to  Italy,  Malta,  and 
Trieste.  Of  late  years  the  home  consumption  has  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  export. 

The  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth  for 
the  fisheiY,  are  decked  boats  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden : 
those  which  come  from  Scarborough,  Whitby,  and  other 
northern  ports,  and  engage  to  fish  for  the  Yarmouth  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  dunng  the  season,  are  decked  boats, 
called  cobki,  fifom  about  fifty  to  sixty  tons  burden.  Some 
years  back,  several  vessels  called  barks  used  to  come  to  this 
fishery  from  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  they  have 
not  lately  appeared. 

These  fisheries,  together  with  another  to  the  north  seas 
for  summer  herrings,  a  brisk  trade  to  Norway,  and  the 
Baltic,  for  deals,  oak,  pitch,  tar,  and  all  other  naval  stores; 
the  exportation  of  com,  malt,  and  flour,  which  often 
amounts  tg  330,000  quarters  a  year ;  the  importation  of 

u2 
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coals,  which  is  allowed  to  amount  to  100,000  chaldrons 
annually ;  with  other  articles  of  merchandize  from  the  north, 
and  the  heavy  goods  from  London,  consigned  to  Norwich, 
Bungay,  Beccles,  &c. ;  all  together  occasion  much  business, 
and  employ  abundance  of  hands  and  shipping. 

Mackerel  arrive  upon  the   Yarmouth  coast   about  the 
beginning  of  May,  where  they  continue  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  during  which  time  large  quantities  are  caught,  and 
sent  principally  to  the  London  and  Norwich  markets,  and 
by  light  carts  into  every  part  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  and 
as  far  as  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.     About  one  hundred  fast 
sailing  boats  are  now  employed  from  Yarmouth,  but  about 
thirty  of  them  fish  considerably  to  the  south  of  Yarmouth, 
keeping  the  sea,  and  putting  the  fish  they  catch  into  cutters, 
which  attend  upon  them,  to  carry  them  to  London.     The 
mackerel  caught  in  1825,  sold  for  about  17,000/.     An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  these  few  last  seasons  to  salt  mackerel 
in  barrels ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  were  cured  last 
season  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  a  few  years,  by  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  cured,  a  consumption  will  be  intro- 
duced for  a  more  considerable  quantity.     The  largest  mack- 
erel ever  seen  pleasured  nineteen  inches  from  the  snout  to 
the  tip  point  of  the  tail,  nine  inches  and  a  half  round  the 
thickest  part,  and  weighed  two  pounds.    There  is  a  species 
of  mackerel  chiefly  found  in  the  American  seas,  that,  from 
its  colour,  is  called  the  red  mackerel :  ifs  size  is  much  the 
same  with  those  taken  upon  our  coast.    Mackerel  are  caught 
in  the  same  manner  as  herrings :  the  nets  are  made  of  finer 
twine,  extend  twice  as  far,  are  half  as  deep,  and  the  mesh 
admits  half-a-crown.    Yarmouth  roads  abound  also  in  sprats, 
God,  scaite,  turbot,  soles,  dabs,  eels,  whitings,  and  shrimps. 
The  herrings  come  by  the  north-east,  off  Scotland,  in 
prodigious  shoals ;  and  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Yarmouth 
about  the  20th  of  September,*  at  which  time  the  fishing- 
fair  begins,  and  continues  till  the  22d  of  November,  when  the 
herrings  are  no  longer  fit  for  merchandize,  at  least  not  those 
that  are  taken  hereabouts.    Every  vessel  that  comes  to  fish 
for  the  merchants,  from  any  part  of  England,  is  allowed  to 
catch,  bring  in,  and  sell  their  fish,  free  of  all  duty  or  toll. 


*  The  Dutch  are  obliged  to  be  at  sea  and  wet  their  nets  on  the  21»t  of  Septerobi-r. 
Xlie  Yarmoath  fishermen  seldom  go  oat  before  the  3l8t. 
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The  average  value  of  the  Yarmouth  fishing-boats,  completely 
fitted  for  the  sea,  may  be  estimated  at  GOO/,  each :  some  of 
the  largest  cost  near  1,000/.  A  single  boat  has  been  known 
to  bring  in  twelve  and  even  sixteen  lasts*  of  herrings  at 
one  time :  a  last  is  ten  barrels,  or  10,000  herrings,  and  when 
cured  are  worth  about  22/.  In  1580,  two  thousand  lasts 
of  herrings  were  brought  in  at  one  tide  ;  and  in  1504,  the 
fishing  nets  were  valued  at  50,000/.  In  the  year  1784, 
fifty-five  boats  were  fitted  out  from  Yarmouth,  forty  from 
Lowestoft,  fifty  from  Whitby,  Scarborough,  &c,  and  sixty-two 
came  from  Holland.  In  1788,  eighty-seven  Dutch  schuyts 
came  to  this  fishery.     Each  boat  carries  eleven  hands. 

Obtervations  on  the  aitiiua/  Passage  of  Herrings. 

The  herrings  are  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  rather  in  the  north  sea,  in  the  favourable  menth  of  June, 
about  the  islands  of  Shetland,  whence  they  proceed  down 
the  Orkneys ;  and  then  dividing,  they  surround  the  British 
islands,  and  unite  again,  off  the  land*s  end,  in  September. 
The  united  shoal  then  steers,  in  a  south-west  direction, 
across  the  Atlantic.  They  arrive  off  Georgia  and  Carolina 
about  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  in  Virginia  about  Feb- 
ruary, coasting  thence  eastward  to  New  England:  they 
then  divide,  and  go  into  all  the  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  and  even 
small  streams  of  water,  in  amazing  quantities,  and  continue 
spawning  in  the  fresh  water  until  the  latter  end  of  April, 
when  the  old  fish  return  into  the  sea,  where  they  steer  north- 
ward, and  arrive  at  Newfoundland  in  May ;  whence  they 
proceed,  in  a  north-west  direction,  again  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  revisit  the  Shetland  islands  in  June.  It  has  been~ ob- 
served, that  their  going  sooner  or  later  up  the  American 
rivers  depends  upon  the  warmth  or  coolness  of  the  season  ; 
that  if  a  few  warm  days  invite  them  up,  and  cool  weather  suc- 
ceeds, the  latter  totally  checks  their  passage  until  more  warm 
weather  returns.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  thought, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
them,  which  they  endeavour  to  enjoy  by  changing  their 
latitude  according  to  the  distance  of  the  sun.  Thus  they 
are  found  in  the  British  channel  in  the  moderately  warm 


*  A  last  of  white  herrings,  delivered  oat  of  a  fishlnci-boat,  contains  13,200.  "Sot 
more  than  750  or  800  herrings  are  now  pat  into  a  barrel  for  the  borne,  and  about  OOa 
or  090  for  the  foreign  markcta. 
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month  of  Septaftber ;  but  leave  it  iriieii  the  sm  b  at  too 
great  a  distance,  and  piiah  forwaid  to  a  more  agreeable 
oiimate.  When  tiie  weather  in  America  beoooMt  too  warm 
in  Majy  they  steer  a  eonrae  to  the  cooler  northem  seas ; 
and,  by  a  pradent  change  of  place,  perpetoally  enjoy  thai 
temperature  of  climate  which  is  lM»t  adUmted  to  tibeir  na- 
ture.    Awtgrieam  PhUtmophieal  Soekig,  toL  a,  1786. 

7%e  nunmer  ofjishingfor  andemring  Herring$ai  YarmcMik. 

The  boats  or  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  merdiaata  have  earh 
a  master,  mate,  hawse-man,  wale-man,  net-rope-man,  and 
net-stower-man,  besides  ^ye  or  six  labourers,  called  cap- 
stem-men,  who  all  engage  to  serve  the  whole  fishing-season, 
at  certain  wages,  besides  a  reward  of  so  much  per  last  to 
the  master,  mate,  hawse-man,  and  wale-man,  for  every  last 
of  herrings  caught ;  and  the  boat,  being  victualled  and 
having  several  tons  of  salt  on  board,  proceeds  sometimes  a 
few,  at  other  times  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  shore. 
Each  boat  take  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  nets,  each  n^ 
twenty -one  yards  long  andeirht  and  a  half  yards  deep,  tied 
together  and  floated  with  cons.  The  whole  length  of  the 
net  is  fastened  to  a  rope,  about  four  inches  in  circumference, 
called  a  warp-rope,  by  cords  called  seasons,  three  fethoms 
long ;  and  the  warp-tope  u  kept  floating  by  tubs  called  buoys 
or  bowls.  At  dusk,  the  net  is  thrown  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  (which,  havina  two  of  her  masts  struck  or  taken  down, 
sails  gentiv  away  from  the  net  by  means  of  a  small  sail  on 
the  foresail),  and  is  drawn  up  again  at  day-flight.  The 
nets,  when  tied  toaether,  are  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
size  of  the  mesh  of  a  herring-net  admits  a  shilling.  When 
a  considerable  quantity  of  herrings  are  caught,  the  boat 
returns  and  delivers  them  at  the  beach ;  and,  taking  in  a 
further  supply  of  provisions  goes  to  sea  again,  and  so  con- 
tinues dunng'the  whole  of  the  fishing  season. 

If  the  boat-master  has  not  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
Yarmouth  the  following  day,  to  deliver  his  herrings,  they 
are  salted  on  board,  and  perhaps  kept  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  they  are  landed,  when  they  are  taken  to  the  fish- 
houses,  again  slightly  salted,  and,  after  lying  about  two  or 
three  days  upon  the  fish-house  floor,  are  well  washed,  by 
the  towers,*  in  large  vats  filled  with  fresh  water :  they  are 

•  Towcn,  men  employed  in  the  flshhoase  to  core  and  haog  the  flih. 
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then  spiited  through  the  head,  upon  ipits  about  four  feet 
long,  and  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  by  women  called  rivers, 
and  hung  up  by  the  towers  in  the  iish-house>  (generally  a 
large  lofty  building,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  fitted  up 
wi&  baulks  and  splines,  called  loves,  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  spits,  which  are 
placed  across  the  same),  in  regular  order,  one  above  another, 
from  the  very  top  of  the  building  down  to  within  about 
seven  feet  of  the  floor.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  many 
wood  fires  are  made  under  them,  and  continued  day  and 
night,  with  some  little  intermissions,  for  about  a  month,  by 
which  time  the  herrings  are  properly  smoked  and  dried  for 
foreign  markets,  when  they  are  taken  down  and  packed  in 
barrels  for  exportation  or  home  consumption.  A  ton  of  salt 
cures  about  three  lasts  of  herrings. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  of  g^at  importance  to  the  nation ; 
for,  when  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  employed  more  than  two 
hundred  fishing  vessels,  and,  in  some  successful  years,  70,000 
barrels  have  been  exported,  exclusive  of  the  home  consump- 
tion, which  may  be  averaged  at  from  thirty  to  50,000  yearly.* 
This  fishery  gives  bread,  to  some  for  the  whole,  to  others  !br 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  to  about  two  thousand  fishermen, 
and  four  thousand  braiders,  beetsters,t  towers,  rivers,  ferry- 
men, carpenters,  caulkers,  spinners,  c^e.  including  seamen 
to  transport  the  herrings  chiefly  to  Italy,  and  produces,  in 
a  successful  year,  at  a  moderate  computation  (exclusive  of 
a  very  large  sum  paid  for  freights  at  Ibreiffa  ports  to  our 
ships)  a  clear  gain  to  the  nation  of  upwards  of  70,000/. ; 
besides,  the  thirty  to  60,000  barrels  consumed  at  home  are 
so  much  gain  to  the  nation,  as  they  add  to  the  stock  of 
provisions. 

A  letter  from  Aberdeen,  dated  June  10th  1788,  says, 
**  Last  week  was  caught  by  the  fishermen  near  Don  mouth, 
a  herring  of  a  most  uncommon  size :  it  measured  from  the 
snout  to  the  tip  point  of  the  tail,  two  feet,  round  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body  fifteen  inches,  immediately  above  the  tail 
four  and  a  half  inches,  and  weighed  five  pounds  four  ounces.' 
Herrings  of  the  largest  size  caught  near  Yarmouth  do  not 


•  Died  J«ly,  1747,  John  Aiidrews,  esq.,  a  bachdor,  aged  •eTenty4wo,  the  grvateit 
herring  merchant  in  Europe  ;  he  left  his  hoaiekeeper  2oj000/.  for  her  faithful  services,, 
betides  comlderaWe  legacies  to  liis  other  scnranls. 

t-  Bcetsters,  women  employed  to  mend  the  nets. 
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measure  more  than  fourteen  inches  in  length,  six  and  a  half 
inches  round,  and  weigh  nine  ounces ;  hut  Mr.  Herriot,  a 
celebrated  American  mathematician,  assures  us,  that  in  the 
months  of  February,  March,  April,  aud  May,  herrings,  on 
the  coasts  of  Virginia,  are  caught  eighteen,  twenty,  and 
even  twenty-four  inches  long. 

The  Dutch  fix  their  entering  on  the  herring  fishery,  on 
their  own  coasts,  to  A.  D.  1163.*  In  the  old  chronicle  of 
John  Francis  le  Petit,  there  is  a  very  distinct  account  of 
this  matter.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ziriczee, 
in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  were  the  iirst  who  barrelled  herrings ; 
and  that  afterwards  the  people  of  Biervliet  found  the  method 
of  preserving  them  more  effectually,  by  taking  some  small 
bones  out  of  their  heads,  which  operation  they  call  kaken^ 
i.  e.  gilling  or  jawing  the  herring. 

William  Buckelsz,  a  Swede,  who  died  in  1397,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  invented  the  art  of  pickling  herrings :  but 
professor  Springel  has  shown,  that  herrings  were  caught  at 
Yarmouth  so  early  as  the  year  1283  ;  nay,  in  Leland's  Col- 
lectanea, vol.  3,  p.  173,  we  meet  with  a  proof,  that  pickled 
herrings  were  sold  in  1273,  and  there  are  extant  German 
records  which  speak  of  them  in  1236. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  ajrt  of  preserving 
herrings  by  salt,  in  pickle,  or  by  smoke-drying,  is  much 
more  ancient  than  has  been  recorded.  The  necessity  must 
ever  have  been  obvious :  the  means  were  always  at  hand, 
and  the  application  could  not  surely  be  long  unknown  to 
fishermen,  whose  subsistence  greatly  depended  on  the  dis- 
covery. At  the  distance  of  1300  years,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  guess  at  probabilities  when  we  cannot  confidently  assert 
facts.f 

'  Thomas  Nash,  whose  works  are  exceedingly  rare,  was 
bom  at  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  in  1658,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  member  of  St.  John's  college  almost  seven 
years,  and  died  in  1600.  The  first  piece  he  published  was 
printed  in  1578,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old.  His 
tract,  entitled  *  The  Terrors  of  the  Night,'  printed  in  1594, 
is  one  of  the  scarcest  in  the  circle  of  English  literature  : 


•  There  is  an  Intcreitlng  nccoant  of  the  annnsil  vlrit  of  the  Dotch  flshermea  to 
Yarmouth,  In  the  Gent.'s  Mag.,  September,  1785. 

t  For  a  very  important  paper  on  tbe  Dutch  mclliuii  of  care,  aiict  on  the  migraUon 
of  herrings,  see  lYatuactiotu  of  the  HocietyJ'or  t/ie  EncouragemeHt  of  Arts. 
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one  copy  only  is  known  to  exist.  That  called  *  Lenten 
StufFe/  is  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany.— See  DihdiiCs  Lib,  Camp,  and  the  Biog.  Dram. 
In  1599,  he  published  his  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Lenten 
Stuffe,'  containing  the  description  and  first  procreation  of 
the  town  of  Yarmouth,  with  '  A  new  Play  of  the  Praise  of 
Red  Herrings/  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

Of  the  Importance  of  the  Fishery  at  Yarmouth. 

"  By  the  furnishing  forth  of  forty  boats  for  mackerel,  at 
the  spring  of  the  yeare,  when  all  things  are  dearest,  which 
is  a  great  reliefe  to  all  the  country  thereabouts ;  and  soon 
after  Bartlemewe-tyde,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sayle  of 
their  own  for  herrings,  and  forty  sayle  of  shipes  and  barkes 
trading  to  Newcastle,  the  Lowe  Countries,  and  other  voy- 
ages. Northwitch,  at  her  Majestie*s  coming  in  progresse 
thither,  (157B),  presented  her  with  a  shew  of  knitters,  on  a 
high  stage  placed  for  the  nonce :  Yarmouth,  if  the  like 
occasion  were,  could  clap  up  as  good  a  shewe  of  net-brayders, 
or  those  that  have  no  cloathes  to  wrappe  their  hides  in,  or 
breade  to  put  in  their  mouthes,  but  what  they  earn  and  get 
by  brayding  of  nets;  not  so  little  as  2,000/.  they  yearly  dis- 
pursing  amongst  the  poor  women  and  children  of  the  country 
for  the  spinning  of  twine  to  make  them  with,  besides  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitantes  in  working  them  :  and  for  a  com- 
odious  grecne  place  near  the  sea-shoare  to  mende  and  drie 
them,  not  Salsbury  plaine  or  Newmarket  heath  (though  they 
have  no  vicinity  or  neighbourhorde  with  the  sea,  or  scarce 
with  any  ditch  or  pond  of  fresh  water)  may  overpeere  or 
out-crow  her,  there  being  above  5,000/.  worth  of  them  at  a 
time  upon  her  Dennes  a  sunning.*' 

The  Discovery  of  curing  Herrings  by  Smohe, 

"  It  is  to  bee  read,  or  to  bee  heard  of,  howe  in  the  punie 
shipe  or  nonage  of  Cerdicke  sandes,  when  the  best  houses 
and  walles  there  were  of  mudde,  or  canvaze,  or  poldavies 
entiltments,  a  fisherman  of  Yarmouth  having  drawne  somany 
herrings  hee  wist  not  what  to  do  with  all,  hung  the  residue, 
that  hee  could  not  sel  nor  spend,  in  the  sooty  roofe  of  his 
shad  a  drying ;  or  say  thus,  his  shad  was  a  cabinet  in  de- 
cimo  sexto,  builded  on  foure  crutches,  and  he  had  no  roome 
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in  it,  but  that  garret  in  earoeint,  to  lodge  tliem»  where  if 
they  were  drie  let  them  bee  drie,  for  in  the  sea  they  had 
drunk  too  much,  and  now  he  would  force  them  doo  penanee 
for  it.  The  weather  was  colde,  and  good  fires  hee  kept  (as 
fishermen^  what  hardnesae  soever  they  endure  at  sea,  will 
make  all  smoke  but  they  will  make  amends  for  it  when  they 
come  to  land);  and  what  with  his  fiering  and  smoking,  or 
smokie  fiering,  in  that  his  narrow  lobby,  his  herrings,  which 
were  as  white  as  whalebone  when  he  hung  them  up,  nowe 
lookt  as  red  as  a  lobster.  It  was  four  or  Ave  dayes  before 
either  hee  or  his  wife  espied  it ;  and  when  they  espied  it, 
they  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  blessed  themselves,  and 
cride,  '  a  miracle,  a  miracle  ! '  and  with  the  proclaiming  it 
among  their  neighbours  they  could  not  be  content,  but  to 
the  court  the  fisherman  would,  and  present  it  to  the  king» 
then  lying  at  Burrough  castle  two  mile  off." 

The  same  facetious  author,  in  enumerating  the  excellencies 
of  herrings,  says,  "  a  red  herrins  is  wholesome  in  a  frosty 
morning :  it  is  most  precious  fish-merchandise,  because  it 
can  be  carried  through  all  Europe.  No  where  are  they  so  well 
cured  as  at  Yarmouth.  The  poorer  sort  make  it  three  parts 
of  their  sustenance.  It  is  every  man's  money,  from  the  king 
to  the  peasant.  The  round  or  cob,  dried  and  beaten  to 
powder,  is  a  cure  for  the  stone.  Rub  a  quart-pot  or  any 
measure  round  about  the  mouth  with  a  red  herring,  the  beer 
shall  never  foam  or  froth  in  it.  A  red  herring  drawn  on  the 
ffround  will  lead  hounds  a  false  scent.  A  broiled  herring 
IS  good  for  the  rheumatism.  The  fishery  is  a  great  nursery 
for  seamen,  and  brings  more  ships  to  Yarmoth  than  as- 
sembled at  Troy  to  fetch  back  Helen.*'  He  adds,  ''Wise 
men  of  Greece,  in  the  mean  while,  to  swagger  so  about  a 

w e.*'    At  the  end  of  what  he  calls  "  The  Play  in  Praise 

of  Red  Herrings,"  he  boasts  of  being  the  first  author  who 
had  written  in  praise  of  fish  or  fishermen  :  of  the  latter  he 
witty  and  sarcastically  says,  **  For  your  seeing  wonders  in 
the  deep,  you  may  be  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  prophet 
Jonas ;  you  are  all  cavaliers  and  gentlemen,  since  the 
king  of  nshes  chose  you  ibr  his  subjects ;  for  your  selling 
smoke,  you  may  be  courtiers ;  for  your  keeping  fasting-days, 
friar-observants ;  and  lastly,  look  in  what  town  there  is  the 
sign  of  the  three  mariners,  the  huff-capped  drink  in  that 
hovse  you  shall  be  sure  of  always.*'     Should  any  one  desire 


a 
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to  be  infonned  to  what  fiirtlier  medicinal  and  culinary  pur- 
poses red  herring  may  be  applied  with  advantase,  Dodd^t 
fimtwnU  HiMtwy  of  the  Herrmg  may  be  consulted^  where,  if 
what  is  there  collected  were  true,  for  the  Faadiy  there 
would  be  little  occasion,  and  cookery  would  no  longer  be  a 
science. 


The  annual  deaths  in  this  town  durinff  five  years,  from 
1790  to  1705,  were,  upon  an  average,  wree  hundred  and 
fifty ;  whence,  supposing  it  then  contained  fourteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  were  in  proportion  of  one  to  forty  of  the  living, 
a  degree  of  health  not  to  be  found  in  many  places  of  the 
game  magnitude  in  England,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  may 
tend  to  remove  a  disagreeable  impression  very  likely  to  be 
made  upon  the  mind  of  a  traveller,  especially  if  he  be  a 
valetudmarian,  on  entering  the  town  by  the  north  gate,  and 
passing  the  immense  crowd  of  gravestones  presented  to  his 
view  in  the  churchyard. — ^Vide  Norfolk  Towr,  1808. 

BOTANICAL  NOTICES. 

The  sea-coast  of  Yarmouth,  for  about  two  miles  each 
way,  is  nearly  a  level  common,  elevated  between  two  and 
three  yards  above  high^ater  mark.  From  the  verdant  edge 
of  this  common  to  the  sea  is  a  gentle  slope,  composed  of  a 
deep  fine  sand,  intermixed  with  great  quantities  of  loose 
pebbles,  called  thiimgle.  As  the  tides  areiiere  uncommonly 
low,  the  highest  not  rising  six  feet,  the  distance  from  high 
to  low  water  mark  is  but  a  few  yards.  From  high  water  to 
the  turf  of  the  common  is  somewhat  further,  and  it  is  this 
apparently  desert  slip  of  ground  to  which  the  present  bota- 
nical observations  are  confined.  The  beach  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  is  principally  our  field,  as  being  the  most 
regular  formed. 

BUNIAS  CAKILE,  iea-rocket,  in  many  places  approaches 
nearest  to  the  water,  striking  its  fibrous  roots  into  the  loose 
sand,  and  harbouring  between  the  stones.  Its  purplish 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  small  kind  of  stock,  enliven 
the  bare  spot  on  which  it  grows. 

Salsola  kali,  prickly  platnoort,  h  here  but  sparingly 
found,  accompanying  the  former.  It  grows  more  frfentifully 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yare,  near  its  mouth. 
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Arundo  arbnaria,  sea-reed-grasM  or  Marmm,  growfl 
somewhat  higher^  in  scattered  tufts,  forming  little  hillocks 
of  sand.  It  is  this  property  of  binding  the  sand  by  its  deep 
matted  roots,  which  renders  it  so  vahiable  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Holland,  which  are  protected  from  the  ocean 
by  ranges  of  sand-hills.  At  Caister,  two  miles  north  of 
Yarmouth,  begins  a  line  of  these  hills,  of  considerable 
height,  on  which  this  grass  grows  abundantly. 

A  REN  ARIA  PEPLOIDES,  gea-chick-weed,  remarkable  for 
the  depth  and  length  to  which  it  runs  its  roots,  is  found 
first  sparingly,  but  afterward  in  such  plenty,  that  its  broad 
stiff  leaves  make  the  chief  verdure  of  the  sandy  beach  near 
its  junction  with  the  turf  of  the  common. 

Eryngium  maritimum,  eryngo  or  sea-holly.  This  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  plant  grows  in  an  irregular,  scattered 
manner  upon  the  beach,  and  also  strays  higher  on  the  com- 
mon where  it  is  most  naked  and  sandv. 

Carex  arenaria,  sea-carex.  This,  where  it  begins, 
forms  a  regular  line,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sea,  first 
thinly  covering  the  sand,  but  growing  thicker  and  thicker 
as  one  proceeds  higher.  .  Its  horizontal,  creeping  roots,  and 
frequent  shoots,  bind  the  sand  in  the  manner  of  the  reed- 
grass. 

Convolvulus  soldanella,  Wea-bindweed  or  Scottuk 
Mcurvy-grasst  grows  most  plentifully  at  the  edge  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  beach  with  the  common,  or  upon  the  barest 
spots  of  the  latter,  laying  its  large  and  beautiful  flowers 
upon  the  naked  sand.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  so  fine 
a  flower  growing  abundantly  upon  so  exposed  and  barren 
a  soil. 

Ononis  repens,  creeping  reitharrow.  This  grows  thinly 
on  the  beach,  but  copiously  on  the  sandy  parts  of  the  com- 
mon, running  its  strong  roots  very  far  into  the  loose  soil. 

Galium  verum,  ladies  bed-straw.  This  appears  thin 
and  scattered  about  the  junction  of  the  beach  with  the 
common ;  but  afterwaixis  becomes  so  plentiful,  as  to  form 
the  chief  covering  of  the  sandiest  side  of  the  common, 
scenting  the  air  with  its  strong  perfume  when  in  flower. 

These  are  plants  which  may  be  considered  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  sandy  slope  of  land,  from  high -water  mars 
to  the  level  of  the  verdant  common,  here  called  the  Denes. 
Some  others  occasionally  stray  into  it,  among  which  have 
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been  found  the  hypocharU  radtcata^  Umg^Yooted  hatbkweed, 
and  eerastium  arvense,  corn-ntouse-ear  chickweed ;  but  these 
are  to  be  considered  as  .casual  guests.  It  is  observable, 
that  of  those  above  enumerated,  only  the  two  first  are  an- 
nuals :  the  rest  are  all  furnished  with  very  strong  running 
roots,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situations,  and  serving  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  confining  the  loose  soil,  which  would 
else  be  torn  away  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  this 
county,  see  the  Index. 


The  time  of  high-water,  at  the  full  and  change  of  th«  moon, 
in  Yarmouth  roads,  is  forty-five  minutes  past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  on  the  bar,  twenty  minutes  past  nine.  Tables 
calculated  for  the  year  are  sold  by  the  booksellers  at  Ic/. 
each,  but  the  tides  are  so  much  influenced  by  the  winds, 
that  no  table  can  be  very  accurate. 

The  beach,  at  ebb  tide,  oflfers  an  extensive  and  pleasant 
road  for  those  who  wish  to  ride  or  walk ;  cornelian  and  other 
curious  stones  are  found  here,  which  render  a  stroll  on  these 
sands  highly  interesting. 

In  March,  1808,  a  silver  eel  was  caught  a  mile  below 
Yarmouth  bridge,  six  feet  one  inch  long,  twenty-one  inches 
girth,  and  weighed  forty-two  pounds.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Lobster  inn,  Norwich. 

In  May,  1824,  was  caught  at  Yarmouth,  the  Stilted 
Plover,  or  Night  Heron. 

December  1823,  the  Procolaria  Leachii  of  Timnuck, 
was  caught  here. 

Yarmouth,  we  believe  is  the  only  habitat  of  the  Sisendela 
Hibrida. 

THE  NORFOLK  NAVAL  COLUMN, 

Intended  to  perpetuate  the  brilliant  victories  and  fame  of 
the  gallant  NELSON,  stands  near  the  middle  of  Yarmouth 
Denes ;  and  was  erected  by  the  contributions  of  his  country- 
men of  Norfolk,  under  the  direction  of  William  Wilkins, 
esq.,  architect.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1817,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  persons,  by  the  honourable  colonel  Wodbhouse,  chair- 
main  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  execute  the  work. 
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aod  was  completed  in  somethinf  less  than  two  yean.  The 
order  is  that  of  the  Grecian  Dorie,  heautifiilly  fluted,  stand- 
ing; upon  a  basement  and  plynth,  sjid  ornamented  above  with 
the  names  of  the  shijis  on  board  of  which  the  hero's  flag 
was  so  Taloronsly  maintained  ;  and  beneath,  with  titled  in- 
scriptions of  his  most  celebrated  victories.  There  is  a  flight 
of  steps  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal ;  the  top 
of  which  fonns  a  promenade  round  the  shaft.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  caryiBitides,  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  figure  of 
Britannia,  finely  cast,  holding  a  trident  and  laurel  wreath. 
The  structure  is  composed  of  white  Scottish  marble.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  base  are  the  names  of  the  committee, 
architect,  and  others,  engaged  in  the  building.  On  the 
west,  is  the  following  very  elegant  inscription,  in  Latin, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Frbrb,  descriptive  of  the 
birth  and  exploits  of  the  renowned  admiraL 

INSCRIPTION. 


HORAT.  DOM.  NEU50N, 

Qaem,  acerrimoni  pra  cftterb  in  militilL  navsli  propognatorem, 

BRITANNIA, 

Dam  vixit,  itadiis  et  honoribiu, 

Amissuin,  Inctn  pro8e<|nebatar, 

Qaem,  triomphis  in  omni  re^ione  insigniUnn, 

Ob  eoiuilioram  constantiam  et  indooutam  fortUodinis  ardorem, 

Orbis  Tbrrarum 
Univenas  reformidabat. 

NELSONUM  illom  NORFOLCIA, 

Soam  6156  natalibus,  et  honestft  prosapUi,  et  paeritiae  iostitotione, 

Saam  iagenio,  moiibas,  animo  gloriatar. 

Tanti  nomiois  Fanuun 

JEn  et  saxo  pereoniorem  fataram. 

Conctves  Norfolciences,  somptibas  ooDatis 

CoUumiA  extracts  commemorare  vobienuit. 

Natas  MDCCLYiii. 

Militiam  obiit  mi>cclzxi. 

Gentles  fere  Qaiaqnagies  paenam  com  liostibos  eomndsit  victor, 

inter  molta,  AboiULiri*,  Aag.  mdccjdcvui. 

Hafiiiae,  Apr.  mdccci. 

Trafalgaiise,  Oct.  mdcccv. 

Qaod  sapremnm  tot  pneclare  gf  storom  facinns 

Patris  fiiDestll,  sibi  dolci  et  decorft 

Morte  eottsecravit 
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TRANSLATION. 


HORATIO  LORD  NELSON, 

Whom,  as  her  first  and  proudest  champion  in  na? al  fight, 
Britain  honoured,  while  living,  with  her  fkyour, 

and,  when  lost,  with  her  tears ; 
Of  whom,  signaliied  by  his  triumphs  in  all  lands, 

the  whole  earth 

stood  in  awe  on  account  of  the  tempered  firmness  of  liis 

counsels,  and  the  undaunted  ardour  of  his  courage ; 

This  great  man 

NORFOLK 

boasts  her  own,  not  only  as  born  there  of  a 

respectable  family,  and  as  there  having  received  his 

early  education,  but  her  own  also  in  talents, 

manners,  and  mind. 

The  glory  of  so  great  a  name  though  sure  long  to 

outlive  all  monuments  of  brass  and  stone, 

his  fellow  countrymen  of  Norfolk  have  resolved  to  commemorate 

by  this  column,  erected  by  their  joint  contributions* 

He  was  bom  in  the  vear  1768 ; 

Entered  on  his  profession  in  1771 ; 

And  was  concerned  in  nearly  160  naval 

engagements  with  the  enemy. 

Being  conquerer,  among  various  other  occasions, 

At  Aboukir,  Ausust,  1796; 

At  Copenhagen,  April,  1801 ; 

And  at  Trafalgar,  October,  1805 : 

Which  last  victory,  the  crown  of  so  many  glorious  achievements, 

he  consecrated  by  a  ^efttii,  equally  mournful  to  his 

country,  and  honourable  to  himself 

On  the  square  of  the  capital  are  the  names  of  the  ships  on 
board  of  which  the  gallant  Nelson  gained  his  victories,  viz. — 

VANGUARD.  i  ELEPHANT. 

CAPTAIN.  I  VICTORY. 

And  on  the  four  sides  of  the  summit  of  the  basement  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  four  priocipal  battles,  viz. — 

ABOVKIR.  I  COPENHAGEN. 

ST.  VINCENT.  I  TRAFALGAR. 

The  column  is  ascended  by  an  easy  flight  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  steps ;  and  the  whole  height  is  one  hundred 
and  forty'four  feet.  A  sailor,  who  has  fought  under  the  hero, 
shews  the  monument,  and  resides  in  a  cottage  contiguous. 
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This  monument  is  a  noted  and  very  useful  object  upon 
this  part  of  the  coasts  and  when  brought  on  a  line  with  a 
single  white  house,  formerly  called  "  Squire  Burnesses' 
house,"  which  shews  itself  between  the  toU-g^te  and 
Gorleston,  is  a  leading  land  mark  for  ships  coming  in  at 
St.  Nicholas*  gateway.  It  is  also  a  mark  for  vessels  in  at 
the  Cockle  gateway,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  long 
barn  conspicuously  seen  at  sea  next  to  the  southward  of 
Gorleston  town. 

In  the  GentJ's  Mag,  for  July  17B7,  is  a  communication^ 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Bream,  with  a  plate^  of  the  discovery  of  a 
sort  of  antique  cand^labre. 


Yarmouth  is  particular^  rich  in  collections  of  pictures. 
We  shall  begin  with  that  of  Dawson  Turner,  esq.: — 

Virgin  and  Child — Gio.  Bellini.  Catherine  Parr — Hans  Holbein. 
Holy  Family — Gnido  Rheni.  Righteousness  and  Peace — Rnbens. 
Virgin  and  Child — Soliamni.  A  Christening  or  Accoachement — Jan 
Steen.  A  Head — Greiize.  Woman  and  deati  Fowl— Gerard  Dow. 
Man  and  Horse —Cuyp.  Dog  and  Game— Fyt.  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness — Agastino  Caracci.  Landscape — Moucheron  Fishworoan 
— Vanderwerf.  The  Three  Senses ;  seeing,  smelling,  and  hearing — 
each  by  Tcniers.  Fruit — De  Heem.  Landscape— Gas.  Poussin. 
Ditto— Hobbima.  Ditto— Teniers.  Ditto— Wilson.  Family  PortraiU 
— Phillips.  Ditto— the  same.  Ditto — the  same.  St.  John's  Head — 
Agastino  Caracci.    Sec.  &c. 

Fronting  St.  George's  chapel  is  the  elegant  house  of  Mrs. 
Penrice,  erected  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Thomas 
Penrice,  esq.,  and  in  the  spacious  and  elegant  apartments 
of  this  costly  mansion,  are  distributed  the  following  pictures : 

Drawing  Room,  Fruit  and  Flowers— Van  Oss.  A  similar  picture 
— the  same ;  the  artist  considered  these  pictures  as  his  finest  per- 
formances.   The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery — Titian. 

Breakfast  Parlour,  The  Judgment  of  Paris — P.  P.  Rubens;  it 
was  originally  from  the  Orleans  gallery,  and  sold  to  lord  Kinnaird 
for  two  thousand  guineas.  This  picture,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  coloured  of  the  master,  and  possesses  a  delicacy  of  finishini^ 
equal  to  any  of  his  works,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  his 
most  capital  productions,  and  cost  Mr.  Penrice  4600^  60001.  is  said 
to  have  been  offered  by  His  present  Majesty.*  It  haa  keen  engraved. 
An  Interior,  with  boors  sporting — Adrian  Ostade ;  from  the  Craw- 
ford collection,  an  exquisite  specimen  of  this  esteemed  master.    A 

•  Vide  Buchannan*s  Atcmoirs  of  Painting, 
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Wake— David  Tenters,  Jan.  Going  to  Hawk— P.  Wonwermans;  a 
beaatifal  pictare.  Boors  at  Cards — D.  Teniers ;  (from  the  Orleans 
collection) ;  extremely  6ne.  A  Holy  Family — Carlo  Maratti.  Land- 
scape— Claude  Lorraine.  A  View  in  Venice — Canaletti.  A  Holy 
Family  (from  the  Jastinian  collection)— Titian.  Portrait,  the  size  of 
life,  of  Capt.  T.  Penrice— J.  P.  Davies. 

Dining  Room.  A  Landscape— Gasp.  Ponssin;  very  fine.  Susannah 
and  the  Elders — Guido.  This  pictare  was  at  one  time  in  the  Lan- 
cellotti  palace  at  Rome ;  a  duplicate  of  it,  says  Buchannan,  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Willett  for  fonr  thousand  guineas.  It  is  in  a  very  good 
state,  and  with  its  companion,  Lot  and  his  daughters,  mentioned 
below,  cost  Mr.  Peorice  ooe  thousand  guineas.  Lot  and  his  Daughters 
— The  same.  This  magni6cent  picture,  by  Ouidq,  was  exchanged 
after  its  arrival,  for  a  picture  of  fiflteen  hundred  guineas  value ;  it  is 
in. a  very  good  state,  and  is  also  from  the  Lancellotti  palace  at 
Rome.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Penrice — sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Another 
of  Mrs.  Penrice — the  same.  Mrs.  Penrice  possesses  an  excellent 
library;  the  books  consist  of  many  of  the  finest  editions  of  Dutch 
classics,  &c.,  on  large  paper.  Her  fine  collection  of  engravings  are 
of  the  modem  French  school,  and  relating  particularly  to  Egypt. 

The  Rev.  John  Homfray,  M.  A.and  F.A.S.,  has  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  many  of  them  by  eminent 
masters,  and  the  whole  selection  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
taste  and  judgment.     It  consists  of — 

A  Scene  on  Norwich  river — Crome  of  Norwich.  Portrait  of 
Master  T.  P.  Homfiray— J.  P.  Davis.  Portrait  of  the  Chevalier  Van- 
der  Werff  the  great  painter— Oaspard  Netscher.  Fruit  and  Flowers 
—«<P.  T.  Van  Brossell,  fecit,  1789."  Head— Vandyck ;  extremely 
fine.  Pigs— George  Morland.  Flowers,  with  Insects,  &c;  extremely 
fine.  A  piping  Faun,  large  as  life—*'  Nicholas  Poussin,  1660.''  Thistle 
Dock  and  Insects,  with  a  Landscape — Matthew  Withoos.  Portrait 
of  his  mother— Martin  de  Vos.  A  Dock,  with  Snakes,  &c. — N.  Mo- 
rell.  The  Embarkation  of  St.  Ursula— Giacomo  Tintoretto;  this 
was  the  original  picture  from  which  he  afterwards  painted  his  large 
one— see  Fu3eU*$  lectures.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Le 
Brun,  and  lastly  tiie  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of 
Catton.  .Large  Landscape,  with  two  Portraits— *' J.  Wynants,  fecit, 
1660 ;"  the  portraits  are  by  Adrian  Van  de  Velde.  A  Landscape, 
the  ferry —Van  Goyen ;  an  admirable  production  of  this  distinguished 
master,  A  Cobler  at  work  in  his  shop — Joseph  Van  Craesbecke, 
but  always  esteemed  as  by  Adrian  Brower.  The  figure  of  the  cobler 
is  equal  to  any  of  his  subjects ;  the  accompaniments  are  well  managed 
and  delightfully  painted.  A  Storm  ;  a  Scene  on  the  Beach:  a  View 
in  France,  near  Clermont — three  paintings  by  William  Joy.  A  Storm; 
Dutch  Fishing  Boats ;  a  Calm ;  a  gentle  Breeze ;  and  the  Roval 
Yacht  passing  through  Yarmouth  roads  in  1822 ;  excellent— the  nve 
drawings  by  John  Joy.  A  Storm  and  Sleet  ditto ;  very  fine — John 
and  William  Joy.  A  Calm,  sunset,  not  unworthy  Vernet;  a  Dutch 
Boat,  drying  nets ;  Dutch  Boats ;  a  Calm,  fishing  boats  and  sunset 
— these  last  four  by  John  Joy.    A  Storm,  a  frigate  in  distreaa — 
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Williin  and  John  Joy;  fine.  A  Hnnienney  the  tnne^ditto; 
excelleot.  A  View  of  the  Palace  of  Maecenas,  at  Tivoli,  with  the 
Cascades  and  part  of  the  Cam  pagna— William  Joy,  ditto;  nrach  in  the 
manner  and  scarcely  Inferior  to  Wright  of  Oerhy.  Mr.  Homfiray 
has  several  exonisite  etchings  In  pen  and  ink,  and  some  fine  Ivories, 
framed.  His  library  is  rich  in  foreign  genealogy,  county  histories, 
biography,  and  travels,  witii  some*  scarce  and  valuable  volumes  of 
ancient  poetry;  and  contains  besides  some  excellent  English  and 
foreign  engravings. 

Henry  Colby,  esq.  This  gentleman*s  drawing-room  of 
his  residence  on  the  south  quay,  is  enriched  with  the  two 
following  admirable  and  superior  full-length  portraits,  by 
Rembrandt,  in  sitting  postures : — 

The  Rev  Mr.  Elliston,  or  Ellison,  chaplain  to  the  English  factory 
at  Amsterdam— 1634 ;  and  Mrs.  Elliston.  Upwards  of  2400<.  have 
been  offered,  by  Mr.  Wood  burn,  (vide  Buchannan)  for  these  exqnisite 
paintings,  which  are  classed  with  the  first  productions  of  that 
celebrated  master. 

John  Danby  Palmer,  esq.  on  the  quay,  possesses — 

Gateway  and  Shipping;  a  public  Fountain  and  Bnildings—a  pair 
by  A.  Stork,  1697  ;  very  line.  Boors  regaling — Ostade.  I^dscape, 
lady  and  gentleman  on  horseback,  with  attendants  and  do*;s — 
Swaneveldt.  Landscape,  stag  bunt— T.  Moucheron.  Landscape — 
the  same.  A  pictnre  of  Winter — Jordaens ;  an  exquisite  production ; 
and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Rubens. 

William  Yetts,  esq..  Chapel-street,  has  the  following 
pictures : — 

A  Landscape,  by  Wildens,  a  contemporary  of  Rubens,  and  who 
occasionally  painted  on  Wildens'  pictures :  the  subject  lies  in  Anda- 
lusia, with  a  distant  view  of  the  Gallaclan  mountains.  The  colouring 
of  this  picture  is  exceedingly  fine,  it  possesses  much  breadth,  and 
the  aerial  perspective  is  managed  with  great  effect :— it  was  lately  in 
the  collection  of  colonel  Poole.     Diana  reposing— a  beautiful  picture, 

supposed  by  Quido.    A  Battle  Piece ,  possessing  much 

neatness  of  execution.    Sunset,  a  glowing  landscape,  by . 

Madona  and  Child,  by :  these  four  last  paintings  i*ere 

lately  in  (he  possession  of  Edward  Blaquiere,  esq.  Landscape  and 
Figures— the  former  by  Wertemberg,  the  latter  by  Poelemberg ;  a 
beautiful  little  picture,  with  great  delicacy  of  handling.  A  Ballad 
Singer — by  Jan  Stcen  the  elder;  a  pleasing  pictnre.  A  Spaniard 
serenading ;  a  very  fine  half-lenzth.  A  Spanish  Duenna  receivings 
a  bribe;  ditto.  A  pleasing  Landscape— Patel.  Two  Landscapes 
—Rosa  dl  Hvoll ;  very  spirited :  with  several  others  of  minor 
consideration. 

Mr.  Yetts  is  the  inventor  of  the  patent  apparatus  for  se* 
curing  ships*  windlasses,  dated  February  26th,  1824.     This 
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invention,  fo  preeminently  calculated  to  save  the  lives  of 
seamen,  has  b^en  found  to  answer  this  important  purpose ; 
nor  has  it  in  one  solitary  instance  heen  disapproved  by  any 
individual.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  navy,  upon  whose  report 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  gave  immediate  orders  for  its 
introduction  on  board  the  Surly,  the  Swan,  and  the  Basilisk 
cutters.  It  has  also  been  inspected  by  the  committee  of 
the  London  Ship  Owners*  Society,  the  ship  owners  and 
masters,  &c.  at  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  who  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  approbation  of  the  invention,  and  from 
whom  the  patentee  has  been  honoured  by  the  most  flat-* 
tering  testimonials. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  YARMOUTH. 

Bridget  Ireton,  the  third  daughter  of  general  Ireton, 
and  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  married  sir  Thomas 
Bendysh  of  Gray's  Inn,  whom  she  survived  twenty  years. 
She  died  at  South  Town,  next  Yarmouth,  in  1728,  aged 
eighty-five.  At  this  place  she  had  found  it  convenient  to 
conduct  the  salt-works  for  a  subsistence.  It  is  said  that 
she  much  resembled  her  grandfather,  both  in  the  qualities 
of  her  mind  and  person  :  at  least,  her  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  imagine  that  such  a  resemblance  existed. 

Arthur  Wilson,  esq.,  was  born  in  this  town.  He  wrote 
the  life  and  reign  of  king  James  I.  (printed  in  1653)  with 
so  much  freedom,  that,  instead  of  a  history,  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  pasquinade.  He  was  an  attendant,  for 
many  years,  upon  Robert  D*£vereux,  earl  of  Essex,  and 
afterwards  steward  to  Robert  earl  of  Warwick,  who  are 
much  favoured  in  his  history,  now  almost  forgotten.  He 
died  at  Felstead  in  Essex,  1652. 

Bartimeus  Andrbwes,  preacher  at  Yarmouth,  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Catechism  with  Prayers,"  8vo.  Lond.  1591. 

Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  born  at  Yarmouth, 
and  admitted  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  Archbishop 
Whitgift  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow, 
London,  1596.  In  1617,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Bristol ;  and  the  next  year  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  translated  to  Ely  1618—19. 
He  died  October  6th,  1626,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  hb 
age,  and  was  buried  under  the  communion-table  in  St.  An- 
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tholins'  church,  London ;  but  without  any  inscription.  He 
was  one  of  those  employed  by  James  I.  in  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible ;  and  was  a  pious,  learned ,  and  judicious 
man.     There  is  an  excellent  picture  of  him  at  Ely  palace. 

Dr.  Thomas  Soame  was  bom  in  Yarmouth ,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  fisherman,  but  descended  of  an  eminent  family  of 
that  name;  his  cousin,  John  Soame,  being  a  man  of  so  great 
an  estate,  that  in  1648  he  paid  a  composition  of  1,430/.  for 
it,  and  was  then  dwelling  at  Bumham  in  this  county.  After 
passing  through  his  school  education,  he  was  bred  up  in 
academic  learning  in  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  where  his 
uncle,  Robert  Soame,  was  master  ;  and  being  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  became  minister  of  Staines,  in  Middlesex,  and 
prependary  of  Windsor.  He  was,  in  the  times  of  the  re- 
bellion, a  firm  loyalist,  and  so  much  compassionated  His 
Majesty's  want  in  his  war  with  the  parliament,  that  he  was 
not  mindful  of  his  own,  for  he  sent  all  he  had  to  the  king ; 
BO  that  when  the  rebels  came  to  plunder  him,  they  found 
nothing  to  take  but  himself,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
and  imprisoned  him  first  in  Ely-house,  and  then  in  New- 
gate and  in  the  Fleet.  He  died  not  long  before  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II. 

Thomas  Whitfield,  in  1657,  was  minister  of  Yarmouth, 
-and  the  author  of  divers  works  against  the  lay  preachers. 
He  ran  with  the  times  when  the  king  and  episcopacy  were 
ousted,  but  conformed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
obtained  the  jectory  of  Bugbrook,  Northamptonshire,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Sir  WiLLiAN  GoocH,  bart.  was  born  in  this  town,  Oc- 
tober 2Ist,  1681.  He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and 
distinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  Scottish  rebellion 
in  the  year  1715.  In  1727,  king  George  I.  made  him 
lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  where  he  acquired  additional 
reputation,  being,  in  the  year  1740,  appointed  colonel  of 
an  American  regiment,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Car- 
thagena.  In  1747,  he  commanded  at  the  expedition  to 
Quebec,  died  December  17th,  1751,  and  was  buried  in 
Yarmouth  church. 

Joseph  Ames,  typog^phical  historian,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk.  He  was  bom  in  Yar- 
mouth, January  23rd,  1688,  but  was  placed  by  his  father, 
<a  master  of  a  ship  trading  from  Yarmouth  to  London),  at  a 
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grammar-school,  at  Wapping ;  at  which  place  he  afterwards 
settled  as  a  ship's  chandler.  He  very  early  discovered  a 
taste  for  English  history,  and,  after  making  collections  for 
twenty-five  years,  he  produced  his.  *' Typographical  Anti- 
quities, or  Memoirs  of  Printing  and  Printers  in  England," 
**  A  Catalogue  of  English  Heads,*'  &c. ;  the  former  work 
continued  by  Mr.  Herbert  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dibdin.  Ames 
died  of  a  fit  of  coughing,  October  7th,  1759. 

Anthony  Ellys,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  born  at 
Yarmouth.*  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Clare 
hall,  Cambridge.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  mayor  of 
this  town,  as  was  his  grandfather.  According  to  the  Gent.'t 
Mag.  J  the  parish  register,  and  the  books  of  the  corporation 
of  Yarmouth,  the  inscription  on  his  monument  is  inaccurate, 
as  he  was  aged  seventy  years.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  1753,  and  died  at  Gloucester,  January  16th,  1761.  In 
1736,  he  published  **  A  Plea  for  the  Sacramental  Test,  as  a 
just  Security  to  the  Church,  established,  and  very  conducive 
to  the  Welfare  of  the  State,"  4to. ;  and  (anonymously) 
**  Remarks  on  an  Essay,  concerning  Miracles,  published  by 
David  Hume  among  his  Philosophical  Essays,"  4to. ;  and 
some  ''Sermons."  ''Tracts  on  the  Liberty,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  Protestants  in  England,"  and  the  "  Address  to 
J.  N.  esq.,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  published  after  his  death. 
There  is  an  epitaph  on  the  grandfather  of  bishop  Ellys,  in 
Yarmouth  churchyard. 

Thomas  Macrow,  fellow  of  Caius  college,  <fec.  rector 
of  Hockwold  with  Wilton,  in  this  county,  was  licensed  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas',  Yarmouth,  1722,  and 
died  1743 ;  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Sermons." 
.  Robert  Hartstonoe.  Of  this  person  the  following 
advertisement  is  copied  from  Chrossgrove^g  News,  1728 : — 
"  This  day  is  published  an  Essay  towards  a  more  advanta- 
geous method,  than  hath  been  hitherto  generally  practised, 
of  educating  youths  designed  for  business,  by  Robert 
Hartstonges,  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Yarmouth.  The 
ill  method  of  schooling  does  not  only  occasion  a  great  loss 
of  time  there,  but  also  does  beget  in  lads  a  very  odd  opinion 
and  apprehension  of  learning,  and  much  disposes  them  to 
be  idle,  &c, :  printed  by  Henry  Crossgrove,  1728." 

•  Chalmen,  who  gives  an  interesting  life  of  this  prelate,  says  his  birth  place  l» 
nncertaln. 
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Dr.  Heighinoton  of  Yarmouth,  v/Mx  ht»  wife  ftnd  aoo, 
sung  an  ode  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Spalding  society,  in 
1738. — See  Niehol$on*9  Lii.  Anec,  vol.  v.,  part  1.  p.  11. 

John  Ives,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.S.A.,  a  learned  antiquary, 
wa8  a  native  of  Yarmouth.  He  was  bom  in  1750,  and  died 
in  1776.  He  published  **  An  Account  of  the  Garianonum 
of  the  Romans,"  &c.  He  amassed  numerous  MSS.  curious 
books,  &c. ;  and  wrote  a  preface  to  **  Swinden*s  Hiatory  of 
Yarmouth." 

Henry  Swindkn,  a  diligent  antiquary  who  collected  a 
large  mass  of  information  relative  to  his  native  place,  and 
died  while  the  last  sheet  of  his  ''  Remarks  upon  the  Gari- 
anonum" &c.  (Preface  to  $econd  Edition)  was  printing, 
January  11th,  1772,  in  which  year  it  was  published,  under 
the  superintendence  of  John  Ives,  esq.  Mr.  Swinden  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  for  matter  to  Mr.  Henry 
Man  SHIP,  son  of  a  merchant  of  Yarmouth,  who  was  the 
assembly  clerk,  and  wrote  his  MS.  in  1634. 

Ralph  Scombero,  M.  D.,  a  younger  brother  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Isaac  Scomberg,  first  settled  in  Yarmouth  as 
physician,  and  published  some  works,  on  professional  sub- 
jects, that  indicated  ability;  and  others  from  which  he 
derived  little  reputation ;  but  making  too  free  use  of  the 
funds  of  a  public  charity,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
public  practice.  He  died  at  Reading  in  1792. — For  a^  list 
of  his  works,  see  Chalmers^  Biog,  Did. 

Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D.,  curate  of  Yarmouth,  and 
^rector  of  Morley  and  Yelverton  in  this  county.  He  was  of 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  and  the  author  of  ''Sermons,*' 
"  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestly,"  and  "  Two  Charges."  He  died 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  in  January,  1800. 

Mrs.  Cooper.  This  amiable  lady  was  the  relict  of  the 
above-mentioned  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Yarmouth:  she  died  at 
Femey  hill,  Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of  her  son,  July  drd, 
1807,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  :  she  was  the  daughter 
of  James  Bransby,  esq.  of  Shotesham.  Mrs.  Cooper  was  the 
authoress  of '* Fanny  Meadows,"  "The  Daughter,"  **Thc 
School  for  Wives,"  and  ''The  Exemplary  Mother ;"  and,  at 
a  later  period,  **  A  Poetical  Epistle  from  Jane  Shore  to  her 
Friends."  Her  worics  were  all  composed  with  the  ardent 
desire  of  promoting  Christian  morality. — Matcheffs  Re- 
membrancer. 
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John  Aikin,  M.D.,  sou  of  Dr.  Aikin  of  Warrinston, 
settled  as  a  phvsician  at  Yarmouth. — Vide  Life  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Aikin.  Dr.  A.  died  December 
7th,  1822. — See  a  list  of  his  works  iu  the  Bibliotheca  Brit, 

James  Sayers,  the  celebrated  caricaturist,  was  a  near 
relation  of  the  learned  Dr.  Sayers  of  Norwich,  and  a  native 
of  this  place.  He  was  the  son  of  a  block  maker  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  was  articled  to  Mr.  John  Ramey,  solicitor  of 
this  town,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  some  spirited 
satirical  productions  in  verse,  which  remain  in  MS.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  London,  and  exercised  his  pencil 
with  powerful  effect  on  the  popular  topics  of  the  day ;  par- 
ticularly on  Mr.  Fox's  "India  Bill,*'  '*  Hastings'  Trial,''  the 
''Regency  Bill,"  of  1789,  and  the  proposed  ''Repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,'^  ^c.  The  most  successful  effort  of  his  pen, 
was  a  short  poem  ccdled  "Elijah's  Mantle,"  which  appeared 
soon  after  the  ministry  called  "All  the  Talents,"  were 
called  into  office.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  was  occasioned 
by  a  renewed  attack  of  paralytic,  about  the  year  1823.  Be- 
sides the  works  alluded  to  he  wrote  "  An  Episcopal  Charge," 
1807;  "Hintsto  J.  Nollikin8,"<Scc.  1808;  "The  Foundling 
Chapel  Brawl,  1805,  Parts  1  and  2;  and  "An  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Mr.  Winsor,  Founder  of  the  National  Light  and 
Heat  Company,"  1808. 

Dawson  Turner,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  A.S.,  and  L.S.,  and 
of  the  Imperial  Acad.  Natune  Curiosum,the  Royal  Swedish 
Acad.,  and  Royal  Irish  Acad.  This  excellent  botanist  has 
published  many  articles  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  and  in  those  of  the 
Lin.  Soc.,  &c. :  he  is  also  the  author  of  "A  Synopsis  of  British 
Fuci ;"  a  new  edition  of  "  Ives'  Garianonum  ;"  "  Musoologia 
Hibemicas  Spicilegium ;"  and  edited,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
L.  W.  Dillwyn,  "  The  Botanist's  Guide  through  England  and 
Wales,"  wrote  "  Fuci,  or  coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
the  Plants  referred  by  Botanists  to  the  genus  Fucus;"  "His- 
tory of  the  Fuci;"  "An  Account  of  Normandy;"  and  also 
the  letter-press  to  "  Cotman's  Etchings"  of  that  place ;  and 
has  a  work  in  the  pi'ess  relative  to  autographs. — See  BUf. 
Brit.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  Lib,  Comp,  says,  "With  the  library 
of  my  friend  Dawson  Turner,  esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  I  am  inti- 
mately acquainted.  The  fine  arts  and  botany  are  its  stronger 
and  more  prominent  features.  The  collection  is  select  and 
costly,  and  rich  in  autographic  treasures." 
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Edmund  Girling,  a  self-taught  engraver,  is  a  native 
of  this  place,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  and  trader. 
His  residence  in  this  town  has  necessarily  restricted  him 
from  an  opportunity  of  improving  himself  by  the  establish- 
ment and  instruction  of  established  artists,  for  he  was  early 
placed  by  his  father  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  in  which 
his  attention  has  been  occupied,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  by  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  daily  duties.  "  I  am** 
says  his  biographer,  **  uncertain  whether  he  ever  manifested 
a  turn  for  drawing  during  his  school  days,  but  I  have  been 
assured  that  he  never  received  any  instructions  iu  art  from 
a  master.  The  first  circumstance  that  awakened  his  passion 
for  the  arts,  and  induced  him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  hand» 
was  purely  accidental.  In  the  same  banking-oflice  with  hhn, 
there  was,  some  years  ago,  a  very  ingenious  young  man  a 
clerk,  who  was  a  son  of  Crome  the  landscape  painter,  of 
Norwich,  (the  Cromes  are  a  family  of  genius),  this  young 
Crome,  who  was  in  the  clerks*  department  along  with  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  amused  himself  after  his  ^ce  hours 
with  etching  a  plate,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  his  com- 
panion Girling,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was 
struck  by  the  ingenuity  and  apparent  facility  of  the  process^ 
which  enabled  young  Crome,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to 
multiply  so  many  impressions  of  a  favourite  picture ;  and 
his  desire  to  do  something  in  the  same  way  induced  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  a  commencement.  His  first  attempt 
was  from  the  etching  of  the  Ratcatcher  of  Rembrandt,  and 
his  copy  does  not  fail  behind,  as  far  as  it  goes,  either  the 
works  of  Basan  and  Schmidt,  from  the  same  original.  By 
the  force  of  his  own  mind,  the  correctness  of  his  eye,  and 
an  intuitive  good  taste,  he  worked  out  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  original,  with  the  richness  and  spirit  of  a  proficient 
in  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  Basan  and  Schmidt  copied  the 
whole  print,  4)ut  Girling  omitted  the  entire  back  ground  and 
every  part  excepting  the  figure  of  the  ratcatcher.  In  the 
impression  of  his  plate  now  before  me  there  is  a  clearness, 
and  brilliancy  of  stroke  which  surprises  me;  and  his  close 
following  of  Rembrandt's  manner  of  drawing,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  his  strong  qualifications  for  the  profession  of  an 
artist.  He  also  etched  a  figure  from  a  French  engraving 
after  Teniers ;  a  small  landscape,  from  an  etching  by  Wa- 
terloo;  one  from   *' Rembrandt's  Dutch  Burgomaster;"   a 
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middling  sized  landscape;  a  copy  of  Rembraiidt^s  *' Three 
Trees,"  &c. ;  done  with  equal  excellence,  but  the  descent 
from  the  cross  by  Girling,  from  the  latter  artist,  is  delightful : 
the  lightness  and  spirit  of  his  etching  point,  are  combined 
with  striking  fidelity  of  character  and  vigour  of  expression ; 
the  centre  head,  that  of  an  old  man  looking  up,  with  a  beard, 
and  a  turban  on  his  head,  is  peculiarly  excellent :  and  when 
we  consider  that  all  he  has  done  has  been  wrought  without 
instruction,  by  the  force  of  his  own  mind,  he  may  be  fairly 
classed  among  the  extraordinary  triumphs  of  untaught  ge- 
nius."— See  a  long  memoir  of  him  in  Ackermann^s  Repository 
of  Arts t  for  July,  1825,  (from  which  this  account  is  copied), 
by  William  Gary,  a  gentleman  whose  long  and  intimate' 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  stamps  his  commendations  with 
real  value. 

The  Joys.  These  ingenious  artist  are  natives  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  the  sons  of  a  respectable  character,  in  his  line 
of  life,  as  guard  of  the  Yarmouth  mail  coach',  a  situation 
he  had  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  for  twenty-six  years. 
Hb  natural  understanding  was  so  excellent,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  mechanism  so  correct,  that  the 
contributor  of  this  article,  a  gentleman  of  science,  informs 
us,  that  he  has  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Joy  outside  the 
coach  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  information  from  his 
conversation.  Mr.  J.  was  also  highly  susceptible  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  nature ;  and  it  was  from  his  criticism  on 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  as  relative  to  the  picturesque 
at  sea,  that  led  to  a  confession  that  he  had  two  sons  who 
were  beginning  to  paint  from  nature.  Having  acquainted 
Capt.  Man  BY,  of  Yarmouth,  with  these  predilections,  this 
gentleman  offered  them  the  use  of  some  of  the  productions 
of  Pocock,  Powel,  Sartorius,  Young,  and  Francia,  in  his 
possession ;  and  on  his  introduction  to  the  elder  artist, 
William,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  manner  with  which  this  young  man  viewed 
the  compositions  placed  before  him,  as  also  with  his  criti- 
cisms, which  evinced  more  of  the  experienced  artist  than  the 
young  amateur.  Determined  to  rescue  a  person  of  so  much 
genius  from  the  occupation  of  humble  life,  for  young  Joy  was 
on  the  eve  of  an  apprenticeship  to  a  plumber  and  glazier, 
Capt.  Manby,  with  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the  youth, 
offered  to  b^me  his    patron,   and   provided    him   with 
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facilities  for  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  this 
asstBtance  he  also  imparted  to  his  brother,  who  was  three 
ye^TB  younger.  For  this  purpose,  Capt.  M.  strongly  urged 
the  propriety  of  their  studying  from  nature,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  correct  style ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  had  a  room 
fitted  up  for  them,  from  which  was  an  expansive  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  from  which  might  be  seen  all  the  variety  of  the 
sublime  changes  of  its  appearance,  the  hues  produced  on  it 
by  reflected  clouds,  with  the  ever  varying  character  of  the 
vessels  which  ploughed  its  surface.  Both  of  these  artists 
have  exhibited  pictures  at  the  Exhibition  Room,  Norwich  ; 
and  William  has  painted  pictures  for  Mr.  Croker,  of  the 
admiralty;  Mr.  Freeling,  of  the  post-office;  Mr.  Anguish; 
Mr,  F.  Turner;  the  Rev.  J.  Homfray,  M.A.,  and  F.  A.  S., 
who  has  the  only  two  landscapes  he  ever  painted  ;  and  others, 
as  may  be  perceived  in  our  accounts  of  collections  of  pic- 
tures in  this  county,  among  which  are  to  be  seen  the  powerful 
drawings  of  the  younger  Joy.  Both  these  artists  are  at 
present  employed  by  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square,  London.  Water  in  motion  is  more  particularly  the 
forte  of  William  Joy,  and  in  this  department  of  his  art,  so 
diflicult  to  painters  in  general,  he  has  few  superiors:  the 
younger  Joy  exercises  his  talents  in  water  colours,  and  both 
possess  the  qualifications  of  correct  arrangement  and  ex- 
cellent composition,  combined  with  minute  accuracy  of 
representation,  both  in  the  drawing  of  vessels,  and  their 
rigging :  and  while  they  are  making  rapid  progress  as  artists, 
they  are  not  unmindful  to  whom  they  owe  the  excellence  of 
their  talents.  All  these  young  men  now  want,  is  a  reference 
to,  and  permission  to  copy,  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
masters,  to  enable  them  to  do  honour  to  the  profession  of 
the  fine  art?  of  this  country ;  and  to  be  the  means  of  exciting 
genius  in  the  humble  walks  of  life  to  that  exertion  of  industry 
which  is  sure  to  meet  with  encouragement. 

Samuel  Nbsly  is  author  of  '<  An  Appeal  to  the  Hu- 
manity of  the  Nation  on  the  Execution  of  Criminab,"  8vo. 
1791. 

W.  W.  HoRNE,  formerly  a  dissenting  teacher  here,  and 
afterwards  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  London,  wrote  "  New 
Songs  of  Zion,"  *'  Sermons  and  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Brad- 
ford," and  some  <'  Poems,"  1812. 

John  Brown,  author  of  <*The  Mysteries  of  Neutrali- 
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cation/'  &c.  1806 ;  "  Veluti  in  Speculum,  or  The  Frauds 
of  Neutral  Flags/'  1807. 

Thomas  C.  Banks  is  the  author  of  **  Dormant  and  ex- 
tinct Baronetage  of  England,  or  an  historical  and  genealogical 
account  of  the  Lives,  public  Employments,  and  most  me- 
morable Actions  of  the  English  Nobility,  who  have  flourished 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Year  1809."  3  vols.  4to. 
Yarmouth,  1807;  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Kingly  Office,  and  how  far  the  Act  of  Coronation  is  an  in- 
dispensable Solemnity,'*  1814;  and  *'The  History  of  the 
noble  family  of  Maranyun,  with  their  singular  office  of 
King's  Champion,  collected  from  the  public  Records,"  1817. 

R.  Cory,  jun.  esq.,  in  1817,  presented  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  with  "A  Narrative  of  the  Grand  Festival  at 
Yarmouth." 


John  and  Bess  Joblett,  are  the  names  given  to  two 
effigies  which  were  anciently  as  well  as  of  late  years  ex- 
hibited over  the  goal  porch  for  the  diversion  of  the  juvenile 
crowds  who  annually  press  to  see  them  on  Michaelmas-day. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  two  characters  of  that  name,  living 
about  1720,  who  constantly  repaired  to  greet  the  mayor 
and  corporation  on  Michaelmas-day,  strewing  flowers  and 
playing  antics  until  the  procession  arrived  at  the  hall  g^te, 
when  having  made  their  bow  they  were  usually  invited  by 
the  mayor  to  dine. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barber.  Above  2000/.  was  found  in  his 
room  after  his  death,  which  he  had  amassed  by  the  most 
rigid  economy,  although  he  was  a  general  collector  of  an- 
tiquities.— See  an  interesting  account  of  him  in  Gent,*$ 
Mag.  1785,  part  2,  p.  919. 

In  1825,  a  dwarf,  of  the  name  of  Lydia  Walpole,  bom 
near  Yarmouth,  was  exhibited  at  Norwich. 

Died  at  Yarmouth,  in  1784,  in  his  one  hundredth  year, 
Mr.  Barrett ;  October,  1793,  aged  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
Matthew  Champion  ;  July,  1810,  Mrs^  Hunter,  widow,  aged 
one  hundred  and  two ;  in  1812,  A.  Royals,  one  hundred  and 
three ;  and  in  1824,  Luke  Waller,  aged  one  hundred  and  five. 
Also,  aged  seventy,  in  1804,  died  Martha  Staninought,  ge- 
nerally called  ''The  Queen  ;*'  this  poor  maniac  was  highly 
offended  if  not  addressed  by  the  title  of  ''Your  Majesty.** 
See  an  account/of  her  in  the  Monthly  Mag.  for  Dec.  1804. 
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We  cannot  close  our  account  of  Great  Yarmoutb,  without 
offering  our  acknowledgements  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Drubrt, 
of  this  place,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  allowed  us  the  use  of  his  forthcoming 
**  History  of  Yarmouth  and  Lothingland." 

South  Town,  or  Little  Yarmouth. — Situate  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Yare,  and  communicating  with  Yarmouth 
by  means  of  the  bridge.  Law-suits  and  controversies  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Yarmouth  and  South  Town  existed 
so  long  back  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and  further 
disputes  again  revived  in  the  reig^  of  EJizabeth ;  but  in  the 
nineteenth  of  Charles  IL  an  act  was  passed  for  settling  all 
differences  touching  the  lading  and  unlading  of  herrings 
and  other  merchandise.  There  was  formerly  a  church 
standing  belonging  to  the  parish  of  South  Town,  called 
*'  Our  Lady*s  church  ;*'  the  remains  of  its  foundation  walls 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  near  the  premises  of  David  Simp- 
son, esq.  and  Mr.  J.  Robson,  and  was  called  "  St.  Maiy 
ultra  Pontem.*'  What  was  called  Garletton  steeple,  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash  during  a  strong  gale  of  wind  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February,  1813.  Its  great 
elevation  was  a  sure  friend  to  the  mariner  in  making  the 
land  in  thick  weather.  Its  loss,  however^  is  fully  supplied 
by  the'  naval  pillar. 


WEST  FLEGG  HUNDRED. 


Is  bounded  by  Happing  on  the  N.,  by  Walsham  on  the  W.» 
by  East  Flegg  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  British  Ocean  on  the 
E.  It  is  in  extent,  from  Winterton  Ness  to  Weybridge, 
seven  miles  and  a  half.  There  were  fonnerly  fifteen  parish 
churches  in  this  hundred ;  these,  with  East  Flegg,  constituted 
the  deanery  of  Flegg,  the  deans  of  which  were  collated 
by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  it  was  not  taxed.  Jn  1346, 
the  deanery  of  the  town  of  Yarmouth  Magna  was  united 
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perpetually  to  this.  West  Flegg  is  almost  surrounded  by 
marsh  lands,  but  the  interior  of  the  country  is  bold.  Mr. 
Young,  in  his  '  Farmer's  Tour/  recommends  the  method  of 
fanning  practised  here.  The  soil  of  this  hundred ,  according 
to  Camden,  is  very  fruitful,  and  bears  com  well ;  *  and  here/ 
says  he,  *  the  Danes  seem  to  have  made  their  first  settlement, 
both  because  it  was  nearest  their  landing,  and  pretty  well 
fortified  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  being  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water. 

ASHBY.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Mary  (see  Oby).  P.  72. 
Written  in  Domesday- book,  Ascheby. — Walter  de  Suffield, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  granted,  to  sir  William  de  Sparham,.a 
chauntry  in  the  chapel  of  his  house  here,  on  condition  that 
the  chaplain  should  swear  to  bring  all  the  oblations  to  the' 
mother  church,  and  that  he  shall  confess  no  parishioners, 
give  no  extreme  unction,  and  that  sir  William  and  his  heir 
should  come  to  the  parish  church  at  Christmas-day,  Easter, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  dedication-day  of  the 
church  ;  and  sir  William  granted  an  acre  of  land  on  this 
account.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
the  Clypesbys,  Shankes,  (the  latter  was  a  daughter  of  sir 
James  Hale),  and  Speiman.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Oby  go  to  Thirue  church.  In  16D4,  the  churches  of 
Ashby  and  Oby  were  consolidated  with  Thirne. 

BILLOCKBY.  Thirteen  miles.  All  Sainto.  P.  63. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Bitlakebie. — ^The  church  is  now 
in  ruins.  William  de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of  Thetford,  was  the 
chief  lord  of  this  town  at  the  survey ;  after  his  death  it 
devolved  upon  his  see  and  successors,  and  was  held  by  se- 
veral persons  under  them.  This  manor,  and  the  advowson 
of  the  church,  were  also  in  the  family  of  the  Symonds,  of 
Great  Ormesby,  and  were  both  sold  by  the  late  James  Sy- 
monds, esq.  of  Great  Ormesby*  A  Mr.  Eccleston  is  the 
present  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  he  gave,  as  it  is  said,  four 
times  the  price  for  which  Mr.  Symonds  sold  both,  about 
the  year  1773. — ^Inclosure  act,  1801. 

BURGH  ST.  MARGARET  (sometimes  called  Fleag 
Burgh).  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  396.— The 
conqueror   had    twenty  acres  of  land  here,  which  were 
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▼alued  in  his  lordship  of  Caistre.     In  the  third  of  Edward  I. 
William  de  Burgh  claimed  free  warren  and  a  free  fishery, 
from  Burgh  bridge  to  Stokesby  flech,  which  used  to  be  com- 
mon ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  he  also  claimed  a  firee  market 
weekly,  on  Monday,  in  his  manor ;  and  a  fair  yearly  on  the 
vigil  and  day  of  St.  Margaret,  and  for  six  days  following,  as 
a  grant  to  him  from  Henry  ill.    In  this  town  there  were  two 
churches,  St.  Margaret's,  and  St.  Mary*s.     There  was  an 
agreement  made  between  the  rectors  of  this  church  and  Ashby, 
that  they  should  have  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Long  Halsham, 
Mfu  date.     In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  families  of 
Wymer,  Aldrick,  &c. ;  and  a  brass  to  John  Burton,  iW8. 
The  church  of  St.  Margaret  stands  close  by  the  great  road, 
firom  Norwich  sixteen  miles  and  a  half,  to  Yarmouth  seven 
miles  and  a  half.    The  church  of.  St.  Mary  has  been  dilapi- 
dated many  years ;  its  tower  is  a  beautiful  ruin,  and  the 
churchyard  is  cultivated.    This  manor  has  been  in  the  family 
of  the  Symonds,  of  Great  Ormesby,  from  about  the  year 
1640.     The  Rev.  James  Symonds,  M.  A.,  of  that  place,  is 
the  present  lord.     This  family  is  said  to  have  had  lands  of 
eansiderabie  extent  on  each  side  of  the  turnpike-road  leading 
from  Filby  bridge  to  Acle  bridge,  uninterruptedfy,  and  this 
is  nearly  true  now.     Here  are  the  manors  of  Burgh  Hall, 
Stalham,  and  Vaux  Hall. 

CLIPPESBY.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  60.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Clipesbei. — ^All  this  parish  was  in  the 
conqueror^s  hands  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  church 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  road  leading  from  Weybridge 
to  Martham,  with  a  plantation  of  lofty  trees  surrounding  it. 
In  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  raised  altar-tomb  to 
the  memory  of  John  Clipesbye  and  his  wife,  having  on  it  a 
brass  with  their  effigies,  and  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Here  lyes  the  bodyes  of  John  Clipesbye,  esq.,  and  Julian  his 
wife,  who  had  issue,  William  deceased,  and  left  Aubrey,  Frances, 
and  Julian,  his  daaghters  and  coheirs,  inrhich  John  died  Slst  March, 
1604." 

This  is  one  of  the  best  drawn  and  most  pleasing  brasses  in 
the  county. — Vide  Cotman^a  Brasset,  In  Blomefield*s  time 
there  was  a  brass,  with  effigies  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  with 
a  Latin  inscription,  dated  1603.  Here  are  also  inscriptions 
to  the. families  of  Pullinge,  Hill,  and  Heron. 
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HEMESBY.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  498.  'Written 
in  Domesday-booky  Hemesbei. — ^This  was  part  of  a  large 
manor  in  the  conqueror's  tiibe,  and  in  after  ages  was  given 
to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  with  the*  great  tithes  of  all  the 
lands  thereunto  belonging.  **  In  the  sixth  year  of  William  de 
Claxton,  prior  of  Norwich,  a  court  was  held  by  him,  when 
it  was  found  by  the  homage,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  this 
manor,  that  on  the  death  of  a  villain,  his  heir  had  a  right 
to,  and  might  claim,  a  cart,  and  a  plough,  with  their  uten- 
sils ;  a  table  with  its  cloth,  a  ladder,  a  bason  and  washing 
vessel ;  dishes  and  plates,  one  iinum,  one  ciman,  et  one 
cilicum,  for  a  bed,  (p.  toraC),  a  bason,  washing .  vessel,  a 
grindstone,  spade,  aud  fork."  In  the  ninth  of  Henry  III. 
the  prior  gave  two  palfreys  to  have  a  market  here.  In  the 
fourth  of  that  king,  the  prior  of  Norwich  had  a  wreck  at 
sea,  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Holm,  but  the  prior's 
men,  being  near  to  the  sea,  saved  it ;  and  the  abbot  allows 
it  at  will ;  and  in  a  pleading  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  the  prior  claimed  wreck  from  Palling  cross  to  the 
bounds  of  Yarmouth,  with  frank  pledge,  assize,  free  warren, 
pillory,  and  tumbrel.  In  1551,  sir  Thomas  Gresham  pur- 
chased it  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  settled  the  reversion 
on  Nathaniel,  a  son  of  the  lord  keeper  Bacon.  This  vil- 
lage lies  on  the  road  between  Yarmouth  and  Winterton, 
being  six  miles  from  the  former.  On  a  gravestone  of  the 
church,  is  the  effigy  of  a  woman  in  brass,  and  on  a*  plate 
"  Pray  for  the  soule  of  Margaret  Dooke." 

MARTHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  845.— 
The  family  of  de  Gunton  had  a  considerable  interest  here  ifi 
the  reign  of  John.  ~  The  church  was  given,  by  Roger  de 
Gunton,  with  all  the  appurtenances,  with  the  consent  of 
Nicholas  his  spn  and  heir,  to  the  prior  aud  convent  of  Nor- 
wich, for  the  redemption  of  his  soul,  about  1160.  In  the 
year  1297,  one  Simon  Blaking  fled  into  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Yarmouth,  and  confessed  that  he  had  broken 
open  the  house  of  one  Hill,  of  Hemesby,  and  stolen  a  bacon, 
value  two  shillings,  and  afterwards  broken  from  the  prison 
at  South  Town  and  killed  Fitz  Nicholas  Blaking,  of^  Mar- 
tham.  He  then  abjured  the  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  the 
coroner,  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth,  &c.  He  was  allowed 
port  at  Erwell,  and  to  transport  himself  in  fifteen  days. — 
Blomefield,     That  such  papal  abjurations  frequently  hap- 
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pened  in  this  church»  especially  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I., 
Il.y  and  III.,  was  according  to  the  laws  in  those  days',  when* 
if  a  murderer  could  reach  a  churchyard  before  he  was  ap- 
prehended, on  confession  of  his  crime  to  a  justice,  &c.,  he 
was  permitted  to  aSjure  the  kingdom,  without  taking  his 
trial,  and  accordingly  set  at  liberty.  In  the  church,  which 
is  a  lofty  fabric,  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Freeman, 
Dockwra,  Morris,  and  Alan ;  and  on  a  window  in  the  north 

aisle  "  Oraie  p.  a^iab  Rogeri  Clark  et 

9«»  ista  fenesiram  fecertmt  Jieri  honare  beate  MarieJ*  In  the 
church : 

« lU9 

Alice ,  wAo  6y  ker  1^€ 

Wag  my  Sister,  my  Mistreu, 
My  Mother,  and  my  Wife." 

Roger  de  K.  parish  chaplain  of  Martham,  in  1323,  had 
license  from  the  prior  and  convent  to  teach  grammar  to 
twenty  boys.  Martham  is  a  large  and  populous  village  on 
the  road  from  Winterton  to  Heigham  bridge,  eight  miles 
from  Yarmouth.  It  stands  on  grounds  which  rise  gradually 
from  the  marshes,  and  its  church,  (in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  very  large  specimen  of  ancient  painted  glass), 
commands  a  very  extensive  prospect.  Some  years  ago,  a 
person  was  executed  for  setting  fire  to  a  part  of  this  town, 
and  hung  on  a  gibbet.    Here  is  Cobham  College  manor. 

OBY.  Fourteen  miles  (see  Ashby).  Written  in  Domes- 
day-book, Obei. — ^John  Clippesby  enjoyed  this  manor  in 
1421,  and  let  to  farm  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres  of 
land  and  the  manor-house,  except  the  chambers  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hall,  with  the  tolary  above,  and  the  chapel  ad- 
joining, with  the  stable,  and  free  ingress  and  egress,  per- 
quisites of  court,  wards,  &c.,  and  swan  mark,  at  20/.  per 
annum.  In  1690,  Ouby  hall  was  a  large  house  built  with 
brick  and  stone,  having  large  barns,  granaries,  stables,  dove- 
houses  &c.  The  hall  or  manor-house,  is  the  remains  of  a 
spacious  building,  situate  closely  by  the  marsh  grounds ;  a 
noble  barn,  of  vast  dimensions,  is  yet  entire,  on  the  gable 
end  of  which  are  the  arms  of  Guybon,  J.  G.  1622.  The 
church  is  on  the  road  side  leading  nom  Thime  to  Yarmouth. 
In  1604,  this  church,  with  that  of  Ashby,  were  consolidated 
with  Thime.  Dr.  Humphry  Prideaux,  dean  of  Norwich, 
purchased  Oby  in  1708. 
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REPPS  cum  BASTWICK.  Fourteen  mUes.  St,  Peter. 
P.  219. — Bastwick  was  a  hamlet  to  the  town  of  Repps. 
Hugh  de  Caley  granted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles,  in  Nor- 
wich, a  messuage,  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  with  the  ad- 
vowson  of  St.  Peter's  church  of  Repps,  and  the  chapel  of 
Bastwick.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  close  to  the  marshes. 
Through  this  village  passes  the  great  road  leading  from 
Yarmouth  ten  miles,  to  North  Walsham  fifteen  miles. 

ROLLESBY.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  George.  P.  619. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Rolvesbj,  and  Ratholfuesby. — 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  an  altar- tomb  of  freestone, 
with  the  effigy  of  a  woman  resting  her  head  on  her  right 
hand,  to  the  memory  of  Rose  Claxton,  who  died  in  1601 ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Gleane,  and  Mapes ; 
the  latter  has  a  mural  monument,  with  the  effigies  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  children.  Rollesby  is  an  extensive  village,  the 
church  has  an  octangular  tower.  In  this  church  were  the 
guilds  of  St.  Mary,  St.  George,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
also  their  lights,  and  those  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  rowel 
light  before  the  crucifix.  The  house  of  industry  for  the 
hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg  was  erected  in  1776. 
Rollesby  hall  is  the  seat  of  John  Enson,  esq.  Here  is 
Berking  manor. — luclosure  act,  1813. 

February  24th,  1815,  a  sea  eagle  was  shot  here,  which 
measured  from  the  tip  of  the  wings,  seven  feet  six  inches. 

SOMERTON  (EAST).  Nineteen  miles.  P.  76.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Somertuna. — In  the  twelfth  of  Henry 
II.,  1166,  Ralph  de  Somerton,  paid  60s.  pro  reireaniia, 
for  his  cowardice  in  refusing  to  fight.  Somerton  church  is 
dilapidated.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  in  East  Somerton, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  it  is  now  a  bam. 

Somerton  Hali,  late  the  seat  of  John  Barker  Huntington, 
esq.,  and  now  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq.,  M.  P..  is  a  delightful 
residence,  situate  eight  miles  from  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
seventeen  to  Norwich,  over  excellent  roads*  The  house 
was  erected  about  the  beg^ning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  partakes  of  the  architectural  style  prevalent  at  that 
period.  Its  plan  forms  one  half  of  the  letter  H  with 
receding  centre.    In  the  hall  are  preserved  several  cases  of 
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curioos  birds  that  have  been  shot  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
the  estate.  In  the  dinitig^room  are  portraits  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  proprietor.  The  drmwing^room  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  fanciful  flower 
farden  and  shrubbery,  protected  on  all  sides  from  the  ra* 
▼ages  of  the  game  by  a  concealed  fence  ;  beyond  which  is 
a  very  beauti&l  lawn  sloping  from  the  house,  and  then  gently 
ascending,  surrounded  by  tturiving  plantations  of  oak,  chest- 
nut, fir,  and  various  other  trees;  having  pleasant  walks 
winding  through  them,  planted  on  each  side  with  roses, 
jasmines,  and  almost  every  species  of  fragrant  and  beautiful 
shrub.  Beyond  these  walks  are  the  very  fine  ruins  of  East 
Somerton  church,  partly  enveloped  in  the  umbrageous 
branches  of  ivy  and  other  parasitical  plants.  The  grounds 
are  well  sheltered  from  the  sea  and  the  bleak  winds,  by  woods 
and  plantations,  abounding  with  pheasants  and  other  game, 
which  also  frequent  every  other  part  of  the  estate.  The 
mansion  was  built  by  J.  Husband,  esq.,  from  whom  it  at 
length  came  to  John  Barker  Huntingdon,  esq.,  a  magistrate 
of  this  county,  who  married  first  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Barker,  esq.,  of  Carbroke,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
and  upon  her  decease  married,  secondly,  Isabella^  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  general  Hethersett,  of  Shropham,  by  whom 
he  has  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Huntingdon 
expended  vast  sums  in  the  improvements  of  the  grounds, 
offices,  hot-houses,  and  gardens.  The  seat  is  the  residence 
of  admiral  Stephens,  who  has  the  manor,  with  that  of  Win- 
terton,  as  a  sporting  domain.  These  parishes,  of  Winterton 
and  Somerton,  were  purchased  by  Joseph  Hume,  esq.,  M.  P., 
in  1824, 

SOMERTON  (WEST).  Eighteen  miles.  P.  197.— Henry 
II.  or  Richard  I.  gave  part  of  this  town  to  Ralph  de  Glan- 
ville,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  who  founded  the  priory 
of  Butley,  in  Suffolk,  and  an  hospital  here  for  three  lepers, 
and  gave  the  guardianship  of  it  to  the  said  priory.  The 
chur^  is  thatched,  and  has  a  round  tower,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  octangular ;  it  stands  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  road  to  Martham.     Here  is  EarFs  manor. 

John  de  Somerton,  a  native  of  this  place,  was  educated 
at  the  monastery  of  Black  Friars,  in  Norwich ;  he  was  for 
his  learning  made  B,  A,  in  divinity,  being  a  famous  preacher 
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Ejiglish  and  Latin  ;  be  published  **  A  Course  of  Sermons 
>r  the  whole  year."— PiW»,  882. 

THIRNE.  Thirteen  miles.  St  Edmund.  P.  188.  Written 
1  Domesday-book,  Thuradim. — It  takes  its  name  from  the 
iver  Thime,  which  meanders  through  the  n^arsh  grounds 
vest  of  the  village,  and  near  which  the  river  is  joined  by 
he  Bure  and  the  Ant.  This  township  lies  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Flegg  hundreds,  commanding  an  extensive 
[>Tospect  to  the  south  and  west,  over  a  level  of  marshes 
which  envelope  the  rivers  each  way.  The  remains  of  the 
famous  abbey  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Holme,  distant  about 
a  mile,  are  here  distinctly  seen.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  here  were  the  arms  of  bishop  Bateman,  Fas* 
tolf,  Begeville  &e. — Inclosure  act,  1810. 

WINTERTON.      Twenty  miles.      All  Saints.     P.  546. 
Written  in  Domesday- book,  Wintretuna. — ^In  the  chancel  of 
this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Miller,  Hemen- 
hale,  Barley,  Husband,  and  Stotevile,  &c.     The  lands  here 
are  said  to  be  very  rich  and  fruitful,  and  requfre  but  little 
strength  in  ploughing.  Indeed,  this  hundred  is  denomfnated, 
by  Kent,  Marshall,  and  other  agricultural  writers,  the  garden 
of  Norfolk.    ''  It  is  not  strange,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  **  that 
few  places  of  any  great  note  should  be  found  on  so  inhos- 
pitable a  shore,  and  yet  it  seems  there  were  times  in  which 
Winterton  made  a  much  better  figure ;  the  remaining  ruins 
shew  that  there  were  Roman  stations  in  several  places,  which 
we  know  were  to  accommodate  their  cavalry  posted  to  defend 
the  country  against  invasions."    The  lands  of  Winterton  run 
out  in  a  point  to  the  east,  called  Winterton  Ness,  a  place 
well  known  to  mariners  as  a  sea-mark,  it  being  surmounted 
by  the  steeple  of  the  church. — ^It  viras  formerly  a  township. 
Ness  is  a  common  and  gener^  name  for  lands  that  project 
towards  the  sea,  or  any  great  water,  and  make  a  promon- 
tory.   The  word  is  from  the  Saxon,  Neu,    At  this  ness  a 
lighthouse  was  erected,  as  it  is  said,  by  sir  William  Erskine, 
and  John  Meldrum,  esq. ;  but  a  difference  arising  between 
them  and  the  coastmen,  concerning  payment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  it,  it  was  laid  before  the  council,  in  June,  1588. 
Sir  Edward  Tumour,  of  Essex,  had  a  grant  of  this  lighthouse 
and  that  of  Orford  Ness,  in  Suffolk,  with  divers  privileges, 
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and  Id,  per  ton  for  every  vessel  sailing  by,  at  20/.  per  annum, 
commencing  at  Lady-day,  1687.  Wiuterton*  had  formerly 
a  market  and  fair,  now  disased ;  it  is  presumed  that  it  was 
once  a  place  of  much  consequence.  Close  east  of  the  village 
are  two  lighthouses,  one  a  tower  light,  b  burnt  with  coals, 
the  other  with  oil.  The  two  lighthouses  at  the  Ness  are 
about  one  mile  and  three  quarters  distant  from  these,  and 
are  known  to  navigators  by  various  names.  The  town  is 
principally  inhabited  by  poor  people,  who  live  in  sandy  cot- 
tages and  support  themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  labours 
at  sea,  and  on  the  coast.  This  place  gives  the  title  of  earl 
(Winterton)  to  the  family  of  Tumour,  who  possess  consider- 
able property  here. — See  article  Besthorpe,  for  an  account 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  In  Crostgrove^t  News  for  1752,  we  read 
of  a  piece  of  plate,  value  three  guineas,  for  i*aces  on  Win- 
terton course.  Winterton  is  a  rectory  with  East  Soraerton 
chapel  annexed.  Dr.  Warner,  rector  of  Winterton,  Accom- 
panied the  martyr  Bilney  to  the  stake  in  Lollards*  Pit.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  JVfauteby,  Flegg  Hall,  and  Brampton's 
manor. — Inclosing  and  draining  acts,  1805. 

In  January,  1811,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  one  hundred 
guineas,  was  presented,  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  East 
and  West  Flegg  hundreds,  to  the  Rev.  B.  U.  Salmon,  for 
his  public  services  as  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their 
individual  esteem. 


HUNDRED  OF   FOREHOE. 


Or  Fborhou. — Takes  its  name  from  the  four  hills,  where 
the  hundred  court  used  to  be  kept.  They  lie  between  Bar- 
ford  and  Kimberley,  in  the  field  belonging  to  the  parish  of 

*  About  Janoary  IMb,  1665,  (he  hich  tides  washing  down  the  cliffs  here,  there  were 
found  several  vast  bones,  of  which  a  leg  bone  was  broaght  to  Yarmootb,  weighing 
Sfty-seven  pounds  three  quarters,  the  length  three  feet  two  Inches,  which  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  there  affirmed  to  be  the  leg  bone  of  a  man. — Vide  London  Cax», 
November  SOlh,  1665. 

In  December  27th,  1791,  a  high  tide  caused  very  alarming  sea  breaches  at  Winterton, 
Horsey,  and  Waxham,  so  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  all  the  level  of  marshes  flrom 
ihence  to  Yarmouth,  Beccles,  &c« 
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leton,  from  them  called  Carleton  Forehoe,  on  the  south 
i  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Norwich  to  Hingham. 
on  ivhat  account  these  hills  were  first  made,  whether  on 
le  engagement  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  is  not 
)wn,  but  only  surmised.  This  hundred  is  bounded  on 
'  W.  by  Wayland  and  Mitford,  on  the  S.  by  Shropham 
i  Deepwade,  on  the  N.  by  Evnsford  and  Taverham,  and 
the  £.  by  Humbleyard  and  the  county  of  the  city  of 
>rwich.  It  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  was  called  the 
ndred  and  half  of  Forehoe,  and  was  given  by  king  Ste- 
ven to  William  de  Cheyney,  in  exchange,  but  that  being 
voked  it  came  to  the  king  again ;  and  the  half  hundred , 
tiich  contained  only  Wymondnam  and  the  lands  of  the  fee 
f  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  given  to  that  earl,  and  went 
»  the  castle  of  Buckingham,  with  the  manor  of  Wy- 
londbam,  in  which  it  now  rests ;  that  town  not  being  under 
le  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  hundred,  which  king  John, 
1 1215,  gave  to  John  le  Mareschal,  lord  of  Hingham,  and 
lis  heirs,  with  which  manor  it  has  passed  ever  since  and 
till  remains;  lord  Wodehouse  being  lord  thereof.  This 
vhole  hundred  contains  twenty-four  tpwns,  all  of  which  are 
n  the  deanery  of  Hingham  and  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk, 
;he  whole  deanery  being  made  up  of  this  and  Mitford  hun- 
dred. The  extreme  length  of  this  hundred,  is  about  eleven 
miles  from  Costessy  to  Morley  St.  Peter,  and  may  be  about 
seven  miles  in  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  Three  turnpike-roads 
lead  through  this  hundred,  and  the  Yare  has  its  rise  and 
course  from  about  Hingham,  where  the  river  which  runs 
westward  into  the  Ouse  below  Oxburgh  and  Stoke,  hath 
also  its  source. 


BARFORD.  Seven  miles.   St.  Botolph.    P.  387.  Written 

in  Domesday-book,  Bereforda. — ^The  church  has  a  square 

tower,  about  fifty  feet  high,  with  three  bells.  In  the  chancel 

are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Sedley,  Park,  &c.    Here 

was  a  guild  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint,  and  two  altars  at 

the  east  end  of  the  nave,  one  on  each  side,  dedicated  to  St. 

Mary  and  St.  Nicholas.    Here  are  the  manors  of  Mikelker 

or  Flint  Hall,  East  Hall  or  Soham,  and  Barford  Hall ;  the 

latter  was  held  by  Alan,  sumamed  the  Black,  second  earl 

of  Richmond. — ^Inclosure  act,  1812. 
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BARNHAM  (Or  Bemkam  Broom).  Ten  miles.  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul.  P.  388.— The  church  of  St.  Michael 
stood  in  the  same  churchyard  Mrith  that  of  St.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul ;  its  foundation  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
present  church,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  square 
steeple,  with  five  bells.  In  1508,  John  Durrant,  gent., 
was  buried  in  this  church :  Elyn  Durrant,  his  widow,  was 
buried  by  her  husband,  in  1514,  and  settled  all  her  lands 
and  tenements  in  Bamham  Broom  and  Bickerston,  on  the 
guilds  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Peter,  in  Barniham  Broom, 
on  condition,  '*  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  keep  a  solemn 
dirge  and  mass  of  requiem  every  Lady's  day,  in  Barnham 
church,  for  her  and  her  husband's  souls ;  and  lay  a  grave^ 
stone  of  26«.  StL  value,  with  an  image  and  her  arms  thercon." 
This  town  is  distinguished  from  Bamham,  in  Suffolk,  in 
all  old  evidences,  by  the  name  of  Bernham  Rysks;  that 
hamlet,  and  church  thereto  belonging,  being  united  to  it. 
It  hath,  for  the  last  fifty-years,  been  called  Barnham  Broom, 
but  on  what  account  we  know  not,  for  vire  do  not  find  any 
of  the  family  of  that  name  ever  concerned  here.  At  Bam- 
ham Broom  is  the  residence  of  the  honourable  and  Rev. 
Amine  Wodehouse. — ^Inclosure  act,  1811. 

BAWBURGH.  Fiv«  miles.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Walstan. 
P.  456. — Commonly  called  Baber^  is  a  little  village  at  the 
east  part  of  this  hundred,  famous  for  the  birth-place  of 
St.  Walstan,  whose  life  we  have  at  large  among  Caparave*$ 
Legends,  foi.  285.  The  reader  will  see  an  account  of  Saint 
Walstane,  in  Blomefield%  or  Booth^s  Antiq.  of  Norfolk. 
In  ancient  times,  besides  the  vicar,  there  were  six  chauntry 
priests  serving  in  the  church  of  St.  Wa1stan*s  altar,  which 
saint  was  enshrined  in  the  north  chapel  of  this  church,  de- 
molished Ob  that  accounnt  at  the  reformation ;  the  shrine 
being  daily  visited  not  only  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
England,  but  numbers  came  from  beyond  the  seas  for  that 
purpose,  and,  while  this  place  remained  in  such  repute,  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  and  the  vicar  and  serving  priests, 
grew  exceedingly  rich,  so  that,  in  1309,  they  rebuilt  the 
chancel,  and  adorned  the  church  and  chapel  in  a  most 
handsome  manner.  There  was  a  hermit  also,  ^aced  in  this 
parish  by  the  bishop's  appointment,  who  performed  divine 
service  in  his  own  chapel,  which  was  by  his  hermitage  at 
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•awburgh  bridge,  to  the  pilgrims ;  and  then  attended  them 
>  the  town,  sprinkling  them  with  hyssop  and  holy' water. 
^ut  'when  pilgrimages  ceased,  and  all  such  rites  were  abo- 
ished,  the  inhabitants  came  immediately  to  g^reat  poverty, 
.nd  BO  continued,  till  the  church  became  so  ruinous  that  it 
vas  scarce  fit  for  divine  service,  and  it  remained  forsaken 
ill  16d3,  when  it  was  repaired.  The  tower  of  the  church 
is  round,  and  hath  two  bells.  In  1631,  William  Rechers, 
vicar,  was  buried  here;  after  his  death  nobody  would 
accept  it,  and  it  lay  till  January  1586,  without  institution. 
On  Tyard^s  stone,  on  a  brass  plate,  with  these  arms,  a  fess, 
embattled;  in  chief,  three  martletts;  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

'^  Immortalitatem  htc  pnestolatur  qnod  mortale  fait  Philippi  TenUoB, 
S.  T.  P.,  archidiaconi  Norfolciae,  eccledamm  de  Hetfaerset  et  Fonl- 
sham  rectoris  de  insnla  Eliensi  oriandi,  collegij  Trinitatis  in  academia 
Caot.,  qaondam  alumni  regis,  et  ecclesife  rebus  afflictifl  ea  quae  pie- 
tatam  ejus  docuere  constantia  compaasus,  restilutis  cecinit  nunc 
dimlttis.    Et  exanditas  est  Jan.  XT.  1660,  set.  48."  « 

In  1488,  there  was  an  extent  of  this  rectory  made  and 
entered  in  the  sacrist's  register  of  Norwich  priory,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  rectory  was  in  Che  hands  of  the 
sacrist,  and  that  the  house  abutted   north  on  Bawburgh 
common,  called  Lockholm ;  he  had  also  a  tenement  called 
Gybalds,  abutting  on  the  churchyard  south,  the  rectory- 
house  east,  and  on  two  ways  leading  to  St.  Walstan*s  well, 
west  and  north.     In  Newetmrfg  Avtiq.  of  Jjmdau  Diocese, 
VOL.  II.  p.  227,  it  is  recorded,   ''that  Richard  Wright 
of  this  town,  claimed  the  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow,  1444.^ 
Died  February,  1809,  Mr.  John  Wagstaffb,  of  this 
place;  he  was  the  author  of  "Stonehenge,  a  Poem,*'  in- 
scribed to  his  iriend  and  neighbour,  Edw.  Jerningham,  esq. 
December  28th,  1790,  the  barn,  outhouses,  horses,  &c., 
of  Mr.  T.  Burgess,  were  wilfully  destroyed  by  fire  by  Mary 
Adams,  for  which  offence  she  was  afterwards  executed. 

BOWTHORPE.  Three  miles.  St.  Michael  (see  Bawburgh). 
In  1005,  the  church  was  returned  to  be  a  free  chapel,  that 
paid  no  synodals  nor  procurations,  and  therefore  is  exempt 
from  archidiaconal  jurisdiction,  but  the  king  presented  to 
it  as  a  rectory,  valued  at  six  marks.  During  this  time  the 
church  was  neglected  and  laid  in  decay,  without  any  service. 
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it  being  esteemed  a  sinecure,  till  the  iMshop  of  Norwich 
obtained  a  decree  in  chancery,  in  1035,  against  Henry 
Yaxley,  lord  here,  by  virtue  of  which  the  church  was  purged 
of  all  things  in  it,  it  having  been  used  as  a  sort  of  store- 
house, and  thoroughly  repaired.  This  church  is  very  small, 
has  no  aisles  or  steeple,  but  in  a  small  turret  hangs  one  bell. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Yallops,  &c. 

BRANDON  (PARV a).  Nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  236. 
Many  irregularities  having  been  committed  in  the  parish 
accounts,  the  Rev.  James  Baldwin,  in  1781,  took  care  that 
all  monies  vested  for  the  beneiit  of  the  poor,  should  be  de- 
dicated to  that  purpose  alone.  The  tower  of  this  church  is 
square,  with  three  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Monck,  Utting,  Warner,  ^c.  Abigail  Costiwell, 
widow,  gave  an  almshouse,  standing  on  the  common,  and 
20$.  a  year  towards  keeping  a  reading  school  in  this  parish, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  High  House  farm. — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

CARLTON  FOREHOE  (or  FourhilUj.  Nine  miles. 
St.  Mary.  P.  130. — Here  was  the  guild  of  the  patron 
sainl.  In  1429,  the  black  cross  standing  on  the  highway 
was  repaired  ;  and  in  1461,  the  cross  on  the  perke  or  rood 
loft  was  made.  The  vicars  were  always  collated  by  the 
bishop,  the  nomination  being  in  the  bishop,  and  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  abbess  of  Marham.  In  1437,  the  abbess 
and  convent  renounced  their  appropriation,  reinstated  the 
rectory,  and  presented  to  it  till  their  dissolution,  but  in 
1661,  John  Hare,  citizen  of  London,  presented.  In  1391, 
John  Sayne  of  this  town  gave  thirty-hve  acres  of  land  for 
ever  to  pay  the  king*s  tenths,  and  if  there  be  none  laid  then 
to  repair  the  bridge  and  church ;  this  gift  now  belongs  to 
the  town,  and  the  revenues  were  some  time  since  applied  to 
build  the  present  tower,  which  is  a  low  one  with  one  bell. 
In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
Gcoches,  Tyllys,  &c.  Here  also  are  the  manors  of  Gel- 
ham,  or  Gelham  Hall,  and  South  Hall,  or  Carlton  Hall  ma- 
nor. In  1666,  Forehoe  hill  in  this  town  was  the  place  where 
the  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  to  meet  for  the 
hundreds  of  Forehoe,  Mitford,  and  Humbieyard,  in  case  of 
rebellion. — Inclosure  act,  1766. 
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COI.TON.  Seven  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  267.  Or 
le  towu  on  the  hill,  was  always  part  of  Coslessey  manor. 
he  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells ;  and  here 
V  a  brass  plate  with  an  inscription  for  Thomas  Spendlove : 
Iso  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Pooleys,  Seabornes, 
lixy  Faircloughs,  Aggs,  &c. — Inclosure  act,  1801. 

COSTESSEY  (or  Cos»ey).      Four  miles.     St.  Edmund. 
P.  B24. — Cotesia,  the  gate  or  dwelling  by  the  water  side,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  largest  manors  in  this  county,  extending 
itself  into  most  of  the  adjacent  villages.    In  the  confessor  s 
time  it  belonged  to  Guert,  but  after  the  conquest  to  Alan  earl 
of  Richmond,  surnamed  both  Rufus  and  Fer-gaunt,  one  sig- 
nifying red  and  the  other  iron-glove,  he  was  the  son  of  Eudo 
earl  of  Brittanny,  and  commanding  the  rear  of  the  con- 
queror s  army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  advanced  to  the 
earldom  of  Richmond,  which  before  that  time  was  in  the 
honour  of  Ekiwin  earl  of  Mercia.     Immediately  on  taking 
possession,  he  built  a  strong  castle  at  his  capital  mansion  of 
Gilling,  in  Yorkshire.  However,  his  humane  treatment  of  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  much  respected  by  them  :  he  had 
not  less  than  eighty-one  manors  in  Norfolk.     He  married 
Constance,  one  of  the  conqueror*s  daughters,  but  died  with- 
out issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alan  Niger,  or  Alan  the 
Black,  a  great  favourite  of  William  Rufus.     In  1312,  Ed- 
ward II.  granted  Cossey  to  sir  John  de  Clavering  for  life. 
Sir  John,  the  same  year,  sued  William  Fitz,  and  seventeen 
other  villains,  of  his  manor  of  Cossey,  for  withdrawing 
themselves,  their  goods  and  chattels,  out  of  his  manor,  and 
dwelling  in  other  places,  as  it  was  pleaded,  to  his  and  the 
king's  prejudice ;  upon  which  a  writ  was  directed  to  force 
them  to  come  and  dwell  in  the  manor,  bringing  all  their 
goods  with  them.     Upon  the  trial,  six  of  them  pleaded  that 
they  had  obtained  their  freedom  by  living  in  Norwich  and 
pa^^ing  scot  and  lot  there  thirty  years.    Two  others  pleaded 
that  they  were  bom  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  conqueror*s  charter,  expressing  '  that  if  any 
servants  or  villeins  lived  without  claim  of  their  lords  (t.  e. 
without  paying  chevage,  or  a  fine  for  a  license  so  to  do)  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  in  any  of  the  king's  cities,  walled  towns, 
or  in  the  camp  from  that  day,  they  and  their  posterity  should 
be  free  for  ever.*     Upon  this  appeal  »i\  of  them  were  de- 
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elated  freemen  ;  two  others  obtained  the  same  privilege  by 
proving  that  Edward  I.  granted  their  fathers  houses  and 
lands  in  Norwich ;  but  all  the  rest  were  forced  to  return  and 
live  in  mUeinoffe  under  their  lord.  This  manor  came  to  the 
ciown  under  Henry  VIII.,  who  assigned  Cossey,  for  a  term 
of  years,  to  hb  queen,  Anne  of  Cleves ;  it  was  afterwards 
granted  by  queen  Mary,  to  her  vice-chamberlain,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  househould,  sir  Henry  Jemegan  :  the  family  have 
been  settled  here  ever  since,  and  were  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Jemegans  (now  extinct)  of  Somerly  town,  in  the  island  of 
Lothingland,  in  Suffolk,  but  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  church- 
yard of  which  was  the  following  epitaph  upon  one  of  the 
Jeminghams,  but  of  which  is  very  doubtful : — 

**  Jesnt  Christ,  both  God  and  man, 
Save  thy  servant  Jernegan." 

Sir  Henry  died  in  1571,  when  the  estate  descended  in  lineal 
succession  to  Henry  Jemingham,  esq.,  created  a  baronet  in 
October,  1021,  whose  direct  lineal  successor  is  the  present 
owner.  Through  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis 
mowden,  esq.,  of  Worcestershire,  by  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
the  hon.  John  Stafford  Howard,  youngest  son  of  William, 
viscount  Stafford,  beheaded  in  1680,  the  late  sir  William  Jer- 
-ningham  inherited  the  baronial,  castle,  with  several  other  es- 
tates in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Stafford,  belonging  to  the 
ancient  barony  of  Stafford .  The  present  owner  of  Cossey  has 
claimed  and  recovered  his  title  of  lord  Stafford.  According 
to  Weever,  the  Jemegans  were  persons  of  distinction  before 
the  conquest.  ''  In  the  year  1030,'*  he  says,  **  Cnute,  king 
of  Denmark  and  England,  after  his  return  from  Rome, 
brought  several  captains  and  soldiers  from  Denmark,  whereof 
the  greatest  part  were  christened,  and  settled  here  in  England. 
Jernegan  was  in  such  esteem  with  Cnute,  or  Canute,  that 
he  gave  him  certain  manors  in  Norfolk  ;  as  a  reward  for  the 
service  he  had  performed  for  his  father  Sweyn.  This  family 
have  never  removed  from  this  place  since  the  establishment 
of  their  ancestor,  Jemegan  Fitz  Hugh,  whose  wife  Sybill,  in 
1183,  paid  100/.  of  her  gift  into  the  Exchequer,  aiier  her 
husband*s  decease.  The  church  had  three  guilds  in  it,  St. 
Edmund*s,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's;  and  here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Waldegrave,  L4iyer,  En- 
glefield,  Hyrae,  Turner,  Pargiter,  Brown,  Wood,  and  Jer- 
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!gaa.  A  florid  Grtythic  screen  separates  the  chancel  from 
e  nave  :  this  screen  has  suffered  severely  from  whitewash ; 
e  ornaments  are  elaborate.  There  is  a  pUcina  behind  the 
ilpit,  and  six  Gothic  seats  for  monks.  Here  is  also  a  neat 
nt  of  modem  6othic. 

The  Lodge  at  Cossey  hall,  the  seat  of  lord  Stafford, 
ands  about  two  miles  from  Norwich  turnpike,  on  the  road 
*  Lynn.  The  house  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  valley,  the 
mtle  acclivities  of  which  are  studded  with  woods  and 
lantations  happily  disposed  ;  while  the  winding  of  the  Wen- 
im  at  the  foot  of  a  delightful  lawn  and  through  meadows 
isible  from  the  rising  grounds  to  a  great  distance,  adds 
)nsiderable  interest  to  the  scene ;  from  a  tower  upon  an 
ninence  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country, 
he  local  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  of  this  venerable 
At  was  much  increased  by  the  tasteful  improvements  of  the 
te  sir  William  Jemingham,  bart,  which  were  conducted  upon 
grand  scale.  The  mansion  was  erected  by  sir  Henry  Jer- 
ingham,  knight,  and  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  queen 
[ary,  but,  from  the  date  of  1564  over  the  porch,  it  ap- 
ears  not  to  have  been  finished  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
he  plan  of  the  edifice  is  that  of  an  half  H,  with  the  front 
>wards  the  east,  and  projecting  wings  terminating  in  ga- 
les, crowned  with  low  pinnacles.  The  porch  in  the  centre 
I  not  without  decoration^  but  Uiere  is  none  of  that  exhube^ 
mce  of  architectural  ornament  so  frequently  introduced  at 
lat  period ;  its  original  style  has  been  strictly  preserved, 
'be  mansion  contains  several  spacions  apartments  adorned 
ith  numerous  family  portraits,  and  others  of  distinguished 
liaracters  in  English  history ;  a  very  fine  original  portrait  of 
ueen  Mary  I.,  said  to  be  by  Holbein,  and  a  cabinet  of  niini- 
tures  of  the  family,  some  originals,  and  others  copies  from 
irge  paintings,  formed  by  the  late  Edward  Jerningham,  esq. 
'here  is  also  a  most  exquisite  original  drawing  of  Thomas  earl 
f  Arundel  and  Alathea  his  countess,  seated  under  a  canopy, 
rith  all  their  children  before  them. — One  child  holds  a  shield, 
'resented  by  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  famous  earl 
f  Surrey  at  a  tournament;  and  two  other  children  bear 
be  helmet  and  sword  of  James  IV.,  taken  at  the  victory  of 
lodden-fleld  by  the  late  earl  of  Surrey's  father,  Thomas 
ukc  of  Norfolk  (portraits  of  both  these  noblemen  are  re- 
presented as  hanging  up  near  the  canopy).    This  picture  was 
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designed  by  Vandyck  as  a  kind  of  companion  to  his  celebrated 
painting  of  the  Pembroke  family,  at  Wilton  ;  but  the  troubles 
of  Charles's  reign  preventing  the  painter  from  finishing  his 
design,  it  was  drawn  in  small  by  Ph.  Frutiers,  at  Antwerp, 
dated  1640,  from  which  picture  Vertue  engraved  a  plate. — 
See  Lord  Orfard's  Worki,  vol.  in,  p.  209.  One  room 
contains  a  library  of  elegant  and  well  chosen  books.  The 
ancient  hall,  now  used  as  a  dining-room,  opens  upon  a 
conservatory  upwards  of  ninety  feet  in  length,  which  extends 
lo  the  entrance  of  a  splendid  chapel  lately  erected.  The 
domestic  chapel  was  an  invariable  appendage  to  mansions 
of  early  date,  and  is  now  particularly  necessary  as  a  part 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  catholic  family.  It  is 
ninety  feet  in  length,  thirty -five  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high, 
and  in  the  view  of  it  published  in  Mr.  Neale's  excellent 
"  Views  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,*'*  forms  a  pro- 
minent object*  This  chapel  is  built  in  the  pointed  style 
of  architecture,  with  all  its  appropriate  decorations  and 
members,  its  mullioned  windows,  ornamented  buttresses, 
and  pinnacled  terminations,  derived  from  pure  modeb ;  nor 
has  the  customary  heraldic  embellishments  been  omitted,  in 
sculptured  compartments  under  the  battlements  are  shields, 
alternately  bearing  the  arms  of  Jerningham  and  Stafford. 
Over  an  entrance  on  the  north  side  also,  are  some  of  the 
family  quarterings.  The  interior  is  arranged  in  exact  con- 
formity to  ancient  custom,  all  the  seats  being  of  oak,  or- 
namented at  the  ends  with  carved  finials;  and  the  noble 
windows,  twenty  in  number,  filled  with  very  fine  old  stained 
glass,  collected  from  various  monastaries  on  the  continent, 
and  executed  after  designs  of  the  German  and  Flemish 
schools.  In  a  series  beneath  the  windows  are,  carved  in 
oak,  the  armorial  coat  of  Jerningham,  three  arming  buckles, 
impaled  with  those  of  the  various  alliances  of  this  illustrious 
family.  The  groining  of  the  roof  is  at  once  simple  and 
elegant.  The  design  of  this  chapel  was  formed  from  various 
specimens  of  ancient  church  architecture,  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Jerningham,  esq.,  the  poet,  the  younger  brother  of  sir 
George.  He  also  supplied  the  designs,  and  superintended 
the  restoration  of  Stafford  castle,  another  seat  of  this  ancient 


•  Thic  dellghtrul  work,  to  highlv  interesting  to  the  topograpblcat  collector,  and 
from  which  we  have  occaBionally  borrowed,  contains,  among  otliers,  a  nnmber  of 
Norfolk  view*  admirably  drawn  and  engraved. 
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family,  which  had  been  demolished  by  order  of  Cromwell 
to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  basement.  July  6th,  1809, 
the  large  venerable  oak,  which  for  ages  had  stood  between 
the  bridge  and  the  hall  at  Costessy  park,  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  tremendous  crash. 

At  Cossey,  also  delightfully  situated,  is  a  cottage  cmSe, 
in  the  occupation  of  Robert  Hawkes,  esq. 

Edward  Jerningmam^  an  elegant  poet,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  late  sir  William  Jerningham,  bart.,  was  bom 
in  1727.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  college  at  Douay, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Paris.  The  tirst  production 
which  raised  him  into  public  notice,  was  a  poem  in  recom- 
mendation of  Magdalen  hospital.  His  "Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery*' elicited  an  elegant  and  spirited  compliment  from  Mr. 
Burke,  in  the  following  passage,  "  1  have  not  for  a  lonff  time 
seen  any  thing  so  well  finished.  He  has  caught  new  fire  by 
approaching  in  his  perihelium  so  near  to  the  sun  of  our  po- 
etical system."  "The  accomplished  lord  Harcourt,''  says  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach,  in  her  memoirs,  "wrote  to  Mr.  Jer* 
ningham,  when  he  was  lord-lieutenantof  Ireland,  from  Dublin, 
to  thank  him  for  his  writings,  and  to  inform  him,  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  queen  of  England  to  say  how  much  she 
had  been  gratified  by  their  perusal.'*  Dr.  Parr  also  paid 
him  the  highest  compliments. — See  p.  156,  vol.  ii.  or  the 
Margravine's  Life,  His  last  work,  published  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  entitled  "The  Old  Bard's  Farewell," 
is  not  unworthy  of  his  best  days,  and  breathes  an  air  of 
benevolence  and  grateful  piety  for  the  lot  in  life  which  Pro- 
vidence had  assigned  him.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Chalmer's  Biog.  Diet.,  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  in  England,"  was  very  fa- 
vourable received.  The  illness  which  occasioned  his  death 
was  softened  by  the  theological  studies,  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  himself  till  \he  close  of  life.  In  his  mind,  bene- 
volence and  poetry  had  always  a  mingled  operation;  his 
taste  was  founded  on  the  best  models  of  literature ;  and  his 
works,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  are  uniformly 
marked  by  taste,  elegance,  and  a  pensive  character  that 
always  excites  tender  and  pleasing  emotions. 

COSTON  (but  commonly  called  Coson).  Eight  miles. 
St.  Michael.     P.  65. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with 
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one  bell ;  but  no  memorial  except  a  large  stone  robbed  of 
an  efiigy,  with  two  shields.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Salter,  father 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Salter,  archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
was  rector  here. 

CROWNTHORPE.  Ten  miles.  St.  James.  P.  103. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Congrethorp,  and  Cronkethorp. 
The  church  had  a  guild  in  honour  of  its  patron  saint,  and  a 
constant  light  before  St.  Mary's  image.  The  tower  is  square, 
with  oue  bell.  Here  is  Gclhams  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1777. 

DEEPHAM.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  471.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Diepham,  the  deep  or  miry  village. — 
The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  five  bells,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  had  four  guilds.  The  south  chapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  was  the  Assumption  chapel,  in 
which  that  guild  was  kept;  and  in  the  windows  were  the  arms 
of  Marshalit  Shelton^  Blomevile,  (to  whose  manors  the  cha- 
pel belonged),  and  Wood.  The  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  it 
his  guild  was  kept ;  in  the  windows  were  the  arms  of  Cog- 
ffeshall,  &c.  "  This  village,'*  says  Blomefield,  "was  famous 
for  a  linden  tree  of  vast  bigness ;  to  the  eye  it  overlooked 
all  other  trees  thereabouts  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  as  a 
giant  among  so  many  pigmies."  It  stood  in  Mr.  Amias's 
yard,  and  was  taken  down  about  1706,  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a 
spring  which  petrefies  sticks,  leaves.  Sec,  that  accidoitaliy 
fall  into  it,  if  they  lie  any  length  of  time.  Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
his  Siflva^  p.  82,  gives  us  this  description  of  it,  which  he 
says  he  received  from  sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich,  in  the 
following  words : — 

*' An  extraordinary  large  and  stately  Tilia  Linden,  or  lime  tree, 
there  groweth  at  Deephara.  in  Norfolk,  whose  measure  is  this,  the 
oompass  in  the  least  part  of  the  tnmk  or  i>ody  aboat  two  yards  from 
the  STonnd,  is  at  least  eight  vards  and  a  half;  abont  the  root  nigh  the 
earth,  sixteen  yards;  and  about  half  a  yard  above  that  near  twelve 
yards  in  circoit.  The  height  to  the  uppermost  bonghs,  about  thirty 
yards;  which  surmounts  the  famous  Tilia  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and 
uneertain  it  is  whether  in  any  tilicetum  or  lime-walk  abroad  it  be 
considerably  exceeded.  Yet  was  the  first  motive  I  had  to  view  it  nst 
so  much  the  largeness  of  the  tree,  as  the  general  opinion  that  no  man 
could  ever  name  it  I  find  it  to  be  a  Tilia  fcemina,  and  if  the  dis- 
tinction of  Bauhinns  be  admitted,  from  the  greater  and  lesser  leaf,  a 
Tilia  PlatNphylos,  or  LatifoUa,  some  leaves  being  three  inches  broad; 
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o  distinguish  it  from  others  in  the  country,  I  call  it  Tllia  Colossaem 
hameasis.'* 

Iso  tells  us,  '  that  a  poplar  tree,  not  mnch  inferior  to  thiff, 
f  lately  at  West  Harling,  at  sir  William  Gaudy's  gate, 
;h  was  blown  down  about  1690.' — Inclosure  act,  1812. 
>HN  BousELL  of  Deepham,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  author  of  ''The  Ram's  Horn  sounded  seven  times,*' 
) ;  ''The  near  approaching  Day  of  Universal  Restoration, 
eneration.  Peace,  and  Salvation,  with  Remarks  on  the 
sed  State  of  the  primitive  Quakers;"  and  "A  Relation 
he  Prophecy  of  Thomas  Story,"  1793,  8vo. 

ASTON.  Five  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  166.  Or  the  East 
n  from  Hingham,  the  head  town  of  its  deanery.  In 
ent  writings  it  is  called  Estone  by  Honingham. — ^The 
\y  of  the  Davys  or  Davies,  were  formerly  settled  here, 
had  a  good  estate ;  the  mansion-house  occupied  by  Ro- 

Davy,  in  1450,  he  left  to  John  Davy,  his  son  an<{  heir. 

tower  of  the  church  fell  down  about  the  year  1778, 
there  is  a  bell  in  a  case  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
rch  to  call  the  parishioners  together.  Here  are  in- 
>tions  to  the  memory  of  Roue,  Vincent,  Rbghall, 
nghall,  Meares,  the  Davys,  Gk>bbett,  and  Vincent, 
mas  Daws,  in  1509,  bequeathed  to  the  township  of 
ton  by  Ringland,'  the  house  at  "  the  briggs  fote,  ther 
!d  the  gwyld  house,  and  to  the  repair  and  maintenaunce 
he  same,  a  tenement  lying  by^  within  the  yerde  thereto 
nging,"  it  abuts  on  the  highway  west,  a  meadow  east, 
>mmon  path  north,  and  the  river  south.  The  lodge  on 
ton  heath,  commonly  called  Easton  Lodge,  was  an  old 
ding,  erected  so  as  to  command  a  view  over  the  heath, 
to  resist  the  weather.  It  was  formerly  the  lodge  of  the 
ekeeper  of  Cossey  manor,  but  has  been  much  added 
and  is  now  an  elegant  modem  mansion,  the  property  of 

mas  Trench  Bemey,  esq.,  and  occupied  by  

non,  esq.     Here  are  the  manors  of  Easton,  Wawces,  or 

es. 

DAM  DE  Easton,  a  native  of  this  village,  afterwards 

linal  Easton,  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Eastons, 

siderable  owners  here  and  at  Honingham.     He  had  been 

enedictine  monk  of  Norwich,  D.  D.,  and  was  a  person 

preat  prudence  and  learning,  as  appears  from  his  being 
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TEued  to  the  purple  "  without  money  or  favour,  but  from  |iis 
worth  only/'  In  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  1882.  he  is  called 
by  that  king,  Cardinalcs  Norwicensis,  or  the  Norwich  car- 
dinal. His  acquiring  this  preferment  is  sufficient  to  contra- 
dict any  assertion  from  other  quarters  that  the  cardinal  was 
a  Herefordshire  man,  and  bom  of  mean  parents. 

HACKFORD.  Eleven  miles.  The  Blessed  Virgin.  P.  222. 
Called  in  evidences,  Hakeford  by  Hinghami  for  distinction. 
The  church  has  a  square  steeple,  with  one  beU, 

HINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  1442. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Hincham.— Was  the  head  town 
of  the  deanery  and  at  first  contained  forty-three  parishes. 
This  town  belonged  to  king  Athelstan,  and  had  attached  to 
it  sixty  carucates  or  hides  of  land,  which  he  gave  to  Athel- 
wold  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  about  the  year  966  the 
latter  exchanged  this  with  king  Edgar  for  {o'^y  hides  aud  a 
half,  since  called  St.  Etheldred's,  or  St.  Audrie  s  liberty ; 
and  thus  Hingham  came  again  to  the  crown.  This  manor, 
&c.,  was  granted  by  king  Stephen,  to  William  de  Caineo, 
or  Cheyney,  and  his  heirs,  in  exchange  for  Moleham  ;  how- 
ever,  it  being  again  vested  in  the  king  he  farmed  it  to  de 
Rye,  castellan  of  Norwich,  the  second  son  of  that  Hubert  de 
Rye  who  came  over  with  the  conqueror.  After  his  death 
the  manor  belonged  to  Hugh  Goumay,  a  noble  baron,  who 
was  made  captain  of  castle  Galliard,  built  on  a  high  rock 
over  the  Seine,  which  he  valiantly  defended  during  six 
months  against  Philip  of  France.  This  baron  afterwards 
gave  up  the  castle  of  Montfort  to  the  French,  in  a  traitorous 
manner,  on  account  of  which,  in  1202,  all  his  revenues  were 
seized,  and  granted  to  John  Marshall,  nephew  to  William, 
who  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  marshall  of  England, 
called  the  old  marshall  earl  of  Pembroke.  Another  pro- 
prietor of  these  manors  was  sir  Thomas  lord  Morley,  baron 
of  Rye,  and  marshall  of  Ireland  :  in  1414,  he  was  retained 
to  serve  Henry  V.  in  his  French  wars,  and  was  summoned 
to  attend  at  Dover,  with  ten  men  at  arms  and  thirty 
archers  on  horseback :  for  this  he  was  to  be  paid  a  quarters 
wages  down,  in  English  gold  or  other  current  money  of 
France,  from  the  treasurer  of  war  there.     On  the  1st  of 
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May,  1420,  he  agreed  with  the  king  to  have  all  the  prisoners 
he  and  his  men  could  take,  kings,  princes,  and  king*s  sons 
excepted,  particularly  Charles,  who  called  himself  dauphin e 
de  Vienne,  and  other  great  captains  of  royal  blood,  with 
others  under  the  said  Charles,  excepting  only  those  who 
murdered  the  duke  of  Burgoyne.  The  seals  to  this  agree- 
ment are  the  arms  of  Morley,  but  the  lion  is  not  crowned, 
the  crest  is  a  bear*s  head,  muzzled,  the  inscription:  ^'Si- 
gillum  Thome  Morley  Marescalli  Hibernie."  He  died  in 
1435,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Hingham  church  ; 
his  monument  the  reader  will  iind  described  in  the  following 
pages.  Hingham  is  a  considerable  town,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  fairs  March  6th.,  Whitsun  Tuesday,  and 
October  2nd.  The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1316,  by 
Remegius  de  Hethersett,  is  a  handsome  pile,  the  square 
tower  being  very  large  and  lofty.  Here  is  a  clock  and  six 
large  bells,  the  north  vestry  is  down.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  lies  a  stone  plated  with  brass,  and  on  it  the  remains  of 
the  etfigies  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  son  :  and  here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Hey  hoes,  Negus,  Shelley  s, 
Amyas,  Aldens,  Dawes,  Thurrolds,  Robertsons,  and  Wat- 
sons. On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment against  the  wall,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
of  stone,  in  the  florid  Gothic ;  the  brasses  are  gone,  but  the 
arms  and  quarterings  remain ;  this  monument,  which  is  as 
elaborately  executed  as  it  is  important  in  extent  and  size, 
is  neither  mentioned  by  Weever  or  Gough ;  it  was  erected 
by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
widow  of  Thomas  lord  Morley,  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  who  died  about  1435;  she  died  in  1466,  and  was 
buried  in  this  chancel : — 

<'  In  1464,  dame  Isabel  widow  lady  Morley,  made  her  will  in  her 
hoase  in  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  Norwibh,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel,  at  Hingham,  before  the  image  of  St.  Andrew,  by  her  lord 
and  husband.  She  ordered  if  she  died  in  Norwich,  that  her  body 
should  be  carried  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  fields,  and  a  mass 
said  for  her,  and  then  to  be  carried  to  Hingham,  with  fifteen  torcheii 
born  before  her,  by  fifteen  of  her  poor  tenants,  in  black  gowns,  and 
also  ^ve  poor  women  in  black,  shall  bear  each  a  taper  of  two  pounds 
weight,  and  place  them  before  the  sacrament  by  her  grave,  there  to 
remain  till  they  be  burnt  up.  Every  priest  at  her  mass  of  requiem 
was  to  have  4d.,  and  every  clerk  2d.,  to  the  altar  at  St.  Peter  man- 
croft,  she  gave  6«.  8d.,  to  repair  the  church  40s.,  to  sustain  the  holy 
mass  of  Jesus  IZt.  4d.     She  gave  to  the  high  altar  at  Hingham, 
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6i«.  Sd,f  to  repaur  the  charch  40«.  more,  and  a  tablet  of  gold  garnished 
with  pearl,  containing  certain  reliquea,  with  a  berili  in  the  same 
tablet,  and  two  images,  one  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  other  of  oar 
lady,  and  the  longest  carpet  with  white  flowers  to  lie  before  the  high 
altar.  Among  o&er  things  left  to  her  daaghter  and  son  in-law,  were 
a  diaper  towel  eighteen  yards  long.  Besides  legacies  to  her  poor 
tenants,  at  seyera!  places  in  the  coanty,  she  gave  monev  to  dame 
Julian,  anchoress  at  Carrow.  and  to  dame  Agnes  another  female  her- 
mit at  St.  Jnlian's,  in  Conisford ;  besides,  £5S.  6f .  8d.  to  be  be  paid 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  in  a  stipend,  for  a  priest  to  pray  for  her  and  her 
lord,  in  Hingham  chnrch.  tier  estates  here  and  elsewhere,  she  left 
to  John  de  Hasting,  her  son*in-law." 

The  Morleys,  lords  also  of  Hingham,  were  a  race  of 
warriors  for  a  length  of  time,  from  whom  it  came  to  the 
Wodehouses,  but  the  former  were  concerned  here  long  be- 
fore they  possessed  the  manor,  for  in  1482,  Robert  Morley, 
esq.,  who  was  buried  in  Hingham  church,  ordered  his  best 
horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  to  be  led  before  his  body,  at  the 
day  of  his  burial,  and  to  be  delivered  at  the  church  to  the 
curate,  or  his  deputy,  in  the  name  of  a  mortuary.  August 
1813,  lord  Wodehouse  presented  to  this  church  a  beautifully 
painted  window,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  the  crucifixion, 
the  descent  from  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascen- 
sion. The  church  contained  several  chapels,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  were  at  the  ends  of  each  aisle,  that  on  the 
north  side  being  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  east 
window  of  which  are  the  arms  of  lord  Morley ;  the  tradition 
is,  that  this  chapel  was  built  by  the  maidens  of  this  town,  or 
that  this  window  was  glazed  at  their  cost,  the  latter  idea  seems 
most  probable  by  the  arms  and  the  following  imperfect  in- 
scription : — *'  Thys  wyndowe  ys  ye  maiden  cost  of  Hingham." 
That  on  the  south  side  was  a  chapel  to  the  Holy  Virgin  ; 
the  others  were  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  and  to  her  Assumption:  there  was  also  St.  Mary*s 
chapel,  by  the  rood  altar,  and  another  of  St.  Mary  of  Pity, 
and  there  were  no  less  than  seven  guilds  held  in  the  church, 
each  having  a  stipendarv  chaplain  serving  at  their  altars. 
In  the  church  was  constituted  a  choir,  for  in  1484,  Robert 
Morley,  esq.,  of  this  town,  was  buried  in  the  church,  and 
gave  seven  surplices  to  the  qnire  of  Hingham :  at  this  time 
this  church,  adorned  with  many  images,  all  of  which  had 
lights,  either  lamps,  wax  tapers,  or  candles  constantly 
burning  before  them  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  being 
dispersed  all  over  the  church,  chancel,  and  chapels,  must 
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have  hi^dy  in  the  night,  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  principal  image  of  St.  Andrew  stood  in  the  chancel, 
and  twenty-five  other  images  occupied  different  parts  of  the 
structure.  The  holy  rood  or  cross,  stood  on  the  rood  loft 
between  the  church  and  chancel ;  and  on  the  pnlpit  were 
the  following  words,  in  gilt  letters : — 

"NECEssmr  IS  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me, 

IF  I  PREACH  NOT  THE  GOSPEL."— Cob.  L  ix.  le. 

In  1605,  Robert  Peck,  M.  A.,  had  this  rectory  of  Thomas 
Moor,  by  grant  of  sir  Francis  Lovell,  knight.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  very  violent  schismatical  spirit ;  he  pulled  down 
the  rails  and  levelled  the  altar  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel 
a  foot  below  the  church,  as  it  remains  to  this  day,  but  being 
prosecuted  for  it  by  bishop  Wren,  he  fled  the  kingdom  and 
went  over  to  New  England,  with  many  of  his  parishioners^ 
who  sold  their  estates  for  half  their  value,  and  conveyed  all 
their  effects  to  that  new  plantation ;  erected  a  town  and 
colony  by  the  name  of  Hingham,  where  many  of  their  pos- 
terity are  still  remaining.  Peck  promised  never  to  leave  his 
disciples,  but  hearing  that  the  bishops  were  deposed,  he  left 
them  all  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  came  back  to  Hingham 
in  the  year  1646;  his  funeral  sermon  was  preach^  by 
Nathaniel  Joceline,  A.M.,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Hardingham,  and  was  published  by  him.  In  1656,  Edmund 
Day  held  this  living  without  institution  till  the  restoration, 
and  in  1663,  he  was  presented  by  sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  hart. 
His  character  was  a  similar  one  to  Peck*s,  but  of  meaner 
capacity,  with  some  difficulty  he  swallowed  the  oaths  at  the 
I'estoration,  and  continued  in  this  living  till  his  death  in 
1666 ;  and  in  1667,  Robert  Seppens,  A.  M.,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  same  patron.  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and 
the  author  of  **  Rex  Theolicus,*'  a  book  fiiU  of  learning  and 
loyalty :  be  printed  besides,  some  sermons,  and  a  short  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Bayley  the  Romish  priest,  but  by 
the  extravagance  of  his  sons  he  was  made  very  poor :  he 
died  in  1682.  In  1403,  Simon  Lyster,  of  Hingham,  who 
was  buried  here,  left  the  following  bequest : — 

*'  Item,  I  wyll  my  close  in  Seulton  Sanntey,  called  Rnttocks,  and 
six  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  parable),  and  the  rent  called  Markett 
Hoase  rent,  in  Hengham,  shall  be  put  in  feoffment  of  xil.  persoos* 
of  most  godly  and  best  disposed  persons,  to  tfa'  intent  that  Rote  my 

Z2 
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wiiTe  shall  have  the  gyding  of  the  ahneshouses,  called  'John  Lister's 
AlmeshonseB,'  daring  her  lyfe,  bearing  all  manner  of  charges  and 
reparacons  thereof,  and  to  tlie  intent  to  fynd  and  keep  a  eertatn  in  the 
said  church,  forever,  for  the  sowles  of  John  Lyster,  my  father,  &c  , 
and  the  sowles  of  me  and  my  wyffe  ;  and  also  to  kepe  an  anniversaiy 
day  for  me  the  said  Symond,  and  the  sowles,  yerly  in  perpetuMmi, 
upon  Passon  Sunday,  at  afternoon,  with  duige,  and  mass  of  requiem 
be  note  on  the  Monday  next  following,  and  ISd,  to  be  distributed  to 
six  poor  persons,  or  to  thirteen  at  duige ^  and  also  for  me  by  name 
and  my  benefactons  on  Halowmes-day  to  be  rehersid  in  the  corny n 
beed;*  and  after  the  decesse  of  the  said  Rose,  the  said  close   to 
remain  in  the  said  feoffees'  hands,  to  the  use  aforesaid,  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  when  bat  seven  of  them  are  left.*' 

In  Hin^ham  churchyard  are  the  following  eleg^iac  stanzas, 
the  names  of  the  parties  were  omitted'  in  our  memoranda, 
the  first  is  on  two  children  : 

"If  you're  disposed  to  weep  for  sinners  dead. 
About  these  children  trouble  not  your  head, 
Reserve  your  grief  for  them  of  riper  years. 
They  that  has  never  sinn'd,  can't  want  no  tears." 


^*  Here  lies  the  man  who  never  denied  his  friend, 
Just  in  his  dealings  to  his  latter  end ; 
Of  gentlest  nature  and  of  truth  approv'd. 
In  death  lamented  as  in  life  beloved." 

In  1506,  John  Pyshode,  alderman  of  Norwich,  ordered 
in  his  will,  that  his  executors  ''  should  make  a  cross  of  free- 
stone, to  be  set  up  in  the  cross-way,  in  the  field  of  Hingham 
wood,  at  the  expense  of  five  marks/*  The  Atlas,  folio  308, 
tells  us,  ''  this  town  hath  had  the  fate  to  be  burnt  down, 
but  is  since  rebuilt  in  a  finer  form,  and  the  inhabitants, 
suitable  to  the  place,  are  taken  notice  of  as  a  genteel  sort 
of  people,  so  fashionable  in  their  dress  that  the  town  is 
called  by  the  neighbours,  'Little  London/"  There  is  a 
free  school  at  Hingham  supported  by  an  endowment  of  17G/. 
per  annum ;  a  market  on  Saturdays,  a  fair  on  March  6th 
and  October  2nd,  for  toys.  In  this  town  the  river  Yare  takes 
its  rise.  Here  are  the  manors  of  St.  Andrew  Baconsthorpe, 
Rothinghall,  Waters,  Wilby  Manor,  Gumey^  Manor,  and 
EUingham  Hall. 

Fhckihorpe  is  a  village  now  included  in  Hardingham,  and 
contained  all  that  part  of  the  parish  lying  in  Forehoe  hun- 

*  On  All  Sainto  or  Uallowmaft-day,  it  was  the  ciwtom  for  the  common-bead-roll  of 
<>very  chnrch  to  be  re;id,  ami  maw  said  for  all  the  benefactors,  whose  names  were 
alwayf  entered  in  this  roil. 
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dred ;  it  is  called  Tokethorpe  la  Domesday-book,  and  was 
in  several  parts,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Costessy,  two 
others  to  the  manor  of  Bamham  Broom,  and  another  to 
Wrampliugham -manor. — Inclosure  act,  1781. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Hingham,  knight,  was  justice  of  the 
king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  which 
post  he  held  sixteen  years,  and  received  an  annual  fee  of 
40/.  He  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  justice  itin- 
erant in  the  years  1271  to  1274,  &c.;  and  chief  commissioner 
in  the  regency  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  Edward  I.,  when  that  monarch  visited  the 
Holy  Land.  On  the  king*s  return  he  was  impeached  of 
mal  practices,  with  several  others  of  the  great  law  officers, 
and  having  been  found  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  was 
fined  seven  thousand  marks,  which  not  being  immediately 
paid  he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  banished  with  nine 
of  his  brethren,  two  only  of  the  twelve  judges,  viz.  John 
DE  Metingham  and  Elias  de  Bedingham  having  es- 
caped implications  in  the  like  charges.  Having  subsequently 
paid  the  enormous  heavy  fine,  evinced  signs  of  contrition 
for  his  offence,  and  given  satisfaction  to  the  public^  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleists,  in  the  first  year  of 
king  Edward  II.'s  reign,  A.  D.,  1308.  Dying  that  year  he 
was  buried  under  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London. 

HONINGHAM  (or  Huningkam).  Seven  miles.  St.  An- 
drew. P.  321.  Hae-vng-ham,  the  village  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  by  the  water. — Lies  about  a  mile  beyond  Easton. 
This  town  with  the  manor  of  Thorp  belonged  to  Cossey, 
and  continued  with  it  till  the  lords  of  Cossey  granted  away 
divers  fees,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church.  In  1434,  John 
Shepherd,  bailiff  of  Cossey,  and  John  Baroghby,  forester, 
accounted  for  68«.,  quit  rents  of  a  fulling-mill,  water-mill, 
and  dovehouse;  for  two  thousand  arrows,  sold  at  10«.,  which 
cost  5«.  the  making,  and  for  repairing  the  common  oven, 
which  the  lord  maintained  for  his  tenants  to  bake  in.  The 
church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells,  and  stands  on  an 
eminence  at  the  seventh  mile  stone  on  the  turnpike  road  from 
Norwich  to  East  Dereham :  the  village  is  about  five  furlongs 
west,  lying  each  side  of  a  small  beck^  which  crosses  the 
great  road  here,  and  is  joined  a  little  below  by  a  brook  from 
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the  lefty  diese  ranning  by  Easton  ftnd  CosteMy  laAmx  with 
the  river  Wensiini  opposite  Hellesdoii,  after  a  course  of  five 
miles  through  one  of  the  most  deltghtAil  vales  in  the  couoty. 
There  are  two  brass  plates  fastened  to  the  chancel  waUs 
on  the  north  side,  on  which  are  these  inscriptions : — 

1.  "Manere  Oand«o  jonctas,  Virtnte  Lahore 

Temporibos.  PatriSy  Fortana,  Moribos.  Annia. 
Fatfere  cfMnnnctiis,  Terras  Catalina  reliqnit. 
FttUces  aniMy  pariter  qaos  Vita  beatos 
Fecerat,  A  aiiiiiu  pariter  Mores  Foaera  mersit 
Corpore  nauor  eras  Oaadaee  minosqoe  timebas 

SKtera  cam  Socio,  Soclas  CataliDa  tenebat 
tba  sab  loget  Norfolcia  moesta  Patronis 
Et  dolet  andssasy  geminato  Valnere  Vtres/' 

1.  **  Hos  Marie  regni  Oorentes  vlderat  Aonos 
TertioSy  Ansustos  coojonxit  Fenere  Mensit 
VoB  qnibas  est  Juris  nostratis  propria  Cora. 
Vivlte  JastidsB  memores  Mortisque  fatam 
Qiada  non  violet,  oon  alia  potentia  Leges 
Ut  Catalina  jaeet.  Sic  csetera  Tarba  jacefoit." 

This  epitaph  u  taken  out  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr. 
Plowden^  *  Book  of  Reports.'  Between  the  two  brasses  is 
a  mural  monument,  with  the  arms  of  Catltne  and  Spencer. 
The  elligy  of  Spencer  is  represented  in  scarlet  robes,  with 
his  three  sons  kneeling  befamd  him,  and  her  effigy  in  black, 
with  her  three  daughters  behind  her,  a  fald  stool  is  between 
them  on  which  these  effigies  are  represented  kneeling,  over 
their  heads — 

''Sixty  yeares  since  heere  stood,  bat  now  decayed. 
The  tomb  wbere  Sargeant  Catelyn  then  was  layd, 
Ihoagh  that  demolisht  be,  his  highest  Fame 
Still  lasts,  8»e  Plowdeo  doth  sapport  the  same; 
Barbara  his  Wife,  Spencer  by  Byrth,  did  Place 
That  Pile,  shee  to  him  liTing  was  a  Grace, 
And  after  did  soe  well  his  Orphans  reare, 
Their  Offspring  now  his  best  memorialls  are. 
Thomas  their  Sonn,  by  her  at  Lalcenham  plac'f , 
Doth  this  renew,  the  Tomb  that  Time  defaced." 

▲NMO  DOM.  1618. 

Sergeant  Catline  died  in  1568.  Here  aie  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  Baylie  and  Richardson,  one  of  whidi  latter 
family  was  a  sergeant  at  law  and  chancellor  to  the  queen. 
There  was  an  ancient  custom  in  this  parish  that,  when  any 
woman  was  churched,  every  married  woman  in  the  parish 
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paid  the  vicar  a  halfpenny  apiece,  and  the  same  at  every 
parishioner*8  wedding.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Horford 
Hall,  Branston  Hall,  or  Honingham  Thorpe,  and  Honingham 
Hall,  or  Curzons  Manor. — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

Honingham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  right  honourable  and 
Rev.  the  lord  Bayning,  is  a  fine  old  mansion  of  the  period 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  well- 
timbered  park.  It  was  built,  we  believe,  bv  lord  chief  justice 
Richardson,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  time  of 
Thomas  lord  Richardson,  baron  Cramond,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  whose  monument,*  with  his  bust  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  his  two  ladies,  is  against  the  south  chancel  wall 
of  Honingham  church.  By  sir  Thomas  Richardson  this 
mansion  was  sold  to  Richard  Baylie^  D.  D.,  president  of  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  and  dean  of  Salisbury,  whose  grand- 
daughter Priscilla,  sold  it  to  a  mercer  in  London,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  honourable  William  Towns- 
bend,  fourth  son  of  Charles  viscount  Townshend,  who  married 
Henrietta,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  lord  Powlet. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Charles,  who  was  created 
Baron  Baynino,  of  Foxley,  in  the  county  of  Berks., 
October  20th,  1797.  His  lordship  was  for  many  years  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Spain,  afterwards  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  M.  P.  and  high-steward  for  Yarmouth.  He 
made  considerable  additions  to  this  mansion,  but  without 
reference  to  its  former  style  of  architecture ;  and  married 
Annabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Smith,  by  Anna- 
bella  his  wife,  only  daughter  of  William  Powlet,  esq.,  and 
dying  in  1811,  was  succeeded  by  Charles,  second  baron 
Bayning,  A.  M.,  and  M.  P.  for  Truro.  His  lordship  greatly 
improved  the  estate,  by  considerable  and  tasteful  planta- 
tions, to  which  he  added  a  fine  piece  of  water,  with  an 
extensive  and  well  arranged  garden.  He  also  dying  unmar- 
ried, in  1823,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  honourable 
and  Rev.  Henry  Townshend,  A.  M.,  rector  of  Brome  and 
Oakly,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  who,  in  pursuance  of  the 
will  of  his  maternal  uncle,  William  Powlet,  esq.  of  Win- 
chester, assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Powlet.f  Honingham 
hall  contains  two  splendid  and  celebrated  pictures  by'Van- 
dyck,  namely,  portraits  of  the  infant  family  of  Charles  I., 

*  He  was  buried  nnder  a  black  marble  in  the  chaneel. 

t  The  two  last  lord  Baynins's  were  boned  in  a  vanlt  in  Honingham  church,  bat  as 
yet  there  i«  no  monnment  to  &eir  memory. 
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and  those  of  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice ;  a  duplicate 
of  the  former  picture  is  in  Windsor  castle.  Besides  these 
pictures,  are  several  fine  family  portraits. 

KIMBERLEY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  14&.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Chineburlai. — There  was,  in  Henry 
lll.*s  time,  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  churchyard,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  visible  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
chancel,  and  from  their  appearance  seems  to  have  been 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-one  broad.  The  church  has 
a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  small  spire,  with  two  bells, 
on  the  biggest  of  which  is  inscribed  *'  Fillei  dei  vivi  miserere 
nobis.*'  In  1441,  Margaret,  widow  of  sir  Richard  Carbonel 
of  Bedingfield,  Suffolk,  who  lied  and  died  here,  gave  a 
legacy  to  the  church,  her  stone  now  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
chance],  robbed  of  her  effigy,  and  four  shields.  In  this 
church,  within  the  altar  rails,  is4he  efiigy  in  brass  of  John 
de  Wodehouse,  esq.,  with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  accom- 
panied by  the  figure  of  his  wife,  also  in  a  praying  posture, 
with  a  label  from  her  mouth.  She  is  represented  with  a 
pedimental  head  dress,  pointed  in  front,  and  presumed  to 
have  been  formed  of  velvet  or  embossed  cloth  (see  Cotman's 
Brasies).  The  date  is  1465,  but  it  appears,  from  the  round 
toes  and  long  hair  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  dress  of  the 
lady,  that  this  memorial  was  not  placed  till  sixty  years  after 
his  death ;  he  was  son  to  the  great  John  Wodehouse,  the  arms 
are  lost,  but  the  inscription  remains.  Also  an  inscription 
to  sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  who  was  "  a  man  of  great  learning, 
ready  wit,  and  exceedingly  skilful  in  music."  He  died  in 
1681.  Here  is  also  an  efiigy  kneeling  at  a  fald  stool,  of  a 
daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Wodehouse,  who  died  in  1651.  In 
the  middle  of  the  church  formerly  was  a  stone  to  the  me- 
mory of  John  Jenkins,  a  celebrated  musical  composer  of  his 
time,  the  same  probably  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Diet,  of 
Mu$.  He  was  chiefiy  at  Kimberley,  and  died  and  was  bu- 
ried here ;  on  his  stone  was  the  following  inscription : 

'<  Under  this  stone  rare  Jenkyns  lie, 
The  master  of  the  music  art, 
When  from  the  earth  the  God  on  high, 
Called  up  to  him  to  bear  his  part. 
Aged  86,  Oct.  27. 
In  anno  78  he  went  to  Heaven." 

In  1631,  the  church  steeple  was  built  by  the  Wodehousts. 
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The  first  seat  here  was  an  ancient  one  of  Fastolff\  it  stood 
on  the  west  part  of  the  town,  but  sir  John  Wodehouse,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  sir  John,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
demolished  it,  and  built  a  noble  or  moated  hall  with  a  tower, 
within  the  park,  called  Wodehouse*s  tower.  This  circum- 
stance is  thus  noticed  in  an  old  pedigree  of  the  family : — 


{( 


being  matched  to  Fastolff's  heir,  he  bad 


Enlarged  his  elbow  room,  'twas  he  who  made 

The  moated  hall  and  tower  within  the  park, 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  of  more  remark 

Than  the  old  one  in  the  west,  his  park  a  long  since, 

Now  exchanged  for  Anglethorp,  he  served  a  prince,"  &c. 

At  this  hall  on  the  east  part,  built  by  sir  John  Wodehouse, 
the  family  continued  till  1659,  when  sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
levelled  it.  Thereto  belonging  was  a  large  square  building, 
with  a  court  in  the  midst,  according  to  the  following  de- 
scription : — 

**  First  fell  aueen  Elizabeth's  brave  lodging  roome, 
Then  the  tair  stately  hall  to  ruin  came. 
Next  falls  the  vast  great  chamber,  arch'd  on  high. 
With  golden  pendants,  fretted  sumptuoasly. 
Yet  of  fonr  parts  there  yet  remained,  the  seat 
Unto  that  heir  who  first  was  baronet, 
And  to  his  son,  till  the  long  parliament 
Nobles  and  gentry  sunk  to  discontent. 
In  which  sad  humour  he  lets  all  the  rest 
Of  this  fair  fabric  sink  into  its  dost : 
Doun  falls  the  chapel,  last  the  goodly  toare, 
Thongh  of  materials  so  firm  and  stowre. 
Time  scarce  nncements  them,  like  dismal  fate 
Does  England  snffer,  both  in  church  and  state. 
But  these  may  God  rebuild  and  raise  again 
By  restanratloo  of  our  sovereign." 

The  family  then  removed  to  the  present  seat,  which  is  just 
across  the  river  dividing  the  parishes  of  Kimberley  and 
Wymondham,  to  which  Downham  is  a  hamlet.  The  piece 
of  water  which  lies  in  this  parish,  and  said  to  have  contained 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  acres,  is  now  extended  to  a  noble 
lake  of  about  twenty-eight  acres,  which  appears  to  environ 
a  large  wood  on  its  west  side,  rendering  its  appearance  to 
the  house  grand  and  imposing.  The  rivulet  that  runs  on 
its  east  side,  is  now  made  serpentine,  and  is  the  boundary 
to  the  park  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  being  about  a 
mile  in  length ;  the  declivity  on  the  hill,  on  the  northern 
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part,  is  a  fine  lawn,  with  the  serpentiDe  river  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  which  18  seen  at  one  view  from  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  house,  which  was  built  by  the  late  sir  John  Wodehouse, 
bart. ;  which  with  the  grounds  were  improved  by  the  late 
air  Armine  Wodehouse,  who  died  in  1777,  his  son,  the 
present  sir  John,  was  created  a  peer  in  1797,  by  the  title  of 
lord  Wodehouse,  of  Kimberley,  Norfolk.  The  family  of  the 
Wodehouse*s,  of  which  our  notices  must  be  brief,  have  long 
been  settle<l  in  this  county :  they  derive  their  descent,  with 
little  interruption,  through  a  succession  of  knights  from  the 
time  of  Henry  I.*  In  that  reign  sir  Constantine  Wodehouse 
married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Botetorts ;  their 
arms  are  thus  blazoned  in  old  English  verse,  as  are  the 
arms  of  all  the  matches  of  the  family  : — 

**€%{%  Sotetotttt  Hoci  ttax,  in  Sellr  of  p!ti, 
ft  IMItfir  blarit,  tiiiiratlfli,  a  4<f Hi  flat's  sl^.** 

John  Wodehouse  was  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  attended  his  son,  Henry  V.,  into  France. 
At  the  battle  of  Agincourt  he  so  much  distinguished  himself 
that  the  king  granted  him  an  augmentation  to  his  arms,  with 
leave  to  bear  as  a  motto, '  *  Agincourt.  **  Henry  also  appointed 
him  steward  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  this  county,  with 
a  salary  of  10/.  per  annum.  In  Drayton*s  Poems  he  is  called 
the  "youthful  knight,*'  because  he  should  have  taken  that 
honour  but  refused  it,  esteeming  it  to  be  a  superior  honour 
to  be  an  esquire  of  the  body  to  such  a  master,  which  place 
he  must  have  resigned  if  he  had  been  dubbed  knight ;  and 
having  lands  sufficient  in  value  to  be  knighted,  he  rather 
chose  to  pay  the  fine :  and  as  a  perpetual  augmentation  of 
honour  Henry  assigned  him  the  crest  of  a  hand  stretched 
from  a  cloud,  holding  a  club,  and  this  motto,  **  Frappe 
Forte"  strike  strong,  or  rather,  beat  down  the  fort,  and 
the  savage  or  wild  man  f  holding  a  club,  which  was  the  an- 
cient crest  of  the  family,  was  now  omitted,  and  two  of  them 
placed  as  supporters  to  the  arms,  which  had  a  further  aug- 
mentation or  honour  added  to  the  shield,  viz.,  on  a  chevron, 

•  Tlitre  was  a  family  of  the  Wodehoaia  of  WKzham,  which  mMt  aot  beoonftMiDded 
with  the  Klmb«rley  familjf,  with  whom  they  differ  In  their  armorial  bearings,  Ac 

t  At  Kimberley  park  gate,  bv  the  church,  aboot  ITTT,  was  a  pobiioJionse,  called 
fk-om  Its  sign  Kimberley  Wild  Man.  It  wu  anciently  cnstoniBry  for  signs  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  made  tb  shew  what  family  supported  the  honse,  and  here  generally  lived 
the  huntsman. 
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Guiie  de  Mang,  as  they  are  borne  to  this  day ;  the  ancient 
coaty  before  this  addition,  being  only  sabU,  a  chevron.  Or, 
between  three  cinque  foils,  ermine.     Henry  also  lavished 
many  other  and  more  substantial  favours  upon  him.     This 
John  Wodehouse,  according  to  Peacham,  was  one  of  the 
executors  to  Henry  IV. ;  he  was  also  executor  to  Henry  V., 
who  in  his  will  gave  him  a  gold  cup :  *'  Item.  Legamus  Jo- 
hanni  Wodehouse,  armigero  unum  cyphum-auri, "  of  whom 
he  also  obtained  license  to  found  a  chantry  priest.    At  Kim- 
berley  are  shewn  a  pair  of  beads,   which  were  given  by 
queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  V.,  to  the  wife  of  this  John ; 
they  are  all  very  large,  of  coral,  except  each  tenth  bead, 
which  is  of  wrought  gold,  there  being  seventy  in  all ;   there 
is  also  a  cross  of  gold  hanging  to  them,  which  in  fonner 
days  was  used  in  devotion :  also  the  hilt  of  a  large  sword, 
adorned  with  silver,  and  a  long  knife  or  poienard,  of  the 
sane  workmanship,  preserved  in  the  family,  and  are,  without 
doubt,  those  used  by  this  John  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
the  form  and  make  of  them  being  of  that  date.     He  died 
at  Rydon,  in  1430  ;  his  will  is  dated  there  January  16th, 
bv  which  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  lower 
chapel  of  the  charnel  by  the  cathedral,  at  Norwich,  and  or- 
dered, "  that  after  mass  said  over  his  bo^y  in  the  cathedral, 
they  should  carry  his  bier  into  the  charnel,  and  there  per- 
form such  services  for  him  as  he  has  enjoined ;"  for  which 
he  gave  the  principal  master,  or  custos  of  the  upper  charnel 
chapel,  6s..8c7.,  and  two  small  silver  dishes,  gilt,  and  two 
silver  candlesticks ;  and  to  each  of  the  priests  of  the  char- 
nel, 8«.  Ad, ;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  lower  charnel  chapel,  in 
which  he  was  buried,  6s.  Sd,,  afterwards  this  chaplain  became 
his  chantry  priest,  and  sung  for  him  till  the  dissolution. 
The  pedigree  in  verse  gives  a  full  account  of  him,  and  says, 
in  a  note,  alluding  to  the  arms  and  supporters,  that  wild 
men  are  called  Wodehouses,    '*  men  apparelled  like  wild 
men,  or  Wodehouses." — HoL  vol.  ii.  fol.  847.     Sir  Roger 
Wodehouse,  knight,  who  by  reason  of  his  small  stature  was 
called  little  sir  Roger,  and  was  a  knight  of  the  carpet, 
endeavouring  by  kindness  to  reform  the  actors  in  Rett's 
rebellion,  was   cruelly  treated  by  them,  and  cast  into  a 
ditch  of  one  Morrice's,  of  Nether  Earlham,  by  Hellesdon 
bridge,  and  there  nearly  slain,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courageous  conduct  of  his  servant,  who  eould  not,  however, 
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prevent  his  being  made  prisoner  in  Surrey  bouse.  He  died 
in  1560. 

**  Of  Kett  and  bit  comrades  who  were  about 
To  maim  him,  but's  man  Edgerly*  the  stont 
Him  rescued,  whilst  coorageonsly  he  fought. 
This  servant's  valiant  act  and  loyaltye 
He  recompenced  with  forty  pounds  in  fee, 
Which  at  this  day  they  enjoy  and  still  inherit. 
And  to  the  house  still  keep  their  honest  spirit. 
Tills  little  knight  flew  at  the  noblest  game — 
In  fiflconry  he  was  of  so  much  fame, 
That  the  good  Norfolk  duke  him  master  call, 
And  with  bis  presence  often  grac'd  his  hall." 

Sir  Roger  Wodehouse  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
at  sir  Eld.  Clere*s  house  at  Blickliug,  1578.  The  queen,  on 
her  return  from  Norwich,  in  her  progress  to  Cambridge, 
favoured  him  with  her  presence,  and .  lodged  at  Kimberley, 
Friday,  August  22nd,  1578.  There  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  a  noble  throne,  which  was  erected  for  the 
queen,  in  the  grand  hall  of  Kimberley ;  it  is  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, richly  embroidered  with  gold,  having  on  it  the  arms  of 
Wodehouse,  with  the  supporters,  &c.,  all  in  curious  work, 
on  the  top  are  the  same  arms  impaling  Corbet.  For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  this  ancient  and  noble  family,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  several  Peerages,  &c.  In  the  Geni.*s 
Mag.  for  August,  1792,  is  a  letter  from  William  Wodehouse, 
dated,  1600,  to  sir  Bassingham  Gawdy,  knight,  inviting 
him  to  the  celebration  of  a  servants  wedding.  For  a  further 
account  of  the  family  of  Wodehouse,  see  article  Wymondham. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Kimberley  Hall,t  the  Prior  of 
Norwich's,  and  Botour  or  Botetourts. — Kimberley  common 
was  enclosed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1766. 

Kimberley  hall,  the  seat  of  lord  Wodehouse,  is  situate 
in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  well  stocked  with  deer 
and  profusely  planted  with  a  number  of  venerable  oaks, 
which  form  fine  studies  for  an  artist.  The  house  was 
erected  by  the  late  sir  John  Wodehouse,  to  which  four  rooms, 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  house,  were  added  by  the  late  sir 
Armine  Wodehouse ;  it  is  built  of  brick  and  contains  many 
convenient  rooms,  *a  spacious  librai^,  and  offices  detached. 
In  this  ,house  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Vandyck,  painted    by 

•  Ihc  last  of  thU  man's  dcBcenriants  died  iibont  17B0,  and  the  estate  lay  at  Rnnhall. 
t  lliis  was  In  the  possession  of  Hugh  de  Gornaeo,  a  Vorman  of  the  period  of  John. 
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him9elf  when  youog:  also  a  pair  of  necklacesi  &c.  Sec.  as 
meationcd  in  the  account  of  John  Wodehouse,  esq.  at  p.  347 
of  this  work.  The  pleasure  ground  facing  the  green  house,  im 
prettily  arranged.  On  the  front  of  this  building  is  a  fine 
Judas  tree,  (CercU  SiHqiuMrum),  and  the  hothouses,  &€•, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cooke,  are  worthy  observation. 

MARLINGFORD.  Six  miles.^  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  P.  179.  Written  in  Domesday-Book,  Mar- 
thingefordam. — Was  given  to  Bury  abbey,  according  to  the 
registers  of  that  monastery,  by  Syflead,  a  famous  virago^ 
when  she  went  beyond  the  sea,  at  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Her  will  is  to  be  found  in  the  black  register  and 
in  the  sacrist's  register,  both  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  The  church  has  a  square 
tower  with  three  bells.  There  was  a  guWd  here  to  the 
patron  saint,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Colby,  Vincent,  Life,  &c. 

MORLEY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Botolph  and  St.  Peter.  P.  470. 
The  church  of  St.  Botolph  is  the  mother  church,  St.  Peter 
being  only  a  chapel  of  ease  belonging  to  it,  and  had  no  se- 
parate rector,  but  was  served  by  a  curate.  This  church  has 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  south .  porch ;  a  large  tower  and  three 
bells.  The  chancel  was  fitted  up  and  adorned  by  sir  Thomas 
Ward,  rector  in  1480.  On  the  top  of  the  screens  on  the 
chancel  side,  was  an  old  drawing  of  Sir  Thomas,  with  his 
name  over  his  head ;  in  the  middle  was  represented  the  par- 
sonage house  with  the  word  rectoria  over  it ;  on  the  north 
side  was  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  and  on  the  south  the 
church  of  St.  Peter ;  on  one  side  he  was  represented  in  a 
priest's  habit  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  on  the  other  in  a 
shepherd's  habit  looking  after  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  the  east 
window  he  was  represented  standing  in  a  rich  vestment, 
similar  to  that  in  which  he  served  at  the  altar,  over  which 
was  a  shield,  on  it  a  sceptre  and  a  crosier,  in  sahyr,  and  the 
initials  of  his  name.  His  gpravestone  lies  broken  upon  the 
chancel  floor.  At  the  door  of  the  nave  were  two  old  coffin 
stones,  under  which  the  founders  were  interred ;  because 
the  stone  on  which  the  column  of  the  door  stands,  was  laid 
when  the  wall  was  built,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  founders 
to  reserve  places  for  their  own  interment  at  the  entrance  of 
the  edifices  which  they  built. 

The  Gregsons  had  an  ancient  seat  here,  which  is  the 
manor  hoose  of  Shadwell  or  Cockarell  in  Morley  St.  Botolph, 
standing  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  church ;  and  the  ad- 
vowson  of  Morley  St.  Botolph,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
annexed  belonging  to  the  said  manor.     Against  the  north 
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west  of  the  nave»  withiD  the  churchy  is  a  moniunent  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  S(klley0.  The  manor  house  of  Morley  hall^  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Sedleya,  stands  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  chapel.  About  KS20  and  1676,  the  inhabitants  of  St^  Pe- 
ter eodeavoured  to  make  St.  Botolph  and.  St.  Peter  separate 
parishes,  but  they  lost  their  cause;  and  the^  were  decreed  to 
be  cottaolidal«i»  only  having  the  liberty  of  separate  chspel- 
wardensi  and:  have  since  had  separate,  parish  officers  and 
rate&  la  1762  ^ixabeth  Browne  left,  payable  ost  of  an 
estale  in  Morley,  8/.  yeariy  towards  educating  poor  children, 
six  to  be  taken  from  St*  Botoiph*s  parish,  and  four  from  St. 
Peter's.  Inclosttre  act  at  Morley  with  no  inteiior  bound- 
ary, 1813*  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Francis  rector  of  this 
place,  see  our  biography  for  the  city  of  Norwich. 
-  '  Sir  Edward  Howard,  knt.  1512,  bequeaths  his  manor  of 
Morley  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Hingham,  see  his  very 
curious  will,  TMamenia  Vetuita,  vol.  ii,  p.  584|  in  which 
he  leaves  his  two  bastards  to  the  king,  and'  his-  rope  of 
bowed  angels,  "  that  I  hang  my.gieat  whistle  byi  oontaia- 
ign  ceo  angels  to  Charies  Brandon^'* 

RUNiiALL.  Twelve  miles.  AH  Saints.  P.  166.— The 
church  has- a.  round  tower  with  three  bells — the  chancel  is 
in  mina.  Here  are  aonorial  beatings  and  an  inscription  to 
the  Stottghtcms;  In-  1416,  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Aobert 
de  Bemey-,  who  was  buried  in  this  church  before  St  Gathe- 
rine*S' altars  gave  a  picture  of  that  saint.  In  ld05,  Robert 
Tellia,.of  Salbouse^  who  was  buried^  here,  gave  a-  legacy  to 
repair  the  toewer.  Here  are.  the  manors  oi^  Popes  or  Popis, 
'  WhitweB,:  and  Gambons  or  XJphall. 

WELBORN.  Nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P;  160.— The 
church  steeple  is  round  and  has  three  bells.' — ^Indbsure  act, 

ten. 

WICKLEWOOD.  Ten  mUes«  All  SainU,  P.  672.— 
Wicklewood  had  At  one  time  two  churches, .  AH  Saints  -  and 
St.  Andrew^s,  the  former,  has  ^  two  bells,  and  here  are- in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Stone  and  Wright*-    A  moiety 

*  of :  AH  Saints  was*  appropriated  to*  tbe.monksof  Noiwioh, 
hyi  the  Uiiiop^  in  12d^ .  Janitary  2drdv  1967,  the  bishQi|> 
conaolidated  St.  Andvew's*  dhumh  wHh<  All  Sahrts,  and  united 

'  themi bothi  to  the  ahnoner^si  office. .  Tbenc'  was •  no*  vicarage 
assigned  to  this  church  because  both.  xHurches  vmtr^  in  one 
yard^  and' St.  Andrew^s,  whicb  was  much  decayed,  was  soon 
«fter  demoltshedy  on. conditiotai that  the  vicar  should  find  a 

-bhapfoinitt  AH iiamts chmrch^  to  celebrate  for  the  parish- 

ioriers  of  St.  Andrew's ;.  and  the^slbre,  there  were  ei^leen 

-"f.  gffnmd  iielongingito  St;  Andrew,  and  all  the  altarage 
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of  the  charch  added  to  the  vicarage.  In  1424,  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  dispensed  with  the  vicar  and  released  his  finding 
a  chaplain  as  aforesaid,  forever ^  and  thus  the  whole  became 
one  vicarage.  King  Henry  VI.,  in  1440,  granted  a  market 
and  two  fairs  to  the  town  of  Wicklewood.  All  the  parishes 
of  this  hundred,  except  Honingham^  were  incorporated  by 
an  act  which  passed  in  the  sixteenth  Geo.  III.,  and  a  house 
of  industry  was  erected  in  this  parish  in  1776,  planned  and 
built  under  the  immediate  direction  and  patronage  of  the 
late  sir  Armine  Wodehouse,  bart.  The  concerns  of  the  poor 
are  managed  by  twenty-four  directors  and  twenty-four  acting 
guardians,  who  grant  relief  in  or  out  of  the  house  at  their 
discretion.  The  paupers  in  the  house  are  not  farmed^  and 
they  consist  principally  of  children.  Here  is  Ampners  or 
Almoners  Manor. — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

WRAMPLINGHAM.  Seven  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul*  P.  215.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Wramplincham. 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  round  at  the  bottom  and  sexan- 
gular  at  the  top,  and  has  three  bells.  In  1470,  Avice  Stone, 
widow,  gave  legacies  for  new  roofing  the  church,  and  to 
make  a  new  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  rpod  loft,  to 
find  a  light  before  the  image  of  St.  Erasmus,  and  to  the 
guild  of  St.  Peter  held  in  the  church.  The  chancel  of  this 
church  is  a  fine  building,  erected  by  sir  John  Canel,  rector, 
who  was  buried  in  it,  in  1448,  under  a  stone  now  robbed  of 
its  brasses,  but  which  has  the  impression  of  a  cup  and  a 
wafer  still  upon  it.  There  are  six  regular  windows  on  each 
side  this  chancel,  and  in  each  was  represented  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Little  EUingham, 
and  Hills. 

Jonathan  Clapham,  rector  of  Wramplingham,  was  the 
author  of  **  The  Stone  smiting  the  Image  on  the  Foot,  a 
Sermon,"  Lond.,  1661 ;  "  A  full  Discovery  and  Confutation 
of  the  wicked  and  damnable  Doctrines  of  the  Quakers,"  Lond. 
1656 ;  "A  short  and  full  Vindication  of  that  sweet  and 
comfortable  Ordinance  of  singing  of  Psalms,"  Lond.,  1666; 
and  "  Christ's  Obedience  recommended,  a  Sermon,"  1684. 

WYMONDHAM.  Nine  miles.  Virgin  Maiy.  P.  4706. 
Commonly  called  Wyndham,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin,  the  name.  Win  munie  Aam,  the  village  on  the  pleasant 
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mount,  18,  however,  Saxon.— Wymondham,  including  all  ite 
present  hamlets,  Stanlield  excepted,  was  one  in^nor  belonging 
to  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  it  with  others,  to  William  d  Al- 
baui,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  butler  to  the   kmgs  of 
Endand  on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  on  which  account 
he  was  called  pincema  regis.   Stanlield  Hall  manor  belonged 
to  earl  Warren  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Biffods.     Salmon,  in  his  Roman  Stations,  p.  8.,  says, 
-on  the  north-east  side  of  Windham,  at  half-a-miles  dis- 
tance,  stands  what  is  left  of  a  small  ancient  building,  c^led 
Windham  Chappel.     The  foundation  is  a  bridge  of  three 
or  four  arches,  over  a  brook  running  north  and  south,  the 
chappel  east  and  west.     The  bridge   is  about  three  feet 
wider  than  the  chappel,  so  there  is  a  foot  way  over  by  the 
chappel  side  *  which  a  horse  too  may  go  upon  m  a  flood. 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  cell  of  some  anchorite, 
who  lived  upon  the  alms  of  the  passengers.     Just  by  stood 
a  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers,  who  formerly  made  use 
of  the  old  chapel  till  it  became  ruinous.     This  »  called 
Westwade   chapel,   from  the  little  stream   over  which  it 
stood,  and  was  founded  by  William  d'Albani,  and  made  a 
cell  to  the  lazars  at  Burton,  who  placed  a  master  and  two 
or  three  brethren  to  dwell  here,  in  order  to  get  what  they 
could  of  the  passengers.     The  priory  or  abbey  of  Wymond- 
ham was  founded  in  1130,  as  a  cell  belonging  to  St.  Alban's, 
for  a  prior  and  twelve  Black  monks,  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Alban,  by  William  d'Al- 
bani,  butler  to  that  king,  for  his  own  and  wife's  souls,  aiid 
those  of  his  ancestors.     He  endowed  it  with   the  parish 
church  of  Wymondham,  and  all  the  tithes  and  revenues 
whatsoever  belonging  to  it ;  and  gave  his  manor-house,  with 
the  court  yard,  orchards,  alder  carr,  fisheries,  and  moates 
round  the  house  and  court  yard,  and  also  the  mill  in  the 
court,  and  the  mill  called  Westwade,  with  thirty  acres  of 
pasture  by  it,  the  grove  called  Biskilmid  and  the  little  grove 
at  South  Wood,  &c.  &c. ;  all  of  which  he  granted  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  at  Wymondham,  of  his  own 
foundation,  free  from  all  custom  and  secular  service.    After- 
wards, the  founder,  at  the  burial  of  his  wife  Maud,  daughter 
of  Roger  Bigot,  for  her  soul,  and  those  of  Henry  king  of 

*  The  east  wnll  U  broken  down  and  the  hones  pan  throagh  the  very  chap«l. 
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England,  and  Adeliza  his  wife,  and  their  ancestors,  ^c, 
confirmed  all   Happisburgh,   whatsoever,  church  and  all, 
(except  Ansgot  the  chamberlain*s  land,  and  a  hamlet  called 
Elccles),  and  this  he  did  because  it  was  of  her  inheritance ; 
and  he  gave  the  convent  possession  on  her  burial  day,  by 
delivering  them  a  cross  of  silver  for  their  use,  in  which  were 
many  precious  relics,  as  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross, 
of  the  manger  our  Lord  lay  in,  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  and 
also  his  gold  ring,  and  a  silver  cup  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  in  which  to  keep  the  holy  eu- 
charist ;  all  which  he  offered  upon  the  altar  by  the  hands  of 
bishop  Ebrard,  just  at  the  end  of  the  litany ;  and  as  the 
bishop  was  going  to  celebrate  mass  for  the  soul  of  Henry's 
<]4ieen  at  the  same  time,  William  de  Cruciona,  or  Curson, 
gave  them  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  all  his  tithes  of  Stanfield 
in  Wymondham.    Henry  I.  king  of  England,  the  foundation 
being  completed,  confirmed  to  God  and  St.  Alban,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  Wymondham,  all  the  gifts  of  William 
de  Albani  his  butler,  including  all  wrecks  in  that  part  of  the 
coast,  a  rent  of  two  thousand  eels  a  year,  &c.  &c.,  the  great 
wood  in  Wymondham  called  South  Wood,  and  the  meadow 
and  lands  before  the  church  doors,  that  the  monks  might  not 
be  molested  serving  God  in  the  church  by  the  noise  of  passen- 
gers ;  for  which  reason  also  he  obtained  the  king's  license, 
and  changed  the  highway,  which  before  lay  close  by  the 
church,  and  turned  it  bv  his  own  house.  &c.  &c.     Thus  it 
continued  until  1448,  when  Mr.  Weever  relates,  **  that  John 
Vn.,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  to  which  place  this  priory  was  a 
cell,  could  not  endure  a  certain  monk  of  the  house,  whom  he 
had  made  archdeacon,  and  whose  name  was  Stephen  London, 
because  he  would  tell  him  of  his  faults;  therelfpre,  to  be  rid 
of  his  admonishmeuts,  he  persuaded  him  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  the  priory  of  Wymondham,  which  he  did, 
and  being  a  worthy  man,  pleasing  both  his  flock  and  sir 
Andrew  Ogard,  knight,  his  founder,  very  well,  which  more 
displeased  the  abbot,  who,  sending  to  discharge  him,  so  ef- 
fectually stirred  up  his  friends  at  Wymondham  in  his  favour, 
that  they  at  length  prevailed  on  pope  Nicholas  V.  to  erect 
Wymondham  priory  into  an  independent  abbey,  and  so  it 
continued  until  its  dissolution.   Wymondham  abbey  was  still, 
however,   the   scene  of  many  controversies  and  contests, 
respecting  patronage   and  other  matters.     Sir  Robert  de 
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Tattrshale  being  patron,  and  hearing  thai  the  abbot  of  St. 
Alban*8  designed  to  put  in  a  claim  as  superior,  entered  the 
monasterY,  shut  up  the  choir  doors  and  gates,  and  re™**^ 
him  entrance,  alledging  that  John  de  Berkhamstcad  had 
refused  to  deliver  him  the  usual  allowance,  that  is  to  say, 
four  loaves  and  four  flaggons  of  ale  every  day,  ^^^^J^^F^ 
comes  to  his  manor  of  Wymondham,  which  the  said  abbot 
at  length  granted." 

Henry  VII.  in  1546,  conferred  to  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Surrey  this  valuable  abbey ;  who  generously  made  over  to 
his  friend  and  favourite  Clere,  all  his  right  in  the  manor  of 
Wymondham.— iVoM's  Life  of  Smrrey.      At  the  dissoluUon 
it  appears  that  this  monastery  was  found  to  be  in  a  regular 
slate,  there  being  no  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  abbot 
or  any  of  the  monks,  except  four.      In  1532,  Eligius,  or 
Elisha  Farrars,  D.  D.,  was  the  last  abbot  of  Wymondham ; 
he  lies  buried  under  the  old  monument  in  the  south  wall 
within  the  altar  rails  in  Wvmondham  church;   his  arms 
and  inscription  are  gone,     'the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
at  the  foundation,  had  his  seat,  or  manor-house,  by  the 
stream  that  runs  south  of  the  church,  all  which  he  gave  to 
the  monks,  who  inhabited  it  while  the  monastery  vras  build- 
ing, the  earl  removing  his  seat  to  another  place  north-west 
of  the  chureh.      It  seems  he  pulled  down  the  old  parish 
church,  and  in  its  place  built  the  present  one  with  the  choir, 
which  is  now  in  ruins.     It  was  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  and  consisted  of  a  choir  or  chancel,  with  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady  on  the  north  side  of  it;  a  tower  at  the  west  end, 
beween  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  which'  is  still  called  the 
Abbey  Tower,  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  over  which, 
till  the  dissolution,  the  monks'  lodgings  were  joined    to 
the  south  side  of  the  church.    The  two  transepts,  or  cross 
chapels,  made  the  cross ;  that  on  the  north  side  was  the 
chapel  of  St.   Margaret,  and  that  on  the  south  side  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  abbey  vestry.     The  monas- 
tery itself  was  a  lai^e  square  court,  the  church  forming  its 
north  side,  and  the  high  wall  or  gable  now  standing  on  the 
east  side,  was  the  chapter-house.     When  it  was  demolished, 
the  south  aisle  of  the  chureb,  which  veas  leaded,  was  de- 
molished also ;  but  the  king  gave  them  ground  out  of  the 
site,  to  build  the  present  south  aisle,  viz.,  eighty-six   feet 
in  length  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  the  old  aisle  being 
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only  eleven  feet  broad.  In  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  parishioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  town,  desirous  to 
save  their  noble  church  from  destruction,  petitioned  the 
king  to  have  the  following  parts  of  the  church,  which  was 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  late  act,  as  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery granted  to  them,  they  paying  for  the  bells,  lead,  &c,, 
according  to  their  value : — "  First.  The  abbey  steeple  as  it 
stands,  with  the  bells  as  they  hang,  giving  weight  for  weight 
for  the  bells,  the  lead  being  twenty-one  feet  broad  and  as 
much  long ;  the  vestry  belonging  to  the  abbey ;  the  monks' 
lodgings  over  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish  church ;  the  chapel 
of  St.  Margaret  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey  steeple ;  the 
choir ;  and  our  Lady's  chapel ;  the  whole  chapel  of  arch- 
bishop Becket,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  with  two 
little  bells  there  hanging  to  give  warning  to  the  people  of 
every  chance  of  fire  or  other  sudden  business ;  the  whole 
being  seventeen  fodder  and  thirty-one  feet  of  lead,"  all  of 
which  the  inhabitants  paid  the  king  for,  at  the  rate  of  4tL 
the  fodder.  And  the  king  gave  them  the  timber-work  of  the 
roof  of  the  chapter-house  within  the  late  abbey,  with  such 
stone,  glass,  and  old  windows  there  as  shall  be  fit  for  the 
building  of  the  new  aisle.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  tow* 
er  and  bells  at  the  west  end,  the  nave,  north  aisle,  north 
porch  and  vestry  over  it,  with  the  land  on  the  north  side, 
now  the  present  churchyard,  at  that  time  solely  belonged  to 
the  parish,  whose  good  intent,  (though  they  paid  the  money), 
was  frustated  by  sergeant  Flowerdew,  who  stripped  the  south 
aisle  and  abbey  vestry,  and  all  the  lodgings,  the  town  vestry, 
and  part  of  the  abbey  steeple,  of  all  their  lead,  and  carried 
away  all  the  freestone  from  the  south  cross  aisle,  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady,  and  the  choir,  (which  he  demolished  in  a  good 
measure),  and  all  the  freestone  from  the  foundation  of 
a  wail  that  was  set  by  the  inhabitants  between  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  ground  and  the  ground  given  by  the  king  to 
enlarge  the  parish  church ;  and  thus,  the  choir  being  demo- 
lished and  the  beauty  spoiled,  the  inhabitants  pulM  down 
the  rest  and  new-built  the  present  south  aisle.  But  this  very 
thing  was,  in  a  measure,  tne  beginning  of  the  rebellion ;  for 
the  Ketts,  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  purchase,  and 
were  very  desirous  of  saving  the  church,  being  at  that  time 
the  principal  inhabitants,  never  forgave  Flowerdew,  but 
endeavoured  to  do   him  and  his  family  all  the  prejudice 
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imaginably  ever  ader.  The  east  part  of  the  nave  was  now 
made  the  chancel,  the  repairs  of  which  the  impropriation 
bears;  and  in  1573,  queen  Elizabeth  allowed  the  inhabitants 
a  large  sum  to  repair  the  chancel,  and  at  that  time  the  three 
windows  and  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  now  the 
chancel,  were  rebuilt,  and  these  letters,  R.  E.  {Regina 
Elizabetha)  set  thereon. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  contained  thirty-three  acres ;  the 
old  wall,  at  the  west  end  of  the  tower,  was  part  of  the 
charnel-house,  which  with  Becket*s  chapel,  the  abbey  steeple, 
St.  Margaret's  chapel,  the  south  cross  aisle  and  vestry,  with 
St.  Mary's  chapel,  were  granted  to  Connell  and  Pistor,  as 
amceaied  lands,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  inhabitants  shewing 
they  had  a  grant  of  them  already.  After,  the  inhabitants, 
by  agreement  with  the  prior  had  quitted  their  common  right 
in  the  choir,  and  had  the  nave  and  north  aisle  appropriated 
to  them  for  a  parish  church,  not  liking  to  have  other  bells 
for  their  parish  use,  but  those  in  the  abbey  steeple  belonging 
to  the  monks,  they  began  to  raise  contributions,  with  con- 
sent of  the  lord  of  the  town,  to  erect  a  tower  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  ;  and  what  by  contributions,  and  legacies 
given  by  persons  that  died  here,  in  1410,  they  took  down  a 
porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  gable,  and  began  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  tower  which  is  now  standing,  it  being  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  high.  Upon  this  the 
friars  and  monks  indicted  the  townsmen  for  breaking  the 
porch  and  wall,  and  erecting  a  tower  and  three  bells,  and 
for  stopping  up  the  door  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  al- 
ledging  that  the  church  and  all  were  theirs,  and  that  the 
townsmen  ought  to  come  there  at  the  sound  of  the  abbey 
bells.  This  made  a  great  confusion,  which  lasted  about  a 
vear,  and  then,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  came 
hither  in  his  metropolitan  visitation,  and  settle(]»the  matter 
betweep  them ;  licensing  the  townsmen  to  build  their  tower 
and  hang  what  bells  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  they 
never  rang  them  to  disturb  the  monks,  that  is  to  say,  before 
six  in  the  morning,  nor  after  six  at  night,  it  being  their 
resting  time ;  and  that  in  the  day-time  they  should  be  rung 
for  divine  service  or  the  dead  only,  unless  on  Christmas -day, 
Easter-day,  at  the  coming  'of  the  king,  archbishop,  bishop, 
or  in  case  of  any  public  enemies,  theives,  fire,  or  robbery. 
Upon  this  sir  John  Clifton,  knight,  set  about  the  work  ;  and 
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with  the  assistance  of  many  benefactors,  not  only  built  the 
tower,  but  the  top  part  of  the  whole  nave,  as  the  arms  cut 
on  the  outside  of  the  north  windows  shew  us.  The  tower 
was  sixty-six  years  before  it  was  finished  and  the  bells  hung.* 
The  present  state  of  the  Church. — The  tower  has  a  clock 
over  the  west  door,  and  live  large  bells.  The  organ,  the  cost 
of  which,  800/.,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Farmer :  it  was  opened 
by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Beckwith,  August  14th,  1793.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  of  great  extent :  its  altar-piece  is 
ornamented  with  a  painting  of  "Chubby  Cherubs;"  and  it 
contains  some  very  interesting  architectural  specimens  in 
its  arches,  and  in  the  capitals  of  its  pillars.  The  arches, 
particularly  in  the  nave,  are  similar  in  their  continued  de- 
corations of  grotesque  heads,  and  figures  of  whole-length 
angels  supporting  the  arches  of  the  roof.  Plates  of  the 
building  have  been  published  by  Buck  and  Armstrong  since 
whose  time  it  appears  but  little  altered.  We  may  add,  that 
mischievous  persons  have  much  undermined  the  fine  old 
Gothic  archway,  so  as  almost  to  threaten  its  demolition. — 
See  a  fine  etching  of  it  in  Cotman^s  Antiquities  of  Norfolk, 
Here  are  interred,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  right  before 
the  altar,  William  d'Albini,  the  founder,  and  several  of  his 
sons.  Here  were  also  some  lines  to  the  memory  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  None,  who,  because  he  gave  nothing 
to  the  religious  of  this  house,  had  the  following  distich,  ac- 
cording to  Cambden,  in  his  "Remains,''  made  to  his  memory : 

"  Hie  Situs  est  NvUus  quia  NuOo  nnllior  Iste 
£t  quia  NuUus  erat,  de  NoUo  nil  tibi  Christe.'' 

Weever,  fol.  811,  has  thus  Englished  it : — 

^'  Here  lyeth  None,  one  worse  than  none  for  ever  thought, 
Aud  because  None  of  none  to  thee  oh  Christ  1  gives  nought.'' 

Or,   suppose  thus  :   for  it  seems  an  allusion  to  Homer's 
Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  calls  himself  Oudeus,  or  no  man. — 


"  Here  No  Man  lies,  for  worse  than  none  is  he, 
Who  nothing  gives  the  church,  O  Christ,  nor  thee. 


9t 


*  It  WM  first  a  priory,  subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  to  whicli  the  prior 
of  Wymoadliain  was  to  pay  a  mark  of  silver  annnally,  in  token  of  subjection ;  but,  in 
1448,  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks.  The  church 
-was  orig;i Dally  in  the  joint  use  of  the  monks  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wymondhara; 
the  former  entering  it  from  their  monastery,  the  latter  from  the  common  street;  and 
thos  it  remained  till  after  1S50,  when  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  church,  the  monks 
taking  the  cast,  and  the  parishioners  the  west  part;  and  this  parochial  part  is  almoat 
the  only  porUon  of  the  building  which  now  remains. — Sec  Ta]flor's  Moiuuticon, 
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Wcever  also  IcUb  us  that  he  had  read  the  foUowiDg  epitaph 
on  this  surname : — 

*«  Hie  recubat  NmUmm,  irnUo  de  najniiiie  cretns, 
NmUmb  apod  Vivos,  Ntdbu  apod  Saperos. 

«  None  lieth  here,  of  ttneage  Nem  detcended, 
Amongst  Men  None,  Nmi  'mongst  the  salnto  befriended. 

Much  like  that,  as  Cambden  says,  found  also  in  the  register 
of  Wymondham,  for  pope  Lucius,  bom  at  Luca,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  pope  of  Rome,  who  died  at  Verona  :— 

« iMcti  dedit  LMcem  tibi  Uui  Pontificatnm 
OttU  Papatam  Rama,     Venma  mori 
Immo  FcrwMi  dedit  tibi  were  vivere  Roma 
Exiliom  Coras,  0$Ha  Imca  mori/' 

In  1628,  sir  William  Knevet  was  buried  in  this  monastery 
church,  under  the  new  work  by  him,  before  the  high  altar 
of  the  choir  on  one  side  of  the  founder,  under  a  stone  ot 
marble  inlaid  with  his  arms:— In  the  TeMtamenia  Vetwta, 
VOL.  II.  p.  647,  is  the  will  of  William  Knevit,  esq.,  who 
desires  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  our  Lady,  ot 
Wymondham.—See  also  p.  636,  ibid.    On  the  left  ot  the 
altar  in   the  waU,   is,  but  the  whitewash  has  destroyed 
all  its  sharpness  and  relief,  a  monument  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  an  Albini ;  it  is  not  unlike  m  its  architecture  to 
what  we  now  call  Inigo  Jones'  Gothic.    At  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,   is  an   inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hendry,  who  died  March  12th,  1722,  aged  sixty-four, 
and  by  his  will  gave  400/.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  of  freehold  land  in  this  county,  to  be  settled 
on  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  vicat  of  Wymondham,  for 
the  time  being,  for  ever,  conditionally,  that  he  preach  or 
cause  to  be  preached,  two  sermons  every  Lord's-day  in  the 
church  fw  ever ;  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon ;  upon  his  neglect  or  refusal,  Uie  profits  to  be  applied 
to  the  charity  school ;    he  gave  6/.  towards  conveying  the 
estate,  'and  alsa  13/.  lOf.  per  annum  to  the  vicar,  out  of 
lands  called  Floras,  in  this  town,  for  preaching  a  sermon 
every  Friday  in  Lent;  he  left  his  estate  at  Crownthorpe, 
then  producing  about  16/.  per  annum,  to  the  charity  school 
at  Wymondham,  chargeable  with  60».  yearly  to  be  paid  to 
the  ancientest  maids  in  Wymondham,  and  XOu.  a  year  to 
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the  poor  at  Crownthorpe,  fw  ever.  He  gave  a  velvet  pall 
and  six  mourning  cloaks,  to  be  let  out  at  the  discretion  of 
the  vicar.  The  400/.  was  laid  out  in  1724»  for  a  freehold 
estate  in  Wicklewood,  which  was  settled  according  to  his 
will.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Black- 
bourn,  Le  Neve,  King,  Carver,  Kett,  Buxton,  Wright,  Hawys, 
the  Rev.  George  Taylor,  vicar,  &c.  &c. ;  and  on  a  mural 
monument  close  by  the  north  end  of  the  altar : — 

MS.  "  Isaacci  Sayer,  A.  M.  Coll.  Oonv.  et  Caij.  Cantabr.  scholae 
Wymondhamensis  per  Annos  ix.  Moderatoris,  Pietate  Modestia  Mo- 
rnmque  integritate  inter  Primos  numerandiis  in  paeris  erudiendis  Se- 
dalitate  et  Solertia  plorimia  (dicam  omnibus)  anteferendas.  Obijt  xii. 
cal  Febr.  Anno  letatis  xxxvi.  'Christi  vero  m,dccxxi.  Maria  Uxor 
ejos  per  an  xiii.    Amoris  simnl  ac  Doloris  hoc  Monnmantnm."  P.  F. 

On  a  stone,  CuUyer,  arg,  a  club  erected,  in  pale  sable : 

'<  Qoicqaid  JosBPHi  Culver,  sibi  vindicare  potnit,  Terra  lubens 
hie  amplectitar,  Ja?eni8,  spe  eximia,  ad  excolendas  Virtntes  qnasi  de 
Industria  Natars  compositi:  qnem  tamen  alto  ratio  perpetaamque 
Judicium,  non  corporis  Tcmperies,  esse  bonum  dedere;  Cni  ut  in 
pedestr^,  se  recepit,  ad  Philosophiam,  deinde  et  Theologiam  affec- 
tanti  viam,  idi^e  Ingenio  snmmas  calcanti  Difficultates  mire  pro- 
ventum  est  in  hisce  Studgs  Interea  vix  dnm  annum  vicesimum  quintum 
emensus  de  repente  hinc  e  medio  excessit,  Junij  die  27**  Anno  1681 ; 
post  quam  Cantabrisiae  Oradnm  Majesterij  in  Artibus  nee  immerito 
et  Coll.  Corp.  Chnsti,  ejnsdem  Academiae  sodalitium  conseqnutns 
fuisset,  vel  in  ipso  almfle  matris  sinu  moriens  primae,  natali  sun  reddi 
humo  expetivit.  Hie  etiam  sitfe  sunt  Exuviae  Joseplu  Oay,  pnedicli 
Joseph!  Nepotis,  qui  Obiij  17**  Jan.  1711,  ^Utis  sue  W-^' 

Among  the  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Talbots,  is  the 
following,  against  a  pillar  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle : 

''This,  in  memory  of  Ann  Talbot,  the  onl^  daughter  of  Thomag 
Talbot,  of  Ounvil  hall,  esq.,  and  Jone  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  sir 
John  Mede,  of  Lofts,  in  Essex.  A  virgin,  whose  piety,  charity,  duty, 
and  curtesy,  was  exemplary  to  those  of  her  age ;  she  departed  this 
life  the  6th  of  December,  1669,  and  of  her  ase  twenty  years,  and  lies 
interred  near  her  father,  and  where  her  mother  designs  to  be  buried." 

With  the  arms  of  Le  Neve,  impaling  Brown,  is  inscribed. 
Ester,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Le  Neve,  September  19,  1677, 
aged  twenty,  and  the  following :— ? 

**  Sleep  sacred  ashes,  let  us  only  prie, 
What  Treasures  in  you  did  involved  He : 
A  Wife  so  young,  and  yet  so  wise,  oh  I  here's 
Wisdom  Example,  not  the  child  of  years, — 
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So  full  of  BoslneM,  and  bo  pioot,  well — 
Devotion  dwells  Dot  always  Id  a  Cell ; 
So  free,  so  umoceDt,  so  good,  so  kind, 
All  moral  vertaes  were  in  thee  combined, 
And  with  thee  took  their  Flight  into  the  Skie, 
Joyn  Forces,  and  make  up  oae  Galaxy. 
So  various  Gums,  dissolving  in  one  fire. 
Together  in  one  Fragrant  Fume  expire." 

On  the  first  north  pillar  of  the  church  is  the  dedication 
stone,  with  the  word  AlAirtA,  in  a  cypher.  On  an  ancient 
font,  are  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  of  the  Sacrament,  and  a  shield  with  three 
crowns ;  and  round  the  steps  is  an  inscription,  now  illegible : 
it  has  suffered  severely  from  time  and  whitewash.  The 
cover  of  the  font  is  of  modern  construction ;  gaily  pakited 
and  gilt,  and  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  a  pelican  feeding 
her  young  with  her  blood.  Here  is  a  sacramental  chalice 
of  very  ancient  date.  The  pulpit  was  newly  erected  in  1824. 
There  was  a  chapel,  as  the  fine  roof  and  piscina  declare, 
but  to  what  saint  it  was  dedicated  is  uncertain,  the  name 
Maria,  is  on  the  roof.  Here  was  also  the  old  vestry,  erected 
in  1674 :  over  the  door  was  an  old  painting  on  the  wall, 
representing  naked  people  in  a  boat,  in  great  danger,  and 
several  others  suffering,  "  for  righteousuess  sake.*'  On  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  represented  devils,  some 
offering  a  can  of  drink,  others  a  purse  of  money,  and  en- 
couraging sinners  to  their  own  destruction.  The  new  vestry 
is  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  which  the  archdea- 
con's court  is  held  ;  in  the  midst  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  the 
arms,  crest,  and  inscription  to  the  family  of  Hawys.  Be- 
fore the  vestiT  was  made,  in  this  place  stood  the  table  on 
which  was  paid  the  weekly  collections  to  the  poor,  and  af- 
terwards this  tomb  supplied  the  place.  In  the  nave  hangs 
a  noble  branch  chandelier,  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hendry, 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  light  the  candles  placed  in  it,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas-day. 

Free  SchooL  The  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the 
guilds  of  Watlefield  or  brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  A  Becket,* 
kept  at  his  altar  in  Wymondham  church,  and  sometimes 
in  his  chapel  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  hence  fre- 
quently called  Middleton's  guild,   remained  for  the  most 


•  Near  the  chnrch  is  a  ipring,  called  at  this  day  Bcckef  a  Well. 
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part  in  the  crown ;  till  queen  Elizabeth^  in  the  second 
year  of  her  reign,  anno  1559,  upon  the  humble  suit  of  the 
inhabitants,  gave  them  to  the  town  and  settled  them  on 
feoffees,  they  being  then  of  the  yearly  value  of  40/.  towards 
maintaining  a  school  in  St.  Thomas  i.  Becket's  chapel,  and 
other  godly  uses  in  the  said  town,  as  repairing  the  church, 
&c. ;  but  the  feoffees  being  negligent,  and  the  chapel  or 
school  stripped  of  the  lead,  and  in  decay  for  want  of  co- 
vering, they  neither  kept  the  school  nor  repaired  the  church, 
but  employed  the  money  to  other  uses;  upon  which,  a 
complaint  being  lodged  with  the  privy  council,  1570,  the 
feoffees  were  called  to  an  account,  and  the  lands  settled  to 
maintain  a  schoolmaster,  and  repair  the  church.  Imme- 
diately after,  the  chapel  was  tiled,  and  the  schoolmaster 
had  a  salary  always  allowed  him  out  of  the  lands,  which  is 
20/.  per  annum,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  master,  given 
since  the  restoration  by  Mr.  Christopher  Deye.  This  chapel 
is  now  the  school-house,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  founded  by  William  d'Albani,  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  monastery,  and  ^as  well  endowed  ;  Edward  I.,  in  1292, 
confirming  all  donations  made  to  it.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  feoffees.  In  1574, 
Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  this  town 
a  scholarship  to  his  college,  called  Corpus  Crhisti  or  Bennett 
college,  in  Camb. ;  the  scholar  to  be  chosen  out  of  this 
school,  and  bom  in  this  town,  and  must  have  continued  at 
school  here  two  years,  without  intermission,  and  must  also 
be  fifteen  years  old.*  In  1567,  the  said  archbishop  gave  a 
sermon  to  this  town,  to  be  preached  yearly  on  the  Monday 
in  Rogation-week  ;  for  which  he  settled  6s.  8c/.  a  year  to  be 
paid  the  preacher  out  of  his  manor  and  farm  at  Hethel :  it 

•  They  were  to  be  nominated  by  John  Parker,  esq.,  iod  of  the  archbishop,  darlDS 
his  life ;  and,  after  his  decease,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  said  schools  by  the  master  and 
fellows  of  the  college,  "  all  which  sayd  schoUers  shall  and  must  at  the  time  of  their 
election,  be  so  entered  into  the  skyle  of  songe,  as  that  they  shall,  at  the  f^rste  sight, 
sai/e  and  syng  playnesonge;  and  that  they  shall  be  the  best  and  aptist  schoUers,  well 
instructed  in  the  grammar;  and,  if  it  may  be,  such  as  can  make  a  vearse.  But  if 
there  be  none  properly  qualified  in  that  school,  when  the  vacancy  is,  then  the  college 
may  choose  out  of  any  other  school  of  the  county  for  that  turn  only :  and  within 
thirty  days  after  every  vacancy,  they  shrill  certify  such  vacancy  to  each  schoolmaster, 
and  the  scholarship  must  be  filled  in  two  months'  time,  and  the  scholars  must  not  be 
abseut  flrom  college  above  a  month  in  a  year ;  unless  they  be  sent  out  on  the  college 
business,  or  be  sick,  and  in  such  raises  they  shall  have  their  allowance  of  I9d,  a  week 
for  ihiiir, commotM,  as  if  resident;  and  chambers  were  assigned  at  (hdr  foundation, 
for  rvef'  to  belong  to  their  scholarships." 
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18  to  be  preached  either  by  the  master  or  one  of  the  fellows 
of  the  said  college.  Over  the  school-house  door  was  Jthis 
inscription : — 

'*  And  Dni,  lesS, 

Mosanim  JEdt9  WymondhameDses 

Ne  PnUate  fores 

Sint  tecta  Siientia  Mnsis." 

The  candidate  for  the  masteri^hip  of  Wymondham  free 
school  must  have  taken  a  deg^ree  at  one  of  our  universities, 
and  he  is  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  feoffees.  The  school 
remained  void  for  some  time,  until  the  year  1825,  when  a 
master  was  at  length  appointed.  Near  it  was  the  scene 
at  one  time  of  Kett's  rebellion ;  an  opportunity  offering  in 
the  confusion  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  translation  of  bishop 
Becket,  at  which  time  there  were  gprand  interludes  for  a  day 
and  a  night  at  least.  Besides  the  free  school,  here  is  a 
Sunday  school  established  upon  the  Lancastrian  plan. 

The  town  of  Wymondham  is  divided  into  several  divisions, 
viz.  Middleton  or  Marketsted,  Damgate,  Chapel-gate,  Vi- 
car*s  Street,  Towngreen,  and  Cakewick,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  intoken,  or  in  the  town.  The  hamlets  in  the  ouisoken, 
are  Downham  to  the  north  of  the  town,  Stanfield  east^ 
and  Silfield,  Watlefield,*  Spooner  row,  Sutton,  Norton, 
and  Brawick,  on  the  south-east  and  north-west.  Wymond- 
ham was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  turnery  ware ;  but 
the  town  is  now  nearly  occupied  by  weavers. 

In  1203,  king  John  first  granted  a  maricet  to  be  held  as 
it  is  now  on  Fridays,  and  a  fair  on  St.  Catherine's  day, 
November  25th,  which  is  now  altered  to  February  12th. 
Another  fair  was  granted  to  be  held  here  on  the  day  de- 
dicated to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  May  1st,  which  is  now 
altered  to  May  IGth ;  and  the  other  fair,  which  was  g^ranted 
to  be  held  on  that  day,  the  day  before,  and  the  day  after  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgm  Mary,  September  8th,  is  now  kept 
on  September  29th. 

On  June  ilth,  1615,  this  town  was  damaged  by  fire,  to 
the  amount  of  above  40,000/.  there  being  above  three  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  consumed.  It  was  set  on  fire  purposely, 
as  appears  by  the  original  confession  of  one  Margaret  Bix, 
alias  Elvyn,  then  under  sentence  of  death,  made  before  the 


•  In  Crotsgrovet  Ntm  for  I73»,  ii  menUoMd  *  the  raeecoaita  ai  WaUcSdd.'* 
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under-sheriff,  &c. ;  in  which  she  acknowledges  she  was  privy 
to  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  committed  by  Ellen  Pendleton, 
who  was  also  under  condemnation  for  it ;  and  that  the  said 
Ellen  lighted  a  match,  and  she  placed  it  in  the  stable  where 
the  fire  first  began.  William  Plodder,  concerned  in  this 
crime,  was  not  condemned ;  but  his  brother  John,  and  others, 
were.  It  appears  that  they  were  Scots,  but  went  under  the 
names  of  Egyptians,  all  but  Bix,  whom  they  promised  to 
carry  with  them  into  their  own  country  and  maintain  well, 
and  procure  a  pardon  from  the  pope  for  committing  the 
fact.  Neville,  in  his  "Norfolk  Furies  and  their  Foil,*' 
says,  '*Wyndham  was  burnt  by  villanny,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  ^hile  the  people  were  at  church,  in  the  year  1615." 
In  1631,  the  city  of  Norwich  raised  103/.  5«.  Id.  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Wymondham,  then  visited 
with  the  plague. 

The  flourishing  family  of  the  Windhams  had  their  name 
from  this  town,  of  which  William  ds  Wimundham,  was 
in  1293,  overseer  of  the  silver  mines  in  Devonshire,  and 
had  offices  in  the  Exchequer.  He  was  a  great  chemist,  and 
by  his  art  refined  in  this  year  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  of  fine  silver  out  of  the  lead  ore,  which  king  Ed- 
ward I.  gave  for  a  portion  with  his  daughter  Eleanor  to  the 
count  de  Barr ;  in  the  next  year  there  were  five  hundred  and 
twentv-one  pounds  of  silver  sent  to  London  and  coined ; 
and  the  following  year,  when  the  Derbyshire  miners  were 
sent  to  help  the  Devonian,  Mr.  Wymondham  sent  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  silver  to  the  mint.  Edmund  Windham, 
whose  grandmother  was  daughter  to  John  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  struck  Mr.  Clere,  a 
gentleman  of  his  own  country,  in  the  king's  tennis-courts 
For  this  he  was  arraigned  in  the  great  hall  at  Greenwich, 
and  had  judgment  to  lose'  his  righi  hand.  He  desired  that 
the  king,  of  his  mercy,  would  be  pleased  to  take  his  left  hand, 
and  spare  his  right,  "for  therewith,*'  said  he,  "I  may  be 
hereafter  able  to  do  his  grace  service."  The  king,  being  in- 
formed thereof,  granted  him  full  pardon.  He  made  his 
promise  good,  (to  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted), 
by  endeavouring  to  suppress  Kett*s  rebellion  in  this  county, 
till  at  last  it  proved  a  task  above  his  strength  to  perform. — 
Anglorum  Specuhim. 

The  Ketts,  tanners,  (an  account  of  whose  rebellion  may 
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be  seen  under  the  head  Thorp,  although  Wymondham  was 
often  their  scene  of  action,)  were  natives  of  this  place.  Wil- 
liam Kett,  the  brother  of  the  principal  rebel,  was  hung  upon 
the  steeple  or  tower  of  Wymondbam  church. 

In  1622,  upon  a  commission  of  charitable  uses  concerning 
the  town  lands,  it  appeared  that  Edward  VI.  granted  unto 
sir  Thomas  and  sir  William  Wodehouse,  knights,  the  mes- 
suage called  the  guildhall,  with  eleven  acres  of  land,  which 
belonged  to  Corput  Chriiti  gild  in  Wymondharo,  to  be  held 
in  free  soccage  of  East  Greenwich  manor,  who,  in  1549, 
enfeoffed  them  in  divers  feoffees  to  the  use  of  the  town.  In 
1604,  Robert  Ringwood,  feoffee,  surrendered  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  called  the  town  lands,  lately  belonging  to  St. 
Peter*s  gild,  "for  the  fynding  a  learned  maister  to  teach 
within  the  seyd  towne."  In  1604,  Thomas  Plommer,  feoffee, 
surrendered  two  messuages,  viz.  the  old  and  new  g^ld halls, 
to  the  same  uses.  There  were  about  ninety  acres  of  land 
and  eight  or  ten  tenements,  then  let  at  about  60L  a  year. 

Wymondham,  at  one  time,  was  rather  a  gay  place ;  balls 
and  concerts  were  held  here  about  the  year  1749,  and  later. 
The  market  cross  is  old,  without  being  venerable ;  and  near 
it  is  held  the  com  market. 

In  Wymondham  are  the  manors  of  Cromwell,  Grishagh, 
Rusteyn,  Staniield,  Gonville,  Stalworthys,*  Burfield  and 
Nothes,  Wymondham  Reginae,  or  the  Abbot's  Manor,  Chos^ 
sels,  Palgraves  or  Hethersett,  Downham  Hall,  Brockdish, 
Springwell  or  Findem,  and  Thuxton  and  Beauchamps.  In 
what  are  called  the  Abbey  lands,  coins,  tokens,  and  small 
two-handled  vessels  have  been  dug  up,  and  a  ring.  Blomefield 
says,  '*  the  town  pays  yearly  carvage  to  the  high-altar  of 
Norwich  cathedral,  by  the  hands  of  the  vicar,  every  Whit- 
sun-week,  2s.  Id,**  The  country  about  Wymondham,  in- 
cluding all  Forehoe  hundred,  is  a  rich  clay ;  the  whole  is 
inclosed  land,  and  abounds  with  timber. — Inclosure  act,  1806. 

Wvmondham  bridewell  was  erected  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Howard,  in  1787 ;  but,  on  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  new  county  gaol,  it  was  ordered  to  be  let  or 
sold.  Here  are  three  dissenting  chapels,  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists,  besides  the  Quakers'  meeting. 


««.^?i.  .®V  '■  Taylor,  vicar  of  this  place  in  ITOi,  in  bis  acconnt  of  Uiia  town, 
ISl, '  1.  r  *V.®  custom  is,  that  every  tenant  that  do  not  pay  his  quit  rent  on  the  conn 
OMy,  iKsfore  dinner,  forfeits  M.  to  be  added  to  every  shilling  Uut  he  pays." 
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Richard  Crashfield,  of  Wyndham,  was  burnt  at  Norwich^ 
being  condemned  by  the  chancellor,  in  the  time  of  queen 
Mary ;  also  Frances  Knight  alias  Kett. 

Bishop  Wakering,  in  1400,  passing  through  Wyndham, 
and  observing  the  bells  did  not  ring  for  him,  was  so  angry, 
that  he  interdicted  the  whole  town  for  not  shewing  him 
episcopal  respect.  The  principal  townsmen  and  chaplains 
were  obliged  to  wait  on  him  at  Norwich,  for  relief^  which  he 
granted  on  their  doing  penance,  July  12th,  1419 ;  yet  his 
biographer  says,  "  he  was  pious,  affable,"  &c.  &c. 

Died,  aged  one  hundred  and  four  years,  Mr.  John  Brown, 
carpenter,  of  this  place ;  he  retained  his  faculties  till  about 
a  week  of  his  death,  and  often  walked  twenty  miles  a  day. 

Near  Wymondham  is  Burford  hall,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Burroughs. 

Slar^eld  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  George  Preston. 
The  manor  of  Stanfield  belonged  to  earl  Warren  in  the  Con- 
queror's time ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Bigots,  the  Curzons, 
^c*  In  1564,  it  belonged  to  the  Flowerdews.  Eklward 
Flowerdew,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  gent.,  purchased  all  the 
furniture  of  the  Appleyards,  his  predecessor,  of  Stanfield 
hall,  in  order  to  come  and  dwell  there.  He  v^s  a  sergeant 
at  law,  in  1580,  and  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1584;  he 
died  in  1599.  ''In  1546,*'  Blomefield  says,  "sir  John 
Robsart,  knight,  and  dame  Elizabeth  his  wife,  resided  in 
Stanfield  hall,''  (manor  he  probably  meant).  Their  daughter 
is  the  Amy  in  Kenilworth,  a  novel  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly. — For  a  further  account  of  this  lady,  see  article 
Syderstone.  In  1642,  the  estate  was  purchased  by  sir 
Thomas  Richardson,  who  became  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  baron  of  Cramond,  in  Scotland. — See 
article  Honingham.  In  1735,  William  Jermyn,  of  Bayfield, 
in  this  county,  married  the  honourable  Miss  E.  Richardson, 
the  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  lord  Cramond,  and  be- 
came possessor  of  the  estate.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  married  a  second  time,  Frances,  daughter  of  Jacob  Pres- 
ton, esq.,  of  Beeston  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  dying  without 
issue  by  either  of  his  wives,  the  estate  fell  to  the  Preston s 
of  Beeston ;  of  which  family  the  present  proprietor  is  the 

•  SUnfleld  ball  manor,  in  Lavnditch  handred,  was  granted,  in  1249,  by  tbe  prior 
of  Wymondham,  to  sir  Richard  Carson,  to  have  a  chapel  and  chaplain  to  hU  hontc 
at  StanOeld.— Vide  Neale, 
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representative.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  Prestons  of 
Norfolk,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  shewed 
great  attachment  to  the  person  of  that  monarch ,  even  to 
his  death,  lies  buried  at  Buckenham,  in  this  county.  The 
family  has  resided  for  several  generations  at  Beeston,  and 
a  member  of  it  received  from  king  William  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  present  owner  of  StanAeld  hall,  has 
preserved,  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  architecture  of  Elizabeth  in  his  additions ;  the  porch 
at  the  entrance  exhibits  the  arms  of  the  family  ;  the  large 
windows  divided  by  mullions,  and  the  clustered  chimneys, 
with  the  spiral  ornaments  to  the  gables,  give  a  correct  re- 
presentation of  the  architecture  of  that  period.  The  view 
of  this  place,  in  Neales's  beautiful  ''Views  of  Gentlemen's 
Seats,"  represents  an  east  south-east  view  of  the  building. 
The  interior  contains  various  specimens  of  architecture, 
from  the  plain  groined,  to  the  most  florid  style  ;  the  whole 
of  which  is  executed  in  composition,  imitative  of  stone,  and 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilkin  of  Norwich.  The  house  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  cheerful 
and  well  sheltered  lawn;  the  situation  is  considered  the 
highest  in  this  county. 

The  Rev.  James  Bbntham,  M.  A.,  F«  A.  S.,  prebendary 
of  £ly>  &c.,  and  author  of  ''The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Ely  cathedral/'  was,  in  1767,  vicar  of  this  place :  he 
died  in  1794,  aged  eighty-five. 

The  Rev.  William  Papillon,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Wymond- 
haro,  is  the  translator  of  "  The  sacred  Meditations  of  John 
Gerhard,*'  Norwich,  1801. 

John  Cullter,  of  Wymondham,  is  the  author  of  "The 
Gentleman's  and  Farmer's  Assistant,"  London,  1796 ;  and 
•  *  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Gentlemen,  Farmers,  Corn  Merchants, 
Millers,  Thatchers,  and  others,"  12mo.  Norwich,  1803. 


